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BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CEITICAL  NOTICE 

QUINTILIAN. 


Mabcus  Fabius  Qciktiliamus  was  bom  at  Calagurris,  uow 
called  Calahorra,  a  town  of  Spaia  on  the  Ebro.*  The  time 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  as  he  was«  while  still  young,  a 
hearer  of  Domitius  Afer  at  Borne,  who  died  a.d.  59,t  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  him  to  have  been  born  about  a.d.  40. 

What  his  father  was,  is  unknown.  He  alludes  to  him  ooce, 
in  the  ninth  book,  j;  where  Spalding  suggests  that  he  may  have 
been  the  pleader  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician  in  the 
preface  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Controversies;  but  for  this 
supposition  there  is  no  foundation. 

The  scholiast  on  Juvenal  §  says  that;  he  studied  under  the 
grammarian  Palsemon. 

He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Spain,  and  to  have  been 
brought  again  from  thence  by  the  emperor  Galba,  a.d.  68,  to 
Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  two  professions 
of  pleader,  and  teacher  of  eloquence.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Pliny  the  younger.  ||  His  scholars  seem  to  have  been 
numerous,  according  to  Martial,^ 

QiUntUianej  vagce  moderator  summe  juventce^ 
Gloria  JRomaina!  QuitUUiane  togw, 

the  first  of  which  verses,  says  Gesner,  refers  to  his  teaching, 
and  the  second  to  his  pleading.  It  would  appear  from  St. 
Jerome's  Chronicon**  that  he  first  opened  a  public  school  or 
college  for  rhetoric  at  Eome  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 

*  Hieron.  in  Chron.  ad  01.  211  and  216. 

t  Inst.  Or.  V.  7,  7 ;  x.  1,  11,  24,  86;  xiu  11,  8.    Tadt.  Ann.  xiv.  19. 

t  C.  3,  sect.  78.  §  VI.  452. 

II  Plin.  Ep.  IL  14  ;  vi.  6.  IF  XL  90.  ♦•  Ubi  eupA. 
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of  Domitian,  receiYmg  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury-  The 
salaries  for  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  had  previously  b^en 
fixed  by  Vespasian  at  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  our  money.*  He  himself  speaks  of 
his  oratorical  efforts,  and  of  the  memory  which  he  exhibited 
in  them^t 

He  published,  however,  only  one  of  his  orations,  which  was 
delivered  on  behalf  of  a  certain  NseviuH  Apronianns^J  who 
was  accused  of  having  killed  hia  wife.  Other  speeches  of  his 
were  in  circulation,  but  they  had  been  made  public  without 
hia  sanction,  by  shoit-hand  writers  who  had  taken  them  down 
to  make  profit  of  them.  He  complains  of  the  negligence  and 
incorrectness  with  which  they  had  been  given  to  the  world. § 

He  pleaded,  on  some  occasion,  before  queen  Berenice, ||  and 
on  her  behalf,  but  the  subject  of  the  pleading  is  not  known. 

After  spending  twenty  years  ^  in  the  forum  and  in  his 
sobool,  he  seems  to  have  retired,  partially  or  wholly,  from 
public  eraployinent,  and  to  have  devoted  his  leisure,  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  to  the  composition  of  his  Imtitutiofi^ 
OratorUE ;  a  work  which  he  was  the  rather  induced  to  under- 
take by  the  circumstance  that  two  books  on  rhetoric  had  been 
published  in  his  name  by  some  of  his  pupils,  who  had  taken 
notes  of  his  lectures,  and  had  sent  them  intfi  tJie  world  with 
more  sieal  than  discretion.**  He  dedicated  the  work  to  Mar- 
cellus  Victorius,  the  same  to  whom  Statins  inscribes  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Silvse,  About  the  time  that  he  was  finishing  the 
third  book,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  two  grand- 
nephews  of  Bomitian,  the  sons  of  Flavins  Clemens,  and 
Domitilla,  the  grand-daughter  of  Vespasian, ft 

As  be  was  about  to  commence  his  sixth  book,  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  his  eon,  aged  ten  years,  of  whom  he 
had  formed  high  expectations,  and  who  had  been  adopted  by 
some  person  of  consulai*  dignity.  He  had  previously  lost  another 
son  at  the  age  of  five,  and  his  wife,  whose  amiable  qualities  he 
highly  extols,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  represents  himself 
as  almost  in  despair,  and  weary  of  life  ;  but  he  resolved  on  seek- 
ing consolation  Jrom  literature,  and  proceeded  with  his  work.jj 

One  of  Pliny's  Letters,  the  thirty-second  of  the  sixth  book, 

*  Suet.  Vespafl,  c.  17.  t  ^J-  %  »»*  +  VII.  2,  U. 

§  Vir.  2,24,  II  I\^.  1,  19.  H  I.  1,1. 

*•  I.  1,  7*  tf  B.  iv.  introd.        tt  B.  vi.  introA 
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is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Quintilian,  who  had  a 
daughter,  to  whom  Pliny  offers  to  present  fifty  thousand 
sesterces,  or  about  four  hundred  pounds,  on  her  marriage. 
This  Quintilian  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Institutes,  and,  if  so,  the  daughter,  as  Quintilian  does  not 
mention  her  in  spealdng  of  Ins  first  wife  and  fiamily,  was 
probably  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage,  to  the  daughter, 
as  Pliny  intimates,  of  a  certain  Tutilius.  Dodwell  thinks 
that  [this  second  marriage  took  place  about  a.d.  94,  when 
Quintilian  was  past  fifty. 

-  Quintilian  was  invested  by  Domitian  with  the  name  and 
insignia  of  consul,  at  the  request,  according  to  Ausonius,*  of 
Clemens,  doubtless  the  Flavins  Clemens  to  whose  children  he 
had  been  appointed  preceptor ;  but  "  the  honour,"  adds 
Ausonius,  "  was  rather  a  titular  distinction  than  an  indication 
of  authohty."  It  is  to  this  exaltation  that  Juvenal  alludes,  in 
the  verse, 

Si  Foriwta  voletf  fin  de  rhdore  comtviltf 
Thou  from  a  rhetorician  mayst  become, 
If  fortone  will,  a  consul 

It  appears,  from  the  same  passage  of  Juvenal,  that  Quintilian, 
though  parents  were  unwilling  to  pay  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons,  was  a  rich  man, 

Unde  ioUurtct 
QuintUianui  habet  $aUui  t 

Whence  has  Quintilian  gain'd 
Such  lai^  estates  ? 

and  the  satirist  attributes  his  wealth  to  the  favour  of  fortune. 

When  be  died,  is  uncertain.  Dodwell  supposes  that  he  was 
alive  A.D.  118,  when  he  was  probably  seventy-five  years  old. 

His  character,  as  a  man,  appears  to  have  stood  fair  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  The  tendency  of  what 
Juvenal  says  of  him,  is  to  make  us  look  upon  him  in  a  favour- 
able light.     Gesner  supposes  that  in  the  verses 

Felix  et  mdcher  et  acer, 
Fdix  et  Bopiem  et  notilit  et  generoaut, 

every  epithet  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  Qntilian ;  that  the 
word  jndcher  proves  him  to  have  been  of  aniEindsome  person  ; 
and  that  the  words  in  the  sixth  satire, 

*  In  Gratiamm  Actione.  f  Jnv.  Sat.  viL  186.  ^ 
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show  that  he  was  free  from  the  vices  iuto  which  the  handsome 
were  fraquontlj  enticed.  It  ia  not,  however,  clear  that  every- 
one of  Juvenal's  charactenstice  was  meant^  to  apply  atriody  to 
Quintiliftn  ;  yet  tLere  is  uo thing  to  prevent  ns  from  entertain- 
ing as  good  an  opinion  of  Quintilian's  moral  character  a» 
Geaaer  entertained. 

In  hia  professional  capacity,  ho  shows,  with  great  strength 
and  felicity  of  argument,  that  a  great  orator  must  be  a  good 
man ;  and  he  recommends  the  strictest  abstinence  from  all 
licentiousness  or  immorality  in  language.  Yet  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  pleader,  or  that  a  pleader  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified in  resorting  to  every  possible  means  for  the  establishment 

.  of  his  case,  ^e  thought,  with  Cicero  and  the  Stoic  Pansetius, 
that  a  good  orak>r,  and  a  good  man,  may  sometimes  tell  a  lie, 
if  it  be  told  with  a  good  motive  ;t  that  the  ignorant  may  be 
misled  with  a  view  to  their  benefit ;  that  the  mind  of  a  judge 
may  be  drawn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  truth ;  J  that  we 
may  sometimes  speak  in  favour  of  vice  to  promote  a  virtuous 
object ;  t  that  if  a  dishonourable  course  appear  advisable,  it 
may  be  advocated  in  plausible  terms ;  and  that  vices  may 
sometimes  be  honoured  with  the  names  of  the  proximate 
virtues.  But  his  worst  offeq^^^  against  morality  is  that  he 
sanctions  the  subornatipn  of  witnesses  to  3e(3ai^'^wEat^  ^^^ 
kttbw  to  be  false.  IP^' He*  seems  to  liave  thought,  indeed,  that  a 
pleader  might  do  all  manner  of  evil  if  he  could  but  persuade 
himself  that  good  would  come  of  it.  ^ 

His  flattery  of  Domitian^  is  gross  ;  he  calls  him  the  most 
upright  of  moral  censors,  a  master  in  eloquence,  the  greatest 
of  poets,  and  a  deity ;  but  such  adulation  was  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  time,  and  was  not  much  worse  than  that 
offered  to  the  same  emperor  by  Valerius  Flaceus,  or  that  of 
liucan  to  Nero,  except  that  poets  are  allowed  more  liberty  in 

.   such  respects  than  prose  writers.     That  given  by  Velleius 

/    Paterculus  to  Tiberius  is  of  an  equally  extravagant  description. 

^     The  great  merit  of  Quintilian's  treatise  pn  oratory,  above  all 
works  of  the  kjad  that  had  preceded  it,  was  its   superior 


h^ 


*  Juv.  vi.  75.  t  Quint,  ii  17,  27;  Cic.  Off.  ii.  14,  16, 17. 

t  III.  7,  25 ;  vi.  2,  6.  §  II.  4,  23.  I|  V.  7,  18. 

^  B.  iv.  introd.;  x.  1,  91.     Spalding  ad  iii.  8,  47« 
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copiousness  of  matter  and  felicity  of  embeUishment  It  doea 
not  offer  a  mere  dry  list  of  rules,  but  illustrates  them  with  an 
abundance  of  examples  from  writers  of  all  kinds,  interspersed 
with  observations  tiiat  must  interest,  not  only  the  orator,  but 
readers  of  every  class.  It  embraces  a  far  wider  field  than  the 
De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  and  treats  of  all  that  concerns  eloquence 
with  far  greater  minuteness.  The  orator  conducts  his  pupil 
from  the  cradle  to  the  utmost  heights  of  the  oratorical  art 
9e  speaks  of  the  books  that  he  must  read  in  his  boyhood,  and 
in  his  maturer  years.  He  gives  him  precepts  on  study,  on 
morals,  on  preparing  and  stating  causes,  on  arranging  and 
enforcing  arguments,  on  the  attainment  of  style,  on  elocution 
and  gesture,  and  on  everything  that  can  be  supposed  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  an  able  public  speaker.  "^ 

In  the  delivery  of  these  precepts  he  manifests  great  judg- 
ment, extensive  reading,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  to  do  his  . 
work  well.  His  style  is  so  studiedly  elegant  and  graceful, 
that  the  reader  will  sometimes  be  disposed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  the  appearance  of  occasional  negligence. 
His  Latinity,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  its  purity.  His  figurative  embellish- 
ments are  in  general  extremely  happy;  and  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Dr.  Warton  •  that  "  No  author  ever  adorned  a 
scientifical  treatise  vdth  so  many  beautiful  metaphors.*'  It 
must  however  be  observed  that  he  allows  himself,  in  his  illus- 
trations, to  use  the  conjunctions  quad  and  velut  with  rather  too 
great  frequency.  In  his  phraseology,  also,  be  is  sometimes 
too  fond  of  brevity.  His  quotations,  as  Spalding  shows,  are 
not  always  in  the  exact  words  of  the  authors,  being  apparently 
given  from  memory. 

The  parts  which  have  most  attractions  for  the  general 
reader  are  the  first  and  second  books,  which  relate  to  ele- 
mentary education,  and  the  last  three,  especially  the  tenth, 
which  contains  criticisms,  of  great  spirit  and  justice,  on  a 
long  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  all  departments 
of  Uteratme.  His  characters  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  and  his  comparisons  between  Demostl^es  and^  Cicero, 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  are  fine  speciBcns  of  critical 
acuteness  and  discrimination.  *'  I  have  often  perused  with 
pleasure,"  says  Gibbon,*  "  a  chapter  of  QuintiUan  in  which 

♦  Essay  on  Pope,  vol  i  p.  177.  t  ^ol-  ^  P-  ^^2,  note. 
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that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the  series  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics." 

We  learn  from  Quintilian  himself*  that  he  wrote  a  book 
On  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence ;  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  inquired  whether  the  anonymous  Dialogus  de 
Oratoribm,  which  is  also  entitled,  in  some  copies,  Sive  de 
Causis  Corrupta  Ehquenti/B,  may  not  be  the  work  to  which  he 
alludes.  But  the  phraseology  of  that  Dialogue  bears  much 
less  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Quintilian  than  to  that  of 
Tacitus,  to  whom,  accordingly,  it  is  generally  attributed.  A 
coincidence  between  two  passages  of  the  Dialogue,  and  one  of 
Pliny's  Epistles,  strengthens  the  presumption  that  Tacitus  was 
the  author.     The  writer  of  the  Dialogue,  c.  9,  says, 

Adjice  quod  poetis,  si  mod6  dignum  aliquid  elaborare  et  effingere 
velint,  relinquenda  conversatio  amicorum,  et  jucunditas  urbis,  dese- 
renda  cetera  officia,  atque,  ut  ipsi  dicunt,  in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est, 
in  Bolitudinem,  reoedendum  est : 

and  in  c.  12. 

Nemora  vero  et  hici,  et  secretum  iter, ^tantam  mihi  afiferunt 

voluptatem,  ut  inter  prsecipuos  carmimum  fructus  enumerem  : 

and  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  has, 

Itaqne  poemata  quiescunt^  qu»  tu  inter  nemora  et  lucos  commodissim^ 
perfici  putas. 

This    coincidence   was   first  noticed    by  Dr.    Stock    in  his 
edition  of  Tacitus  printed  at  Dublin  in  1788. 

Attached  to  the  editions  of  Quintilian  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  Declamations,  which  remain. out  of  a  collection  that 
originally  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Nine- 
teen of  these  are  of  considerable  length,  and  are  entitled,  in 
Burmann's  and  other  editions,  Quintiliani  Declamationes ;  the 
other  one  hundred  and  forty-five  are  called  Excerpta  ex  Quin- 
tUiano.  But  Burmann  did  not  suppose  that  any  of  them 
were  really  the  work  of  Quintilian;  he  regarded  them  as 
having  proceeded  from  various  hands  at  different  periods, 
and  as  of  little  utility  either  for  promoting  eloquence  or  illus- 
trating law ;  and  adds  that,  though  he  had  spent  much  labour, 
of  no  very  pleAnt  kind,  in  correcting  them,  he  would  wil- 
lingly consign  them  all  to  oblivion  to  recover  one  of  the  lost 
books  of  Livy  or  Tacitus. 

*  B.  viiL  fin.;  b.  vL  introd. 
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Quintilian  was  first  brought  to  light,  on  the  reviyal  of 
learning,  by  Poggio  the  Florentine,  who  found  a  manuscript 
of  the  Institutions  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  Con- 
stance, and  made  a  transcript  from  it  with  his  own  hand,  as 
he  states  in  a  letter  to  Guarini,  dated  December,  1417.* 
This  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  which 
is  now  preserved  at  Florence  under  the  name  of  the  Codex 
Lanrentitmus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Institutions  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1470,  from  the  press  of  J.  P.  de  Lignamine;  and  the 
second  edition  came  forth  in  the  same  year  from  that  of 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz.  In  the  following  year  was  pub- 
lished that  of  Jenson  at  Veniee.  All  these  were  in  folio,  as 
was  also  that  of  Eaphael  Kegius,  Venice,  1493,  who  was  the 
first  that  attempted  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  Quin- 
tilian's  text.  He  was  a  very  acute  editor,  and,  considering 
the  state  of  learning  in  his  age,  veiy  successful  in  his  emen- 
dations. 

Nine  or  ten  more  editions,  all  of  little  account,  appeared 
between  this  and  that  of  Badius  Ascensius,  Paris,  1616,  who 
followed  the  text  of  Regius,  but  improved  it  by  introducing 
some  emendations  from  a  manuscript  of  Laurentius  Valla. 

The  nineteen  longer  Declamations  were  first  published,  with 
the  Institutions,  at  Treviso,  in  1482,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  shorter  ones  at  Paris  in  1509.  The  other 
nine  were  added  from  an  old  manuscript  by  Peter  Pithou, 
JParis,  1580. 

The  next  editions,  after  that  of  Badius  Ascensius,  that  did 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  text,  were  those  of  Mosella- 
nus,  4to.,  1527,  and  Colinseus,  8vo.  1531.  The  Gryphii, 
Sebastian,  Francis,  and  Antonius,  produced  several  editions, 
the  first  of  which  was  that  of  Sebastian,  Paris,  1534,  but  all 
those  that  had  the  charge  of  them,  whoever  they  were,  left  the 
text  nearly  the  same  as  they  found  it. 

In  ]  543  appeared  the  edition  of  Camerarius  aud  Sichardus, 
with  the  CcLstigatwnes  of  Philander,  which,  according  to  Gesner, 
had  been  published  eight  years  before,  in  a  separate  volume, 
at  Basil.  These  three  contributed  sometJung  to  the  emen- 
dation and  illustration  of  the  text.  \ 
In  1 553  there  was  published  an  edition  at  ¥aris  by  Thomas 
*  FaMo.  BibL  Lat.  ed.  EmestL  A 
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Eichardus,  who  republishtid  it  in  1556,  with  notes  which  were 
said  to  be  written  by  Tnrnebug,  bnt  which  cannot  he  proved 
to  have  been  his,  and  have  been  generally  regarded  as  inferior 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  hinj,  Barmann  and 
Spalding  call  the  writer  Piseiido-Tumebiis.  Many  of  these 
atmotations,  however,  illustrate  pas^a^es  very  happily;  and  I 
have  frequently  cited  tbem,  appending  fche  narae  ''  Turnebua," 

The  Variorum  edition  of  1665,  commenced  by  SchreveliuBj 
and  finished  after  his  death  by  l^Vederic  Gronovius,  is  useful, 
but  of  no  great  estimation.  Bur  maun  charges  the  editor  or 
editoi-s  with  supine  nefjligence. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  minor  editions,  we  come  to  the 
first  English  edition,  published  by  Edmund  Gibson,  4to., 
Oxford,  1693.  Gibson  seems  to  have  been  but  a  young  man 
when  he  brought  out  this  editloti.  He  professed  to  have 
collated  three  mat vu scripts,  two  at  Oxford  and  oae  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  both  Btirmann  and  Spalding  accuse  him  of  not 
having  made  his  collations  with  sufficient  care. 

In  1698  appeart^d  at  Strasburg,  in  4to  ,  the  edition  of  Ubric 
Obrecht,  with  various  emendations  in  the  text,  many  of  them 
very  judicious,  but  without  notes.  He  had  intended  to  publish 
a  separate  volume  of  annotations,  with  the  reasons  for  his 
corrections,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  executing  his 
design. 

In  1715  Rollin  published  what  we  may  call  a  selection  from 
the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,  for  he  omitted  all  such  parts  as 
he  thought  not  necessary  to  be  read  by  youth  in  modern 
times.  His  text  is  tolerably  correct,  but  he  is  too  sparing  of 
illustration. 

Five  years  afterwards,  1720,  followed  the  well-known  edition 
of  Burmann,  containing  the  principal  annotations  of  all  pre- 
ceding commentators,  and  some  of  Burmann 's  own.  What 
Burmann  himself  did,  however,  was  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him;  he  neglected  many  passages  that 
required  both  correction  and  illustration.  When  he  attempted 
emendation,  he  was  extremely  timid,  and  not  always  happy. 

What  Burmann  had  omitted,  Capperonier,  Paris,  17Q5, 
attempted  in  some  degree  to  supply.  But  he  wanted  judg- 
ment to  direct  his  good  intentions.  Burmann  had  neglected 
to  explain  any  of  the  legal  or  rhetorical  terms  used  by  Quin- 
tilian ;  Capperonier  resolved  to  explain  them  all  with  the  ut;- 
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most  minutenees.      He  accordingly  extracted,  from  Tarioiia 
sources,  but  especially  from  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  all  that  he 
could  possibly  bring  to  bear  on   the   technicalities  of  his 
author ;  but  from  not  baring  divided  his  texts  into  sectiona, 
to  which  he  might  refer,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
repeating  scores  of  times,  illustrations  which  it  would  have 
bc^n  sufficient  to  have  given  once.     His  pages  are  accordingly 
encumbered  with  supei^uous  matter,  and  he  himself,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  doings,  seems  proud  of  the 
petty  erudition  which  he  has  so  industriously  accumulated. 
Burmann  thought  himself  insulted  in  the  preface,  and  took 
ample  revenge  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  Ad  Clauditm^  Cappe^ 
ronnerium^  Theologum  lAcentiatumj  Diaconum  Amhianensem 
et    GrcBccB    Lmgvtce  Profesiorem,   de    nova  ejus    Quintiliani 
editione,  a  pamphlet  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two 
pages,  and  of  which  the  index  refers  to  Capperonnerii  calum- 
fdcR,  obtrectationes,  ignorantia,  fn^rta,  ineptuB,  errores,  p.  l-l  0^. 
Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  as   Spalding  justly  observes,  that 
"  notwithstanding  Burmann's  strictures  and  ridicule,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  technical  terms  of  rhetoric,  such  as  Capperonier 
possessed  in  no  small  degree,  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
interpretation  of  Quintilian,  but  for  estimating  the  value  of 
various  readings."     In  capacity  for  judging  of  readings,  how- 
ever, Capperonier  was  deficient;  and  Gesner,  in  speaking  of 
his  notes,  intimates  that  such  of  them  as  are  not  on  rhetorical 
or  legal  points  are  undeserving  of  notice. 

Capperonier  was  followed  by  Gesner,  1 738,  whose  text  is 
on  the  whole  rather  more  correct  than  Burmann's,  but  who 
quietly  passed  over  many  passages  that  demanded  correction 
and  explanation. 

But  all  preceding  editors  were  far  surpassed  by  George 
Lewis  Spalding,  whose  first  volume  appeared  in  1798.  He 
commenced  his  work  with  an  ample  store  of  critical  mate- 
rials, and  the  aid  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but,  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  undertaking  with  a  resolution  to  leave  no  appa- 
rent corruptions  in  the  text  unamended,  and  no  obscurity 
unelucidated.  As  he  was  well  qualified,  by  learning  and  per- 
^icacity  for  his  task,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest 
excellence,  both  for  correctness  and  for  illustration.  If  he 
deserves  censure  on  any  account,  it  is  for  having  paid  occa- 
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flianally  too  mucli  attection  to  worthless  readings,  and  for 
having  been  rather  too  fastidious  about  the  Latin  of  his  notes, 
which,  had  they  been  more  concise  and  spirited,  would,  eveE 
if  less  elegant,  have  pleased  the  reader  better.  He  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  work,  but  died  suddenly  when  be  was 
near  the  end,  and  the  conclusion  was  committed  to  the  able 
management  of  Buttmann^  who.  to  one  of  Spalding's  notes  on 
the  tfiird  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book,  makes  the  following 
addition  : 

Hseo  maoe  quam  icripaiB^Qft  Q«or:giua  Ludovicua  S^nlding/v^apere 
creptue  est  Quintiliaoo,  et  bis  hteria  univeraia,  et  ai  qmd  in  quocimqu© 
geueird  boni  aut  re  aut  humamsslmo  gaudio  plausuq^ue  jdvandum  er»t. 


**  The  Trandations  of  Quintilian,'^  says  Ernesti,  "  are  but 
few ;  for  his  Institutions  are  more  difficult  to  reader  into  our 
modem  tongues  than  other  works  of  antiquity  "  Experience 
has  enabled  me  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  this 
remarks 

Four  versions  have,  however,  appeared  in  French ;  one  by 
Michael  de  Pures,  published  in  1663  ;  another  by  the  Abbe 
Nicolas  Gedoyn,  which  appeared  first  in  1718,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  Gedoyn's  performance  deserves  great 
praise ;  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  express 
the  sense  of  his  author,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  ten  years 
over  his  task.  But  the  version  is  in  some  places,  as  Ernesti 
remarks,  fallacious.  The  French  translation  published  by 
Nisard,  1853,  in  his  **  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latins/'  is 
modelled  on  that  of  Gedoyn,  and  supplies  a  few  short  pas- 
sages which  he  had  omitted.  The  French  version  of  C.  V. 
Ouizille,  Paris,  1829, 1  have  not  seen. 

In  English  we  have  had  two  versions.  The  earlier  was  that 
of  Guthrie,  printed  first,  I  believe,  in  1756.  The  quality 
most  remarkable  in  Guthrie  is  his  audacity ;  he  was  resolved 
to  give  some  English  for  Quintilian's  sentences,  and  when  he 
could  not  see  the  sense,  either  by  the  light  of  his  own  scanty 
learning,  or  of  Gedoyn 's  French,  he  boldly  excogitated  some- 
thing, and  thrust  on  his  reader  the  oflFspring  of  his  own  mind 
for  that  of  Quintilian's.  Of  his  travesties,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  do  him  injustice,  I  will  give  a  few  specimens.  In  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  Quintilian  says, 
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For  which  Guthrie  gives^ 

"In  all  sach  matters  a  leading  propotition  it  laid  down,  which  it 
the  subject-matter  of  contest.  Says  one  partj.  You  ham  been  guiUy  of 
sacrilege,  for  you  have  hiUed  a  man.'^  Says  the  other,  **Jf  I  ham 
kUled  a  man,  it  doe$  not  therrfore  follow  that  I  ham  been  gmUg  ofeacri- 
lege." 

In  the  third  chapter*  of  the  sixth  hook  QuiDtilian'reoords 
the  following  jest : 

Servus  DoIabellsB,  qnum  interro^^aretor,  an  dominns  ejot  aootioiMm 
propo6uisset>  Domum,  inqoit,  venduiit. 

This  Guthrie  metamorphoses  into 

'^  When  IhlabeUa  leae  about  to  jmrdkaee  a  dam,  who  oferedhimeeffio 
8(de,  he  asked  him  tohether  he  had  kU  tnaetef'e  learn  to  be  eM ;  Ha 
has,  replied  the  ilaye,  sold  his  house." 

Quintilian  remarks,  on  the  collocation  of  phrases, 

Cayendum  ne  deorescat  oratio,  at  fortiori  snbjongatur  aliquid  infir- 
miuB,  ut  efkonUgo  fwr,  aut  laltmini  petulans., 

Guthrie  presents  us  with 

**  We  are  to  avoid  a  dwindling  of  style ;  for  whatever  i$  weak  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  what  ie  strong :  Thus  sacrilege  is  a  higher  crime  than 
theft,  and  robbery  than  impudence." 

What  he  conceived  himself  to  mean,  when  he  was  writing  that 
**  whatever  is  weak  ought  to  he  suhjected  to  what  is  strong,"  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 

Quintilian  ohserves  of  definition,t 

Opus  est  aliquando  finitione  obecurioribus  et  ignotioribus  verbis,  ut 
quid  sit  darigatio,  proletarwu.  Erit  et  interim  notis  nomine  verbis,  ut 
quid  sit  penuSf  quid  litus.  Qu»  varietas  efflcit,  ut  eam  quidam  con- 
jecture, quidam  qualitati,  quidam  Icgitimis  qusestionibus  subjecerint. 

What  Guthrie  offers,  is, 

*^  There  is  no  way  of  defining  some  things,  but  tn  terms  more  obscure 
ihofl^  ihe  term  thai  is  d^ned.  Other  things  are  so  clear  in  their  sense, 
they  require  no  definition  as  to  the  term.  This  variety  has  occasioned 
a  great  deal'  of  logical  jargon,  which  is  very  unprofitable  to  iJie  busi- 
ness of  an  orator.** 

If  the  reader  choose  to  follow  him  a  few  sentenoes  further,  he 
may  see  a  little  more  of  strange  metamorphosis. 

•  Sect.  99.  4.  Vn.  8,  13. 
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In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book*  Quintilian  says, 

Est  et  quod  appellatur  k  novis  vdrifMa^  qu4  voce  omnis  intellectus 
accipi  potest,  sed  hoc  nomine  don^runt  ea  quae  non  dicunt,  vertun 
intelligi  volunt;  ut  in  eum,  quern  saepius  k  ludo  redemerat  soror, 
agentem  cum  e^  talionis,  quod  el  pollicem  dormienti  recldisset,  &c. 

Guthrie  gives, 

**  The  word  understanding  may  be  indiflPerently  applied  to  all  opera- 
tions of  the  intellects.  £tU  when  we  say  that  a  thing  is  understood,  v>€ 
suppose  it  to  be  suppressed.  Thus  a  fellow  whose  sister  had  several  times 
redeemed  him  from  the  profession  of  prize-fighting,  sued  her,  upon  the 
statute  of  Talio,  for  cutting  off  his  thumb,  Ac. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  Quintilian  observes  of  the 
note-books  left  behind  him  by  Cicero, 

Nam  Ciceronis  ad  prsesens  mod6  tempus  aptatos  libertus  Tiro 
contraxit ;  quos  non  ideo  excuso,  quia  non  probem,  sed  ut  sint  magis 
admirabiles. 

Which  Guthrie  transforms  thus  : 

"  The  notes  Cicero  left  behind  him  were  only  for  his  own  private 
use,  and  were  abridged  by  his  freedman  Tiro  ;  cm  auction  which  I  do  not 
approve  of;  but  I  mention  it,  that  we  may  admire  them  the  more." 

Quintilian,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth,  chapter  of  the  twelfth 
book,  says  that  the  orator  is  to  study  his  cause  well  before  he 
ventures  to  speak  upon  it,  premeditation  being  safer  than 
writing : 

Licet  tamen  prsecogitare  plura,  et  animum  ad  omnes  casus  componere; 
idque  est  tutius  stilo,  quo  facilitis  et  omittitur  cogitatio,  et  transfertur. 

Guthrie  makes  him  say, 

"  Upon  the  whole  we  ought  to  consider  and  premeditate  every 
circumstance,  and  to  be  prepared  against  all  events  and  objections. 
This  is  most  safely  done  by  toritvng.  For  thereby  we  can  most  readily 
admit  or  transpose  a  thought." 

Yet  he  has  the  confidence  to  say,  in  a  note  on  the  second 
chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  that  "  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  this  chapter,  will  not  be  surprised  at  my 
being  obliged  now  and  then  to  throw  in  a  word  that  is  not  in 
the  original ;"  and  adds  that  **the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  though  he 
takes  much  greater  liberties  of  that  sort  than  I  do,  has  in  this 
chapter  several  times  mistaken  or  obscured  our  author's 
sense."  Gedoyn  is  closeness  and  accuracy  itself  compared 
♦  Sect.  12. 
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with  Guthrie,  and  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
"  throwing  in,"  such  words  as  Guthrie  forces  on  •*  our  author.** 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  dozens  of  similar  instances. 

Patsall,  who  followed  Guthrie  in  1 774,  is  better  on  the 
whole ;  perhaps  he  has  not  more  than  half  as  many  fiiults  as 
Guthrie;  but  many  of  what  he  has  are  very  gross.  He 
translates  Mithridates  corpore  ingenUt  perinde  armattu,  **Mith- 
ridates  having  likewise  ihe  advantage  of  a  huge  body,"  from 
which  single  specimen  the  reader  may  fully  estimate  his 
ability  to  exhibit  in  another  language  the  niceties  of  Quin- 
tilian's  diction.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  Guthrie's 
version,  nor  Patsall's,  is  complete;  for  whole  chapters,  and 
large  portions  of  chapters,  are  omitted  in  each  of  them. 

There  are  two  Italian  versions  of  the  Institutes,  by  Orazio 
Toscanella,  4to.,  Venice,  1568,  and  by  Garilli,  VercelU,  1780. 
There  is  one  in  German,  by  H.  P.  C.  Hencke,  8  vols.  8yo., 
1775,  which  was  republished  in  an  improved  form  by  Biller- 
beck,  in  1825. 
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24.  Causes  which  Virginius  puts  under  this  head,  25—31.  Other 
species  of  causes,  32 — 34  ....        Page  42 

Ch.  V.  Questions  as  to  legality  of  proceedings,  §  1—4.  As  to  par- 
ticular points  of  law,  6,6.  .  .  .53 

Ch.  YI.  Questions  about  torUmg,  and  the  mtemtum  of  the  toriter,  either 
regard  both  these  points,  or  one  only,  §  1 — i.  Arguments  against 
the  letter  in  writings,  5 — 8.  In  favour  of  it,  9 — 11.  General 
questions  under  this  head,  12    .  .  .  .  .55 

Ch.  VII.  Of  contradictory  laws,  §  1 — 6.  Right  is  either  admitted  or 
doubtfiil,  7 — 9.     Contradictory  points  in  the  same  law,  10     .58 

Ch.  YIII.  Of  syllogism ;  intimately  connected  with  definition,  §  1,  2. 
Determines  by  inference  what  is  uncertain  in  the  letter  of  any 
writing,  3 — 6.  Or  even  what  is  not  expressed  in  the  writing,  7 .  60 

Ch.  IX.  Ambiguity  in  words,  §  1 — 3.  Words  divided,  4.  Com- 
poimded,  5,  6.  Ambiguity  of  words  in  connexion  with  one 
another,  7 — 13.    Some  remarks  on  ambigidty,  14^  15  .     63 

Ch.  X.  Affinity  between  different  states,  §  1 — 4.  Some  precepts  with 
regard  to  causes  can  be  given  only  when  the  causes  themselves  are 
stated,  5 — 7.  Impossible  to  give  instruction  on  every  particular 
point,  8,  9.  Many  things  the  student  must  teach  himself,  and  must 
depend  for  success  on  his  own  efforts,  10 — 17  .  .    66 

BOOK  VIIT. 

IKTRODUCTION. 

A  plain  and  simple  method  of  teaching  to  be  preferred,  §  1 — 5.  (Re- 
capitulation of.  the  precepts  given  in  the  preceding  parts  oiTEe 
workJ6 — 12.  [style  and  delivery  require  more  abSity  and  study 
than  other  parts  Qforatory|J3— 15.  Excellence  in  them  attained 
by  study  and  arMl6,  17.  fYfiJ^  a  speaker  may  be.  too  solicitous 
about  his  languagejl8 — 26?  (Necessity  of  practicej27— :30.  IWe 
must  not  always  be  striving  for  sometlung  greater  and  higherlsi 
—33 -^71 

t  Ch.  yStyle  depends   on  the  judjcious  choice    of   words,  and    the 

•^        juoTcious  combination  of  theml    Necessity  of  studying  to  speak 

pure  Latin         .  .  .         • ,  .78 
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Ca  IL  Propriety  of  words ;  words  are  proper  in  more  tbaa  one  tense, 
§  1 — 3.  A  word  which  may  not  be  exactly  proper,  is'not  always  to 
be  condemned  as  improper,  4—  6.  Some  words  may  be  proper,  and 
yet  have  no  oratorical  merits  7,  8.  The  excellenoe  of  signifioanoy, 
9 — 11.  Concemingobsourity,  12, 18.  Arises  firom  the  use  of  unusual 
words,  or  firom  faulty  composition,  14 — 16.  ^om  drcumlocotion, 
17,  18.    From  desire  for  bre^,  1»— 21.  (perspicuity  the  chief 


•re^ty,  19—21.  i^erspicmty  tne  cnier 
-20  Page  79 


excellence  of  language^  22 — 24 

Ch.  IIL  Of  ornament  of  style ;  fondness  for  it  in  otatorS)  1 1—4.  It  is 
howeyer  of  service  in  gaining  the  attention  of  an  audience,  5,  i£> 
What  sort  of  ornament  should  be  studied ;  some  faults  border  on 
excellences,  7 — 10.  ^mament  musf  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjectjll — 14 .  Ornament  from  the  dioioe  of  words, 
15 — 18.  Some  woros  are  used  rather  from  necessity  than  because 
they  are  approved,  19,  20.  Conmion  words  sometimes  most 
eflfective,  21—28.  Of  the  use  of  old  words,  24—29.  The  modems 
cautious  in  forming  new  words,  80 — 87.  IJnbecoming  expressions 
to  be  avoided,  38,  39.  (TEe  grace  of  a  speaker^s  s^le  depends 
partly  j^n  the  langpage  which  ne  uses,  and  partly  on  lus  mode  of 
deliveryTUo.  41.  CSuitableness  of  styl^42,  48.  Various  faulto  of 
style ;  ri  Kaxifj^arov,  44—47.  Meaimess,  48,  49.  Diminution, 
tautology,  uniformity,  verbosity,  superfluity  of  polish,  50 — 55. 
AfTectation,  ungraceful  arrangement  of  words  or  matter,  inelegant 
,     use  of  figures,  injudicious  mixture  of  different  styles,  56— (JO. 

^^\Mf^^  ETftfinfiTio^  of  c%r  ftp<i  ym4  fi^affriptiw.  61—70.  To  attam  H 
^0^       nature  must  be  studied  and  imitated,  71.    Assisted  by  similes,  72. 

r  But  care  must  be  tak^  that  the  similes  themselves  be*  lucid,  78. 

Further  observations^n  similes,  74 — 81.-  Representation,  82. 
Emphasis,  83—86.  Various  modes  of  adorning  and  giving  effect 
to  language,  87—90       .  .  .  .  .  .86 

Ch.  IY.  Of  amplification  and  diminution ;  things  are  exaggerated  or 
extenuated  by  the  terms  applied  to  them,  §  1,  2.  Modes  of 
augmentation,  3 — 9.  By  comparison,  10—14.  By  reasoning  and 
inference,  15 — 25.  fiy  an  accumulation  of  terms  or  particulars, 
26,  27.  Modes  of  extenuation  are  similar,  28.  Hyperbole, 
29 108 

Ch.  V.  Of  striking  thoughts,  §1,2.  Of  Hke  modes  of  introducing  them, 
8 — 14.  Various  kinds  imd  origins  of  them,  15 — 19.  How  they 
may  be  faulty,  20 — 24.  Those  are  in  error  who  study  them  too 
much,  as  well  as  those  who  utterly  neglect  them,  25—84.  Tran- 
sition to  tropes,  85      . .  .  .  .  .  .    115 

Ch.  VI.  Of  tropes ;  much  disputation  about  them>  J 1 — 8.  Metaphor,  4, 
5.  Three  motives  for  the  uto  of  metaphor,  o—%.  Four  modes  in 
which  it  is  applied,  9 — 13.  Objections  to  its  frequent  use ;  faults 
committed  in  regard  to  it,  14 — 18.  Of  synecdoche,  19—22. 
Metonymy,  28 — 28.    Antonomasia,  29,  80.  Onomatopoeia,  81 — 88. 
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Cataehraii,  84—86.  Mfttalepris,  37-80.  *EiriBtTov,  40—43. 
Allegory,  44—58.  Irony,  54—66.  Applications  of  aUegory,  67, 
58.  Derision;  drcnmlooution,  69—61.  Hyperbaton,  62—67. 
Hyperbole,  its  exeellences  and  faults,  68—76  .       Page  124 


BOOK  IX.  ^   /y^ 

Gh.  I  Of  figures  1  often  confounded  with  tropes,  §  1*^8.  Ipififerenee 
between  the^(^-6.  Name  not  of  great  importance,  7—9.  the 
word  flgur^ilslaken  by  some  in  a  more  ejctended,-  by  others  in  a 
more  confined,  sense,  10—14.  Two  kinds  of  figures,  those  of  thought 
and  those  of  wocds,  1^18.  Of  figures  of  thought,  19—21. 
Some  make  them  too  numerous,  22 — 24.  Quotation  trom  Cicero 
j/;/<nr«A.    €U  Oratore,  2^-^^    Another  from  Cicero's  OwKor,  87— 45      144  ' 

Ct,  li.  Quintilian  makes  figuires  less  numerous  than  Cicero  and  some 
other  writers,  §  1 — 5.  Of  inten*ogation,  6 — 15.  Ot  prolepsis  or 
anticipation,  16 — 18.    Doubt,  19.    Communication  or  pret^oe  of 

-  ■'  ecmsultaticm  with  the  audience,  20 — 24.  Permission,  26.  Modes  of 
simulation,  ifi— 29.  Of  personification,  30^88.  Pretended 
writings,  and  parodies,  84,  85.    Other  fiction?  of  persons,  36,  37. 

.      Apostrophe,     88,     39.      Yivjd     or    t^prftaftnfi^t,ivft    nnrrfttinn     ^d 

Bi/idMti  A.d^BcriptiQyL  40>-48.  Irony,  44—63.  Aposiopesis,  54^57.  Of 
f  k^H  imitation  of  other  persons'  manner,  and  some  other  figures,  68 — 
68.  Bmphasis,  64.  Of  figurcUcB  controverttce,  causes  in  which 
figurative  kngui^  is  adopted,  65,  66.  Such  language  is  used 
when  it  is  unsa&  to  speak  plainly,  67 — 75.  When  respect  for 
some  person  puts  a  restraint  on  the  speaker,  76 — 95.  Or  where  a 
fjEtirer  opportunity  for  speaking  is  sought,  96 — 99.  Comparison, 
100,  101.  Other  figures  m'entioned  hy  different  writers,  102 — 
107 154 

Ch.^III.  Of  verbal  figures ;  are  either  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  lying 
^ther  in  the  words  themselves  or  in  the  collocation  of  them,  §1,2. 
(Use  and  prevalence  of  figur^ 3— 5.  Figures  in  gender  of  nouns,  6. 
In  verbs,  7.  In  number,  87  One  part  of  speech  put  for  another, 
9,  10.  Chance  in  tenses  and  other  particmlars,  11 — 13,  Some 
figures  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  14—16.  Some  derived  from 
the  Greek,  17.  Some  formed  by  addition  or  retrenchment,  18. 
Changes  in  degrees  of  comparison,  19.  Other  changes,  20,  21. 
Parenthesis  and  apostrophe,  22—26.  Effect  of  figmres  on  the 
hearer,  27.  Emphatical  repetition  of  words,  28—84.  Epanodos 
or  regression,  36,  36.  Polyptoton  and  metabole,  37 — 40.  Plooe ; 
artful  reiteration  of  words,  41—44.  Employment  of  several 
words  nearly  in  the  same  sense,  45.  Pleonasm,  46,  47.  Accumu- 
lation of  different  words  and  phrases,  48,  49.  Asyndeton  and 
polysyndeton,  50 — 54.  Climax,  65—67.  Of  figures  formed  by 
retrenchment  of  words :  words  left  to  be  understood  from  the 
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context,  58-^1.  Syneseugmenoii,  62—64.  ParMUattoIe,  65. 
Paronomasia,  Tarious  examples  of  it^  66—74.  Parbon,  l^moDO- 
teleutoQ,  homoeoptoton,  isocolon,  75 — 80.  Aiittth«toii,  91 — 86. 
Some  writers  too  miach  devotejl  to  moltiplyiiig  and  HiMfemgntAmg 
figures;  examples,  87 — 9^  (An  orator  should  emploj  figures 


9^QLa 
iWl(R)— 


moderately  and  judieiouslyJlOb— 102  .  .        Ptoge  182  \ 

Ch.  rV.  Of  compositkm,  or  ctdtttstion  of  style ;  autliority  of  Cicero    ' 
acknowledged,  §  1,  2.    Attentigp  to  oomposition  too  muoh  dis- 
couraged ^  some  antiiers,  8,  4.  (^  ^erjrtfaing  the  powws  of  nature 
should  be  cul^Tated  to  the  utoios^  5^7.    Union  of  power  with 
grace,  8,  9.  (fizeeltooe  of  sl^le  serves  not  onl^  to  please  but  to 
convince  the'Eeare^O — 13.    This  may  be  proved  by  altering  the     ^ 
arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  elegant  ogmpoattioo,  14,  1 5. 
Style  not  neglected  by  the  ancients,  16 — 18.  ^rose  may  be  more 
(XT  less  c(»npaot  and  studied]!  9 — 21.    Particulars  that  require 
attention  in  it,  22.    Of  ord^  28 — 81.    Of  junoUoDS  of  words, 
and  of  hiatus^  32-^6.    Of  junctions  of  consonants  and  Towels, 
and  the  repetition  of  syllables,  37—43.    Of  members  and  commas, 
44.    Of  numbers  or  rhythm,  45.    DifEbrenoe  between  rhythm  and 
metre,  46—51.    Of  feet  in  prose;  a  remaric  of  Cioero,  62 — 55. 
How  far  number  or  rhythm  should  be  studied  in  prose,  56. 
Oratorical  numbers  or  rhythm,  57 — 60.    Attention  to  numbers 
most  requidte  at  the  b^gmnings  and  ends  of  periods,  61 — 65. 
What  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  middle  parts,  66 — 71.    Of  the 
occurrence  of  verses,  or  parts  of  yerses,  in  prose,  72 — 76.    Every- 
thing that  sounds  like  metre  should  be  avoided,  77. 78.   Of  feet,  79 
— 86.  AJl  kinds  of  feet  must  enter  into  prose  composition,  67—89. 
Are  varied  by  union  and  division,  90,  91.    The  force  and  influence 
of  particular  feet,  92  —94.    Of  the  closing  feet  of  periods,  95—1 09. 
Of  the  Tourth  psdon,  110,  111.    Aspeaker  must  not  be  too  solicitous 
about  h.is  measures,  112—115.  (The  ear  must  judge ;  many  things   - " 
cannot  "be  taught  by  rule3ll6— 121.    Of  commata,  122,  128.    Of 
a  period,  and  its  members,  124 — 127.    What  kinds  of  sentences 
are  eli^ble  for  particular  parts  of  speeches,  and  for  particular 
subjects,  128 — 130.    Whai  feet  should  prevail  in  certain  sorts  of    i 
composition,  181 — 137.  rComposition  and  delivery  must  be  alike    1 
varied  to  suit  difibrent  suBjects^38 — 141.    A  rough  and  forcible    | 
style  preferable  to  the  smooth  and  nerveless,  142 — 145.  (£on-     i 
olud^g  remark^46, 147        ....  .    212 

BOOK  X, 

Ch.  lyOf  reading  tot  improvement)  §  1 — 4.  We  have  to  acquire  matter 
and  words,  5—7.  Facility  in  speaking  is  attained  by  exercise  in 
it,  and  by  reading,  hearing,  and  writing,  8 — 15.  Advantages  of 
hearing  and  readmg,  16 — 19.  What  authors  should  be  read,  and 
how,  20,  21.  Improvement  from  reading  speeches  on  both  sides 
of  a  quostion,  22,  28.  We  are  not  to  think  even  the  greatest 
authors  in&llible,  yet  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  finding  fault  with 
them,  24—36,    Of  reading  poets,  27—80.    Historians,  81—84, 
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XXIY  CONTEWTS. 

Philosophers,  35,  36.  Some  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal 
of^lmost  all  authors,  37 — 42.  General  observations  respecting 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  48 — 45.  Homer,  46 — 51.  Hesiod, 
52.  Antimachus,  53.  Panyasis,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  54.  Aratus, 
Theocritus,  55.  Pisander,  Nicander,  Tyrtaeus,  and  others,  56. 
Of  the  elegiac  poets,  Callimachus,  Philetas,  Archilochus,  57 — 60. 
Of  the  lyric  poets;  Pindar,  61.  Stesichorus,  62.  Alcaeus,  63. 
Simonides,  64.  Of  the  old  comedy  ;  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Crati- 
nuB,  65.  Of  tragedy;  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  66 — 68. 
Menander,  Philemon,  69 — 72.  Of  history ;  Thucydides,  Herodotus, 
Theopompus,  and  others,  73 — 75.  Of  orators  ;  Demosthenes, 
-^schines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  76—80.  Of 
the  philosophers ;  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  81 — 
84.  Of  the  Roman  poets,  Vii^  Lucretius,  Varro,  Ennius,  Ovid, 
and  others,  85-— 90.  Flattery  of  Domitian,  91,  92.  Of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Catullus,  and  others, 
93—96. '  Latm  writers  of  Tragedy,  97,  98.  Of  Comedy,  99,  100. 
Of  History,  101 — 104.  Of  Latin  Orators ;  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio, 
Messala,  and  others,  105 — 122.  Of  Latin  writers  on  Philosophy, 
especially  Seneca,  123 — 131     ....       Page  246 

j    Ch.  II.  Of  imitation ;  necessity  of  it,  and  remarks  upon  it,  §  1 — 13.    Not 

j^  every  quality,  even  in  eminent  authors,  is  to  be  imitated ;  necessity 

^)f  judgment  in  the  choice  of  models  for  imitation,  14—21.    We 

are  not  to  imitate  one  author  only,  22—26.     Not  to  imitate  style 

only,  27,28       , 277 

f  Ch.  III.  Of  writing ;  utility  of  it>  §  1 — 4.  How,  and  what,  we  should 
write ;  necessity  of  correction,  6 — 14.  Judicious  exercise  requisite, 
1 5 — 18.  Objections  to  dictation,  19 — 21.  A  retired  place  desirable 
for  composition ;  of  writing  at  night,  22 — 27.  But  retirement 
cannot  always  be  secured,  and  we  must  do  our  best  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  28 — 30.  Further  remarks,  31 
—38 283 

Ch.  IV.  Observations  on  correction ;  we  must  not  indulge  in  it  too 
much    ..,♦....    291 

Ch.  Y .  What  sort  of  composition  we  should  practise ;  of  translating 
Greek  into  Latin,  §  1 — 8.  Of  putting  the  writing  of  eminent 
authors  into  other  words,  9 — 11.  Of  theses,  common-places, 
declamations,  and  other  species  of  composition  and  exercise,  12 — 
20.  Cases  for  declamation  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  real 
cases,  21—23    .......    292 

Ch.  YI.  Of  thought  and  premeditation     «...     298 

Ch.  YIL  Of  the  ability  of  speaking  exteinpore ;  necessity  for  it,  §  1 — 
4.  How  it  is  to  be  acquired,  5 — 23.  How  we  must  guard  against 
losing  it,  24— 33  .  .  .  .  .  .  '  300 
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BOOK  XI. 

Oh.  L  Of  speakiBgwith  propriety ;  in  difllnmitcatiset,  S 1 — 6.  In  difliBretit 
parts  of  the  same  cause,  6,  7.  The  orator's  chief  oonsidenition  is, 
what  is  becoming,  8 — 11.  What  is  becoming  is  generally  found  in 
union  with  what  is  expedient,  12 — 14.  Vanity  and  self-applause 
always  unbecoming  in  an  orator,  15 — 17.  Whether  Cicero  is 
chai^geable  with  this  faulty  18 — 2i,  But  an  orator  may  some- 
times express  confidence,  25,  26.  Tet  not  so  as  to  declare  that  hit 
judgment  must  be  infallible,  27,  28.  Other  faults  in  orators 
noticed,  29,  30.  Different  kinds  of  oratory  are  suited  to  different 
speakers,  31 — 38.  An  orator  should  also  adapt  his  style  to  the 
characters  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  89 — 42.  He  must  also 
vary  it  to  suit  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  43 — 45.  He 
must  also  have  regard  to  time  and  place,  46 — 18.  To  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  49—56.  To  the  diaraoters  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
opposed,  57 — 67.  How  he  may  sometimes  avoid  offending  those 
against  whom  he  speaks,  68—74.  How  the  judge  may  be  con- 
ciliated, 75—77.  How  an  orator  may  notice  points  in  which  he  is 
conscious  that  he  himself,  or  his  par^,  is  vulnerable,  78 — 83. 
How  he  may  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  84.  How  he  may  soften 
his  language  in  an  attack  on  any  one,  85 — 90.  Excess  in  every 
respect  to  be  avoided,  91.  Diffisrent  kinds  of  oratory  find  favour 
with  different  audieDcee,  92,  93  .  .  .        JPage  309 

Ch.  II.  Of  the  memory ;  necessity  of  cultivating  it>  §  1 — 3.  Its  nature, 
and  remarkable  powers,  4 — 10.  Simonides  was  the  first  that 
taught  an  art  of  memory,  11^16.  What  method  of  assisting  the 
memory  has  been  tried  by  orators,  17 — 23.  Its  insufficiency  for 
fixing  a  written  or  premeditated  speech  in  the  mind,  24 — 26.  A 
more  simple  method  recommended,  27 — 39.  The  greatest  of  all 
aids  to  the  memory  is  exercise,  40— -43.  Whether  an  orator  should 
write  his  speeches,  and  learn  them  by  heart  word  for  word,  44 — 
49.    Bemarkable  examples  of  power  of  memory,  50,  51        .    382 

Gh.  Hi.  Of  delivery ;  the  effect  of  it,  and  qualifications  necessary  to 
excellence  in  it,  §  1 — 9.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  study  of 
delivery  is  useless,  10 — 13.  Of  the  voice,  its  natural  excellences 
and  defects,  14 — 18.  Care  that  should  be  taken  of  the  voice,  19 
— 23.  Exercise  of  it  necessary,  24 — 29.  Of  pronunciation  and 
delivery ;  pronunciation  should  be  clear,  30  —34.  Distinct,  35 — 39. 
Graceful  and  agreeable,  40 — 42.  Of  equality  wad  variety  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  43 — 52,  Of  the  management  of  the  breath, 
58 — 56.  Of  falling  into  a  singing  tone,  57 — 60.  Of  appropriate 
pronunciation  and  delivery,  61—64.  Of  gesture,  65 — 68.  Of 
decorum,  69 — 71.  Of  the  countenance,  72—81.  Of  the  manage- 
ment of  other  parts  of  the  body,  82—87.  Of  imitation  ;  -must  not 
be  in  excess,  88 — 91.  Of  certain  common  gestures  and  attitudes 
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181—136.    Of  dress,  and  the  management  of  the  toga,  187—149. 
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An  orator  must  adapt  his  deliTery  to  his  subject,  and  to  the 
chajraetera  of  those  before  whom  h«  epeaka  ;  variouB  romarks  on 
deoorum  in  speaking,  150 — 176.  But  everything  cauuot  be  taught, 
and  an  orator  mu&t  consult  his  own  powers  and  qaiiUGcations, 
177—184  ,,-,,.        Page  344 
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Importance  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work.     Quintilian  goes 
farther  than  Cicero  in  forming  the  Orator. 

Ch.  I.  A  great  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  according  to  Cato's  defini- 
tion, §  ],  2.  A  bad  man  cannot  be  a  consummate  orator,  as  he  is 
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ment of  some  good  object,  36 — 45      ....    391 
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31 402 
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orator   ........    410 
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Ch.  Y.  Necessity  of  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  to  an  orator,  §  1~  4. 
Natural  advantages  to  be  cultivated,  5,  6        .  .  .    414 
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Ch.  Yin.  The  oifttor  must  ttady  a  oaoae  well  before  he  Teotiiree  to 
plead  it ;  he  must  examine  all  documents  connected  with  it»  and 
thorong^y  weigh  the  statements  of  his  dient  .    422 

Ch.  IX.  Applause  not  to  be  too  ea^ferly  sought^  1 1 — 7.  InreotiTeB  to 
be  but  sparinglj  introduced  mto  a  speech,  8 — 18.  How  far  an 
orator  should  prepare  himself  by  writing  his  speech ;  he  must 
qualify  himself  to  reply  extempore  to  objections  that  may  be 
suddenly  started,  14—21         ....        Page  426 

Ch.  X.  Of  different  styles  of  oratoiy ;  comparison  of  the  varieties  in 
eloquence  with  those  in  painting  and  sculpture,  |  1 — 9.  Charao> 
ters  of  sereral  Latin  oraton,  10,  11.  Merits  of  Cicero,  12 — 15. 
I  Styles  of  the  Attie^  Asiatic,  and  Rhodian  orators,  16 — 19.  Remarks 
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Greeks  only  in  deliveiy ;  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  in 
this  respect,  27 — 84.  Ilie  Romans  exhorted  to  cultivate  force  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  language,  85 — 89-  Folly  of  those  who 
would  reject  all  ornament^  40^—48.  Whether  a  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  styles  of  speaking  and  writing,  49 — 57.  Of  the 
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Ch.  XI.  The  orator  must  leave  off  speaking  in  public  before  he  £uls 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Arrangement  necessary  to  be  studied,  §  1 — 8.    But  no  general  roles 
can  be  given  with  respect  to  it,  4« 

1.  Of  Invention,  I  think,  enough  has  been  said ;  for  I  have 
not  only  treated  of  the  mode  of  informing  judges,  but  have 
touched  on  the  art  of  exciting  their  feelings.  But  as  it  is  not 
enough  for  those  who  are  erecting  edifices,  to  collect  stones 
and  materials,  and  other  things  useful  for  the  architect,  unless 
the  hand  of  the  workman  be  also  applied  to  the  disposition 
.  and  collocation  of  them,  so,  in  speaking,  however  abundant  be 
the  quantity  of  matter,  it  will  form  but  a  confused  mass  and 
heap,  unless  similar  arrangement  bind  it  together,  disposed  in 
regular  order,  and  with  its  several  parts  connected  one  mth 
another.  2.  It  is  therefore  not  vnthout  reason  that  arrange- 
ment  is  considered  the  second  of  the  five  parts* "of  oratory ;  for 
though  all  the  limbs  of  a  statue  be  cast,  it  is  not  a  statue 
until  they  are  united ;  and  if,  in  our  own  bodies,  or  those  of 
any  other  animals,  we  were  to  displace  or  alter  the  position 
of  any  part,  they  would,  though  they  had  the  same  number  of 
parts,  be  but  monsters.  Even  our  joints,  if  but  in  the  least  ' 
degree  dislocated,  lose  their  whole  use  and  power  of  action ; 
and  disorder  in  an  army  is  an  impediment  to  its  efficiency. 
3.  Nor  do  those  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong,  who  think  that 
the  system  of  the  world  is  maintained  by  order,  and  that,  if  its 
order  were  broken,  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  whole. 

*  Compare  vi  4,  1.    Spalding.    See  note  on  iii.  1, 1. 
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So  speech,  if  deficient  in  that  quality,  must  necessarily  be 
confused,  and  float  like  a  ship  without  a  helm  ;  it  can  have  no 
coherence  ;  it  must  exhibit  many  repetitions,  and  many  omis- 
sions ;  and,  hke  a  traveller  wandering  by  night  in  unknown 
regions,  must,  as  having  no  stated  course  or  object,  be  guided 
bj  chance  rather  than  design. 

4.  The  whole  of  this  book,  therefore,  shall  be  devoted  to 
arrangement ;  a  quality,  which,  if  it  could  be  taught  by  rules 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  subject,  would  not  have  fellen  to  the 
lot  of  so  small  a  number  of  speakers.  But  as  the  forms  of 
causes  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  infinite  in  variety,  and  as 
no  one  cause,  during  so  many  ages,  has  been  found  in  all 
respects  similar  to  another,  0ie  pleader  must  exercise  his 
^-  sagacity,  his  discernment,  his  invention,  and  his  judgment, 
and  must  ask  counsel  from  himself  J  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  some  things  that  may  be  taught  by  precept,  and 
of  these  I  shall  not  fail  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Definition  of  arrangement^  §  1 .  Must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  causes,  2,  8.  How  Quintillan  used  to  study  and  contemplate 
causes,  4-— 9.  The  best  order  for  arguments,  10 — 12.  How  we 
may  reply  to  a  single  accusation,  18 — 15.  Or  to  several,  16 — 18. 
How  we  may  omit  or  neglect  some  points,  19 — 22.  Further 
remarks  on  the  consideration  of  a  cause,  23 — 25.  We  must  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  to  the  most  important  points,  26 — 28.  QuintUian 
used  to  increase  the  points  in  his  own  favour  by  division,  29 — 88. 
Invention  assisted  by  division,  84 — 36.  Which  party  should  speak 
first,  is  not  a  matter  for  great  consideration,  87 — 39.  How  the 
more  intrinsic  points  in  a  cause  are  to  be  discovered  is  shown  by  a 
subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  40— 64, 

1.  Let  dimswii^  then,  as  I  signified  above,*  be  the  distribution 
of  a  number  of  things  into  its  component  parts ;  partitton^  the 
regular  distribution  of  parts  into  their  members,  and  a  just 
disposition  connecting  those  that  follow  ^ith  those  that  pre- 
cede ;  and[arrangement  a  due  distribution  of  things  and  their 
parts  in  their  proper  placesTl  2.  But  let  us  remember  that 

»  V.  10,  68. 
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AJarrangement  is  often  altered  to  suit  the  interest  of  a  cause, 
and  that  the  same  question  is  not  always  discussed  first  by 
both  parties  T)  a  point  of  which,  to  omit  other  examples, 
Demosthenes  and  ^schines  may  afford  us  an  instance,  who, 
in  the  trial  concerning  Ctesiphon,  adopt  a  yery  different  order, 
as  the  accuser  commences  with  the  question  of  law,  on  which 
be  thought  himself  the  stronger,  while  the  defendant  introduces 
all  other  particulars,  or  almost  all,  before  touching  on  the 
question  of  law,  in  order  to  prepare  the  judges  for  considering 
^e  point  of  legality  at  the  conclusion,  3.  For  it  may  be  to 
the  interest  of  one  side  to  state  one  point  first,  and  of  the 
other  to  state  another ;  else  the  pleading  would  always  be  con- 
ducted at  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecutor ;  and,  in  a  case  of 
mutual  accusation,  when  each  party  defends  himself  before  he 
accuses  his  adversaiy,  the  order  of  everything  on  either  side 
must  be  different.*  I  shall  therefore  set  forth  the  method 
which  I  myself  have  followed,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
partly  from  the  rules  of  others,  and  partly  from  my  own 
reasoning ;  nor  have  I  ever  made  any  mystery  of  it. 

■^  4.Qt  was  my  great  care,  in  forensic  pleadings,  to  ascertain, 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  points  that  were  concerned  in  any 
cause^  as  in  the  schools  there  are  certain  particulars,  and 
but  fSw,  that  are  laid  down  previous  to  the  declamation ;  the 
Greeks  call  them  HfMcra.X  Cicero  § /)roponto.  When  I  had 
placed  these,  as  it  were,  fidl  in  my  view,  I  contemplated  the 
cause  not  less  with  reference  to  the  opposite  side  than  to  my 
own.p 

IT  5. (First,  then,  (what  is  not  difiBcult  to  be  ascertained,  but 
is  above  all  to  be  regarded,)  I  settled  what  each  party  wished 
to  establish,  and  then  hy  what  means,  in  the  following  way. 
I  considered  what  the  prosecutor  would  state  first ;  this  would 
either  be  an  cuimittedj  or  a  contested-  point.  If  it  were  admitted, 
the  question  could  not  lie  in  it.  6.  I  passed  therefore  to  the 
answer  of  the  defendant,  and  considered  it  in  the  same  way^ 
Sometimes,  too,  what  was  elicited  from  thence  was  admitted; 

*  In  cmticategwria,  that  is,  recrimination  and  mutual  accutation,  the 
arrangement  on  each  side  is  different ;  for  instance,  if  you  accuse  m« 
of  homicide,  and  I  accuse  you  of  sacrilege,  I  should  speak  first  of 
homicide,  in  order  to  clear  myself,  while  you  would  speak  first  of 
sacrilege.     Twmebut.    See  iii  10,  4. 

t  Comp.  vi.  4,  8  ;  iv.  2,  28. 

t  IV.  2,  28.  S  Topic  0.  21. 
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But  as  80011  as  there  began  to  be  any  disagreement,  the 
question  arose.  The  process  was  of  this  nature :  You  kiUed 
a  man ;  I  did  kill  him ;  the  fact  is  admitted ;  I  pass  on. 
7,  The  defendant  ought  to  give  a  reason  why  he  hilled  him. 
It  is  lawful^  he  may  say,  to  kill  an  adulterer  with  an  adulteress. 
It  is.  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  law.  We  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  third  point,  about  which  there  may  be  a  dispute. 
They  were  not  guilty  of  adultery ;  they  were.  Hence  arises 
the  question.  It  is  a  controversy  about  fact,  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.  8.  Sometimes,  however,  a  third  point  is  admitted, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  adultery.  But,  the  accuser  may  say, 
it  was  not  lawful  for  you  to  kill  them ;  for  you  were  an  exile,  or 
infamous,  There  is,  then,  a  question  about  law.  But  if, 
when  the  prosecutor  says  at  first,  You  have  hilled,  the  de- 
fendant reply,  I  have  not  killed,  the  dispute  commences  at 
once.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  ascertain  when  the  controversy 
begins ;  and  we  must  consider  what  forms  the  first  question.* 

9.  The  accusation  may  be  simple :  Bahirius  killed  Satur- 
ninus  ,*t  or  complex  :  Lucius  Varenus  has  incurred  the  penalty 
of  the  law  respecting  assassins  ;  for  he  is  guilty  of  killing  Caius 
Varenus,  of  wounding  Cneius,  and  also  of  MUing  Salarius  ;J 
since  there  will  thus  be  three  distinct  propositions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  civil  suits.  §  But  out  of  a  complex  accusation 
may  arise  several  questions  and  s*at^s,||  if  the  accused  denies 
one  point,  justifies  another,  and  endeavours  to  set  aside  another 
by  taking  exception  IF  at  the  form  of  process.  In  this  case  the 
accuser  must  consider  carefully  what  he  ought  to  refute,  and 
in  what  parts  of  his  speech. 

10.  As  to  what  concerns  the  accuser,  I  do  not  altogether 
dissent  from  Celsus,  who,  doubtless  following  Cicero,  persists 

^    in  maintaining  somewhat  too  positively,  on  this  head,  thatftyong 
arguments  should  be  advanced  in  the  first  place,  the  strongest 

*  CovmderaH  debet,  quce  primam  qucestzonem  facit,]  These  words  are 
evidently  corrupt  Spalding  proposes  qtuB  priTna  qucestionum  fuerit,  or 
qtrnm  primam,  qtbcestionem  facias. 

t  V.  7,  20. 

t  See  V.  13,  28 ;  and  the.  fragments  of  the  speech  Pro  Vareno  in 
Emesti.  The  words  commisit  and  cadit  in  the  text,  of  which  the  sense 
is  not  very  clear,  I  have  translated  in  conformity  with  the  notions  of 
Spalding. 

§  De  petiHonibvs.]  As  distinguished  from  criminal  prosecutions* 

II  III.  6, 1.  t  III.  6,  28. 
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of  all  in  the  last,  and  the  weaker  in  the  middle  ;  because  the 
judge  requires  to  be  moved  at  the  beginning,  and  pressed 
forcibly  at  the  en^  11.  But  on  the  side  of  tibe  accused,  the 
strongest  argumenT against  him  must  first  be  attacked,  lest 
the  judge,  looking  to  that  point,  should  regard  with  too  little 
fkvour  our  establishment  of  other  points.  Yet  this  order  may 
occasionally  be  changed,  if  the  lighter  points  be  evidently 
false,  and  the  refutation  of  the  heaviest  charge  extremely 
difficult ;  so  that,  after  thus  detracting  from  the  credit  of  the 
accusers,  we  may  proceed  to  the  last  point,  when  the  judge  is 
ready  to  suppose  that  aU  the  charges  may  be  false.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  a  reason  may  be  given  for  putting  off  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  charge,  and  a  refutation  of  it  may  be  promised, 
m  order  that  we  may  not  seem  to  fear  that  which  we  do  not  at 
once  overthrow.  12.  Attacks  on  the  past  life  of  the  accused 
must  generally  be  refuted  first,  that  the  judge  may  be  inclined 
to  hear  with  favour  the  question  on  which  he  is  to  give  a  de- 
cision. But  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  Varenus,  has  delayed 
the  consideration  of  such  charges  to  the  conclusion,  regarding, 
not  what  is  expedient  generally,  but  what  was  expedient  on 
that  occasion. 

13.  When  the  accusation  is  simple,  we  must  consider 
whether  we  will  give  our  answer  in  one  proposition  or  in 
several.  If  in  one,  whether  we  build  our  case  on  fact,  or  on 
written  law*  If  on  fact,  whether  what  is  charged  against  us 
is  to  be  denied  or  justified.  If  on  written  law,  on  what  point 
of  law  the  question  stands,  and  whether  it  regards  the  letter 
or  the  intention.  14.  This  we  shall  discover,  if  we  ascertain 
what  law  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  the  suit,  that  is,  on  what  the 
point  for  decision  rests.  In  the  exercises  of  the  schools, 
some  lawst  are  laid  down  merely  to  connect  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances in  a  case :  thus,  Let  a  father.X  wj^o  recognizes  a 
son  that  he  has  exposed,  take  him  hack  on  paying  for  his  suh- 

*  Quintilian  here  looks  to  the  primary  division  of  general  atcUet, 
according  to  which  some  are  de  re,  and  are  called  status  rationalea  ; 
others  de  scripto,  and  are  called  legales.    Capperonier.    See  b.  ilL  o.  6. 

t  Q^Msdam.']  We  must  imderstand  Ugts,  as  is  evident  £rom  the 
example  that  follows.    Capperonier. 

X  This  law  we  find  in  Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  pp.  286,  479 ;  and  in 
the  278th  of  the  Declamations  that  go  under  the  name  of  Quintilian. 
Spalding, 
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sistence;  Let  it  he  lawful  for  a  father  to  disinherit  n  son  who 
is  disobedient  to  his  admonitions.  A  father  who  has  taken 
hack  a  son  that  he  had  exposed,  requires  him  to  marry  a  rich 
relation ;  the  son  wishes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  poor 
person  that  brought  him  up.  16.  The  law  regarding  children 
exposed  is  a  subject  for  moving  the  feelings ;  *  but  the  dedsion 
depends  on  the  law  concerning  disinheritance.  Nor  does  the 
question  always  rest  on  one  law  only,  but  sometimes  on  more 
than  one,  as  in  a  case  of  dlyr/vo^/a,  or  contradictory  laws.f  This 
matter  being  considered,  it  will  be  seen  about  what  points  the 
question  is. 

A  complex  defence  is  such  as  that  in  Cicero's  speech  for 
Babirius:  If  he  had  killed  Satuminus,  he  would  have  etcted 
rightly;  but  he  did  not  kill  him,  16.  But  when  we  advance 
many  arguments  against  one  proposition,  we  must  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  dl  the  points  that  can  be  advanced,  and 
must  then  settle  in  what  part  of  our  speech  it  is  expedient 
that  each  should  be  stated.  1 7.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  I 
do  not  hold  the  same  opinion  which  I  expressed  a  little  above  J 
concerning  propositions,  and  to  which  I  assented  in  respect  to 
arguments,  (in  the  place  in  which  I  treated  of  proofs,!)  that 
we  may  sometimes  begin  with  the  stronger ;  for,  in  refutation, 
the  force  of  our  questions  ought  always  to  increase,  and  to 
proceed  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  whether  they  be  of 
the  same  or  a  different  kind.  18.  But  questions  of  law  may 
sometimes  arise  from  one  ground  of  dispute  after  another ; 
those  of  fact  look  always  to  one  point ;  in  both,  however,  the 
order  is  the  same.  But  let  us  speak  first  of  such  as  are  of 
different  kinds,  the  weakest  of  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
first. 

Hence  it  is  that,  after  considering  some  questions,  we  con- 
cede or  grant  them  to  the  opposite  party ;  for  we  cannot  pass 
to  others  unless  by  dismissing  those  that  come  first  19.  This 
ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  not  appear 
to  have  despaired  of  them,  but  to  have  set  them  aside,  because 

*  The  first  of  the  two  laws  has  no  influence  in  deciding  the  case  ; 
it  merely  affords  a  subject  for  either  party  to  excite  the  feelings ;  for 
the  father  will  say  that  he  took  back  his  exposed  son  ;  the  son  will  say 
that  while  he  was  exposed  he  was  brought  up  by  the  poor  man ;  and 
thus  each  party  will  have  an  affecting  topic  for  eloquence.     Tumebus. 

t  III.  6,  46,  and  yUi.  7.  t  Sect  10.  §  V.  12,  14. 
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we  can  establish  our  cause  without  them.  An  agent  demandi 
money  from  a  person  for  interest  on  an  inheritance :  a  quea- 
tion  may  ansa  whether  he  who  it  acting  a»  agent  ha$  a  right  to 
he  an  agents*  20.  Suppose  that  we,  after  we  have  discussed 
this  question,  give  it  up,  or  are  defeated  upon  it,  the  next 
question  may  be,  whether  he  in  whose  name  the  action  is 
brought,  has  a  right  to  hhve  an  agent.  Suppose  that  w^  give 
wayt  on  this  point  also,  the  cause  may  admit  of  the  question 
whether  he,  in  whose  name  the  suit  ^is  instituted,  is  heir  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  interest  is  due,  and  sole  heir,  21.  If  these 
points  also  be  granted,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  money  is 
really  due.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  yield  what  he  considered  his  strongest  point,  and  pass  on  to 
others  of  minor  importance.  Similar  to  the  preceding  case  is 
one  that  is  given  in  the  schools :  You  must  not  disinherit  an 
adopted  son ;  though  you  may  disinherit  this  adopted  son,  you 
must  not  disinherit  one  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country ; 
though  you  m>ay  disinherit  one  who  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  you  may  not  disinherit  whatever  deserving  son  has  not 
obeyed  your  will;  though  he  may  have  been  bound  to  obey 
your  wHl  in  all  other  things,  you  may  not  disinherit  him  for  not 
hamng  obeyed  it  in  regard  tojm  option,\  or,  if  you  may  dis- 
inherit him  for  an  option,  not  for  such  an  option  as  this.  Such 
is  the  dissimilarity  in  questions  of  law.  ^'J^.  But  in  matters 
of  fact  there  may  be  several  questions  all  tending  to  the  same 
object :  as  if,  for  instance,  a  person  who  is  on  trial  for  theft, 
should  say  to  the  accuser.  Prove  that  you  had  the  property ; 
prove  th(xt  you  lost  it ;  prove  that  you  lost  it  by  theft ;  prove 
that  you  lost  it  hy  my  theft.  The  first  three  points  may  be 
conceded ;  the  last  cannot. 

23.  I  used  also  very  firequ6ntly§  to  adopt  this  method.  I 
went  back  from  the  last  species  (for  it  is  that  which  commonly 
contains  the  pmnt  for  decision)  to  the  first  general  question, 
or  descended  from  the  genus  to  the  last  species  ;||  and  that 
even  in  deliberative  causes.  24.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
Numa  deliberates  whether  he  shall  accept  kingly  power  when 

•  IV.  4,  6.  +  III.  6,  8.  t  See  v.  10,  97. 

§  Praedpn^.]  I  cannot  sattsfy  myself  as  to  the  force  of  this  adverb. 
Spalding, 
il  See  note  on  v.  10,  5. 
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the  Bomans  offer  it.  First  arises  the  geDeral  question. 
Whether  he  ought  to  reign  at  all ;  then  follow  the  particular 
questions,  Whether  he  ought  to  reign  in  a  country  not  his  own ; 
whether  at  Borne;  whether  the  Bomans  wUl  tolerate  such  a  king 
as  himself.  The  case  is  similar  in  matters  of  controversy  : 
Suppose  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  makes 
choi%  of  another  man's  wife :  the  *last  special  question  is. 
Whether  a  man  can  make  choice  of  another's  wife :  The  general 
question  is,  Whether  he  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country 
ought  to  receive  whatever  he  makes  the  object  of  his  choice  ,** 
then  follow  the  inquiries,  uj^e^^er  he  can  choose  from  the  pro' 
perty  of  a  private  person  ;  whether  he  can  demand  a  woman  in 
marriage ;  whether ^  he  can  demand  one  who  has  a  husband, 
25.  But  these  questions  are  not  set  forth  in  our  speech  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  occur  to  us  ;t  for  that  in  general 
occurs  first  which  is  to  be  expressed  last,  as  thus,  You  ought 
not  to  make  choice  of  another  man's  wife.  Hence  haste  spoils 
division.  We  should  not,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
what  offers ;  but  should  inquire  something  further,  as,  whether 
he  may  not  even  make  choice  of  a  widow ;  something  further 
still,  as,  whether  he  may  not  choose  anything  belonging  to  a 
private  person ;  or  last  of  all,  going  back  to  what  is  next  to  the 
general  question,  whether  he  may  iiot  make  choice  of  anything 
unlawful.  26.  Examining  the  proposition  of  our  adversary, 
therefore,  as  is  very  easy,  let  us  decide,  if  possible,  what  it  is 
natural  should  be  answered  first ;  and  this,  if  we  but  contem- 
plate the  cause  as  being  actually  pleaded,  and  the  necessity 
laid  upon  us  of  replying  at  once,  will  readily  occur  to  us. 

27.  But  if  it  should  not  occur,  let  us  set  aside  that  which 
occurs  to  us  first,  and  reason  with  ourselves  thus :  What,  if  it 
were  otherwise  f  questioning  ourselves  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  imtil  nothing  remain  for  consideration.  Thus  we  shall 
examine  even  the  minutest  points,  which,  if  well  treated,  will 
make  the  judge  more  inclined  to  listen  to  us  on  the  main 

•  V.  10,  97  ;  vii  10,  6. 

t  In  our  speech  questions  are  not  disposed  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  occur  to  us  in  meditation  and  investigation;  for  what 
occurs  to  us  first  is  generally  the  hypothec,  or  ground  of  controversy ; 
but  it  is  to  be  placed  last,  other  questions  being  put  before  it.  Tumt- 
bus.    See  iii.  9,  6,  and  note. 
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point.  28.  With  this  process  the  rule  that  ^*  wd  should 
descend  from  what  is  common  to  what  is  particular/*  is  not 
much  at  variance;  for  what  is  common  is  mostly  general. 
Some  person  has  le'dUd  a  tyrant^  is  a  common  or  general  pro- 
position ;  a  certain  person  has  killed  a  tyrant,*  a  woman  has 
kiUed  him,  his  wife  has  kiUed  him,f  are  particular  propositions. 

29.  I  used  also  to  select  those  points  in  which  I  agreed 
with  my  opponent,  provided  they  were  to  my  purpose,  and  not 
only  to  press  such  matters  as  he  admitted,  hut  to  multiply 
them  by  division ;  as  in  this  case :%  *'  A  general,  who,  in  a 
competition  for  public  honours,  had  come  off  superior  to  his 
father,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  certain  deputies, 
going  to  ransoin  him,  met  the  father  on  the  road  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  enemy's  camp,  who  said  to  them,  *  You 
are  going  too  late.'  80.  The  deputies  searched  the  father,  and 
found  a  sum  of  money  in  gold  concealed  in  the  breast  of  his 
robe ;  they  then  proceeded  to  their  place  of  destination,  and 
found  the  gener^d  fixed  to  a  cross,  who  uttered  the  words, 
'  Beware  of  the  traitor.*  The  father  was  accused."  What  is 
admitted  on  both  sides  ?  That  treason  was  signified,  afid 
signified  by  the  general.  We  try  to  find  the  traitor.  You 
admit  that  you  went  to  the  enemy,  and  went  secretly ;  that  you 
returned  in  safety,  brought  away  gold,  and  had  the  gold  con,' 
eealed, 

31.  What  the  accused  has  done,  is  sometimes  set  forth 
very  forcibly  in  the  statement  of  the  case,  and,  if  it  takes  pos- 
session of  ^e  mind  of  tlie  judge,  his  ears  are  almost  closed 
against  the  defence.  In  general,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  accuser  to  amass  facts,  and  of  the  defendant  to  separate 
them.  I  used  also  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of 
a  cause,  that  which  I  noticed§  as  being  done  in  regard  to 
arguments ;  that  is  to  say,  stating  aU  the  particulars  that  could 
possibly  be  urged  against  me,  and  overthrowing  them  one 
after  another,  I  left  nothing  remaining  but  that  which  I 
wished  to  be  believed.     32.  Thus,  in  charges  of  prevarication, || 

*  Vvrttm  tdmen  tyrannvm  occidU.']  There  aeems  to  be  some  tmsound- 
ness  in  the  text  here  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  readings. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  Alexander  of  Pherse,  who  was  killed  by  his  wife 
Thebe.    See  Cicero  de  Inv.  ii.  49. 

X  See  Seneca,  Controv.  xxil  §  V.  10,  ^^. 

H  Those  advocates  are  said  to  prevaricate  who  set  aside  true  charges 
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it  may  be  argued,  The  accused  cotdd  have  been  a>cquitted  only 
by  the  establishment]  of  his  innocence,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
some  authority,  or  by  force  or  bribes  having  been  offered  to  the 
judgeSy  or  through  the  difficulty  of  proof,  or  through  preva/nca- 
tion :  That  he  was  guilty  you  admit ;  no  cmthority  interposed  ; 
there  was  no  force  offered ;  you  do  not  complain  that  the  judges 
were  bribed ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  proof;  and 
what  remainSy  then,  but  that  there  vrmM  have  been  prevari- 
cation ?  33.  If  I  could  not  set  aside  all  the  points  against 
me,  I  at  least  set  aside  the  greater  number.  For  instance,  It 
is  acknowledged  that  a  man  was  killed  ;  not  m  a  solitary  pUtce, 
to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  killed  by  robbers;  not  for  the 
sake  of  booty,  for  he  was  not  rifled  ;  not  in  the  hope  of  inherit- 
ing  anything,  for  he  was  poor ;  Malice  must  then  have4>een  the 
came:  But  who  was  his  enemy?  34.  This  method,  of 
examining  everything  that  can  be  said,  and  of  rejecting  as  it 
were  one  particular  after  another,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
strongest  point,  not  only  facilitates  the  art  of  division,  but  also 
that  of  invention.  Thus,  Milo  is  accused  of  kiUijig  Clodius  : 
He  either  killed  him  or  did  not  kill  him :  It  would  be  safest 
to  deny  that  he  killed  him,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  killed  him  either  justly  or  unjustly;  and  we 
must  doubtless  say  justly :  He  killed  him  then  either  intention- 
ally or  through  necessity ;  for  ignorance  cannot  be  pretended : 
35,  Whether  there  was  intentum,  is  doubtful,  but,  as  people 
think  that  there  was,  we  must  attempt  some  defence  of  it,  and 
say  that  the  intention  was  to  serve  his  country.  Or  shall  we 
say  that  he  killed  him  through  necessity  ?  The  encounter  with 
him  was  then  accidental,  and  not  prevkeditated ;  one  of  thefn 
therefore  was  lying  in  wait :  Wliich  of  the  two  ?  Assuredly 
Clodius.  Do  you  see  how  the  necessary  chain  of  circum- 
stances leads  us  to  the  ground  of  defence?  36.  Let  us 
consider  further  :  He  certainly  either  wished  to  IdU  the  lier-in- 
wait  Clodius,  or  he  did  not ;  it  is  safer  if  we  can  say  that  he 
did  not :  Then  the  attendants  of  Milo  must  have  done  the 
deed,  without  orders  from  MHo,  and  without  his  knowledge. 
But  this  timid  mode  of  defence  detracts  from  the  credit  of 

and  proofs,  and  put  forward  such  as  are  groundless,  acidng  in  collusion 
with  the  accused  person.  We  call  those  prevaricators,  says  Ulpian, 
who  betray  the  cause,  which  they  profess  to  support,  to  their  adver- 
saries.    Capperonier. 
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oar  asBertion,  that  Clodias  was  justly  killed.  87.  We  must 
therefore  add.  The  mttendatUs  wied  in  $uck  a  way  a$  each  of 
i»  would  wish  hi*  0¥fn  aUmuUnUs  to  act.  This  kind  of  prac- 
tice is  the  more  useful,  as  it  often  happens  that  nothing  that 
presents  itself  pleases  us,  and  yet  something  must  he  said. 
We  should  accordingly  contemplate  the  cause  under  every 
aspect ;  and  thus  either  that  which  is  hest  inW  he  discovered, 
(X[  that  which  is  least  bad.  Occasionally  we  may  turn  to 
advantage  the  statement  of  our  adversary;  for  that  it  is 
sometimes  equally  to  ^e  purpose  of  both  parties,  has  been 
observed  in  the  proper  place.* 

I  know  that  it  is  discussed  in  some  authors,  in  many  thou- 
sands of  lines,  how  we  may  discover  which  party  ought  to 
speak  first ;  but  this  is  decided  in  the  ibrum  eiUier  by  the 
rigour  o£  formuks,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  process^  or,  finally, 
by  lot  88.  In  the  schools  such  inquiries  are  of  no  importance, 
since  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  charge  and  to  refute  it,  in  the 
same  declamation,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor  as  on 
that  of  the  defendantf  But  in  most  suits  it  cannot  even  be 
determined  which  party  has  a  right  to  precedence ;  as  in  the 
case,  A  fatheVy  who  had  three  bom,  one  an  orator^  another  a 
philosopher,  and  a  third  a  phyiidan,  divided  his  propertylby 
his  wHl  into  four  parts,  and  gave  one  part  to  each  of  the  three, 
directing  that  the  fourth  part  should  go  to  him  who  shotUd  be 
of  most  service  to  his  country ,  89.  They  go  to  law ;  who  ought 
to  ^eak  first,  is  uncertain ;  though  the  statement  of  the  case 
is  clear ;  for  we  must  begin  with  him  whose  part  we  take. 
Such  are  the  directions  that  may  be  given  about  division  in 
general. 

40.  But  how  shall  we  find  out  questions  that  are  more 
obscare?  Just  as  we  discover  thoughts,  words,  figures,  style ; 
namely,  by  the  exercise  of  our  ability,  and  by  care  and  prac- 
tice. Scarcely  anything,  however,  will  escape  a  speaker,  unless 
he  be  inattentive,  if  he  will,  as  I  remarked,t  but  take  nature 
for  his  guide.  41.  But  many  orators,  affecting  a  character  for 
eloquence,  are  content  with  arguments  that  are  merely  showy, 
or  that  contribute  nothing  to  Uie  establishment  of  their  case. 

♦  IV.  4,  8. 

+  A  poaetaoreJ}  Possestor  is  here  used,  in  a  strange  and  surprising 
sense,  for  d^msor,    Spalding. 
X  Sect.  26. 
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Others  think  that  they  let  nothing  escape  them,  while  they 
merely  contemplate  what  presents  itself  to  their  own  eyes. 
That  what  I  say  may  he  tiie  hotter  understood,  I  will  give  a 
case  from  the  schools,  one  not  very  difficult  or  new,  as  an 
example :  42.  Let  the  son  who  neglects  to  plead  for  his  father 
on  a  trial  for  treason,  be  disinherited.  Let  the  man  who  is 
found  guilty  of  treason,  be  banished  with  the  advocate  who 
pleads  for  him.  A  father  was  accused  of  treason  ;  one  of  his 
sons,' who  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  appeared  as  advocate  for 
his  father ;  the  other,  an  illiterate  man,  did  not  appear  at  all  ; 
the  father  was  found  guilty,  and  went  with  the  son  who  pleaded 
for  him  into  exile.  The  illiterate  son^  after  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  bravery^  obtained  of  his  country,  as  a  reward,*  the 
recall  of  his  father  and  his  brother.  The  father  returned  and 
died  intestate ;  the  illiterate  son  sues  for  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty;  the  eloquent  son  claims  the  whole  of  it.  43.  In  this  case 
those  men  of  eloquence,  to  whom  we  appear  ridiculous,  as 
being  anxious  about  causes  that  rarely  occur,t  will  seize  upon 
the  favourable  characters.  Their  pleading  will  be  for  the 
illiterate  against  the  eloquent  son ;  for  the  brave  against  the 
unwarlike;  for  the  benefactor  against  the  ungrateful;  for  him 
who  desires  only  a  part  of  his  father^ s  property,  against  him  who 
would  allow  no  portion  of  it  to  his  brother,  44.  All  these  are 
points  in  the  cause,  and  a  great  support  to  it,  but  they  do  not 
secure  victory.  In  such  a  cause,  the  thoughts  sought  by  such 
orators  will  be,  if  possible,  daring  or  obscure,  (for  obscurity  is 
now  a  virtue,)  and  they  will  think  that  they  come  off  well  in 
the  matter  if  they  distinguish  themselves  with  sufficient 
clamour  and  noise.  Those,  again,  whose  object  is  better,  but 
whose  regard  is  confined  to  that  which  readily  presents  itself, 
will  see  the  following  points  as  it  were  swimming  on  the 
surface:  45.  That  the  illiterate  son  was  excusable  for  not 
appearing  at  the  trial,  as  he  could  have  been  of  no  assistance 
to  his  father ;  that  the  eloquent  son  has  little  ground  for  blaming 
the  other  for  his  absence^  as  the  father  was  found  guilty ;  that 
he  who  procured  his  father's  recall  deserves  to  inherit  his  father's 
property ;  and  thai  the  other  son  is  of  a  covetous,  unnatural^ 

*  See  V.  10,  97. 

f  Circa  Ittes  raras.]  Such  as  the  imaginary  cases  of  the  schools,  as 
Gesner  and  Spalding  understand  the  words.  Obrecht  conjectured 
paratcLs,  which  fiurmann  was  inclined  to  favour. 
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and  ungrateful  disposition,  as  he  refuses  to  share  the  inheriUmce 
with  a  brother  to  whom  he  owes  so  much ;  thej  will  see  also 
that  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  the 
]aw,  and  that,  unless  this  question  be  settled,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  anything  else  to  follow.  46.  But  he  who  shall 
follow  nature,  will  doubtless  reflect  thus:  that  the  illiterate 
son  will  say,  in  the  first  place.  My  father,  dying  intestate,  left 
two  sons,  my  brother  and  myself ;  and  I  claim  part  of  his 
property  by  the  common  law  of  ncUions,  Who  indeed  is  so 
thoroughly  foolish  and  ignorant,  that  he  would  not  commence 
thus,  even  though  he  knows  not  what  a  proposition  is  ?  47.  This 
common  law  of  nations  the  pleader  will  moderately  commend, 
as  being  extremely  just.  It  then  follows,  that  we  consider 
what  can  be  replied  to  so  equitable  a  claim.  A  reply  presents 
itself  at  once :  The  law  directs  that  a  son  who  does  not  defend 
his  father  when  accused  of  treason  is  to  be  disinherited;  and 
you  did  not  defend  your  father.  On  this  proposition  will 
naturally  follow  some  praise  of  the  law,  and  some  censure  of 
the  son  for  not  defending  his  parent.  48.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  do  only  with  what  is  admitted.  Let  us  again  turn  our 
attention  to  the  claimant :  will  he  not,  unless  he  be  utterly 
senseless,  plead  thus  ?  If  the  law  stands  in  the  way,  there  is 
no  ground  for  an  action;  the  trial  is  a  mere  form.  But  that 
there  is  a  law  in  the  way,  and  that  it  punishes  that  of  which 
the  illiterate  son  was  guilty,  is  undoubted.  What  then  shall 
we  say  on  his  behalf?  I  was  illiterate.  49.  But  the  law  was 
in  force ;  it  comprehends  all  men  ;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
allege  want  of  education.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  the 
law  can  be  invalidated  in  any  point.  What  does  nature 
suggest,  (for  to  nature  I  must  frequently  appeal,)  but  that 
when  the  letter  of  a  law  is  against  us,  we  must  look  to  the 
intention  of  it  ?  The  general  question  then  arises.  Whether 
we  ought  to  rest  on  the  letter,  or  on  the  intention,  of  any  law  ? 
But  concerning  law  in  general  we  may  dispute  for  ever ;  nor 
has  this  point  ever  been  fully  decided.  We  must  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  in  this  particular  law,  about  which  we  are 
concerned,  anything  can  be  found  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
letter  of  it.  50.  The  law  says,  then.  Whatever  son  has  not 
defended  his  father,  shall  be  disinherited.  What?  Whatever 
son,  without  exception?  Considerations  such  as  these  will 
then  present  themselves  of  their  own  accord :    Suppose  that 
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a  son  who  teas  hut  mi  hifnnty  or  one  who  was  iwk,  or  one  who 
was  out  of  the  country,  or  in  the  army,  or  on  an  embassy ,  did 
not  defend  his  fatJier,  would  he  be  disinherited  ?  Something 
considerable  has  now  been  gained ;  a  son  may  not  have 
defended  his  father,  and  yet  not  be  disinherited. 

51.  Let  him,  however,  who  has  so  far  meditated  on  the  case, 
"  pass  over,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  after  the  manner  of  a  Latin 
flute-player,"*  to  the  side  of  the  eloquent  son.  .  He  will  say. 
Though  I  allow  the  reasonableness  of  such  exceptions,  you  were 
not  an  infant,  or  out  of  the  country,  or  serving  in  the  army. 
Will  any  tiling  else  occur  to  the  other  son,  but  to  say,  I  am 
illiterate.  52.  But  the  eloquent  son  will  make  the  obvious  reply, 
Though  you  could  not  plead  for  your  father,  you  might  have 
appeared  at  his  side ;  and  the  remark  is  just.     The  illiterate 
son  must  consequently  recur  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver : 
He  intended,  he  will  say,  to  punish  unnatural  conduct,  but  I 
have  not  behaved  unnaturally.     53.  In   reply  to  which  the 
eloquent  son  will  say.  You  did  act  unnaturally,  as  you  incurred 
the  penalty  of  being  disinherited,  though  penitence  or  desire  of 
distinction  has  since  gained  you  the  privilege  of  this  kind  of 
option,^     Besides,  it  was  through  you  that  your  father  was 
found  guilty ;  for  you  seemed  to  have  already  decided  on  his 
case.     To  this  the  illiterate  son  will  reply,  you  rather  were  the 
cause  that  he  was  found  guilty ;  for  you  had  offended  many 
people,  and  excited  enmity  against  ou/r  family ;   conjectund 
allegations,  as  will  also  be  that  which  the  illiterate  son  may 
say  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  his  absence,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  his  father  not  to  expose  his  whole  family  to  danger.     Such 
are  the  considerations  that  come  under  the  first  question  as  to 
the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law. 

54.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  further,  and  ejMimine  whether 
anything  more  may  be  found  out,  and,  if  so,  how  it  may  be 
discovered.  I  purposely  imitate  the  manner  of  one  inquiring, 
that  I  may  teach  the  student  how  to  inquire,  and  laying  aside 
all  regard  to  ornaments  of  style,  lower  myself  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  my  pupils.     Hitherto  we  have  drawn  all   our 

*  Cic.  Pro  Mureen.  c.  12.    The  flute-player  on  the  stage  ttimed  from       | 
one  actor  to  another,  alb  each  proceeded  to  speak.    That  the  flute- 
players  at  Rome  were  Latins  appears  from  Livy,  ix.  30. 

+  So  that,  when  you  might  have  asked  a  reward  for  yourself,  you 
asked  the  recall  of  your  father  and  brother.     Qemer, 
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questions  from  the  person  of  the  claimant ;  why  should  we  not 
ask  some  questions  regarding  the  father  ?  The  words  of  the 
law  are,  Whatever  son  ha$  not  defended  his  father,  shall  be  die- 
inherited,*  66.  Why  may  we  not  ask  this  question.  Whether 
such  is  the  case^  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  father  whom 
he  has  not  defended  /  We  ask  such  a  question  frequently  in 
those  cases  in  which  sons  are  prosecuted,  as  Hahle  to  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  who  do  not  support  their  parents ; 
as  the  son  that  did  not  support  his  mother  who  had  given 
evidence  against  him  when  he  was  accused  of  not  heing  a 
Roman  citizen ;  and  he  that  did  not  maintain  his  father  who 
had  sold  him  to  a  dealer  in  slaves,  But  with  regard  to  the 
father  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  of  what  argument  can  we  lay 
hold?  He  w€u found  guilty.  66.  Does  the  law  then  relate 
only  to  fathers  who  are  acquitted  ?  A  hard  question  at  first 
sight.  But  let  us  not  despair.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  was,  that  the  aid  of  children  should  not 
be  wanting  to  innocent  fathers.  But  the  illiterate  son  would 
be  ashamed  to  allege  this  intention,  heoause  he  acknowledges 
that  his  father  was  innocentf  67.  The  law,  however,  Let  him 
who  is  found  guilty  go  into  exile  with  his  advocate,  furnishes 
another  argument  in  the  cause.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
tbat  a  penalty  should  have  been  directed  against  a  son,  in 
reference  to  the  same  father,  whether  the  son  appeared  in  his 
defence,  or  did  not  appear.  Besides,  no  law  has  any  relation 
to  exiles.;};  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  this  law  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  advocate  of  the  person  condemned ; 
for  can  any  property  be  possessed  by  an  exile  ?  The  illiterate 
son,  whether  he  looks  to  the  letter  or  to  the  intention  of  the 
law,§  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
his  fether.  58.  The  eloquent  son  will  both  cling  to  the  words 
of  the  law,  in  which  no  exception  is  expressed,  and  will  say 

*  Dictum  non  est,  Out  qms  non  isffvierit.']  Sereral  mamueripts  have 
dictvm  verd  eet,  which  is  adopted  hv  Capperonier  and  others;  and 
Spalding,  for  Ckd  guis,  very  judiciously  proposes  to  read  Qmsqwit 

t  Were  he  to  make  such  allegation,  he  would  repreaent  himself  as 
xjulpable  in  not  appearing  in  support  of  his  father. 

t  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  law  (about  disinheriting) 
was  intended  to  affect  the  advocate  of  the  condemned  person,  who  was 
neoessarily  an  exile.    Spalding, 

§  In  tUrdque  paaie.}  I  translate  these  words  in  the  sense  attributed 
to  them  by  Gesner. 
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that  it  was  from  this  very  consideration  that  the  penalty  of  being 
disinherited  was  denounced  against  sons  who  should  not  defend 
their  fathers,  lest  they  should  he  deterred  from  defending  them 
by  fear  of  banishment,  and  that  the  illiterate  son  did  riot 
appear  on  behalf  of  an  innocent  father.  It  is  well  deserving 
of  remark  that  from  one  state*  may  spring  two  general  ques- 
tions: Whether  every  son  is  obliged  to  defend  his  father?  and 
Whether  every  father  has  a  right  to  expect  defence  from  his 
son?  59.  All  our  questions  hitherto  have  arisen  from  two 
persons  ;  f  as  for  the  third,  which  is  that  of  the  adversary,  no 
question  can  arise  about  him,  because  there  is  no  controversy 
about  his  share  of  the  property.  J  Let  our  investigations, 
however,  be  still  pursued ;  for  all  that  has  been  said  might 
have  been  said  even  though  the  father  had  not  been  recalled 
from  exile.  Nor  let  us  fix  immediately  on  the  reflection  which 
readily  presents  itself,  that  his  recall  was  procured  by  the  iUite~ 
rate  son.  He  that  shall  sagaciously  consider  that  point,  will 
find  his  view  directed  to  something  further ;  for^  as  species 
follow  genus,  so  genus  precedes  species.  §  60.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  his  recall  had  been  procured  by  another ; 
a  question  of  ratiocination  and  syllogism  ||  will  arise,  Whether 
the  recall  is  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  the  sentence,  and  places 
the  father  in  the  same  position  as  if  judgment  had  not  been 
pronounced  against  him  ?  Here  the  illiterate  son  will  proceed 
to  say  that  he  could  not  have  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
property,  being  entitled  to  one  reward  only,%  by  any  other  m^ans 
than  by  procuring  the  recall  of  his  father  on  the  same  under- 
standing as  if  he  had  never  been  a^ccused ;  an  understanding 
which  also  annulled  the  penalty  of  the  advocate,  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  not  appeared  on  behalf  of  his  father.  61.  We  then 
come  to  that  which  presented  itself  to'  us  at  first,  that  the 

*  III.  6. 1. 

+  The  father  and  the  illiterate  son.     Spalding, 

t  I>e  8ud  parte."]  De  parte  quam  ex  patem^  haereditate  vult  capere. 
Cap^onier. 

§  For  though  a  man  is  an  animal,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  anunal 
is  a  man.    B^vua. 

II  See  note  on  ilL  6, 15. 

i[  By  setting  aside  the  sentence,  not  by  obtaining  pardon ;  for  pardon, 
if  granted,  must  have  been  extended  to  the  father  and  his  adyocate, 
and  would  thus  have  been  accounted  as  two  rewards.  So  Spalding  and 
Tumebus  interpret. 
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fathers  recall  wcu  procured  by  the  illiterate  son.  Here  we 
again  proceed  to  reason  whether  he  who  procured  the  recall 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  advocate^  as  he  effected 
that  which  the  advocate  sought  to  effect ;  and  that  it  is  not 
unfair  that  that  shotdd  be  received  as  equivalent  which  is  more 
than  equivalent.  &2.  What  remains  is  a  question  of  equity :  which 
of  the  two  makes  the  more  rightful  claim.  This  question.  too» 
admits  of  division :  Even  if  each  claimed  the  whole  jtroperty, 
— and,  swrely^  when  the  one  claims  but  half,  and  the  other  the 
whole,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother.^  But,  eren  when 
these  points  are  discussed,  the  memory  of  the  father  will  have 
great  influence  with  the  judges,  especially  when  the  question 
is  about  the  disposal  of  his  property.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a 
subject  for  conjecture,  what  intention  the  father  had  in  leaving 
no  will  at  his  death.  But  this  relates  to  quality,  which  is 
matter  for  aooUier  state.t  63.  It  is,  however,  at  the  conclusion 
of  causes  that  questions  of  equity  are  generally  considered, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  which  judges  Hsten  with  greater^ 
readiness.  Yet  expediency  will  occasionally  cause  a  change  in 
the  order ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  but  little  confidence  that 
the  law  will  be  in  our  favour,  we  may  work  on  the  minds  of 
the  judges  at  the  commencement  by  considerations  of  equity. 

On  this  head  I  have  no  further  directions  to  give  in  general. 
64.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  parts  of 
judicial  causes  ;  and  though  I  cannot  pursue  them  to  the  last 
species,^  that  is,  to  every  particular  form  of  question  and  pro- 
cess, I  may  yet  treat  of  them  in  a  general  way,  so  as  to  show 
under  which  state  each  kind  of  cause  commonly  falls.  And 
as  it  is  naturally  the  first  question  in  a  case  whether  what  is 
alleged  occurred,  it  is  with  this  that  I  shall  begin. 

*  Even  if  each  claimed  for  himself  the  whole  inheritance,  the  claim 
of  the  illiterate  son  would  seem  the  more  just ;  and  certainly,  when 
the  illiterate  son  claims  but  half^  and  the  eloquent  son  the  whole,  the 
claim  of  the  illiterate  son  must  appear  as  just  again  as  that  of  the 
other.     Capperonier, 

t  That  of  qiiality.    See  ilL  6,  1,  seq, 

X  For  then  they  seem  to  be  more  at  liberty  in  forming  their  decision, 
being  less  restricted  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.     Capperonier. 

§  VII.  1,  23. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Conjecture  relates  to  fact  and  intention,  and  to  three  divisions  of  time, 
§  1 — 6.  The  question  may  regard  the  fact  and  the  agent  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  fact  only,  or  the  agent  only,  7 — 10.  Concerning 
both  together,  11 — 15.  Concerning  the  fact  only,  16,  17.  Con- 
cerning the  agent;  anticategorictf  IS — 21.  Comparison  managed 
in  several  ways,  2i — 24.  Conjecture  sometimes  twofold,  25 — 27. 
Proof  from  persons,  28 — 34.  From  motives  and  causes,  35 — 41. 
Intentions,  opportunities,  place,  time,  42,  43.  Consideration 
whether  the  accused  had  the  power  to  do  the  act  with  which  he  is 
charged,  44,  45.  Whether  he  did  it»  46—49.  Other  considera- 
tions in  different  causes,  50 — 53.  Error  carried  from  the  schools 
into  the  forum,  54 — 57. 

1.  All  conjecture  has  reference  either  to /act  or  tntent.  To 
each  belong  three  parts  of  time,  the  past^  the  present,  and 
the  future.  Concerning  fact  there  are  both  general  and  par- 
ticular questions ;  that  is,  such  as  are  not  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  circumstances,  and  such  as  are  so  limited. 
2.  About  inteiit  there  can  be  no  question,  unless  where  there 
is  a  person  concerned,  and  a  fact  is  admitted.  When  the  ques- 
tion, then,  is  about  a  fact,  it  is  to  be  considered  either  what 
has  been  done,  or  what  is  being  done,  or  what  is  going  to  be 
done.  Thus,  in  general  questions,  we  inquire  whether  the  world 
was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms;  whether  it  is 
ruled  by  a  providence ;  whether  it  will  one  day  fall  to  pieces ; 
in  particular  questions,  whether  Roscius  has  committed  parri- 
cide ;*  whether  Manlius  is  aspiring  to  sovereignty;  whether 
CaciUus  will  justly  prosecute  Verres,\  3.  In  judicial  plead- 
ings past  time  is  most  concerned ;  for  no  man  accuses  another 
but  for  something  that  has  been  done  ;  while  what  is  actually 
taking  place,  or  is  likely  to  take  place,  is  inferred  from  the 
past.  It  is  a  subject  for  inquiry,  also,  whence  a  thing  has  pro- 
ceeded, as,  concerning  a  pestilence,  whether  it  arose  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  from  the  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
the  corruption  of  the  waters,  or  from  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  ground.  Concerning  a  fact,  too,  what  was  the  cause  of  it ; 
as,  why  did  fifty  princes  sail  to  Troy,  whether  from  being  bound 
by  an  oath,  or  from  being  led  by  example,  or  from  a  desire  to 
oblige  the  sons  of  Atreus  ?     These  two  kinds  of  questions  J 

*  Cicero  pro  Rose.  Amerina 

+  Cicero  Div.  in  Q.  CseciUum. 

X  Whence  a  thing  arose ;  and  what  was  the  cause  of  nn  act  Spalding, 
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are  not  very  different.     4.  As  to  matters  that  concern  the 
present  tmCy  if  they  are  not  to  be  discovered  by  proofs,  from 
circumstances  which  must  have  preceded,  but  by  the  senses,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  conjecture ;  for  example,  if  it  should 
be  asked  at  Lacedtemon  whether  waUs  are  in  the  couru  of 
erection  at  Athene.     But  the  state  of  conjecture,   which  may 
seem  foreign  to  this  head,  has  also  a  place  under  it,*  as  when 
it  is  inquired  respecting  any  individual,  who  he  is;  as  it  was  a 
question,  in  the  action  against  the  heirs  of  Urbinia,t  whether  he 
who  laid  claim  to  the  property  as  a  soti  was  Figuius  or  SosipaUr  ;• 
5.  The  person  of  the  man  was  under  the  eye  of  the  court,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  inquired  whether  he  was^  (as  we  inquire 
whether  anything  is  beyond  the  ocean,) J  nor  what  he  was^  nor 
of  wJiat  nature^  but  who  he  was.     This  kind  of  question,  how- 
ever,   depends  for  decision  on  the   past,    as   whether  this 
Clusinim  Figuius  was  bom  of  Urbinia.     Such  causes  have 
been  tried  in  my  time,  and  some  of  them  have  come  under 
my   advocacy.      6.    Conjecture    ^ith    regard    to  intent  has 
reference  doubtless  to  all  the  parts  of  time,  as  with  what 
intent  was  Ligarius  in  Africa  f     With  what  intent  does  Pyrrhus 
solicit  peorce  ?    How  wiU  C<Bsar  feel,  if  Ptolemy  kills  Pompey  /§ 
Questions  of  conjecture  and  quality  are  made  with  regard 
to  magnitude,   species,  and  number,   as,  whether  the  sun  is 
greater  than  the  earth ;  whether  the  moon  is  spherical,  plane^ 
or  conical ;  whether  there  is  only  one  world  or  several.     7.  Nor 
are  such  questions  confined  to  physical  subjects ;  for  we  in- 
quire, whether  the  Trojan  or  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  greater  ; 
what  sort  of  shield  wa^  that  of  Achilles  ;  whether  there  was  hut 
one  Hercules. 

But  in  judicial  causes,  which  consist  of  accusation  and 
defence,  there  is  one  kind  of  question,  that  of  conjecture,  in 
which  the  inquiry  is  about  an  act,  and  the  author  of  it. 
This  sometimes  embraces  the  two  questions  in  one,  and  both 
are  alike  denied;  sometimes  considers  them  separately,  as 
when  it  is  first  inquired,  whether  the  act  was  committed  or  not, 
and,  if  it  was,  hy  whom  it  was  committed.  8.  The  consideration 
of  the  act  itself,  also,  sometimes  embraces  a  single  question, 

*  Though  Bome  might  be  disposed  to  refer  such  questions  raiher  to 
the  state  of  quality.    Spalding, 
t  IV.  1,  11.  ;  III.  8,  16.  §  III.  8,  56, 
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as  whether  a  man  died,  sometimes  two,  as  whether  he  died  of 
poison  or  disease  of  the  stomach.  There  is  another  kind  of 
conjectural  question  which  regards  the  act  only,  when,  if  the 
act  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  author  of  it ; 
and  a  third,  which  has  reference  only  to  the  author  when  the 
act  is  acknowledged,  but  it  is  disputed  by  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted. 9.  But  fiiat  which  I  have  specified  in  the  third  place, 
is  not  always  confined  to  one  question,  for  the  accused  person 
may  either  simply  deny  that  he  himself  committed  the  act, 
or  may  assert  that  another  committed  it;  nor  is  there  one 
mode  only  of  throwing  the  charge  upon  another  person,  for 
sometimes  there  arises  mutiuil  accusation^*  which  the  Greeks 
call  avrtxafrr/o^ia,  and  some  of  our  writers  accusatio  con- 
certativa ;  sometimes  the  guilt  is  thrown  upon  some  person  not 
implicated  in  the  cause,  which  person  is  sometimes  known  and 
sometimes  unknown ;  and  when  it  is  thrown  upon  one  that  is 
known,  it  may  be  imputed  to  one  out  of  the  question,  or  to 
the  deceased,  as  having  killed  himself  intentionally.  10.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  comparison  of  persons,  motives,  and 
other  things,  similar  to  that  which  there  is  in  avr/xarjjyo^/a : 
as  Cicero,  for  example,  in  pleading  for  Varenus,  throws  a  sus- 
picion of  guilt  on  the  slaves  of  Ancharius ;  and,  in  speaking  for 
Scaurus,  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Bostar,  turns  the 
imputation  of  it  on  Bostar's  mother.  11.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  comparison  contrary  to  this,  in  which  each  party  claims 
the  credit  of  some  act,  and  another  in  which  persons  are  not 
opposed,  but  only  facts,  4;hat  is,  when  it  is  inquired,  not  which 
of  two  persons  did  a  thing,  but  which  of  two  things  was  done. 
When  the  question  is  settled  about  the  act  and  thek  agent,  we 
may  then  inquire  about  the  intention. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  particulars.  When  a  charge  is 
denied,  both  as  to  the  act  and  the  agent,  it  is  denied  in  this 
way :  /  have  not  committed  adultery ;  I  have  not  aspired  to 
regal  power.  On  trials  for  murder  and  poisoning,  such  a  dis- 
tinction as  the  following  is  very  common :  The  deed  has  not 
been  committed,  or,  if  it  has  been,  I  am  not  guilty  of  it,  12. 
But  when  the  accused  says.  Prove  that  the  man  was  murdered, 
the  weight  of  the  argument  falls  wholly  on  the  accuser,  for 
nothing  else  will  be  said  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  accused, 
♦  C.  1,  sect.  3. 
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except  perhaps  some  suspicions,  which  he  ought  to  throw  oat 
as  vaguely  as  possible ;  because,  if  we  fairly  assert  a  point,  we 
most  make  it  good,  or  be  in  danger  of  being  found  guilty  ;  for 
as,  while  the  question  lies  between  what  is  adyanced  by  our 
oppoD^t  and  what  is  adyanced  by  ourselves,  the  statement  of 
either  party  may  be  presumed  to  be  true,  so,  when  the  point  on 
which  we  take  our  stand  is  overthrown,  we  may  be  hard  pressed 
on  all  the  remaining  points.  13.  But  when  a  cause  turns  on  the 
ambiguous  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  poisoning, 
there  is  no  third  point,  and,  therefore,  each  side  must  hold  to 
what  it  has  alleged.  Sometimes  the  question  is  about  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  whether  it  was  poisoning  or  disease 
of  the  stoma^ch,  when  arguments  are  drawn  from  circumstances, 
independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  person.  14.  For 
it  is  of  importance  to  inquire,  whether  a  banquet  preceded  the 
death,  or  any  serious  transition ;  whether  toU  or  ease,  troA'e- 
ftUncss  or  sleep.  The  age  of  the  deceased,  too,  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  decision ;  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  know 
whether  he  died  suddenly,  or  was  wasted  with  long  iUness,  If 
it  be  sudden  death  only  that  calls  for  consideration,  there  will 
be  a  still  wider  field  for  discussion  for  both  parties.  15. 
Sometimes  proof  respecting  an  act  is  sought  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused  party ;  as,  it  is  credible  that  poisoning  was 
the  cause  of  death,  because  it  is  credible  that  poisoning  was  conp- 
mitted  by  the  a4:cused ;  or,  it  is  incredible  that  the  a^ccused  was 
guilty  of  poisoning,  therefore  it  is  incredible  that  poisoning  was 
the  cause  of  death. 

But  when  there  is  a  question  at  the  same  time  regarding 
the  person  accused,  and  the  deed  of  which  he  is  accused,  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  for  the  accuser  to  prove  first  of  all 
that  the  deed  was  committed,  and  then  that  it  was  committed 
by  the  accused.  If,  however,  he  find  more  proofs  bearing  on 
the  person,  he  may  change  that  order.  16.  The  accused,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  make  it  his  first  object  to  deny  that  the  deed 
was  committed ;  because,  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  that 
point,  he  has  no  need  to  say  anything  further  ;  while,  if  he  is 
defeated  on  it,  there  may  remain  some  other  means  for  him  to 
establish  his  innocence.  In  cases,  also,  where  there  is  a 
dispute  about /act  only,  and  where,  if  the  fact  is  proved,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  agent,  arguments  are  in  like  manner 
drawn   from  persons  and   from   circumstances,  though  with 
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regard  to  the  question  of  fact  simply.  17.  This  is  the  case 
(for  I  must  adduce  such  examples  as  are  most  famDiar  to 
learners)  in  the  following  subject  of  controversy  :  A  so?*,  who 
had  been  disinherited  by  his  father^  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicijie.  His  father  falling  s^ick,  and  every  other 
physician  despairiiig  of  saving  his  life,  the  son,  being  consulted, 
said  that  he  wotdd  cure  him,  if  he  would  take  a  draught  which 
he  would  give  him.  The  father^  after  drinking  part  of  the 
draught  that  he  had  received,  said  that  poison  had  been  given 
him;  the  son  drank  what  was  left ;  the  father  died ;  the  son  was 
accused  of  parricide,  J  8.  Here  it  is  known  who  gave  the 
draught ;  and,  if  it  was  poison,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
author  of  the  poisoning ;  but  whether  it  was  poison  must  be 
decided  by  arguments  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
accused. 

There  remains  a  third  kind  of  conjectural  causes,  in  which 
it  is  admitted  that  a  deed  has  been  done,  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  the  author  of  it.  Of  such  c£tses  it  is  superfluous  to 
give  an  example,  since  abundance  of  trials  on  such  points 
occur ;  as  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  man  has  been  kiUedj 
or  that  sacrOege  has  been  committed,  but  the  person  who  is 
accused  of  the  deed  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  it. 

Hence  arises  avrtxarr,yo^ia,  or  recrimination  ;  it  being 
admitted  that  a  deed  has  been  done,  while  each  party  charges 
the  other  with  the  commission  of  it.  19.  As  to  this  kind  of 
cause,  Celsus  tells  us  that  it  cannot  occur  in  the  forum ;  a  fact 
of  which  I  suppose  that  nobody  is  ignorant.  The  judges  are 
assembled  to  decide  the  case  of  one  accused  person ;  and  if 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  bring  charges  against  each  other, 
the  judges  must  choose  which  of  the  two  cases  they  will  try,* 
20.  Apollodorus  also  says  that  avrtxari^yo^ia  includes  two 
causes;  and  doubtless,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  forum, 
there  are  two  distinct  cases.  Yet  this  kind  of  conjectural 
cause  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  or  the 
emperor.  But  even  on  ordinary  trials  it  requires  no  difference 
in  the  pleadings  ;t  for  the  decision  that  is  given  affects  both 

*  The  judges  must  give  the  preference  to  one  of  those,  who  come 
forward  with  reciprocal  accusations,  over  the  other,  and  direct  him 
€ilone  to  assume  the  character  of  accuser ;  and  thus  all  anticategoria  is 
excluded  from  the  forum.    Spalding. 

t  Actiormm.']  Actiortea  here  mean  the  speeches  of  the  advocates. 
Spalding. 
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parties,  though  sentence  is  pronounced  only  on  one.*  21.  In 
this  kind  of  cause  defence  must  always  hare  the  precedence  ; 
first',  because  to  protect  ourselves  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  to  injure  our  adversary ;  secondly,  because  we  shall  have 
greater  weight  in  accusing,  if  our  own  innocence  be  first  estab- 
lished ;  and,  lastly,  because  it  is  only  by  this  order  of  things 
that  the  cause  can  become  double ;  for  he  who  says,  /  did  not 
hiU,  leaves  it  free  for  himself  to  add  you  kiU^^  but  he  who 
first  says,  you  kiUedy  renders  it  superfluous  to  say  afterwards, 
I  did  not  kill, 

22.  Such  causes,  moreover,  depend  on  comparison,  which  is 
managed  in  more  than  one  way ;  for  we  either  set  the  whole 
of  our  cause  against  the  whole  cause  of  our  adversary,  or  par- 
ticular arguments  on  our  side  against  particular  arguments  on 
his.  Which  of  these  two  modes  ought  to  be  adopted  in  any 
case,  can  only  be  decided  by  considering  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  it.  Thus  Cicero,  in  pleading  for 
Varenus,  compares,  in  regard  to  the  first  head  of  accusation, 
argument  vdth  argument ;  for  he  has  the  advantage,!  as  the 
person  of  a  stranger  is  but  rashly  compared  with  that  of  a 
mother.  It  is  best,  therefore,  that  particular  arguments 
should,  if  possible,  be  overthrown  by  particular  alignments; 
but  if  we  find  a  difficulty  as  to  certain  parts,  we  must  fight 
with  the  whole  force  of  our  cause  in  a  body.  23.  But  whether 
the  parties  accuse  one  another ;  whether  the  accused  turns  the 
guilt  on  the  accuser  without  any  formal  accusation;  (as  Roscius 
throws  it  on  his  accusers,  though  he  does  not  bring  them 
before  the  judges ;)  or  whether  a  deed  be  attributed  to  persons 
whom  we  assert  to  have  perished  by  their  own  hand^  the 
arguments  of  the  two  parties  are  matched  in  the  same  way  as 
in  causes  which  involve  recrimination.  24.  That  species, 
however,  of  which  I  spoke  last,§  is  often  handled  not  only  in 
the  schools,  but  also  in  the  forum  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Naeviiis 
of  Arpinum,||  the  question  was  merely  whether  his  wife  had 

*  When  one  gains  his  cause,  the  other  loses;  when  one  is  con- 
demned, the  other  is  acquitted. 

t  This  I  presume  to  be  inexplicable,  as  the  speech  of  Cicero  for 
Varenus  is  not  extant.     Gesner, 
.   t  See  sect.  9,  fin. 

§  Here,  and  in  B.  v.  c.  9.     Qemer. 

II  Of  this  person  and  his  cause  nothing  further  is  known.  An 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  is  mentioned  bv  Tacitus,  Ann,  iv.  21, 
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been  thrown  down  by  him,  or  had  thrown  herself  down  of  her 
own  accord.  My  pleading  in  that  cause  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have  hitherto  published;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
induced  to  publish  it  by  a  youthful  deare  for  fame.  As  for 
the  other  pleadings,  which  are  circulated  under  my  name, 
they  are  so  corrupted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  short-hand 
writers  who  took  them  down  to  make  profit  of  them,  that  they 
contain  very  little  genuine  matter  of  min«. 

^b.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  conjectural  cause,  involving 
two  questions,  differing  from  avrtxarriyo^ta,  cmd  relating  to 
rewards ;  as  in  the  following  case :  A  tyrant,  ruspecting  that 
poison  had  been  given  him  by  his  physician,  put  him  to  the  tor- 
ture. As  he  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  given  poison,  the 
tyrant  sent  for  another  physician,  who  said  that  poison  had 
been  given  him,  but  that  he  unmld  administer  an  antidote ;  he 
then  gave  the  tyrant  a  draught,  and  the  tyrant,  immediately 
after  drinking  it,  died.  The  two  physicians  dispute  about  the 
reward  for  tyrannicide  ;  and  as,  in  a  case  of  avrixarriyo^sa, 
where  each  peirty  endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  oppo- 
site, so  in  this  case,  where  each  party  makes  a  claim,  persons, 
motives,  means,  opportunities,  instruments,  and  evidence  are 
brought  into  comparison.  26.  Another  kind  of  case  also, 
though  there  is  no  recrimination  in  it,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  of  recrimination  ;  I  mean  that  in  which  it  is 
inquired,  without  accusing  any  one,  which  of  two  things  hoi 
taken  place;  for  each  side  makes  its  own  statement,  and 
supports  it;  as,  in  the  suit  concerning  the  property  of  Urbinia,* 
the  claimant  fsays  that  Chmnius  Figvlus,  the  son  of  Urbinia, 
finding  the  army,  in  which  he  was  servingy  defeated,  fled,  and 
after  being  thrown  into  varioue  adventures,  and  even  kept  pri^ 
soner  by  a  king,  made  his  way  at  length  into  Italy,  and  arrived 
at  his  native  place  Margini,^  where  he  was  recognized :  PoUio, 
on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  he  was  a  slave  to  two  masters  at 
Pisaurum;  that  he  practised  medicine ;  and  that,  being  setfree^ 
he  joined  himself  to  another  person's  company  of  slaves,  and 

which  Burmann  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which 
Quintilian  alludes. 

♦  IV.  1,  11. 

t  A  place  unknown  to  me ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  town 
in  Italy  of  such  a  name.  There  was  a  Marcinok  in  Picenum ;  see 
Cluver.  Ital.  Auti(|.  iv.  6.    Burmarm, 
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requesting  permimon  to  serve  with  them/^  was  purchased.  27. 
Does  not  the  whole  action  consist  of  a  comparison  of  two 
allegations,  and  two  distinct  questions  for  conjecture  ?  But 
the  mode  of  proceeding  for  those  who  claim  property  or  resist 
claims  to  it,  is  the  same  as  that  for  persons  prosecuting  and 
defending  in  civil  suits. 

Grounds  for  coiyecture  are  drawn  in  the  first  place  from  the 
past,  in  which  are  comprehended  persons,  motives,  intentions. 
For  the  order  in  which  we  have  to  consider  evidence  as  to  any 
act,  is,  whether  the  party  charged  with  the  commission  of  it 
had  the  will  to  do  it,  had  the  power  to  do  it,  and  whether  he 
actually  did  it.f 

28.  Hence  we  must  consider,  first  of  all,  what  sort  of  cha- 
racter he  is  against  whom  a  charge  is  brought ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  accuser  to  make  whatever  he  imputes  to  the 
accused  appear  not  only  disgraceful,  but  as  consistent  as  pos- 
sible with  the  crime  for  which  he  is  brought  to  trial.  For 
instance,  if  he  reproaches  a  man  accused  of  murder  with  being 
incontinent,  or  adulterous,  such  dishonourable  imputations  will 
indeed  hurt  him,  but  will  be  of  less  avail  to  support  the  charge 
than  if  he  prove  him  to  be  daring,  headstrong,  cruel,  or  rash, 
29.  The  advocate  of  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  must  make 
it  his  object,  if  possible,  to  refute,  justify,  or  extenuate  such 
allegations ;  or,  if  he  find  it  impracticable  to  do  so,  the  next 
thing  is  to  separate  them  from  the  question  before  the  court ; 
and  many  imputations  of  that  nature  are  not  only  irreconcileable 
with  the  charge,  but  tend  to  overthrow  it ;  for  example,  if  a 
man  who  is  accused  of  theft  be  represented  as  prodigal  or 
careless  of  his  property ;  for  disregard  of  money,  and  covetous- 
ness,  do  not  seem  likely  to  meet  in  the  same  character.  30. 
If  such  means  of  defence  fail,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
remark,  that  the  question  has  no  reference  to  the  imputation  ; 
that  he  who  has  committed  one  offence  has  surely  not  been 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  offences  ;  that  the  accusers  had  the 
audacity  to  make  such  false  charges  only  because  they  hoped 

*  Ut  CM  serviret.]  What  I  have  given  in  the  text  is  not  an  exact 
tranedation  of  tbeee  words ;  for,  as  Gesner  and  Spalding  observe,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  is  meant  by  them,  nor  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected. Gesner,  for  eis,  proposes  ei,  that  is  Urbinia ;  but  this  seems 
foreign  to  the  purpose.     Obrecht  gives  uti  aerviret, 

t  All  the  three  particulars  seem  to  refer  to  will  or  intention ;  at 
least  so  it  wotdd  aj^ear  from  sect.  44,  where  we  find  the  words, 
''ExcuMd  primA  parte  an  voluerit."  .  Spalding, 
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that  the  accused,  being  injured  and  wounded  by  them,  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  weight  of  slander. 

31.  Other  allegations  may  be  made  by  the  accusers,  against 
which  common-place  arguments  rise  in  opposition.  In  such  a 
case,  the  advocate  of  the  accused  may  commence  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  his  character;  and  this  sometimes  generally^ 
as,  It  is  incredible  that  a  father  should  have  been  killed  by  his 
son ;  or  that  a  general  should  have  betrayed  his  country  to  the 
enemy.  To  such  arguments  it  is  easily  answered,  either,  that 
every  sort  of  crime  may  be  committed  by  the  had,  and  is,  indeed, 
daily  detected  among  them,  or,  that  it  is  monstrous  that  charges 
should  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  their  atrocity,  32.  Some- 
times ^particularly ;  a  mode  which  may  have  various  results ; 
as  dignity,  for  example,  sometimes  supports  an  accused 
person,  and  at  other  times  is  turned  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt, 
on  the  representation  that  the  hope  of  impunity  was  conceived 
from  it ;  and  in  like  manner  poverty,  humility,  wealth,  are  set 
in  different  lights  according  to  the  ability  of  each  party.* 
33.  Good  morals,  however,  and  integrity  in  the  pajt  time  of 
life,  must  always  be  of  great  influence  in  favour  of  an  accused 
party.  If  no  attack  is  made  on  his  character,  his  advocate  wall 
dwell  strongly  on  that  circumstance;  while  the  accuser  will 
try  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  question  before 
it,  on  which  alone  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced,  and  will 
observe  that  every  offender  must  have  committed  a  first  offence^ 
and  that  the  commencement  of  guilt  is  not  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  feast  of  glorification.f  34.  Such  w411  be  the  observations  which 
the  accuser  will  paake  in  reply ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  his 
pleading  he  will  impress  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  thought  rather  to  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  out 
imputations  than  to  have  been  unable.  Hence  it  is  better  for 
the  accuser  to  abstain  from  casting  any  reflection  on  the  past 
life  of  the  accused,  than  to  attack  him  with  light  or  frivolous 
charges,  or  such  as  are  manifestly  false,  because  the  credit  of 
his  other  statements  would  thus  be  diminished ;  and  he  who 

*  Ut  cuique  ingenio  vit  etf]  This  appears  to  me  a  strange  construc- 
tion ;  I  should  prefer  ingenii,  or  tU  quisque  ingenioaus  eat,     Spalding. 

t  Per  eyicaiVia.]  Enccenia  was  a  feast  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple, 
or  at  the  opening  of  any  new  building.  It  woulvl  be  ridiculous  in  an 
advocate  to  excuse  his  client's  first  offence  in  such  terms  as  to  make  it « 
appear  more  of  a  subject  for  exultation  than  for  condemnation.  Takinsr 
the  passoo'e  as  sound,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  sense  that  can  be  given 
lo  it.     But  its  soundness  is  very  djL>ubtiui. 
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throws  out  DO  imputatioDs  may  be  thought  to  have  abstained 
from  them  as  being  superfluous,  while  he  who  throws  out 
groundless  imputations  shows  that  his  only*  chance  of  success 
lay  in  attacking  the  past  life  of  the  accused,  a  point  on  which 
he  chose  rather  to  be  defeated  than  to  be  silent  35.  Other 
considerations,  derived  from  the  character  of  individuals,  I 
have  fully  noticed  where  I  have  treated  of  the  sources  of 
arguments.t 

The  next  sort  of  proof  is  derived  from  fnotive$,X  in  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  anger ,  hatred^  fear,  avarice,  hope ; 
for  all  others  fall  under  some  variety  of  these.  If  any  of  them 
be  attributable  to  the  accused,  it  is  the  part  of  the  accuser  to 
make  it  appear  that  motives  may  stimulate  a  person  to  any  act 
whatever,  and  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  those  motives  on 
which  he  lays  hold  for  the  support  of  his  arguments.  36.  If 
none  of  them  are  attributable  to  him,  he  may  shape  his  speech 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insinuate  that  there  may  have  been  latent 
motives,  or  may  observe  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  consider 
from  what  motive  the  accused  committed  the  crime,  if  it  is 
apparent  that  he  did  commit  it;  or  he  may  say  that  the  crime 
is  the  more  detestable  from  there  having  been  no  motive  for  it. 
The  advocate  of  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  will  insist,  as 
often  as  possible,  on  this  point,  that  it  is  incredible  that  any 
crime  can  have  been  committed  without  a  motive.  On  this 
consideration  Cicero  dwells  with  great  force  in  many  of  his 
speeches,  and  especially  in  that  for  Varenus,  who  had  every- 
thing else  against  him,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned. 
37.  But  if  a  motive  is  alleged  by  the  accuser  for  the  crime, 
the  advocate  of  the  accused  may  say  that  the  motive  is  false, 
or  frivolous,  or  was  unknown  to  the  accused.  Motives  may 
sometimes  be  imputed  to  the  accused  to  which  he  must  be 
a  stranger;  for  instance,  it  could  not  be  known,  he  may 
say,  whether  the  deceased  intended  to  make  him  his  heir  by 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  kUled,  or  designed  to  prosecute 
him.§  If  other  grounds  of  defence  fail,  we  may  say  that 
motives  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded,  for  what  person 
can  be  found  that  does  not  fear,  hate,  and  hope,  but  that  most 
entertain  those  feelings  without  violating  the  moral  duties  ?  38 . 

*  I  read  umim,  instead  of  varium,  with  Spalding. 

+  V.  10,  23—32. 

$  See  sect.  27. 

§  An  kceredem  hahuerit,  (m  araisalurv^  ftierii,  eum  <t  qiio  dicitur 
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i  Nor  must  the  advocate  omit  to  observe  that  all  kinds  of  motives 

\  do  not  'prevail  with  all  kinds  of  persons ;  for  though  poverty 

\  may  have  incited  some  persons  to  steal,  it  could  have  had  no 

!  influence  with  a  Curius  or  a  Fabricius. 

j  39.  Whether  we  should  speak  of  the  motive  or  of  tlie  person 

j  first,  is  a  question  ;  and  different  courses  have  been  adopted 

by  different  orators;   with  Cicero  motives  generally  take  the 

precedence.     But  to  me,  unless  the  nature  of  a  cause  gives  a 

preponderance  to  either,  it  seems  more  natural  to  commence 

with  the  person ;  since  for  the  accuser,  for  instance,  to  say 

either  the  charge  is  credible  of  no  onCy  or  it  is  credible  of  the 

accused,  is  a  more  general   proposition,   and  a  more  just 

division.     40.  Yet  regard  to  convenience  may  change  that 

order,  as  it  changes  many  other  things.     Nor  are  motives  for 

the  wilful  commission  of  an  act  only  to  be  sought,  but  motives 

that  may  have  misled  to  the  commission  of  it,  as  drunkenness, 

or  ignorance ;   for  as  these  lessen  the  culpability  when  the 

quality  of  an  act  is  considered,  so  they  tend  greatly  to  establish 

a  question  regarding  fact*  41 .  However,  I  know  not  whether  a 

person  can  ever  be  the  subject  of  a  charge,  (I  mean  in  a  real 

cause,)  without    one  or  other  party  speaking  of  him ;   but 

concerning  motives  it  is  often  superfluous  to  inquire,  as  in 

cases  of  adultery  and  theft,  because  the  crimes  themselves 

carry  their  motives  on  the  face  of  them. 

42.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  necessary  to  look  to  views.f 
which  open  a  wide  field  for  consideration :  as,  whether  it  be 
probable  that  the  accused  hoped  that  such  a  crime  could  be  executed 
by  him;  that  when  he  had  committed  it,  it  would  not  be  known  ; 
or  that,  if  it  were  known,  it  would  be  forgiven,  or  visited  with  a 

ocdsw  ?]  This  is  the  way  in  which  Spalding  points  the  text,  in  order 
that  evm  may  refer  to  both  the  preceding  dauses.  The  Romans,  says 
Tumebus,  often  made  several  wills,  and  we  may  on  that  ground  say 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  accused  whether  he  was  heir  to  the 
deceased ;  for  though  he  might  have  been  aware  that  he  was  named  as 
his  heir  in  one  will,  he  could  not  have  been  certain  that  he  was  named 
as  heir  in  his  last  wilL 

*  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  an  act,  we  may  often  make  a  concession, 
and  say  that  it  was  done  through  ignorance,  imprudence,  intoxication ; 
and  such  considerations  may  tend  to  make  it  seem  pardonable ;  but 
in  a  question  of  fact  considerations  of  that  nature  tend  rather  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  it;  for  example,  if  a  person  accused  of 
adultery  denies  that  he  is  guilty,  and  it  be  said  that  he  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time.     Tumebus, 

t  See  sect.  27. 
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Ught  or  tardy  pumshmsnt,  or  one  from'which  he  wotdd  f*el  a 
less  portion  of  inconvenience  than  he  would  experience  of 
gratification  from  the  commission  of  the  deed ;  or  whether  he 
thought  ii  worth  so  much  to  undergo  the  penalty.  43.  After- 
wards it  may  be  considered  whether  he  might  have  done  the  deed 
at  anothertime,  or  in  another  way^  or  with  greater  fadUty  or  secu- 
rity ;  a  method  adopted  by  Cicero  in  defence  of  Milo,  when  he 
specifies  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  Clodius  might  have 
been  killed  by  Milo  with  impunity.  Besides,  we  may  ask  why 
the  accused  should  have  preferred  to  make  an  attack  in  that 
place^  or  at  that  time,  or  in  that  manner,  (arguments  which 
are  also  most  ably  enforced  in  the  same  pleading,)  44.  or 
whether,  if  he  was  led  by  no  design,  he  was  hurried  away  by 
impulse,  and  without  reason,  (for  it  is  a  common  saying,  that 
crimes  have  no  reason,*)  or  whether  he  was  led  away  by  a  habit 
of  vice. 

The  first  point,  whether  he  had  the  tnll,  being  discussed,  the 
next  consideration  is,  whether  he  had  the  power.f  Under  this 
head  are  contemplated  place  and  time ;  as,  with  respect  to  a 
theft,  whether  it  was  committed  in  a  solitary  or  frequented 
place ;  in  the  daytime,  when  there  might  have  been  many 
witnesses,  or  in  the  night,  when  the  difficulty  of  proof  is 
greater,  45.  All  obstacles  and  opportunities,  indeed,  will* 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  they  are  numerous  and  well 
known,  and  require  no  examples.  This  seeond  head  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  if  the  crime  could  n^hgm  been  committed, 
the  trial  comes  to  nothing  ;  if  it  ccPiiGiy  tne  question  follows, 
Did  the  accused  commit  it  f  But  these  considerations  respect 
also  conjecture  as  to  intention,  for  it  is  inferred  from  these 
whether  he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose.  In  consequence  means 
ought  also  to  be  regarded,  as  the  suites  of  Clodius  and  Milo. 

46.  The  question,  whether  the  accused  committed  the  crime, 
commences  with  the  second  division  of  time,  that  is,  the 
present,  and  that  which  is  closely  connected  with  it,  to  which 
belong  noise,  cries,  groans,  or  anything  similar ;  J  to  subsequent 

•  Scdera,  non  habere  consUivm.]  A  saying  of  the  same  nature  as, 
Quern  dew  inUt  perdere  pritu  dementat.  The  last  French  translator 
gives  "le  crime  et  la  foUe  vont  de  compagnle."  With  the  Hebrews 
the  wicked  were  identical  with  the  foolish. 

t  See  v.  10,  60,  and  sect.  27  of  this  chapter. 

X  See  V.  10,  45. 
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time  belong  concealment^  terror,  and  such  circumstances.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  all  kinds  of  signs  or  indications,  of 
which  1  have  already  treated  ;*  as  well  as  words  and  acts,  both 
such  as  preceded  and  such  as  followed.  47.  These  words  and 
acts  are  either  our  own  or  those  of  others.  But  some  words 
hurt  us  less  than  others ;  our  own  words  hurt  us  more  and 
profit  us  less  than  those  of  others ;  those  of  others  profit  us 
more  and  hurt  us  less  than  our  own.  As  for  acts,  sometimes 
our  o¥m  profit  us  more,  and  sometimes  those  of  others,  as 
when  our  adversary  has  done  anything  that  appears  in  our 
favour;  but  our  own  always  hurt  us  more  than  those  of 
others.  48.  There  is  also  this  difference  to  be  observed  in 
words,  that  they  are  either  plain  or  equivocal ;  but  whether 
,  they  are  our  own  or  those  of  others,  those  which  are  equivocal 
must  necessarily  be  less  effective  either  to  benefit  or  to  injure. 
Our  own,  however,  are  often  injurious  tons,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case,  A  son  being  asked  where  his  father  was,  replied^ 
wherever  he  isy  he  is  alive  /f  hut  he  was  found  dead  in  a  well, 
49.  The  words  of  another  which  are  equivocal,  can  never  hurt  us, 
unless  when  the  author  of  them  is  uncertain  or  dead ;  as  in 
the  cases,  A  voice  was  heard  in  the  night,  Beware  of  tyrannical 
power :  and,  A  dying  man  being  asked  from  whom  he  received 
the  poison  of  which  he  wa^  dying,  replied.  It  is  not  expedient 
for  you  to  know ;%  for  if  there  be  any  one  that  can  be 
questioned  as  to  the  meaning,  he  will  put  an  end  to  the 
ambiguity.  50.  But  while  our  own  words  and  acts  can  be 
justified  only  by  reference  to  the  intention,  those  of  others 
may  be  refuted  in  various  ways. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken,  I  think,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  one|kind  of  conjectural  causes  ;§  but  something  of 
these  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  causes ;  for  in  questions 

•  B.  V.  c  9. 

t  UMcunque  est,  vivUJ]  What  is  equivocal  here?  I  suppose  the 
word  vivU,  which  might  be  taken  for  Mbit ;  non  vivebat  in  puteo  pater, 
sed  bibebat.  That  there  was  a  continual  confusion  of  the  letters  b  and 
v  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and  especially  to  those  who  have  examined  the  Florentine 
pandects.     Qemgr,    No  other  commentator  offers  any  explanation. 

X  These  are  two  imaginary  cases  from  the  schools,  quite  uncon- 
nected.    Spaldmg^ 

§  The  remarks  which  Quintilian  has  hitherto  made  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  chiefly  to  trials  for  murder.     TwnUbus, 
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respecting  theft,  deposits,  and  loans  of  money,  arguments 
are  derived  both  from  possibilities,  as  whether  there  was  any 
money  that  cotdd  have  been  deposited^  and  from  persons,  as 
whether  it  was  credible  that  such  a  person  deposited  money  with 
such  another  person,  or  whether  it  was  credible  that  he  lent 
money  to  such  a  person  ;  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
secutor  is  a  slanderer,  or  that  the  defendant  is  an  impostor  or  a 
thief.  51.  But  even  in  the  case  of  a  person  accused  of  theft, 
as  in  cases  of  murder,  there  is  an  inquiry  about  the  deed 
and  the  author  of  it.  In  regard  to  cases  of  loan  and  deposit 
there  are  two  questions,  but  always  separate,*  whether  the 
money  was  yiven,  and,  whether  it  wa^  returned.  Cases  of 
aduUery  have  this  peculiarity,  that  two  parties  are  generally 
imperilled  in  them,  and  that  something  must  be  said  of  the 
past  life  of  both ;  a  question,  however,  may  arise,  in  some 
cases,  whether  both  ought  not  to  be  defended  together ;  but  the 
decision  of  this  point  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
for  if  the  defence  of  one  party  will  support  the  other,  I  should 
take  them  together,  if  it  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  it,  I  would 
separate  them.  52.  But  lest  any  one  may  think  me  incon- 
siderate in  saying  that  adultery  is  generally  a  charge  against 
two  persons,  but  not  always,  I  would  add  that  a  woman  alone 
may  be  accused  of  adultery  with  an  unknown  person :  Presents, 
it  may  be  said,  have  been  found  in  her  house,  and  money,  of 
which  the  giver  has  not  been  discovered ;  and  love  letters,  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  to  whom  they  were  written,  53.  In  regard 
ta  forged  writing^  the  case  is  similtur;  for  either  several  per- 
sons may  be  charged  with  the  crime,  or  one  only.  The 
writer  of  an  instrument  however  will  always  find  it  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  signature  of  the  person  who  has  signed  it ; 
but  the  person  who  has  signed  it  cannot  always  guarantee  the 
handwriting  of  him  who  is  said  to  have  written  it ;  for  he  may 
be  deceived.  But  he  who  is  said  to  have  engaged  their  ser- 
vices, and  for  whom  the  instrument  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written,  will  have  to  support  both  the  writer  and  all  who 
signed  the  writing.  The  sources  of  proof  are  similar  in  cases 
of  treason  and  of  aspiring  to  sovereignty, 

*  In  regard  to  a  deposit  it  may  sometimes  be  inquired  whether  the 
accoser  r^ly  deposited  money,  and  whether  it  was  ever  returned ;  but 
these  questions  will  hardly  be  asked  at  the  same  time.    Tumebtta. 

t  See  b.  V.  c  5  ;  and  c  10,  sect  19. 
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54.  But  the  custom  in  the  schools,  of  considering  every- 
thing in  our  favour  that  is  not  in  the  argument  laid  down  for 
us,*  may  be  prejudicial  to  young  men  proceeding  to  the  forum. 
.You  accuse  me  of  adultery  :  who  is  witness  ?  who  testifies  to 
the  fact?  of  treason  :  what  reward  have  I  received  ?\  who  was 
privy  to  the  transaction  ?  of  administering  poison :  where  did  I 
buy  it  ?  from  whom  ?  when  ?  for  how  much  ?  through  whose 
hands  did  I  convey  it  1  Or  we  plead  in  defence  of  one  accused 
of  aspiring  to  tyr£mny,  where  were  his  arms  ?  what  guards  had 
he  assembled  ?J  55.  I  do  not  deny  that  such  questions  may  be 
asked,  or  that  we  may  urge  them  on  behalf  of  the  party  whom 
we  defend ;  for  I  myself  would  call  for  such  proofs  in  the 
forum,  if  I  should  find  my  adversaxy  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  them.  But  in  the  forum  we  miss  the  facility  for  asking 
such  questions  that  there  is  in  the  schools,  where  scarcely  a 
single  cause  is  pleaded  in  which  some  argument  of  this  kind, 
or  perhaps  several,  are  not  advanced.  56.  Similar  is  the 
ease  with  which  some  declaimers,  in  their  perorations,  assign 
parents,  children,  or  nurses,  to  whomsoever  they  please. 
Yet  we  may  more  reasonably  allow  a  speaker  to  call  for  proofs 
that  are  not  offered  than  to  discuss  them  as  if  they  were 
offered. 

How  we  must  examine  as  to  intention^  was  sufficiently  sig- 
nified when  we  distinguished  §  the  three  points  of  inquiry, 
whether  a  person  had  the  will,  whether  he  had  the  power,  and 
whether  he  did  the  deed ;  for  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in-, 
quired  whether  a  person  had  the  willj  so  it  is  inquired  with 
what  intent  he  a^ted,  that  is  to  say  whether  he  intended  to  do 
an  evil  act,  57.  The  order  in  which  circumstances  are  stated, 
also,  either  adds  to  the  credit  of  the  statement,  or  detracts 
from  it ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  the  circumstances  are  more 
or  less  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  these 
qualities  are  not  discovered  but  by  reference  to  the  connexion  of 
a  cause  throughout.  Yet  we  must  always  observe  what  parr 
ticular  agrees  or  suits  with  any  other  particular. 

•  See  iv.  2,  28. 

t  Quis  index  f  quod  pretium,  f]  Spalding  very  justly  supposes  that 
the  word  prodUionem  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  between  index  and 
quod.    I  have  accordingly  inserted  "  of  treason  "  in  the  translation. 

X  AH  the  texts  have  quos  contrcusi  sateUiteSf  but  the  context  seems  to 
require  corUraxit 

I  Sect.  27. 
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CHAPTER  II  r.^ 

Of  definitioH  ;  it  haa  Bomethiog  in  oommon  with  eonjteture  and  qu<Uit^, 
§  1,  2.  Various  reasons  why  it  is  used,  3—7.  Three  species  of  it, 
8 — 11.  Other  diyersities,  more  suited  to  philosophical  discussions 
than  to  the  business  of  the  orator,  12 — 16.  We  must  beware  of 
defining  too  subtilely,  17»  18.  Method  in  definition,  19 — 22.  How 
a  definition  is  overthrown,  23-*27.  A  general  defiinition  may  be 
adapted  to  our  own  cause,  28 — 34.  Some  concluding  remarks, 
35,  36. 

1.  Next  to  conjecture  respecting  a  fact  comes  definition  of  it, 
for  he  who  is  unable  to  prove  that  he  has  done  nothing,  will 
try,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has  not  done 
that  which  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Definition  is  accordingly 
managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  methods  as  con- 
jecture, the  kind  of  defence  only  being  changed,*  as  we  may 
see  in  cases  of  thefts  deposits,  or  adtdtery;  for  as  we  say,  I 
have  not  been  guilty  of  theft,  I  did  not  receive  a  deposit,  I  have 
not  committed  adultery,  so  we  say,  what  I  did  is  not  theft,  what 
I  received  was  not  a  deposit,  what  I  committed  is  not  adultery. 

2.  Sometimes  we  proceed  from  quality  to  definition,  as  in 
actions  regarding  madiiess,  had  treatment  of  a  wife,  and  offences 
against  the  state,  in  which,  if  it  'cannot  be  said  that  what  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  accused  was  rightly  done,  it  remains 
to  say,  that  to  act  thus  is  not  to  be  mad,  to  treat  a  wife  HI,  to 
injure  the  state. 

r'iiefinition,  then,  is  an  explication ^of  something  in  question, 
[proper,  clear,  and  concisely  expressed?!  3.  It  consists  chiefly, 
^as  has  been  said,t  in  the  notificaliSn  of  genu^,  species,  dif- 
ferencesy  and  peculiarities ;  as,  to  define  a  horse  (for  I  shall 
adopt  a  well  known  example),  the  genus  is  animal,  the  species 
mortal,  the  difference  irrational  (for  man  is  also  a  mortal 
animal,)  and  the  peculiarity  neighing,  4.  Definition  is  fre- 
quently used  in  pleading  causes,  for  many  reasons ;  for  some- 
times parties  are  agreed  upon  the  term,  but  differ  as  to  what 
is  to  be  included  under  it ;  and  sometimes  the  thing  is  clear, 
but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  term  to  be  applied  to  it.  When 
there  is  an  agreement  about  the  name,  and  a  doubt  about  the 

*  For  in  conjectural  cases  the  fact  is  simply  denied ;  in  cases  of 
definition  an  objection  is  made  to  the  term  applied  to  the  fact.  This 
is  the  change  which  Quintilian  means.     Tumebm, 

t  V.  10,  55. 
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thing,  the  decision  sometimes  depends  upon  conjecture;  as 
when  it  is  asked,  what  is  God?  5.  For  he*  who  denies  that 
God  is  a  spirit,  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  universe, 
does  not  say  that  the  term  divine  is  improperly  applied  to  his 
nature,  like  Epicurus,  who  has  given  him  a  human  form,  and  a 
place  in  the  spaces  between  the  worlds.  Bothf  use  one  term, 
but  are  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  naturesj  is  consistent  with 
the  reality.  6.  Sometimes  it  is  quality  that  is  to  be  considered, 
as,  What  is  oratory  ?  is  it  the  power  of  persuading y  or  the  art  of 
speaking  well  ?  This  kind  of  question  is  very  common  in  civil 
causes ;  thus  it  is  inquired,  wJiether  a  man  found  with  another 
man*s  wife  in  a  brothel  is  an  adulterer  ?  because  the  question 
is  not  about  the  name,  but  the  quality  of  the  act,  and  whether 
the  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence  at  all ;  for  if  he  has 
committed  any  offence,  he  can  be  nothing  else  but  an  adul- 
terer. 7.  It  is  a  definition  of  a  quite  different  kind  when  the 
question  is  wholly  about  a  term,  the  application  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  which  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  court  of  justice,  but  for  the  words  which  give  rise 
to  the  dispute.  Thus  it  is  inquired,  whether  he  who  kiUs  him- 
self is  a  murderer;  whether  he  who  forced  a  tyrant  to  kUl 
himself  is  a  tyrannicide;  fend  whether  the  iiicantations  of 
magicians  are  poisons;  for  about  the  thing  itself  there  is  no 
controversy,  as  it  is  known  to  all  men  that  it  is  not  the  same 
to  kill  one's  self  as  to  kill  another,  to  kill  a  tyrant  as  to  drive 
him  to  suicide,  to  recite  incantations  as  to  administer  a 
draught  of  poison,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  do  not, 
respectively,  come  under  the  same  denomination. 

8.  Though  I  hardly  dare  to  dissent  from  Cicero,§  who, 
following  many  authorities,  says  that  definition  is  always  con- 
cemed  about  a  thing  itself  and  something  else,  (as  he  that 
denies  that  a  certain  term  is  applicable  to  a  certain  thing,  is 
obliged  to  show  what  term  would  be  more  applicable,)  yet  I 
consider  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  three  species  of  it.|| 
9.  For  sometimesr  it  is  convenient  to  put  a  question  thus : 

♦  The  Stoic. 

f  Both  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean.  Spalding, 
X  A  diffused  spirit  or  a  human  form.  SpcUding, 
§  See  iii.  6,  31. 

II  I  follow  Regius's  reading,  in  e<mdem  tres  hdbeo  velut  species. 
Most  texts  omit  in,    Gtesner  and  Capperonier  would  read  in  edd&n. 
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Is  that  adukery  tohich  is  committed  in  a  brothel  f  When  we 
deny  that  it  is  adultery,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  by  what 
term  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  we  deny  the  whole  charge. 
Sometimes  the  inquiry  is  made  thus  :  Is  this  act  theft  orsacri" 
lege  f  Not  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  defence  that  it  is 
not  sacrilege  ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  else  it  is :  and 
consequently  both  theft  and  sacrilege  must  be  defined. 
10.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  question  with  regard  to  things  of 
different  species,  whether  one  can  come  under  the  same  deno- 
mination as  the  other,  when  each  has  its  own  proper  appeUa- 
tion,  as  a  philtre,*  and  a  dose  of  poison.  But  in  all  disputes  of 
this  kind  the  question  is  whether  this  also  comes  under  the  same 
term,  because  the  term,  about  which  the  dispute  is,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  applicable  to  something  else.  It  is  sacrilege  to 
steal  what  is  sacred  from  a  temple ;  is  it  also  sacrilege  to  steal 
from  it  private  property  f  It  is  aduUery  to  lie  with  another 
man*s  wife  in  her  own  house  ?  is  it  also  advUery  to  lie  with  her 
in  a  brothel  ?  It  is  tyrannicide  to  kUl  a  tyrant ;  is  it  also  tyran* 
nicide  to  drive  a  tyrant  to  kUl  himself  t  11.  Accordingly 
syllogism,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,t  is*  as  it  were,  a 
weaker  kind  of  definition ;  because  in  the  one,  it  is  inquired 
whether  the  same  term  is  applicable  to  the  thing  in  question 
as  is  applicable  to  something  else  ;  and,  in  the  otibier,  whether 
one  thing  is  not  to  be  reasoned  about  in  the  same  manner  as 
another.  12.  There  is  also  so  much  difference  in  definitions, 
that  it  is  doubtful,  as  some  think,  whether  the  same  thing  can 
be  defined  in  more  than  one  form  of  words :{  as*  whether  rhetoric 
can  be  defined  not  only  9&  the  art  of  speaking  well,  but  also  as  that 

*  Vni.  5,  81.  +  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  book. 

t  JBst  et  talis  Jinitumwn  diversittu,  ut  gyddam  aenHwU,  num  idem 
diversis  verbis  comprehendtUwr,]  So  stands  this  passage  in  all  the 
editions,  but  who  has  been  satieded  with  it,  I  know  not ;  though  some 
of  the  commentators  pass  it  in  silence.  Spalding  conjectures  ut  qui 
idem  sentient^  non  iitdem  verbis  comprehendawt ;  but  he  proposes  this 
conjecture  with  timidity,  and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  necessitating 
the  change  of  rhetorice  and  seientict,  immediately  following,  into  the 
accusative  case.  What  I  have  given  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the 
Abb€  G^oyn's  French:  "Les  definitions  sont  si  diverses,  selon 
quelques-uns,  que  cette  diversity  donne  lieu  de  douter  si  une  chose 
pent  se  definir  dans  dee  termes  differents."  The  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  text  seems  to  arise  from  something  having  fallen  out  of  it. 

D  2 
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of  conceiving  and  expressing  thoughts  weU,  and  of  speaking  urith 
the  full  force  of  language,  and  of  saying  what  is  to  the  purpose. 
Yet  we  must  take  care  that  di£Perent  definitions,  though  not 
at  variance  in  sense,  be  expressed  in  a  different  form  of  words. 
But  this  is  a  subject  for  discussion  among  philosophers,  not  in 
courts  of  justice.  13.  Sometimes  words  that  are  obscure,  and 
but  little  known,  require  definition,  as  clarigatio*  proUtarius.f 
Sometimes  also  words  that  are  well  known  in  common  speech, 
as  what  is  the  exact  meaning  o{ penu^,  "provisions, "J  and 
litus,  "  a  shore." 

This  variety  is  the  reason  that  some  authors  include  defi- 
nition in  the  state  §  of  conjecture,  others  in  that  of  quality; 
others  even  rank  it  among  legal  questions.  ||  14.  Some  have 
not  been  at  all  pleased  with  that  subtilty  of  definition  which  is 
adapted  to  the  manner  of  logicians,  thinking  it  rather  fitted 
for  cavilling  about  the  niceties  of  words  in  the  discussions  of 
philosophers  than  likely  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  pleadings 
of  orators.  For  though,  they  say,  definition  is  of  avail,  in  dis- 
cussion, to  hold  in  its  fetters  him  who  has  to  reply,  and  to 
force  him  to  be  silent,  or  to  admit,  even  against  his  will,  that 
which  is  to  his  prejudice,  yet  it  is  not  of  the  same  use  in  legal 
arguments ;  for  in  them  we  have  to  persuade  the  judge,  who, 
though  he  may  be  fettered  by  our  words,  will  yet,  unless  he  is 
satisfied  with  our  matter,  mentally  dissent  from  us  altogether. 
15.  What  great  necessity,  indeed,  has  a  pleader  of  such  pre- 
ciseness  of  definition  ?  If  I  do  not  say  Man  is  an  animal 
mortal  and  rational^  can  I  not,  by  setting  forth  his  numerous 
qualities  of  body  and  mind,  in  words  of  a  wider  scope,  distin- 
guish him  from  the  gods  or  from  brutes?  16.  Is  it  not 
generally  allowed,  too,  that  one  thing  may  be  defined  in  more 

*  Properly  "a  demand  of  satisfaction  from  an  enemy  under 
penalty  of  a  declaration  of  war."  From  darigo,  dre,  i.  e.  darum  ago,  or 
dard  voce  ago.  "  Clarigatum,  id  est,  res  captaa  clare  repetitum."  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxii.  2.     See  Livy,  i.  32. 

+  From  proles,  "  oflFspring ;"  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  usually  called  to  serve  in  war,  and  were  regarded  as  able 
to  serve  the  state  only  by  producing  children.  See  Festus,  and  AuL 
Gell.  xvi  10. 

X  As  being  laid  up  penitus,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house.  Unless 
it  be  from  penes,  as  being  qttod  peiies  nos  est.     See  Aul.  Gell,  iv.  1. 

§  See  V.  14,  34.  ||  III.  6,  1,  seqq.  t  III.  6,  46,  55. 
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ways  than  one,  (as  Cicero*  shows,  in  saying,  quidenim  vulgof 
universosj  **  for  what  are  we  to  understand  by  publicly  ?  All 
men,")  and  with  a  freedom  and  rariety  of  manner,  such  as  all 
orators  have  ordinaiily  adopted  ?  Since,  assuredly,  the  slavery 
of  binding  ourselves  to  certain  words,  (for  slavery  it  indis- 
putably is,)  which  has  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the 
philosophers,  is  veiy  seldom  to  be  seen  in  them ;  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  in  the  books  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,'f  expressly 
cautions  us  against  attempting  such  exactness ;  17.  for  it  is 
even  dangerou8,J  since,  if  we  err  but  in  one  word,  we  are 
likely  to  lose  our  cause  entirely ;  and  the  best  com'se  is  that 
middle  one  which  Cicero  adopts  in  his  oration  for  CaBcina,§ 
and  in  which  things  are  set  forthy  but  exactness  of  terms  is  not 
hazarded.  For,  says  he,  judgssy\\  that  is  ivot  the  only  kind 
of  violence  which  is  offered  to  our  persons  and  our  lives,  but 
there  is  afar  more  atrocious  kifid  of  violence,  which,  threatening 
us  with  the  peril  of  death,  often  unsettles  the  mind,  alarmed  with 
terror,  from  its  proper  state  and  condition,  18.  Or  we  may  be 
secure,  I  may  add,  by  letting  proof  precede  definition  ;  as 
when  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,^  first  establishes  that  Servius 
Sulpicius  was  killed  by  Antony,  and  then,  in  conclusion, 
defines  thus :  for  he  certaitUy  kiUed  who  was  the  cause  of  deatJi, 
I  would  not  deny,  however,  that  such  rules  are  to  be  observed 
in  pleading  only  as  far  as  they  are  serviceable  for  our  cause  ; 
and  that  if  a  definition  can  be  made,  at  once  strong,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  concise  form  of  words,  it  is  not  only  an  ornament 
to  our  speech,  but  has  very  great  effect,  provided  that  it  be 
impregnable. 

19.  The  invariable  order  in  definition  is  what  a  thing  isy 
and  whether  it  is  this  ;**  and  in  general  there  is  more  diflSculty 

•  Pro  Muraen,  c.  35.  :    f  H.  25. 

+  Compare  iv.  5,  2.  §  C.  16. 

II  Becwperatorei!]  Judges  appointed  by  the  praetor  in  private  or  civil 
causes,  and  named  from  recv^ero,  ''to  recover,"  because  people  might 
recover  property,  by  their  means,  or  because  they  decided  on  the  resti- 
tution of  property  unjustly  taken  away.     Ca^pperonier, 

•H  IX.  3. 

•*  L*ordre  invariable  de  la  definition  est  celui-d:  Q^-est-ce,  par 
ezemple,  ja'tm  sacriUge  t  Le  fait  vncrimin4  ett-U  wn  sacnUge  9  Qedoyn. 
The  act  is  that  of  killing  a  man ;  but  is  it  murder  ?  of  stealing  ;  but  is 
it  sacrilege  ? 
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in  establishing  the  definition  than  in  applying  it  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

As  to  the  first  pointy  what  a  thing  is,  there  are  two  objects 
to  be  regarded ;  for  our  own  definition  is  to  be  established, 
and  that  of  the  opposite  party  is  to  be  overthrown,  20.  Hence 
in  the  schools,  where  we  imagine  contradiction  offered  to  us, 
we  have  to  lay  down  two  definitions  as  exact  as  is  possible  for 
each  party.  But  what  we  have  to  observe  in  the  forum  is. 
that  our  definition  be  not,  possibly,  superabundant,  or  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  or  ambiguous,  or  inconsistent,  or  equally 
favourable  to  both  sides;  faults  that  cannot  happen  expept 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pleader.  21 .  But,  if  we  would 
define  accurately,  we  shall  be  likely  best  to  effect  our  object, 
if  we  first  settle  in  our  mind  what  we  wish  to  establish ;  for 
our  words  will  thus  be  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose.  That 
this  point  may  be  the  clearer,  let  us  still  adhere  to  our 
familiar  example  :  A  mart,  who  has  stolen  private  property  from 
a  temple,  is  accused  of  sacrilege.  22.  The  fact  is  not  disputed ; 
the  question  is,  whether  the  term  sacrilege,  which  is  in  the 
law,  is  applicable  to  the  offence.  It  is  accordingly  disputed 
whether  the  act  is  sacrilege.  The  prosecutor  adopts  the  term, 
because  the  money  was  stolen  from  a  temple;  the  defendant 
denies  that  it  is  sacrilege,  because  he  stole  private  property,  but 
admits  that  it  was  theft.  The  advocate  of  the  prosecutor, 
therefore,  will  define  thus.  It  is  sacrilege  to  steal  anything  from 
a  sacred  place ;  while  the  advocate  of  the  defendant  will  define 
in  this  way.  It  is  sacrilege  to  steal  anything  sacred,  23.  Each, 
too,  will  try  to  overthrow  the  definition  of  the  other ;  and  a 
definitimi  is  overthrown  in  two  ways,  by  being  proved  to  be 
.  false  oj^ncomplete.  It  may  indeed  have  a  third  fault,  that  of 
trg  norelation  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  made  faulty  in  this  respect,  except  by  fools. 
24.  We  make  a  false  definition,  if  we  say,  A  horse  is  a  rational 
animal;  for  a  horse  is   indeed  an   animal,  but  irrational.* 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  something  has  dropped  out  of  the  text 
here,  probably  through  the  negligence  of  transcribers.  Spalding  very 
judiciously  considers  that  the  passage  may  have  stood  originally  thus  : 
Falsa  est,  si  dicas,  Equu»  est  cmimal  rationale  ;  nam  est  equus  animal, 
sed  rationale.  Parum  plena,  si  dicas,  Eqmis  animal  irraiionaU ;  com- 
mune enim  ei  cum  aliis  multis  est  irrationale ;  quod  autem  commune, 
&c.     **  It  is  a  false  definition,  if  you  say,  A  horse  is  a  rational  animal ; 
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That,  again,  which  is  common  to  anything  else,  will  not  be 
peculiar  to  the  thing  defined.  Thus,  then,  the  accused  will 
say  that  the  definition  of  the  accuser  is  false  ;  while  the 
accuser  cannot  say  that  that  of  the  accused  is  false  ;  for  it  is 
sacrilege  to  steal  anything  sacred ;  but  he  will  say  that  it  is 
incomplete,  since  he  ought  to  have  added,  or  from  a  sacred 
place.  26.  But  for  establishing  and  overthrowing  definitions,  one 
of  the  most  effective  modes  is  to  have  recourse  to  the  conside- 
ration of  peculiarities  and  differences,  and  sometimes  also  to 
etymology.  All  these  particulars  equity,  as  in  other  matters, 
will  assist  to  support,  and  sometimes,  also,  conjecture.  Ety- 
mology is  but  rarely  introduced.  We  have  one  example  of  it 
in  Cicero :  For  what  is  a  tumult,*  hut  such  a  perturbation  that 
greater  fear  (timor)  arises  f  whence  also  the  term  tumult  is 
derived.  26.  But  about  peculiarities  and  differences  great 
subtility  is  displayed  ;  as  when  it  is  inquired  whether  an 
addictus,t  whom  ^  law  condemns  to  serve  untU  he  pays  his 
debts,  is  a  slave.  The  one  party  will  define  thus :  He  is  a 
slave  who  is  legally  in  slavery:  the  other :  He  is  a  slave  who  is 
in  slavery  under  the  same  legal  conditions  as  a  slave ;  or,  as  tbe 
ancients  said,  qui  servihUem  servit,  "  who  serves  as  a  slave.'* 
Yet  this  last  definition,  though  it  differs  somewhat  fr6m  the 
other,  is  feeble,  unless  it  be  supported  by  the  aid  of  peculiarities 
and  differences ;  for  the  opponent  will  say  that  the  addictvs 
does  serve  as  a  slave,  or  under  the  same  legal  conditions  as  a 
slave.  27.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences on  which  I  touched  lightly,  in  passing,  in  the  fifth 
book :  A  slave^  when  he  is  set  free,  becomes  a  freedman  ;  an 
addictus,  when  he  recovers  his  liberty,  is  ingenuus  4  a  ^lave 
cannot  obtain  his  liberty  without  the  consent  of  his  master ; 
a  slave  has  no  benefit  of  law;§   an  addictus  has.     What  is 

for  a  horse  is  indeed  an  animal,  but  irrational.  It  is  an  incomplete 
one,  if  you  say,  A  horn  is  cm  irroHoTuU  cmimaJ, ;  for  to  be  irrationaZ  is 
common  to  a  horse  with  other  beasts ;  and  that  which  is  common  to 
anythmg  else  will  not  be  peculiar,"  &o. 

*  Cic.  Philipp.  viii.  1.  TumuUui  is  generally  supposed  to  be  from 
tumeo,  "  to  sweU  ,•"  Cicero  seems  to  derive  it  from  timeOf  "  to  fear." 

+  See  V.  10,  60 ;  iiL  6,  25. 

X  A  free-bom  citizen.  From  ingeno,  or  vngigno,  ingenui  ;  bom  in  the 
*».ountry,  or  born  among  other  citizens,  and  in  the  same  condition  with 
.hem. 

§  As  they  are  not  Hves,  the  jus  civUe  does  not  extend  to  them. 
Turnebtia. 
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peculiar  to  a  freeman,  is  that  which  no  one  has  who  is  not 
free,  as  a  pronomen,  iwmen,  cognomen^  and  tribe ;  and  these  an 
addictus  has. 

28.  When  it  is  decided  what  a  thing  is,  the  question, 
whether  it  is  this,  is  almost  settled.  However,  we  have  to 
take  care  that  our  definition  be  favourable  to'our  own  cause. 
But  what  is  most  influential  in  a  definition  is  the  question  of 
quality,  as  whether  love  be  madness  ?  To  this  question  belong 
such  proofs  as  Cicero  says  are  proper  to  definition ;  proofs 
from  antecedents,  consequents,  adjuncts,  contraries,  causes, 
effects,  similitudes ;  of  the  nature  of  which  arguments  I  have 
already  spoken.*  29.  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  C8Bcina,+  gives 
a  concise  example  of  arguments  from  beginnings,  causes,  effects, 
antecedents,  consequents:  Why  then  did  they  flee  1  For  fear. 
What  did  they  fear  1  Violence^  dotibtless.  Can  you  then  dewy 
the  beginning,  when  you  have  admitted  the  end  ?  He  has  also 
recourse  to  similitude  ;  Shall  not  that  which  is  called  violence 
in  war,  be  called  by  the  sam>e  name  in  peace  ?  30.  But  argu- 
ments are  also  drawn  from  contraries  ;  for  instance,  if  it  be 
inquired  whether  a  philtre  be  poison  or  not,  because  poison  is 
not  a  philtre* 

That  the  other  kind  of  definition  may  be  better  known  to  my 
young  men,  (for  I  shall  always  think  them  my  young  men,)  J  I 
shall  here  give  an  example  of  a  fictitious  case.  3 1.  8ome  youths, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  assoduting  together,  agreed  to  din,e 
on  the  sea-shore.  One  of  them  being  absent  from  the  dinner, 
the  others  erected  a  sort  of  tomh  to  him,  and  inscribed  his  nam£ 
upon  it.  His  father  returning  from  a  voyage  across  the  sea, 
landed  at  that  part  of  the  coast,  and,  on  reading  his  sons 
name,  hanged  himself.  32.  These  youths  are  said  to  have 
been  the  cause- of  the  fathers  death.  The  definition  of  the 
accuser  will  be,  He  that  commits  any  act  that  leads 
to  the  death  of  another^  is  the  cause  of  the  others  death.  That 
of  the  accused  will  be,  He  who  knowingly  commits  miy  act  by 
which  the  death  of  another  must  necessarily  be  caused,  etc. 
But  setting  aside  definition,  it  is  enough  for  the  accuser  to  say, 
You  were  the  cause  of  the  man^s  death;  for  it  was  through  your 
act  that  he  died,  since,  if  you  had  not  a>cted  as  you  did,  he 
would  now  be  alive,  33.  To  this  the  advocate  of  the  accused 
will  reply,  He  by  whose  act  the  d^ath  of  a  person  has  been 
♦  V.  10,  73—94.  t  C.  15.  X  Hia  old  pupils. 
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caused,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  for  it;  else  trhat 
would  become  of  accusers,  witnesses^  and  judges,  in  cases  of 
life  and  death  ?  Nor  is  there  always  guilt  in  the  person  frotn 
whom  the  cause  proceeded;  for  instance,  if  a  person  recom- 
mends a  voyage  to  another,  or  invites  a  friend  from  over  the 
sea,  and  he  perishes  by  shipwreck,  or  if  he  invites  a  person  to 
suppe^'y  and  he  dies  of  a  surfeit  committed  at  it,  would  he  be 
guilty  of  the  death  of  any  of  those  persons  f  34.  Nor  was  the  act 
of  the  young  men  the  sole  cause  of  death,  but  oIm  the  credulity 
of  the  old  man,  and  his  weakness  in  enduring  affliction ;  for  if 
he  had  had  m<yre  fortitude  or  wisdom,  hewould  be  stiU  living.  Nor 
did  the  young  men  act  with  any  bad  intentiofi ;  and  he  might 
have  jtidged,  either  from  the  place  of  the  supposed  tomb,  or 
from  the  marks  of  haste  in  its  construction,  that  it  was  no  real 
sepulchre.  How  then  ought  they  to  be  punished,  who,  though 
they  may  seem  to  be  homicides  in  every  other  respect,  are  evidently 
not  so  in  intention  ? 

35.  Sometimes  there  is  a  settled  definition,  in  which  both 
parties  agree.  Thus  Cicero  says,  Majesty  resides  in  the  govern- 
m>ent  and  in  the  whole  digfiity  of  the  Roman  people.  But  it  maj 
sometimes  be  a  question  whether  this  majesty  has  been  injured,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  cause  of  Cornelius.*  36.  But  even  iff  such 
a  cause  be  thought  similar  to  one  dependent  on  definition, 
yet,  as  there  is  no  dispute  in  it  about  definition,  the  point  for 
decision  must  be  one  of  quality,  and  must  be  included  in  that 
state  which  we  happen  to  have  had  occasion  to  mention.  It 
was  however  the  subject  next  in  order. 

*  There  are  many  observations  on  the  majei^  of  the  pec^le,  and  the 

means  by  which  it  may  be  violated,  in  Cicero  de  Invent,  ii  17,  teqq., 

I  and  Partit.  Orat.  c.  30  ;  but  in  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  speech 

I  for  Cornelius  there  is  nothing  relating  to  the  subject.     Oesnet*. 

!  t  We  must  read  Sed  eticm  si  mmiUs,  as  Spalding  observes  in  a  note, 

though  he  forbears  to  msert  the  n  in  his  texC- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  consideration  of  quality  may  have  regard  to  more  points  than  one 
in  any  matter,  §  1 — 3.  The  strongest  kind  of  defence  is  when  the 
accused  says  that  the  deed  laid  to  his  charge  was  blameless^  4 — 6. 
We  may  defend  an  act  by  extrinsic  aids,  7 — 12.  Another  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  another,  13,  14.  We  may 
consider  whether  the  weight  of  the  charge  can  be  extenuated,  15, 
16.  Deprecation,  17 — 20.  Questions  about  rewards,  21 — 23. 
Considerations  of  quality  admit  the  highest  efforts  of  the  orator, 
24.  Causes  which  Yirginius  puts  under  this  head,  25 — 31.  Other 
species  of  causes,  32 — 34. 

1.  As  to  quality,  it  is  sometimes  considered  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense,*  and  in  reference  to  more  points  than  one ; 
for  it  is  sometimes  a  question  what  is  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and 
what  is  its  form,  as  whether  the  sovl  is  immmtal,  and  whether  God 
is  of  human  shape ;  sometimes  the  inquiry  is  about  magnitude 
and  number,  as  what  is  the  size  of  the  su7i  ?  Are  there  more 
worlds  than  one  ?  All  such  questions  are  indeed  to  be  solved 
by   conjecture,    but   they  involve   the  question    of   quality. 

2.  They  are  also  often  treated  in  deliberative  questions,  as,  if 
Caesar  should  deliberate  whether  he  should  make  war  on  Britain, 
he  would  have  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ocean  there ; 
whether  Britain  is  an  island  (for  the  point  was  then  unknown) ; 
what  extent  of  land  there  is  in  it ;  and  with  what  number  of 
forces  it  would  be  proper  to  atta^ck  it.  Under  the  head  of 
quality,  too,  falls  the  consideration  of  what  ought  to  be  done  or 
not  done ;  to  be  sought  or  to  be  avoided ;  matters  which  enter 
most  into  deliberative  questions,  but  also  present  themselves 
frequently  in  judicial  pleadings,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  one  case  the  question  regards  the  future,  in  the  other  the  past. 

3.  All  that  relates,  too,  to  the  demonstrative  kind  of  oratory 
falls  under  the  consideration  of  quality;  it  is  admitted  that 
something  has  been  done ;  it  is  to  be  shown  what  sort  of  a 
thing  has  been  done.  All  judicial  causes  relate  either  torewardy 
or  to  punishment,  or  to  the  measure  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
first  kind  of  cause  is  accordingly  either  simple  or  comparative  ; 
in  the  former  we  inquire  what  is  just ;  in  the  latter,  what  is 
more  just ;  or  what  is  most  just. 

When  the  point  for  decision  has  respect  to  punishment, 
there  is  offered  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  accused,  either  justifi- 
*  De  summo  geriere.']  De  tota  rei  natura.     Tumehus. 
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cation  of  the  charge^  or  extenitatian  of  it,  or  excuse,  or,  as  some 
think,  deprecation.^ 

4.  Of  these  the  most  efficient  is  jmtifieation,  by  which  we 
make  it  appear  that  the  act,  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
accused,  was  unobjectionable.  A  eon  it  disinherited  because 
he  has  served  in  the  army^  or  been  a  candidcUe  for  office^  or 
taken  a  wife,  without  the  consent  of  his  father  ;  the  fiftther  jus- 
tifies what  he  has  done.  The  followers  of  Hermagoras  call 
this  kind  of  defence  xar  drr/Xif-s^/y,  "  oontrasumption/'  using 
that  term  with  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  pleader.f  1  find 
no  literal  translation  of  the  word  in  Latin ;  but  it  is  called 
defensio  absoluta,  '*  absolute  defence."  5.  The  sole  question, 
however,  is  respecting  the  act,  whether  it  is  just  or  not. 
Whatever  is  just,  is  founded  either  on  natwre  <m*  on  human 
institutions,  6.  On  nature  is  based  whatever  is  consonant  to 
dignity  of  anything,  in  which  designation  are  comprehended  the 
virtues  piety,  integrity,  continence,  etc.  Some  also  add  to 
render  like  for  like;  but  that  is  not  to  be  lightly  admitted  ;  for 
though  violence  opposed  to  violence,  or  retaliation,  may  offer  no 
injustice  towards  lim  who  has  been  the  aggressor,}  yet§  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  the  act  of  each  party  is  similar,  the 
first  act  was  just.  Where  there  is  strict  justice  on  both  sides, 
there  is  the  same  law,  and  the  same  condition ;  and  perhaps 
no  acts  can  be  regarded  as  equal  that  are  in  any  respect  dis- 
similar. Human  institutions  consist  of  laws^  customs,  deeisions, 
arguments. 

7.  There  is  another  mode  of  defence,  in  which  we  justify  an 
act  in  itself  indefensible  by  aids  drawn  ^om  without ;  this  the 
Greeks  call  the  defence  xar  ityrihety,  "  by  opposition.'*  The 
Latins  also  do  not  render  this  literally,  for  among  them  it  is 
called  causa  assumptiva,  **  defence  by  assumption."  8.  In  this 
kind  of  defence  the  strongest  plea  is  when  we  justify  the  act 
by  the  motive  of  it ;  such  is  the  plea  of  Orestes,  Horatius, 

•  V.  13,  5. 

f  Ad  irUeUectwm,  id  nomen  referentts.yThe  term  ivrlXij^'iCi  which 
signifies  contrcuvmptio,  the  followers  of  Hermagoras  understand,  not  of 
any  corporeal  act  or  twnptio,  but  of  the  action  of  the  mind  of  the 
advocate,  who,  in  contemplating  the  matter  in  question,  thinks  that  it 
is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  his  adversary 
views  it.     Capperonier, 

t  Cicero  de  Inv.  ii.  22. 

§  £t  non,  quoniam,]  Qesnerwotild  very  properly  read  Sed  non. 
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and  Milo,  It  is  also  called  dvrgyxXjjiCta,  "  recrimination," 
because  all  our  defence  depends  on  accusing  the  person  who  i^ 
indicated  by  the  other  party :  He  was  killed,  hvl  he  was  a 
robber;  he  was  emaseidated,  but  he  was  a  ravisher.  9.  There 
is  also  another  kind  of  defence  derived  from  the  motives  of  an 
act,  which  differs  from  that  just  mentioned,  and  in  which  a 
deed  is  neither  justified  on  its  own  ground,  as  in  the  absolute 
defence,*  nor  by  opposing  another  deed  to  it,  but  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  its  having  been  of  some  service  to  our  country,  or 
to  some  body  of  men,  or  even  to  our  adversary,  or  sometimes 
to  ourselves,  provided  it  be  such  a  deed  as  we  might  lawfully 
do  for  our  own  benefit ;  an  argument  which  can  be  of  no 
profit  with  regard  to  an  accuser  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  who 
prosecutes  us  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  which  may 
be  of  use  in  reference  to  family  disputes.  10.  For  a  father  may 
without  presumption  say  to  his  children,  on  a  trial  for 
renouncing  them,  or  a  husband  to  his  wife,  if  he  is  accused  of 
treating  her  ill,  or  a  son  to  his  father,  whom  he  seeks  to  prove 
insane,  that  what  he  has  done  was  for  his  own  interest ;  but, 
in  such  cases,  the  plea  of  escaping  loss  is  much  better  than 
that  of  aiming  at  advantage.  1 1 .  Oases  similar  to  those  of  the 
schools  have  to  be  conducted  in  trials  about  real  occurrences ; 
for  the  case  of  the  renounced  children  in  the  schools  is  in  the 
forum  a  case  of  children  actually  disinherited  by  their  parents, 
and  seeking  to  recover  their  property  before  the  centumviri ; 
the  case  of  iU-treatment  in  the  schools  is  in  the  forum  a  case 
of  restoring  a  wife's  dowry,  in  which  the  question  is,  through 
whose  fault  the  divorce  was  caused,-  and  that  which  in  the 
schools  is  a  case  of  insanity  is  in  the  forum  a  suit  for  appoinU 
ing  a  guardian,  12.  Under  the  head  of  advantage  comes  also 
the  plea  that  something  worse  would  have  happened  if  the 
defendant  had  not  acted  as  he  did ;  for  in  a  comparison  of  evils 
the  less  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good ;  for  example,  if  Mancinus 
should  justify  the  treaty  with  Numantia  on  the  ground  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  made^  the  whole  Roman  army  would  have  been 
destroyed.  This  species  of  defence  is  called  in  Greek  avTiCT(t<sig, 
"  balancing."    Some  rhetoricians  call  it  comparison. 

IB.  Such  are  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  defence  of  an  act ; 
but  if  a  defence  can  neither  be  sustained  on  the  motive  of  the 
act  itself,  nor  by  extrinsic  aid,  our  next  cpurse  is  to  transfer  the 
*  Sect  4. 
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charge,  if  we  find  it  possible,  on  another  party.  Hence  trans- 
lattofiy  or  "  exception/'  has  been  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
those  states  which  hare  been  previously  mentioned.*  Some- 
times, then,  the  blame  is  thrown  on  a  person,  as  if  Oracchus, 
being  acctised  of  concluding  the  Numantine  treaty,  (through  fear 
of  which  accusation  he  seems  to  have  passed  lus  popular  laws 
in  his  tribuneship,t)  should  say  that  he  was  sent  to  conclude  it 
by  his  general,  14.  Sometimes  it  is  cast  on  some  circumstance, 
as  if  a  person  who  had  been  directed  to  do  something  in  the  will 
of  another,  and  had  not  done  it,  should  say  that  it  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  laws,  This  the  Greeks  call  fAtrdaraffii, 
"  transference." 

Should  these  modes  of  defence  fisdl  us,  there  remains  excuse, 
founded  either  on  igfiorance  or  on  necessity.  On  ignorance:  as 
if  a  person  should  brand  another  as  a  fugitive  slave^  and,  after 
he  is  decided  by  law  to  be  a  freeman,  should  excuse  himself  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  free.  On  necessity  : 
as  when  a  soldier  does  not  present  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
furlough,  and  alleges  that  he  was  hindered  by  floods  or  by  sick- 
ness, 15.  Chance,  also,  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  cause 
of  a  fault.  Sometimes,  too,  we  state  that  we  have  certainly 
erred,  but  that  we  acted  with  a  good  intention.  Of  both  these 
kinds  of  excuses  examples  are  so  numerous  and  obvious  that 
to  offer  any  here  is  unnecessary. 

If,  again,  none  of  those  means  which  have  been  mentioned 
can  avail  us,  we  must  see  whether  the  charge  can  be  extenuated. 
This  is  what  is  by  some  said  to  be  the  state  of  quantity, X  16. 
But  quantity,  when  it  relates  either  to  penalty  or  reward,  is 
decided  by  the  quality  of  the  deed,  and  accordingly  appears  to 
me  to  fall  under  the  state  of  quality,  as  well  as  quantity  used 
with  reference  to  number.  The  Greeks  have  the  terms  ^rjjX/- 
xSn^g,  **  magnitude,"  and  'roffottig,  "  multitude  ;*'§  we  include 
both  under  the  same  term. 

17.  The  last  method  of  all  is  deprecation;  a  mode  of 
address  which  most  rhetoricians  do  not  allow  to  be  admissible 

*  Qui  jam  scripti  swiU."]  Qai  jam  descripti  sunt,  Obreclit.  See  iii.  6, 
$3,  78. 

t  The  words  in  the  parenthesis  are  very  justly  suspected  by  Spalding 
to  be  an  interpolation. 

t  Status  quantitatis.]  See  iii  6,  23,  53,  91.     Spalding. 

§  See  iii  6,  23,  60,  63,  90,  91 ;  and  viii.  2,  6. 
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into  judicial  pleadings  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his  speech  for 
Quintus  Ligarius,*  seems  to  de<;lare  himself  of  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  says,  I  have  plecuied  many  causes,  CcBsar,  and 
even  in  conjunction  with  yourself  ,  while  regard  to  your  public 
duties  retained  you  in  the  forum,  but  I  certainly  never  stooped 
so  far  OS  to  say,  **  Forgive  him,  judges,  he  has  erred,  he 
has  offended,  he  did  not  think  of  what  he  was  doing; 
if  he  ever  do  so  again,"  etc,  18.  But  in  the  senate,  before 
the  people  or  the  emperor,  and  wherever  there  is  power  to  re- 
lax the  law,  deprecation  finds  its  place.  It  sometimes  derives 
its  greatest  efl&cacy  from  the  character  of  the  accused  himself,  if 
it  appear,  from  his  previous  life,  that  there  are  these  three  kinds 
of  merit  in  him :  that  he  has  lived  innocently,  that  he  has 
been  serviceable  to  others,  and  that  he  affords  expectation 
that  he  will  conduct  himself  blamelessly  for  the  future,  and 
make  himself  of  some  use  to  the  world  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he 
seems  to  have  already  suffered  sufficient,  either  from  other  in- 
conveniences, from  his  present  imminent  peril,  or  from  peni- 
tential feelings.  Sometimes,  too,  external  circumstances  give 
weight  to  deprecation,  as  nobility,  dignity  and  the  support  of 
relatives  and  friends,  19.  Most  dependence  however  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  judge,  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that,  should  he  spare 
the  accused,  commendation  for  clemency,  rather  than  blame  for 
weakness,  will  attend  him.  But  even  in  common  causes  |,  de- 
precation is  often  introduced,  though  not  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  cause,  yet  in  a  great  portion  of  it ;  for  there  is  fre- 
quently such  a  distinction  as  this  made  :  Even  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  charge,  he  ought  to  be  pardoned ;  a  method  which 
has  often  had  great  effect  in  doubtful  questions ;  and  all  pero- 
rations contain  some  portion  of  entreaty.  20.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  accused  rests  the  whole  of  his  cause  on  this  ground  ; 
for  instance,  if  a  father  has  disinherited  his  son,  J  and  testified, 
by  an  express  declaration  §,  that  he  did  so  because  he  had 

*  C.  10. 

t  jHdicii8.'\  As  distinguished  from  pleadings  before  the  senate  or 
the  emperor. 

X  Parents  might  disinherit  their  children  if  they  led  an  immoral  life ; 
but  children  who  had  been  disinherited,  as  well  as  those  not  named  in 
the  will,  might  go  to  law  after  the  father's  death  to  set  aside  the  wilL 
Twrnehia. 

§  Elogio.]  Elogvum  was  a  testimony  concerning  any  person,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  blame  or  praise ;  of  bkme^  as  in  this  passage ;  of 
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formed  a  connexion  with  a  courtezan ;  for  the  whole  question, 
in  this  case,  is  whether  the  fiather  ought  not  to  have  pardoned 
such  a  feuilt,  and  whether  the  centumyiri  ought  not  to  be 
indulgent  to  it.  But  even  under  strict  forms  of  law,  and  in 
penal  prosecutions,  we  make  the  distinction  in  pleading 
whether  the  penalty  has  been  ifusurred,  and  whether  it  ought  to 
be  inflicted.  However,  what  the  rhetoricians  thought,*  is 
true,  that  a  criminal  cannot  be  rescued  from  the  law  solely  by 
this  mode  of  defence. 

21.  With  respect  to  rewards^  two  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  whether  a  party  claiming  a  reward  is  deserving  of 
any ;  and  whether  he  is  deserving  of  so  great  a  reward  as  he 
claims.  If  there  be  two  claimants,  which  of  them  is  the  more 
worthy  ;  if  several,  which  is  the  most  worthy.  i2'^.  The  deci- 
sions of  such  questions  depend  on  the  species  of  merit  in  the 
claimants.  We  have  accordingly  to  regard,  not  only  the  act 
of  any  claimant,  whether  as  represented  to  the  judges,  or  as 
compared  with  the  acts  of  others,  but  also  his  character;  for  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  person  who  has  killed  a 
tyrant  is  a  young  or  an  old  man ;  whether  a  man  or  a  woman ; 
whether  a  stranger  or  a  relative ;  and  we  must  consider  the 
place,  too,  on  several  accounts;  whether  it  were  in  a  state 
accustomed  to  tyranny,  or  one  that  had  been  always  free;  in 
the  citadely  or  at  his  own  house;  as  also  the  manner,  whether  by 
sword  or  by  poison ;  and  at  what  time^  whether  during  war  or 
in  peace ;  when  he  was  about  to  resign  his  power,  or  when  he 
was  going  to  attempt  some  new  wickedness.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  an  act,  also,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  loss  of 
popularity,  the  risk  incurred,  and  the  difficulty  surmounted. 
23.  In  regard  to  liberality,  likewise,  it  is  important  to  consider 
£rom  what  sort  of  character  it  has  proceeded  ;  for  it  is  more 
pleasing  in  a  poor  than  a  rich  man ;  in  one  who  confers,  than 
in  one  who  requites,  an  obligation ;  in  a  person  who  has  chil- 
dren than  in  one  who  is  childless.  We  ought  to  inquire,  too, 
what  degree  of  benefaction  he  has  bestowed,  at  what  time,  and 
with  what  object,  that  is,  whether  with  any  easpectations  of 
advantage  to  himself.  Similar  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
a  similar  manner.     The  question  of  quality,  accordingly,  calls 

praise,  as  in  Cic  Tusc.  Qusest.  i  14.     Quid  elogia  sqmlehrorum,  &c 
•  Sect  15. 
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for  the  greatest  resources  of  the  orator ;  for  there  is  a  vast 
field  for  ability,  whichever  side  the  speaker  takes,  and  the 
feelings  have  nowhere  greater  influence.  24.  Conjecture  also 
frequently  admits  proofs  adduced  from  extrinsic  circumstances, 
and  employs  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
but  to  show  the  quality  of  an  act  is  the  business  of  eloquence ; 
and  it  is  here  that  she  reigns,  predominates,  and  triumphs. 

Under  this  head  Virginius  *  puts  cases  of  disinheritance, 
insanity,  ill-treatment  of  a  wife,  and  those  of  female  orphans 
suing  for  marriage  with  relatives.f  For  the  most  part,  indeed, 
such  cases  actually  come  under  the  consideration  of  qualities, 
and  some  writers  have  been  found  to  call  them  questions  of 
moral  obligation,  25.  But  the  laws  respecting  these  matters 
sometimes  admit  also  other  states  ;f  for  conjecture  enters  occa« 
sionally  into  many  such  questions,  as  when  the  accused  parties, 
for  instance,  maintain  that  they  have  not  done  what  is  laid  to 
their  charge,  or  that  they  did  it  with  a  good  intention. 
Examples  of  such  cases  are  abundant ;  and  those  of  insanity 
and  ill-treatment  depend  on  definition.  For  laws  often  give 
rise  to  considerations  of  equity,  when  it  has  to  be  shown  for 
what  reasons  equity  would  not  be  observed  by  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  law.  26.  What  is  not  justifiable  as  a  legal  act,  may 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  equity.  We  have  to  consider, 
too,  in  how  many  and  what  cases  it  is  unlawful  for  a  father  to 
disinherit  his  son ;  under  what  charges  a  suit  for  ill-treatment 
is  inadmissible ;  and  in  what  circumstances  a  son  is  not 
allowed  to  accuse  his  father  of  insanity. 

27.  Of  disinheriting  there  are  two  forms  ;  the  one  for  a  crime 
completed,  as  when  a  son  is  disinherited  for  having  committed 
rape  or  sidultery  ;  the  other  for  a  crime  as  it  were  hicomplete, 
and  still  dependent  on  a  condition,  as  when  a  son  is  disin- 
herited because  he  continues  disobedient  to  his  father. §  The 
one  is  attended  with  rigorous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 

•  IV.  1,  23. 

+  A  theme  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  taken  from  the  laws  of 
the  Athenians,  among  whom  female  orphans  might  sue  for  a  marriage 
with  a  relation,  as  appears  from  the  Phormio  of  Terence.     Tttniebus. 

X  The  text,  in  tlua  and  the  following  section,  appears,  as  Spalding 
observes,  to  be  very  corrupt.  In  making  my  translation,  I  have 
adopted  prcrferre,  with  Spalding,  for  prcBCurrere  ;  I  have  omitted  tamen 
at  the  b^inning  of  sect.  26 ;  and  I  read  qtu)8,  instead  of  quot,  a  little 
below,  with  Burmann. 

§  Quia  non  pareat  patri.]  Burmann  conjectures  si  for  quia. 
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father ;  (for  what  is  done  is  irrevocable  ;)*the  other  is  in  some 
degree  mild,  and  of  an  admonitoiy  nature ;  for  the  father 
shows  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  correct  his  son  than  to  re- 
nounce him ;  but  in  either  case  the  pleading  on  the  part  of 
the  son  ought  to  be  in  a  submissive  tone,  and  adapted  to  make 
due  satisfaction  to  the  father.  28.  I  know  that  those  pleaders, 
who  are  ready  to  make  attacks  on  fathers  under  cover  of  a  figure 
of  speech,"*^  will  not  allow  the  justice  of  this  remark  ;  attacks 
which  I  would  not  say  should  never  be  made,  (for  cases  may 
occur  that  demand  them,)  but  they  should  certainly  be  avoided 
when  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  any  other  manner.  But  of 
figures  I  shall  treat  in  another  book.t 

29.  The  suits  of  wives  on  account  of  Hl'treatment  are 
similar  to  those  of  sons  in  regard  to  disinheritance  ;  for  they 
require  the  same  moderation  in  stating  charges. 

As  to  actions  on  account  of  imajiity,  they  are  brought 
either  on  the  ground  of  something  that  has  taken  place,  or 
something  that  may  or  may  not  hereafter  take  place.  30.  In 
regard  to  what  has  taken  place,  the  pleader  for  the  son  has  an 
open  field  for  attack,  but  he  should  make  his  attack  in  such  a 
way  as  exposes  only  the  conduct  of  the  father,  while  he  should 
manifest  pity  for  the  father  himself,  as  being  disordered  in  mind 
from  weakness  of  body.  But  in  regard  to  that  which  has  not 
taken  place,  and  which  admits  of  a  change  of  purpose,  he 
should  use  much  solicitation  and  persuasion,  and  at  last  express 
his  regret  that  infirmity,  not  immorality,,  obscures  his  reason  ; 
and  t^e  more  he  praises  his  previous  goodness  of  character, 
the  more  easily  will  he  prove  that  it  has  been  changed  by 
disease.  31.  The  accused  party  himself,  as  often  as  the  case 
allows,  should  observe  calmness  in  making  his  defence ;  for 
anger  and  excitement  are  indications  of  insanity.  What  is 
common  to  all  such  causes,  is,  that  the  accused  parties  do  not 
always  attempt  a  justification  of  their  conduct,  but  frequently 
have  recourse  to  apology  and  entreaties  for  pardon.  For  in 
family  disputes  it  is  often  sufiBcient  to  secure  acquittal,  if  it 

*  Libenter  patrei  figv/r&  IcedwU.']  What  a  figure  is,  is  fully  shown  by 
Quintilian,  ix.  2,  65,  aeqq.  It  often  happens  that  orators  are  ready  to 
attack  a  father  under  cover  of  a  figure,  that  is,  to  throw  out  something 
against  him  which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  appear  calumnious,  but  in 
which  there  is  some  secret  assault  on  his  character.    Getner, 

t  Bookix. 
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can  be  shown  that  a  person  has  offended  but  once,  or  through 
mistake,  or  less  gravely  than  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

32.  But  many  other  kinds  of  suits  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  quality;  as  those  for  assault;  for  though  the  accused 
sometimes  denies  that  he  committed  any  assault,  yet  the 
decision  generally  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the 
apparent  intent.  33.  Another  kind  of  questions  are  those 
about 'appointing  an  accuser,  which  are  called  divinations; 
as  to  which  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
allies,  adopts  the  following  division  :  that  we  must  consider 
by  whom  those,  for  whom  redress  is  sought,'would  most  desire 
the  cause  to  be  conducted,  and  by  whom  the  party,  who  is 
accused,  would  least  wish  it  to  be  conducted.  34.  Such 
questions  as  the  following,  however,  are  most  frequent :  which 
of  two  pleaders  has  the  stronger  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  the 
accuser;  which  of  the  two  will  bring  the  greater  energy  or 
ability  to  support  the  impeachment ;  which  will  carry  it  forward 
with  greater  integrity.  36.  To  these  are  to  be  added  also 
questions  respecting  guardianship,  in  which  it  is  usual  to 
inquire  whether  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  anything  else 
besides  accounts ;  whether  honesty  only  is  required  to  be  observed, 
and  not  also  care  as  to  speculations  and  consequences.  Similar 
to  these  are  cases  of  mismanagement  of  agency ,  or,  in  the  forum,* 
cases  of  misconduct  of  business ;  for  an  action  may  be  brought 
for  the  mismanagement  of  anything  intrusted  to  another. 

36.  Besides  these,"  there  are  imagined  in  the  schools  cases 
of  crimes  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  t\  cases  in  which  it  is  either 
inquired  whether  the  act  in  question  is  really  not  mentioned  in 
the  laws,  or  whether  it  be  really  a  crime.  Both  these  inquiries 
rarely  occur  in  the  same  case.  Among  the  Greeks  there  were 
often  prosecutions,  and  not  in  imaginary  cases,  for  misconduct 
on  embassies ;  where  it  was  a  common  question,  on  the  ground 
of  equity,  whether  it  is  at  all  allowable  for  an  ambassador  to  act 
otherwise  than  he   has   been  instructed ;  and  for  how  long  a 

*  By  adding  these  words,  Quintilian  signifies  that  the  cases  of  *'  mis- 
management of  agency  '*  were  cases  from  the  schools.    Spaldvrig, 

t  Inscripti  maleficii.]  So  called,  says  Spalding,  in  the  schools  ;  in  the 
forum  it  was  termed  stellioncUus,  properly  an  action  for  fraudulent  sale 
of  a  thing  under  a  false  character,  as  is  observed  by  Cujacius,  ix.  13,  x. 
26,  and  by  Tumeb.  Advers.  x.  6.  The  Greek  rhetoricians  had  the  term 
dypa<f>ov  aSUrifia,  See  the  Declamations  attributed  to  Quintilian,  252, 
344,  370,  371 ;  and  Seneca  the  Bhetorician,  p.  428.    - 
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period  the  accused  was  an  ambassador ;  since  some  ambassadors 
terminate  their  office  with  the  delivery  of  their  message  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Heius,*  who,  after  his  message  was  delivered, 
gave  his  t^timony  against  Verres.  But  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  act  with  which  the  ambassador  is  charged. 
87.  Another  sort  of  accusation  is  that  of  having  acted  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  state.f  From  such  accusations  arise  a 
thousand  legal  cavillings :  as,  what  it  is  to  act  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  $tate ;  whether  the  acctued  has  injured  the  state  ; 
or  merely  neglected  to  serve  it ;  and  whether  it  was  injured  by 
him  or  only  on  his  account.  But  in  these  cases,  again,  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  supposed  act  Another  charge 
is  that  of  ingratitude  ;  and  in  cases  of  that  kind  it  is  inquired 
whether  the  party  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought  recUly  re- 
ceived  any  kindness ;  an  inquiry  which  is  rarely  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative ;  for  he  who  denies  the  receipt  of  a  kindness 
which  he  has  received,  fixes  the  charge  of  ingratitude  on  him- 
•  self.  38.  Additional  inquiries  are,  whcit  was  the  extent  of  the 
kindness  that  he  received ;  whether  he  made  any  return  at  all; 
whether  he  who  has  made  no  return  ought  necessarily  to  be  con- 
victed of  ingratitude ;  whether  he  could  have  made  any  return ; 
whether  he  ought  to  have  m4ide  that  return  which  was  demanded 
of  him ;  and  what  is  his  general  disposition. 

Such  as  follow  are  of  a  more  simple  kind,  as  that  of  unjust 
divorce  ;X  cases  of  which,  as  regards  the  law,  have  this  pe- 
culiarity, §  that  the  defence  is  on  the  side  of  the  accuser,  and 
the  accusation  on  that  of  the  defendant.  39.  That,  too,  in 
which  a  person  makes  a  statement  to  the  senate  of  the  reasons 
that  prompt  him  to  kill  himself;   where  the  only  point  of 

*  Alii  in  renundando  swnt.l  Spalding  oonjectures  alia  O^S^tionefl) 
in  rmvmdcmdo  desiwwrU,  With  regard  to  Heius,  who  was  at  &e  head 
of  the  deputalion  sent  by  the  Sicilians  to  Borne,  (Cio.  in  Verr.  iv.  8)  it 
was  made  a  question  whether  he  should  not  have  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  embassy,  before  he  proceeded  to  give 
testimony  against  Verres.  Burmann  fully  illustrates  the  difference 
between  'perferre  legatumem  and  renunciare  legationem. 

t  Examples  of  this  sort  of  cause  may  be  seen  in  Seneca  the  Rheto- 
rician, ii.  p.  21  ;  also  844,  355,  492,  495 ;  and  in  Fortunatianus, 
Fithoean.  p.  40.    Spalding, 

}See  ^e  Declamations  attributed  to  Quintilian,  251,  262. 
The  woman,  proceeding  against  her  husband,  defends  her  own 
character ;  the  husband,  justifying  himself  for  having  divorced  her, 
accuses  the  wife.    Turndus, 
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law  is,  whether  he  who  desires  to  die,  that  he  may  withdraw 
himself  from  legal  proceedings  against  him,  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  killing  himself;*  all  other  considerations  de- 
pend on  quality.  Cases  are  also  imagined  regarding  toiUs, 
in  which  the  question  has  reference  to  quality  alone,  as  in  the 
case  which  I  have  detailed  above, t  where  a  philosopher,  a 
physician,  and  an  orator,  contend  for  the  fourth  part  of  their 
father's  property,  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  most  worthy 
of  his  children.  It  is  a  similar  case  when  suitors,  equal  in 
rank,  claim  marriage  with  a  female  orphan  relative,^  and  when 
the  only  question  is  about  the  most  deserving  among  the 
competitors.  40.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through  all 
such  sorts  of  cases ;  (for  more  might  still  be  imagined ;)  nor  are 
the  questions  that  arise  from  them  common  to  all  alike,  but 
are  varied  by  circumstances.  I  only  wonder  that  Flavus,§ 
whose  authority  is  deservedly  great  with  me,  restricted  the 
subject  of  quaUty,  when  he  was  composing  a  work  merely  for 
schools,  within  such  narrow  limits. 

41.  Quantity  also,  whether  with  respect  to  measure  or 
number,  falls  generally,  as  I  said,||  if  not  always,  under  the 
head  of  quality ;  but  measure  is  sometimes  determined  by  the 
equitable  estimation  of  an  action,  as  when  it  is  inquired,  how 
great  an  offence  has  been  committed,  or  how  great  an  obligation 
received,  and  sometimes  by  strict  legality,  as  when  it  is  dis- 
puted, under  what  law  a  person  is  to  be  punished  or  rewarded. 
42.  Thus,  If  he  who  has  insulted  a  youth  ought  to  pay  ten 
thousand  sesterces  %  (which  is  the  penalty  appointed  for  such 
an  offence,)  ought  he,  if  the  youth  whom  he  has  dishonoured 
hangs  himself  to  be  punished  capitally,  as  being  the  cause  of 
his  death  ?     In  such  a  case,  those  are  deceived  who  plead  as 

*  A  subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  taken  from  a  law  at 
Marseilles,  where  poison  was  publicly  kept  for  those  who  wished  to 
drink  it,  provided  that  they  stated  to  the  senate  their  reasons  for 
determining  to  die.  See  Val.  Max.  ii  6.  Twmebva.  See  ix.  2,  85 ; 
xi.  1,  56  ;  Declam.  Quint.  4  and  337 ;  Fortunatianus  in  Rhett.  Pithoean. 
p.  50. 

+  VII.  1,  38. 

t  Sect.  24.        ; 

I  The  same  whom  in  sect.  24  he  calls  by  his  other  name,  Vii^nius. 
SptUdvng. 

II  Sect.  16. 

il  Something  more  than  £80.    See  iv.  2,  69.    ' 
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if  there  were  a  question  between  two  laws ;  for,  in  regard  to 
the  ten  thousand  sesterces  there  is  no  controversy,  since  they 
are  not  claimed.  43.  The  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
accused  was  the  catise  of  the  young  marCs  death.  The  same  sort 
of  question,  regarding  measure  also,  resolves  itself,  at  times, 
into  a  question  of  fact,  as  when  it  is  disputed,  whether  a  per- 
son, who  has  killed  another,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  or  to  banishment  for  five  years;  the  point  for 
decision  is,  whether  he  committed  the  murder  intentionally  or 
not.  44.  Such  a  question  as  the  following,  too,  which  arises 
from  number,  depends  for  decision  on  law :  whether  thirty  re- 
wards be  due  to  Thrasybulus  for  removing  thirty  tyrants:* 
and  when  two  thieves  have  carried  oflf  a  sum  of  money,  whether 
each  of  them  ought  to  restore  fourfold  or  only  double.  But 
in  such  cases  the  actf  is  taken  into  estimation,  and  yet  the 
question  of  law^  depends  on  quality. 


CHAPTER  V. 


QuegtionB  as  to  legality  of  proceedings,  $  1—4.    At  to  partioiilmr  pohits 
of  law,  5,  6. 

1  An  accused  person  who  can  neither  deny  that  he  has 
committed  an  act,  nor  prove  that  the  act  which  he  has  com- 
mitted is  of  a  nature  diflferent  from  that  which  is  attributed  to 
it,  nor  justify  the  act,  must  necessarily  take  his  stand  on  some 
point  of  law  that  is  in  his  favour ;  whence  generally  arises  a 
question  about  the  legality  of  the  process  against  him,§  a 
question  which  does  not,  as  some  have  thought,  always  present 
itself  in  the  same  manner.  2.  For  it  sometimes  precedes  the 
trial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nice  examinations  of  the  praetor, 
when  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  right  of  a  person  to  be  an 
accuser,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  Uie  progress  of  the  trial 

*  See  iii.  6,  26. 

f  Factum.]  That  is  qudlitas  facti  ;  comp.  sect.  82.    Spalding, 

X  Jtu.]  That  is  juris  qucutio,  or  tegalis  qucBStio,  Spalding.  Qedoyn 
renders  this  concluding  sentence  thus :  "  Mais  ici  on  estime  aussi  le 
fait ;  et  le  droit  lui-mdme  depend  de  la  quality."  Both  the  question  oi 
(act  and  the  question  of  law  depend  on  the  consideration  of  quality. 

§  Aettands  est  puettio.]  See  v.  18,  8. 
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itself.  The  nature  of  such  a  question  is  twofold,  as  it  is 
either  intention*  or  prescription^  that  gives  rise  to  it.  There 
were  some  who  made  a  state  of  prescription,  as  if  prescription 
were  not  concerned  in  all  questions  in  which  other  laws  are  con- 
cerned. 3.  When  a  cause  depends  on  prescriptio7iy  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  he  any  inquiry  about  the  fact  itself. 
A  son,  who  has  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  raises  the 
question  of  prescription  against  him,  as  being  infamous  ;  and  the 
dispute  is  then  merely  on  the  point  whether  the  father  has  the 
right  to  disinherit.  As  often  as  we  can,  howcTer,  we  must  take 
care  that  the  judge  may  conceive  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  main  question,  for  he  will  thus  be  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  our  arguments  on  the  point  of  law  ;  as  in  cases  respecting 
sponsions,  which  arise  from  interdicts  of  the  pr8Btor,J  though 
the  question  may  not  be  about  right  to  possession,  but  merely 
about  possession  itself,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  show  not  only 
that  we  were  in  possession,  but  that  that  of  which  we  were  in 
possession  was  our  own.  4.  But  the  question  occurs  still  more 
frequently  with  regard  to  intention.  Let  him  who  has  saved 
his  country  by  his  valour  choose  whatever  he  pleases  cts  a 
recompence,^  I  deny  that  whatever  he  chooses  ought  to  be 
given  to  him  ;  I  have  no  formal  prescription ;  but  I  try  to  set 
Qie  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  in  the  manner  ^f  prescription, 
against  the  written  letter.  In  either  case  the  state\\  is  the  same. 
5.  Moreover  every  law  either  gives^  or  takes  away^  or 
punishes^  or  commands^  or  forbids,  or  permits.  It  gives  rise 
to  dispute  either  on  its  own  account,  or  on  account  of  another 
law;  and  to  inquiries  either  with  regard  to  its  wording,  or  to  its 
intention.  As  to  its  wording,  it  is  either  clear,  obscure,  or 
equivocal*  6.  What  I  say  of  laws,  I  wish  to  be  understood  of 
wiUs,  agreements,  contracts,  and  every  sort  of  written  instru- 
ments ;  and  even  of  verbal  bargains.  And.  as  I  have  made 
four  states  or  questions  on  this  head,  I  will  touch  upon  each  of 
them. 

•  VI.  4,  2. 
t  III.  6,  72. 

X  Concerning  tponnont  and  interdicts  see  note  on  ii.  10,  5. 
§  V.  10,  97;  vu.  10,  6. 

II  That  of  exceptionf  which  Quintilian  here  calls  aetionii  quattio* 
Capperonier.    See  iii.  6,  23. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Questions  about  wrUvngt  and  the  intention  of  the  writer,  either  regard 
both  these  points,  or  one  only,  §  1—4.  Arguments  against  the 
letter  in  writiDgs,  i — 8.  In  foTour  of  it,  9 — 11.  General  quettiona 
under  this  he«^  12. 

1  The  question  of  most  frequent  occurrence  among  lawyers 
is  concerniDg  the  written  letter  of  a  law,  and  the  intention  of 
it ;  and  it  is  about  such  questions  that  a  great  part  of  legal  dis- 
cussion is  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that 
they  prevail  in  the  schools,  where  cases  involving  them  are 
purposely  invented.  One  species  of  this  kind  of  question,  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  letter  of  a  law  as 
well  as  the  inte^vtion  of  it.  2.  This  occurs  where  there  is  any 
obscurity  in  a  law,  of  which  each  party*  supports  his  own  in- 
terpretation, and  tries  to  overthrow  that  of  his  adversary  ;  as 
in  this  case  :  Let  a  thief  pay  fourfold  what  he  has  stolen :  Two 
thieves  stole  in  company  ten  thousand  sesterces  !^  forty  thousand 
are  demanded  from  ea^h ;  they  represent  that  they  ought  to  pay 
only  twenty  thousand  each :  here  the  prosecutor  will  say  that 
what  he  demands  is  fourfold  ;  and  the  thieves  will  say  that 
what  they  offer  is  fourfold  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law  is 
alleged  by  each  side  in  its  own  favour.  8.  Or  a  dispute  of 
this  kind  may  occur  when  the  wording  of  the  law  is  clear  in  one 
sense,  and  doubtful  in  another ;  as.  Let  not  the  son  of  a  harlot 
he  allowed  to  make  a  speech  to  the  people  ;|  A  vjoman  who  had 
had  a  son  by  her  husband,  began  to  play  the  harlot :  Her  son 
is  prohibited  from  addressing  the  people.  Here  the  letter  of 
the  law  evidently  refers  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  was  a 
harlot  before  he  was  bom,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  case 
of  the  son  in  question  does  not  come  under  the  law,  because  he 
is  the  son  of  the  woman  named,  and  she  is  a  harlot.  4.  It  is 
a  common  question,  too,  how  the  following  law.  Let  there  be  no 
second  pleading  about  the  same  matter,^  is  to  be  understood  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  term  second  pleading  refers  to  the  pleader, 

*  Ined  <mt  uterque,  Ac.]  The  student  of  the  text  will  observe  that 
this  <mU  corresponds  to  tae  aut  at  the  oommencement  of  sect.  3.  I 
have  given  nothing  equivalent  for  it  in  the  translation. 

t  See  c.  4,  sect  42. 

t  This  law  is  noticed  by  Hermogenes,  p.  16.  A  law  of  a  similar 
nature  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  iii.  11,  13.    Spaldinff. 

§  See  Declam.  Quint  266.    Spalding, 
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or  to  the  suit.     Such  are  the  questions  that  arise  from  the 
obscurity  of  laws. 

But  diere  are  others  that  arise,  and  this  is  the  second  class, 
where  the  words  of  the  law  are  clear ;  and  those  who  have 
particularly  attended  to  this  point,  have  called  it,  the  state  of 
what  is  expressed  and  what  is  intended.  In  this  C6ise,  the  one 
party  makes  a  stand  on  the  letter,  and  the  other  on  the 
meaning.  6.  But  the  literal  interpretation  may  be  combatted 
in  three  ways.  One  is,  when  it  is  shown  from  the  law  itself 
that  it  cannot  be  observed  invariably,  as  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  law.  Let  children  maintain  their  parents^  or  he  put  in 
prison;  for  an  infant  will  surely  not  be  put  in  prison.  From 
this  exception  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  proceeding  to  others, 
and  of  making  a  distinct  inquiry  whether  every  one  who  does 
notmaintain  his  parents  is  to  beput  in  prison,  and  whether  the  par- 
ticular person  in  question.  6.  For  this  reason*  some  masters 
in  the  schools  propose  a  sort  of  cases  in  which  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  law  itself,  and  in  which  the  only 
question  is  concerning  the  matter  that  is  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. For  example.  Let  a  foreigner^  if  he  mounts  the  wall, 
be  punished  with  death :  The  enemy  having  scaled  the  walls,  a 
foreigner  repulsed  them :  It  is  demanded  that  he  beput  to  death, 
7.  Here  there  will  not  be  distinct  questions  whether  every 
stranger,  or  whether  this  stranger,  should  be  put  to  death,  because 
no  stronger  objection  can  be  brought  against  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  than  the  act  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute.  It 
is  sufficient  merely  to  ask  whether  a  foreigner  may  not  mount  the 
walls  even  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  city.  The  defence  of  the 
foreigner,  therefore,  must  rest  on  equity  and  the  intention  of 
the  law.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
adduce  examples  from  other  laws,  by  which  it  may  be  shown 
that  we  cannot  always  adhere  to  the  letter ;  a  method  which 
Cicero  has  adopted  in  his  pleading  for  Caecina.f  8.  There  is  a 
third  mode,  when  we  find  something  in  the  very  words  of  a 
law  to  prove  that  the  legislator  intended  something  different 
from  what  is  expressed,  as  in  this  case :  Let  him  who  is  caught 
with  steel  in  his  hand  at  night,  be  sent  to  prison :  A  magistraXe 
sent  to  prison  a  man  who  was  found  with  a  steel  ring.  Here, 
as  the  word  in  the  law  is  **  caught,"  it  appears  sufficiently 

♦  Propter  hoc^  Spalding  conjectures  prceter  hoc. 
t  C.  14,  and  especially  18,  19. 
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clear  that  nothing  is  meant  in  it  but  steel  intended  for 
mischief. 

9.  But  though  he  who  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
will  endeavour,  as  often  as  he  can,  to  explain  away  the  letter 
of  it ;  yet  he,  who  adheres  to  the  letter,  will  try  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  support  from  the  intention  of  it  In  wills  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  on  a 
point  is  manifest,  even  though  there  be  nothing  written  upon 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Gurius,  when  the  well-known  contest 
between  Orassus  and  ScsBvola  occurred.*  10,  A  second  heir 
was  appointed,  if  a  posthumous  son  shotdd  die  before  he  was 
past  the  years  of  ttUekige :  No  posthumous  son  was  bom.  The 
near  relatives  laid  claim  to  the  property.  Who  could  doubt 
but  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  testator  that  the  same  person 
should  be  heir  if  a  son  was  not  bom  who  was  to  be  heir  if  a 
son  died  ?  But  he  had  written  nothing  on  the  point  1 1 .  A 
case  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  lately  occcurred,  when  some- 
thing was  written  in  a  will  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
testator  had  not  intended.  A  person  who  had  bequeathed  five 
thousand  sesterces,f  having^  in  making  a  correction^  erased  the 
word  *'  sesterces,"  inserted  "  pounds  weight  of  silver,"  leavitig 
the  words  "  five  thousand"  standing.  Yet  it  was  apparent  that 
he  meant  to  leave  five  pounds  weight  of  silver,  for  such  a  sum 
of  silver  as  five  tiiousand  pounds  weight  for  a  legacy  was 
unheard  of  and  incredible.  1*2.  Under  this  head  fall  the 
general  questions,  whether  we  ought  to  adhere  to  letter  or  intent; 
'and  what  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  under  consideration. 
The  methods  of  treating  them  are  to  be  sought  from  quality 
or  conjecture,^  of  which  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said. 

♦  Cic.  De  Drat.  i.  39 ;  ii  82. 

+  Something  more  thim  JUO. 

i  The  only  foundations  for  arguments  in  such  cases,  are,  either  to 
show  that  what  you  advance  is  prohabUf  which  belongs  to  conjecture,  or 
juit,  which  belongs  to  quality.    See  c  2,  sect  4.    SjMlding. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  contradictory  laws,  §  1 — 6.     Right  is  either  admitted  or  doubtful, 
7—9.     Contradictory  points  in  the  same  law,  10. 

1.  The  next  head  to  be  considered  is  that  of  contradictory 
laws,  because  it  is  agreed  among  all  writers  on  rhetoric  that  in 
antinomia*  there  are  twof  states  regarding  letter  and  intent  ; 
and  not  without  reason ;  because,  when  one  law  is  opposed  to 
another,  there  arise,  on  both  sides,  J  objectiona  against  the 
letter,  and  questions  regarding  the  intention ;  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  dispute,  with  respect  to  each  law,  whether  we  aught 
to  be  guided  by  that  law,  /J.  But  it  is  obvious  to  everybody 
that  one  law  is  not  opposed  to  another  in  strict  equity ;  for,  if 
there  were  two  kinds  of  equity,  the  one  must  be  abrogated  by 
the  other ;  but  that  the  laws  clash  with  each  other  only 
casually  and  accidentally. 

The  laws  that  interfere  with  one  another  may  he  of  a  Uke 
nature,  as,  if  the  option  §  of  a  tyrannicide,  and  that  of  a  man 
who  has  saved  his  country,  occur  at  the  same  time,  liberty 
being  granted  to  each  of  choosing  what  he  pleases,  there 
would  hence  arise  a  comparison  of  their  respective  services,  of 
the  conjunctures  in  which  they  acted,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
recompences  on  which  they  fix  their  thoughts.  3.  Or  the  same 
law  may  be  opposed  to  itself ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  deliverers  of 
their  country,  two  tyrannicides,  two  women  who  have  been 
violated  ;||  in  regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  other  question 
but  that  of  time,  whose  claim  had  the  priority ^  or  of  quality,* 
whose  claim  is  the  more  just  4.  Dissimilar  or  similar  laws, 
also,  are  sometimes  in  conflict.  Dissimilar  laws  are  such  as 
may  be  attacked  by  arguments  of  a  different  kind  even  though 

♦  III.  6,  46. 

f  One  state  regarding  the  letter,  and  one  regarding  the  intent^  in 
reference  to  each  law ;  as  Pithoeus  remarks. 

t  Et  utrinquef  in  the  text,  should  probably  be  wtrvaque  et,  as 
Spalding  observes. 

§  V.  10,  97. 

II  A  common  case  in  the  schools,  where  it  was  an  imaginary  law  that 
a  woman  who  had  been  forcibly  violated  might  demand  that  the  ravisher 
should  be  put  to  death,  or  that  he  should  marry  her  without  receiving 
any  dowry.  In  the  case  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  text,  one 
man  is  represented  as  having  violated  two  women  in  one  night,  one  of 
whom  demands  his  death,  and  the  other  his  hand  in  marriage.  Regitu. 
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no  law  be  opposed  to  them  ;  as  in  this  case,*  Let  not  the  com- 
mandant quit  the  citadel;  Let  the  man  who  has  saved  his 
country  choose  what  he  pleases.  [Suppose  that  the  command- 
ant  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  are  the  same  person ;  then, 
with  respect  to  him  in  his  character  of  deliverer.Jt  though  no 
law  stand  in  the  way,  it  may  be  inquired  whether  he  ought  to 
receive  whatever  he  chooses;  and,  in  regard  to  him  in  his 
character  of  commandant,  many  arguments  may  be  urged  by 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  is  overthrown;  for  instance,  if  there 
be  a  fire  in  the  citadel,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  saUy  forth 
against  the  enemy.  5.  Similar  laws  are  those  to  which  no 
opposition  can  be  made  but  that  of  another  similar  law.  Sup- 
pose that  one  law  says,  Let  the  statue  of  a  tyrannicide  be 
placed  in  the  gymnasium ;  that  another  law  says,  Let  not  the 
statue  of  a  woman  be  placed  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  that  a 
woman  kills  a  tyrant ;  it  is  plain  that  neither  under  any  other 
circumstances  can  the  statue  of  a  woman  be  placed  there,  nor 
the  statue  of  a  tyrannicide  be  prevented  from  being  placed 
there.  6.  Two  laws  are  of  unlike  nature,  when  many  argu- 
ments may  be  used  against  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  other  but  what  is  the  subject  of  the  controversy  ; 
as  in  the  case  where  the  deliverer  of  his  country  demands 
impunity  for  a  deserter ;  for  against  the  law  regarding  the 
deliverer  of  his  country  many  arguments  may  be  brought,  as  1 
have  just  remarked,  but  the  law  concerning  deserters  can  be 
set  aside  only  by  the  option  allowed  to  the  deliverer  of  his 
country. 

7.  In  addition,  the  point  of  right  involved  in  conflicting 
laws,  is  either  admitted  by  both  parties,  or  dovhtfvl.  If  it  is 
admitted,  there  commonly  follow  such  questions  as  these: 
Which  of  the  two  laws  is  the  more  binding ;  whether  it  relates  to 
gods  or  men  ;  to  the  state,  or  to  private  individuals ;  to  reward 
or  to  punishment ;  to  great  or  small  matters ;  whether  it  permits, 
forbids^  or  commands,  8.  It  is  a  common  subject  of  inquiry,  too, 
which  of  the  tux)  laws  is  the  more  ancient ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  is,  which  of  the  two  laws  mil  suffer  less ;  as  in 

*  It  will  be  an  example  of  antinomiOf  if  the  commandant  of  a  citadel, 
who  has  saved  his  country,  demand  permission  to  quit  his  post. 
Tumebus, 

t  The  words  in  brackets  are  supplied  as  necessary  to  the  sense.  The 
text  seems  defective. 
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the  case  of  the  deserter  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  for 
if  the  deserter  be  not  put  to  death,  the  whole  law  regarding 
deserters  is  set  aside ;  but  if  he  is  put  to  death,  another  choice 
may  be  allowed  to  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  It  is,  however, 
of  great  consequence  which  course  is  the  better  and  more  equit' 
able ;  a  point  on  which  no  direction  can  be  given  but  when  the 
case  is  proposed  for  consideration.  9.  If  the  point  of  right  be 
doubtful,  then  arises  a  question  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides 
reciprocally,  respecting  it ;  as  in  such  a  case  as  this  :  Let  a 
father  have  the  power  of  seizing  the  body  of  his  son,  and  a 
patron  that  of  seizing  hisfreedman  :  Letfreedmen  belo7ig  to  the 
heir :  A  certain  person  made  the  son  of  hisfreedman  his  heir  ; 
after  his  death  the  right  of  seizure  is  claimed  both  by  the  son  of 
the  freedman  and  thefreedman  himself y  each  over  the  other; 
and  the  son,  now  become  patron,  denies  that  his  father  was 
possessed  of  the  rights  of  a  father,  because  he  was  subject  to 
a  patron. 

10.  Two  provisions  in  a  law  may  interfere  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  two  laws.  Thus,  Let  an  illegitimate  son,  bom  be- 
fore a  legitimate  one,  be  to  his  father  as  legitimate ;  if  bom  after 
an  illegitimate^  only  (W  a  citizen.* 

What  I  say  of  laws,  is  also  to  be  said  of  decrees  of  the 
senate.  If  they  contradict  each  other,  or  are  at  variance  with 
the  laws,  there  is  still  no  other  name  t  for  the  state  of  the 
question. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  Byllogism ;  intimately  connected  with  definition,  §  1,  2.  Deter- 
mines by  inference  what  is  uncertain  in  the  letter  of  any  writing, 
3 — 6.     Or  even  what  is  not  expressed  in  the  writing,  7. 

I.'The  state  called  syllogism  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
letter  and  intention,  inasmuch  as  one  party,  under  it,  always 
takes  its  stand  on  the  letter ;  but  there  is  this  diflference,  that 
in  the  state  of  letter  and  intention,  arguments  are  brought 
against  the  letter,  in  that  of  syllogism  the  meaning  is  carried 
beyond  the  letter ;  in  the  former,  he  who  adheres  to  the  letter, 

*  See  iU.  6,  96. 

+  It  will  always  be  called  cmtinomia,    Capperonier. 
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makes  it  his  object  that  at  least  what  is  written  maj  be 
carried  into  effect ;  in  the  latter,  that  nothing  maj  be  done 
besides  what  is  written.  Syllogism  has  also  some  affinity  to 
definition  ;*  for  if  syllogism  be  weak,  it  often  has  recourse  to 
definition.  2.  For  suppose  that  there  be  this  law:  Let  a 
woman  who  administers  poison  be  put  to  death.  And  this  case : 
A  woman  several  times  gave  a  philtre  to  her  husband  who 
had  neglected  her ;  afterwards  she  procured  a  divorce  from 
him  ;  being  solicited  by  her  relatives  to  return  to  him,  she  did 
not  return ;  the  husband  hanged  himself;  the  woman  is  accused 
of  poisoning.  The  strongest  argument  of  the  accuser  will  be 
to  say  that  a  philtre  is  poison  ;  this  will  be  a  definition  ;  but 
if  it  fail  to  produce  sufficient  effect,  the  syllogism  will  be 
attempted,  (to  which  he  may  proceed,  giving  up,  as  it  were,  the 
definition,)  to  decide  whether  she  does  not  deserve  to  be 
punished  as  much  as  if  she  had  actually  poisoned  her  htisband. 
3.  The  state  of  syllogism,  therefore,  deduces  from  that 
which  is  written  that  which  is  uncertain;  and,  as  this  is 
collected  by  reasoning,  it  is  called  the  ratiocinatory  state.t 
The  following  are  the  points  which  it  mostly  embraces : 
Whether  what  is  lawful  to  be  done  once,  is  lawful  to  be  done 
more  than  once :  A  woman  found  guilty  of  incest,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  is  found  alive ;  she  is  required 
to  undergo  the  punishment  a  second  time.X  Whether  what  the 
law  grants  with  regard  to  one  person  or  thing,  it  grants  with 
regard  to  several :  A  man  who  has  killed  two  tyrants  at  once, 
claims  two  rewards.  4.  Whether  what  was  lawful  before 
a  certain  time,  was  also  lawful  after  it:  A  woman  is  forcibly 
violated;  the ravisher  flees ;  the  woman  is  married,  and,  on  his 
return,  demands  her  option.^  Whether  what  is  forbidden  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  is  forbidden  with  regard  to  part :  It  is  not 
lawful  to  receive  a  plough  in  pledge  ;  a  man  received  a  plough- 
share. Whether  what  is  forbidden  with  regard  to  part,  is 
forbidden  with  regard  to  the  whole :   It  is  not  lawful  to  export 

♦  There  is  a  very  great  afi^ity  between  syUogitm  and  definition  ;  for 
definition  decides  that  the  name  of  two  thmgs  is  the  same ;  syllogism 
proves  that  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  in  Uie  same  light.  If,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  ava^  ourselves  of  a  definition,  we  have  recourse  to 
syllogism.     Twmebus. 

+  III.  6,  61. 

t  See  this  case  in  Seneca  Bhet.  p.  92.    Spalding. 

§  C.  7,  sect  8. 
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wool  from  Tarenlum ;  a  permn  exported  sheep*  5 .  In  these 
cases  of  eyllogism  the  on©  party  rests  on  the  letter ;  the  other 
alleges  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  against  the  act  in 
ques^tion.  **  I  demand/'  sajs  the  accuser,  '*  that  the  woman 
guilty  of  incest  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  rock ;  for  such 
is  the  law."  On  the  same  ground  the  woman  who  has  been 
forcibly  violated  claims  her  option  ;  and  "  in  exporting  sheep/* 
it  is  said,  **  wool  is  exported ;"  and  it  is  the  same  with  other 
cases.  6.  But  it  may  be  replied,  **  It  is  not  written  in 
the  law  that  a  woman  condemned  should  be  twice  thrown 
headlong ;  that  a  woman  forcibly  violated  should  have  her 
option  whenever  she  pleases  ;  that  a  tyannicide  should  receive 
two  rewards ;  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  about  a 
ploughshare,  or  about  sheep  ;"  and  what  is  doubtful  is  then  to 
be  collected  from  what  is  certain.  To  deduce  from  what  is 
written  that  which  is  not  written,  is  a  matter  of  greater 
difl&culty :  Let  him  who  has  killed  his  father  he  sewn  up  in  a 
sack;  A  man  kills  his  mother,*  Let  it  he  unlawful  to  drag  a 
man  from  his  house  to  the  judgment-seat;  A  man  drags 
another  from  his  tent.  7.  In  such  cases,  the  questions  are, 
whether,  when  there  is  not  a  particular  law  for  a  case,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  similar  law  ;  and  whether  the  matter  in 
question  is  similar  to  that  to  which  the  letter  of  the  law  refers. 

But  what  is  similar  may  be  either  greater,  or  equa;l,  or 
less.t  In  the  first  case,  we  inquire  whether  sufficient  pro- 
vision has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question  in 
the  law  to  which  we  refer  it,  and  whether,  if  sufficient  provision 
has  not  been  made,  we  ought  to  apply  that  law  to  it.  In  the 
two  other  cases,  we  inquire  concerning  the  intention  of  the 
legislator.    But  arguments  founded  on  equity  are  the  strongest. 

•  V.  10,  88. 

t  Similitude  is  tbree-fold ;  a  thing  may  be  like  another,  but  less ; 
like  it,  and  equal ;  like  it,  but  less.  Hence  three  species  of  arguments 
are  derived  from  comparison ;  from  equality,  from  the  greater  to  the 
less,  and  from  the  less  to  the  greater.     Capperonier. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ambigoity  in  words,  §  1 — 3»  Words  divided,  4.  Compounded,  5,  6, 
Ambiguity  of  words  in  connexion  with  one  another,  7 — 13.  Some 
remarks  on  ambiguity,  14, 15. 

1.  Of  ambiguity  the  species  are  iunumerable ;  insomuch 
that  some  philosophers  think  there  is  not  a  single  word  that 
has  not  more  sigmfications  than  one.*  But  the  genera  of  it 
are  very  few ;  for  it  arises  either  from  words  taken  singly  or  tn 
connexion. 

2.  A  single  word  gives  rise  to  ambiguity,  when  it  is  a  deno- 
mination for  more  things  or  persons  than  one,  (the  Greeks 
apply  to  such  ambiguity  the  term  homonymy,)  as  Gallus ;  for 
as  to  this  word,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
means  a  bird,  a  native  of  a  certain  country,  a  proper  name,  or 
a  person  in  a  certain  condition  of  body  ;t  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Ajax  means  the  son  of  Oileus.  Some  verbs  also 
have  different  meanings,  as  cerno,  3.  Such  ambiguity  pre- 
sents itself  in  many  ways ;  whence  often  arise  disputes, 
especially  with  regard  to  wills,  when  persons  who  have  the 
same  name  contend  about  their  liberty,^  or  succession  to  an 
inheritance;  or  when,  from  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  bequeathed  to  any  person. 

4«  Another  source  of  ambiguity  is,  when  a  word  has  one  sig- 
nification if  taken  entire,  and  another  if  divided,  as  ingenua, 
armamentumf  Corvinttm.  Such  words  can  only  give  rise  to 
silly  cavillings,  but  the  Greeks  make  them  the  origin  of  con- 
troversies in  the  schools :  hence  comes  the  well-known  dispute 
about  the  avXtir^ig,  whether  a  hall  that  had  JaUen  three  times, 
or  a  female  flute'player,  if  she  fell,  was  to  be  sold.§ 

5.  A  third  kind  of  ambiguity  arises  from  compound  words ; 
for  example,  if  a  person  should  direct  by  his  will,  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  in  occulta  loco,  **  in  a  sequestered  spot,"  and 
should  bequeath  a  portion  of  land  round  his  tomb,  to  be  taken 
from  his  heirs,  as  is  usual,  for  the  protection  of  his  ashes,  the 
expression  in  occulto,  if  taken  as  a  compound  word,  inocculto, 
••  unsequestered,"  might  be  the  origin  of  a  law-suit.     6.  So, 

•  See  Aul  GelL  xi.  12. 

+  The  Qalli  were  emasculated  priests  of  Cybele. 

J  When  slaves  are  set  free  by  a  will. 
See  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  62 ;  Theou.  Progymn.  p.  35.  Spalding.    AvXrj 
rpiQ  is  "a  hall  three  times;"  duX»yrpif,  "a  female  flute-player." 
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among  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  Asm  and  HavraT^m  have  a 
contention,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  letter  of  a  will  sig- 
nifies that  all  the  possessions  are  left  to  Leon,  craura  Asovrt, 
or  that  the  possessions  are  left  IlavraXgovn,  to  Pantaleon. 

7.  But  ambiguity  is  more  frequent  in  words  put  together ; 
it  sometimes  arises  from  uncertainty  with  respect  to  cases,  as  in 
tlie  verse, 

Aio  te,  j^acidat  Ramanos  vincere  posse,* 

I  say  that  you,  offspring  of  .^Eacus, 

The  BomaDS  can  defeat. 

Sometimes  from  collocation^  when  it  is  doubtful  to  what  a 
word  or  words  ought  to  be  referred ;  and  this  very  frequently 
happens  when  that  which  is  in  the  middle  may  be  connected 
either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows,  as  in  the  words 
of  Virgil  t  respecting  Troilus, 

Loratenenstam^, 

Holding  still  the  reins, 

Where  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Troihis  is  dragged  because  he 
still  holds  the  reins^  or  whether,  though  he  stiU  holds  the  reins, 
he  is  nevertheless  dragged.  8,  Hence  is  that  case  in  the  schools, 
th%t  a  man  in  his  will  ordered  to  be  erected  statiiam  auream 
hastam  tenentem,  where  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
golden  statue  holding  a  spear,  or  a  golden  spear,  with  a  statue 
of  some  other  material.  Ambiguity  is  caused  still  more  fre- 
quently by  an  improper  inflexion  J  of  the  voice,  as  in  the  verse, 

Quimquagvata  vibi  ercmt  centvm'inde  occidtt  AchiUes,^ 

9.  Sometimes  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  two  antecedents  a 
word  is  to  be  referred ;  hence  the  scholastic  case,  Let  my  heir 
be  bound  to  give  my  wife  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  plate,  "  quod 
elegerit,"  where  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  elegerit  should 
be  referred.     But  of  the  three  last  examples  of  ambiguity,  the 

*  A  verse  from  Ennius ;  see  Cicero  de  Divin.  ii  56. 

t  ^neid.  i.  477. 

J  Flexum.]  "L'inflexion  de  la  voix."  Gedoyn,  '' Commutationem 
vocis."  Regius.  An  improper  mode  of  delivering  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
so  as  to  connect  such  parts  of  it  as  ought  to  be  separated,  and  to 
separate  such  as  ought  to  be  connected,  would  misrepresent  the 
sense ;  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  verse  in  the  text,  by  making  a  stop 
after  erarU,  instead  of  stopping  after  quinquaginta  and  centum. 

§  A  verse  translated,  with  a  slight  change,  from  the  Greek.  See 
Aristot.  Sophist,  i  4. 
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first  may  be  corrected  by  a  change  of  cases,  the  second  bj  a 
separation  or  transposition  of  the  words,  and  the  third  by 
some  addition.  10.  Ambiguity,  caused  by  the  doubling  of  an 
accusative,  may  be  remoTod  by  the  introduction  of  an  ablative, 
as  in  the  words, 

Laehetem  audivi  percu$tit$e  Demeasn^^ 

may  be  altered  to  d  Lackete  percussum  Demeam,  There  is, 
however,  in  the  ablative,  as  I  remarked  in  the  first  book,t 
a  natural  ambiguity,  as  in  Ccelo  decurrit  aperto^X  it  is  doubtful 
whether  per  apertum  Ccelum,  "  through  the  open  heaven,**  is 
meant,  or  quum  Ccelum  apertum  esset,  **  when  the  heaven  was 
opened."  11.  We  may  divide  words  from  one  another  in  pro- 
nunciation by  taking  breath  or  pausing ;  thus  we  may  pause 
after  statuam,  and  then  say  auream  hastam,  or  we  may  pause 
after  statuam  auream,  and  then  add  hastam.  An  addition,  in 
the  third  example,  may  be  made  by  inserting  ipse  after  elegerit, 
"  quod  elegerit  ipse,"  that  the  heir  may  be  understood,  or  ipsa, 
that  the  wife  may  be  understood.  An  ambiguity  caused  by 
the  insertion  of  a  superfluous  word,  may  be  removed  by  with- 
drawing  it>  as  in  the  phrase  nos  fientes  illos  deprehendimus,^ 

12.  Where  it  is  doubtful  to  what  a  word  or  phrase  should  be 
referred,  and  where,  periiaps,  the  word  or  phrase  itself  is 
ambiguous,  we  may  have  to  alter  several  words  to  make  a  cor- 
rection ;  as  in  Hares  mens  dare  iUi  damnas  esto  omnia  sua.\\ 
Cicero  runs  into  this  kind  of  fault,  in  speaking  of  Caius 
Fannius  :ir  He,  by  the  direction  of  his  father-in-law,  of  whom, 
as  he  had  not  been  elected  into  the  college  of  augurs,  he  was 
not  extremely  fond,  especially  as  he  had  preferred  Quintus 
SccBvola,  his  younger  son-in-law,  sibi,  to  him^  &c. ;  for  this  sihi 
may  be  referred,  eitRer  to  the  father-in-law  or  to   Fannius. 

13.  The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  syllable,  too,  left 

*  These  words  are  cited  again,  viii.  2.  16.  Thev  may  be  translated 
either,  "I  heard  that  Laches  had  struck  Demea,'  or,  "I  heard  that 
Demea  had  struck  Laches."  Such  accusatives,  observes  Spalding, 
often  give  much  trouble  to  commentators. 

t  L  7,  3. 

X  It  is  not  known  whence  these  words  come.  Virgil  has  ftdago 
decnrrii  aperto,  Mn.  v.  212. 

§  It  is  the  word  iUot  that  may  be  withdrawn. 

II  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  sua  is  to  be  referred  to  hceret  or 
ioiTli. 

%  Cicero  Brut.  c.  26. 
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dubious  in  any  writing,  may  be  a  cause  of  ambiguity,  as  in  the 
word  Cato,  for  it  means  one  thing  in  the  nominative,  when  its 
second  syllable  is  short.*  and  another  in  the  dative  or  ablative, 
when  that  syllable  is  made  long.  There  are  many  other 
species  of  ambiguity  besides,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify. 

14.  Nor  is  it  of  importance  whence  ambiguity  arises,  or 
how  it  is  removed ;  it  is  suflGicient  that  it  presents  two  senses 
to  the  mind ;  and  the  mode  of  understanding  the  writing  or 
the  pronunciation,  is  a  matter  of  equal  consideration  for  both 
parties  in  a  suit  It  is  a  useless  precept,  therefore,  that  we 
should  endeavour,  in  this  state,t  to  turn  the  word  or  phrase 
in  our  own  favour,  for,  if  that  be  possible,  there  is  no 
ambiguity. 

15.  Every  question  of  ambiguity,  however,  has  respect  to  the 
following  points;  sometimes,  which  of  two  interpretations  is 
the  more  natural ;  and  always,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
equitable ;  and  which  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  by 
him  who  wrote  or  spoke  them.  But  the  manner  of  treating 
these  questions,  for  or  against,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in 
what  I  have  said  %  on  conjecture  and  quality. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Affinity  between  different  staieSy  §  1—4.  Some  precepts  with  regard 
to  causes  can  be  given  only  when  the  causes  themselves  are  stated, 
5 — 7.  Impossible  to  give  instruction  on  every  particular  point,  8, 
9.  Many  things  the  student  must  teach  himself,  and  must  depend 
for  success  on  his  own  efforts,  10 — 17. 

1.  Between  the  states  §  there  is  a  certain  affinity,  for  in 
definition  the  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  term ;  in 
the  syllogism,  which  is  the  most  nearly  related  to  definition, || 

*  Quintilian  speaks  as  if  the  o  in  the  nominative  case  of  Cato  were 
uniformly  shortened.  "This  shortening  of  nominatives  in  o,"  says 
Spalding,  "perhaps  became  general  in  the  age  of  Quintilian;  see 
Vossius  de  Arte  Gramm.  ii  27,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  this 
passage.     Compare  Va/rro  vocati  viii.  6,  73." 

t  IIL  6, 1,  seqq. 

t  See  c.  6,  fin. 

§  Not  the  two,  of  which  he  has  just  been  speaking,  but  states  in 
general,  and  especially  the  four  legal  states.  Spalding,  See  sect.  3, 
and  iii.  6,  54. 

II  See  c  8,  sect,  i 
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the  object  is  to  ascertain  what  the  writer  meant ;  and  from 
antinomiay  or  the  contradiction  of  laws,  it  appears  that  there 
are  two*  states  of  writing  and  intention  of  ^  writer.  Defi- 
mtion,  again,  is  itself  a  kind  of  ambiguity,  as  the  meaning 
of  a  word  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights.  2.  The  state  of  what 
is  written  and  the  intention  of  the  writer  has  regard  also  to  the 
signification  of  terms,  and  the  same  object  is  kept  in  yiew  in 
antinomia.f  Hence  some  rhetoricians  have  said,  that  all 
these  states  merely  constitute  that  of  letter  and  intention; 
others  think  that  in  that  of  letter  and  intention  lies  the  am- 
biguity which  gives  rise  to  dispute.^ 

But  all  these  states  are  in  reality  distinct ;  for  an  obscore 
law  is  one  thing,  and  an  ambiguous  law  another.  3.  Defini' 
tion  is  concerned  with  a  general  question  regarding  the  nature 
of  a  term ;  which  question  may  be  unconnected  widi  the  scope 
of  a  cause ;  the  state  of  letter  and  intention  discusses  Uie 
meaning  of  the  very  word  which  is  in  the  law ;  syllogism  tries 
to  settle  what  is  not  in  the  law ;  amhiguity  considers  a  word 
under  two  senses;  antinomia  is  a  comparison  between  two 
contradictory  laws.  4.  This  distinction,  accordingly,  has 
been  justly  admitted  by  the  most  learned  rhetoricians,  and 
continues  to  be  observed  among  the  generality  of  the  wisest. 

As  to  discussions  of  this  kind,  though  directions  on  all 
points  could  not  be  given,  yet  it  has  been  practicable  to  give 
some.  5.  There  are  other  particulars  which  allow  fiEicility  for 
instruction  concerning  them  only  when  the  subject,  on  which 
we  have  to  speak,  is  propounded ;  for  not  only  §  must  a  whole 
cause  be  divided  into  its  general  questions  and  heads,  but 
these  divisions  themselves  must  also  have  their  own  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  matter.  In  the  exordium  there  is  some- 
thing first,  something  second,  and  so  on ;  and  every  question 

♦  One  in  regard  to  each  law. 

f  Scriptum  et  yoluntas  hahet  in  verbis  vocis  qucutionem ;  quod  idem 
in  antinomic  petUur,']  ThattMs  passage  is  not  sound,  we  may  conclude 
even  from  the  troublesome  intrusion  of  the  word  voHs,  I  am  also 
dissatisfied  with  the  expression  idem  peii,  in  regard  to  antinomia. 
Quid  tandem  petitwr  f  An  ulla  qucestio  potest  peti  f  Let  some  one 
more  sagacious  than  myself  discover  what  correction  should  be  made. 
Spalding. 

t  Turnebus  refers  to  Cicero  de  Orat  L  26.  • 

§  I  read,  in  the  text,  non  enim  causa  modo  wniversa,  ^c.  Spalding 
observes  that  modd  is  required. 

F  2 
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and  head  must  haye  its  own  disposition  of  particulans,  as 
single  theses.*  6,  For  is  it  possible  that  he  can  he  thought 
sufficiently  skilled  in  arrangement,  ^ho,  ^fter  dividing  his 
case  into  these  points ^  whMher  every  kind  of  reward  might  to  be 
lfrant£d  to  the  delwerer  oj  his  country ;  whether  he  should  he 
pemiitted  to  take  private  property;  whether  a  marriage  with 
whom  he  pleases  should  be  allowed  him;  whether  a  married  lady 
should  he  given  kirn ;  a7td  whether  the  lady  whose  case  is  before 
the  court,  should  then,  when  he  has  to  speak  on  the  first  point, 
mix  up  his  observations  indiscriminately,  just  as  each  happens 
to  come  into  his  head,  not  knowing  that  he  should  consider 
first  whether  we  should  hold  to  the  letter  of  a  law,  or  to  the 
intent  of  it,  that  he  should  make  a  commencement  on  this 
question,  and  then,  connecting  with  it  what  follows,  should 
arrange  the  whole  of  his  speech  with  the  same  regularity  as 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  which,  for  example,  the  hand 
is  a  portion,  the  fingers  a  portion  of  the  hand,  and  the  joints 
portions  of  the  finger?  7.  It  is  this  nicety  of  arrangement  that 
a  writer  on  rhetoric  cannot  teach,  unless  when  he  has  a  certain 
and  definite  subject  before  him.  8.  But  what  would  one  or 
two  examples  avail,  or  even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  in  a 
field  that  is  boundless  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  demon- 
strate day  after  day,  sometimes  in  one  kind  of  causes  and 
sometimes  in  another,  what  is  the  proper  order  and  connexion 
of  particulars,  that  skill  may  gradually  be  acquired  by  his 
pupils,  and  the  power  of  application  to  similar  cases.  9.  All 
cannot  be  taught  that  art  is  able  to  accomplish.f  What 
painter  has  learned  to  copy  every  object  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  But  when  he  has  once  acquired  skill  in  copying,  he 
will  produce  a  representation  of  whatever  he  takes  in  hand. 
What  artist  in  fashioning  vases  has  not  produced  one  such  as 
he  had  never  seen  ? 

Some  things,  however,  depend  not  on  the  teachers,  but  on 
the  learners.  10.  A  physician  J  will  teach  his  pupil  what  is 
to  be  done  in  every  sort  of  disease,  and  what  is  to  be  conjec- 
tured from  certain  symptoms ;  but  it  is  the  pupil's  own  genius 
that  must  acquire  for  him  the  nice  faculty  of  feeling  the  pulse, 

*  General  or  indefinite  questions.     See  ill.  5,  8 ;  ii.  4,  24, 
t  Almeloveen  very  properly  refers  to  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii.  16. 
X  A  painter— an  artist— a  physician.    Similar  comparisons  are  made 
ii.  21,  15.    Spalding. 
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of  observing  the  dififerent  degrees  of  heat,  and  'the  alterations 
in  respiration  and  complexion,  and  of  noting  what  tokens  are 
significant  of  any  particular  malady.  In  like  manner,  let  us 
seek  most  aid  from  ourselves,  and  meditate  our  own  causes, 
reflecting  that  men  discovered  the  art  of  oratory  before  they 
taught  it.  11.  For  that  is  the  most  effective  arrangement  of 
a  pleading,  an  arrangement  justly  called  economiey^  which 
cannot  be  made  but  when  the  whole  cause  is  spread  as  it  were 
before  us,^  and  which  tells  us  when  we  ought  to  adopt  an 
exordium,  and  when  to  omit  it ;  when  we  should  make  a  con- 
tinuous statement  of  a  case,  and  when  a  statement  subdivided 
into  heads;  when  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
when,  after  the  manner  of  Homer, t  in  the  middle  or  towards 
the  end;  12.  when  we  should  make  no  statement  at  all; 
when  we  should  commence  with  our  own  allegations,  and  when 
with  those  of  our  adversary ;  when  with  the  strongest  proofs, 
when  with  the  weaker ;  in  what  sort  of  cause  questions  should 
be  propounded  in  the  introduction ;  in  what  causes  the  way 
should  be  prepared  for  them  by  prefatory,  hints ;  what  the 
mind  of  the  judge  will  be  likely  to  admit  if  expressed  at  once, 
and  to  what  he  must  be  conducted  gradually ;  whether  our 
refutation  should  oppose  the  arguments  of  the  adversary  one 
by  one,  or  in  a  body ;  whether  our  appeals  to  the  feelings 
should  be  reserved  for  the  peroration,,  or  diffused  through  our 
whole  speech;  whether  we  should  speak  first  of  law,  or  of 
equity ;  whether  we  should  first  charge  our  opponent  with  past 
offences,  or  repel  them  if  advanced  against  ourselves,  or 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  points  for  decision  ;  13.  and,  if  a 
cause  be  complex,  what  order  should  be  observed  in  our  con- 
duct of  it,  and  what  oral  or  written  evidence,  of  any  kind, 
should  be  set  forth  in  our  regular  pleading,  or  reserved.f 
This  is  the  virtue  as  it  were  of  a  general.§  dividing  his  forces 
to  meet  the  various  events  of  war,  retaining  part  to  garrison 
fortresses  or  defend  cities,  and  distributing  other  parts  to 
collect  provisions,  to  secure  passes,  and  to  act  by  land  or  by  sea 
as  occasion  may  require.     14.  But  such  merits  in  oratory  he 

•  Compare  ill  8,  9.  f  See  ▼.  12,  14. 

X  Reserved  for  the  altercation  or  discusBion,  as  1  8uppo|e.  See  b. 
vl  c.  4.    Spalding, 

§  Compare  v.  12,  14.  Quintilian  is  very  happy  in  his  similes  from 
military  affairs.    Spalding, 
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only  will  display,  to  whom  all  the  resources  of  nature,  learning, 
and  industry,  shall  be  at  hand.  Lett  no  man  expect,  therefore, 
to  be  eloquent  only  by  the  labour  of  others.  Let  him  who 
would  be  an  orator  be  assured  that  he  must  study  early  and 
late ;  that  he  must  reiterate  his  efforts ;  that  he  must  grow 
pale  with  toil ;  he  must  exert  his  own  powers,  and  acquire  his 
own  method ;  he  must  not  merely  look  to  principles,  but  must 
have  them  in  readiness  to  a^it  upon  them  ;  not  as  if  they  had 
been  taught  him,  but  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  him.  15. 
For  art  can  easily  show  a  way,  if  there  be  one ;  but  art  has 
done  its  duty  when  it  sets  the  resources  of  eloquence  before  us ; 
it  is  for  us  to  know  how  to  use  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  only  the  arrangement  of  parts ; 
and  in  the  parts  themselves  there  must  be  some  one  thought 
first,  another  second,  another  third,  and  so  on ;  and  we  must 
take  care  that  these  thoughts  be  not  merely  placed  in  a 
certain  order,  but  that  they  be  also  connected  one  with  another, 
cohering  so  closely  that  no  joining  may  appear  between  them; 
so  that  they  may  form  a  body,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of 
members,  17.  This  object  will  be  attained,  if  we  take  care 
.to  observe  what  is  suitable  for  each  place,  and  study  to  bring 
together  words  that  will  not  combat  but  embrace  each  other. 
Thus  different  things  will  not  seem  hurried  together  from  dis- 
tant  parts,  all  strangers  one  to  another,  but  will  unite  themselves, 
in  a  sure  bond  and  alliance,  with  those  that  precede  and  those 
that  follow;  and  our  speech  will  appear  not  merely  a  combination 
of  phrases,  but  all  of  a  piece.  But  I  am  perhaps  proceeding 
too  far,  as  the  transition  from  one  part  to  another  beguiles  me ; 
and  I  am  gliding  imperceptibly  from  the  rules  for  arrangement 
into  those  for  elocution,  on  which  the  next  book  shall  formally 
enter. 
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BOOK  VIIL 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  plain  and  simple  method  of  teaching  to  be  preferred,  §  1 — 5.  Re- 
capitulation of  the  precepts  given  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
work,  6 — 12.  Style  and  delivery  require  more  abUi^  and  study 
than  other  parts  of  oratory,  IS— 16.  Excellence  in  them  attained 
by  study  aod  art,  16,  17.  Yet  a  speaker  may  be  too  solicitous 
about  his  language,  18—26.  Necessity  of  practice,  27 — 30.  We 
must  not  always  be  striving  for  something  greater  and  higher.  81 
—88. 

1.  In  the  observations  which  are  thrown  together  in  the  last 
five  books,,  is  comprehended  the  method  of  inventing,  and  of 
arranging  what  we  invent ;  and  though  to  understand  this 
method  thoroughly  and  in  all  its  parts  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  height  of  oratorical  skill,  yet  to  beginners 
it  is  fit  that  it  be  communicated  rather  in  a  shorter  and 
simpler  way.  2.  For  otherwise  leartiers  are  apt  to  be  deterred 
by  the  difficulties  of  a  study  so  various  and  complicated ;  or 
their  faculties,  at  an  age  when  they  require  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  to  be  fostered  with  some  degree  of  indulgence,  are 
debilitated  by  being  devoted  to  a  task  too  burdensome  for 
them  ;  or  they  think  that,  if  they  acquire  skill  in  these  matters 
only,  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  become  truly  eloquent ; 
or,  again,  as  if  they  were  bound  to  certain  fixed  laws  of 
speaking,  they  shrink  from  eveiy  attempt  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.*  3.  Hence  it  has  happened,  as  some  think,  that 
those  who  have  been  the  most  diligent  writers  of  rules  on  the 
art,  have  been  farthest  from  attaining  true  eloquence.f  Yet  it 
is  necessary!  to  point  out  a  way  to  those  who  are  entering  on 
the  study ;  but  that  way  should  be  plain  to  be  pursued,  and 
easy  to  be  shown.  Let  the  able  teacher,  therefore,  such  as  I 
conceive  in  my  mind,  choose  the  best  precepts  out  of  all  that 
have  been  given,  and  communicate  at  first  only  such  as  he 
approves,  without  occupying  his  time  in  refuting  those  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Pupils  will  follow  where  the  master  leads, 
and,  as  their  minds  are  strengthened  by  learning,  their  judg- 
ment will  also  increase.  4.  Let  them  suppose  at  first  that  there 
is  no  other  road  than  that  by  which  they  are  conducted,  and 
♦  Comp.  V.  10,  101.  t  Comp.  ii  15,  85;  iii.  1, 18. 
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discover  afterwards  that  it  is  the  hest.  The  principles,  how- 
ever, which  writers,  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  their 
respective  opinions,  have  rendered  embarrassing,  are  in  them- 
gelves  by  no  means  obscure  or  hard  to  be  understood.  5.  In 
the  whole  treatment  of  this  art,  accordingly,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  decide  what  to  teach,  than  to  teach  it  when  a 
decision  is  made  upon  it ;  and  .  in  these  two  departments, 
especially,  invention  and  arrangement  of  matter,  there  are  but 
very  few  general  rules,  and  if  he,  who  is  under  instruction, 
shows  no  repugnance  or  inability  to  attend  to  them,  he  will 
J^d  the  way  open  to  the  acquirement  of  everything  else. 

6.  I  have  already  spent  much  labour  on  this  work,  with  a 
View  to  show  that  [oratory  is  skill  in  speaking  well;  that  it  is 
useful ;  that  it  is  an  arty  and  a  virtue j^  that  its  subjects  are 
everything  on  which  an  orator  may^'  be  required  to  speak  ; 
that  those  subjects  lie  mostly  in  three  species  of  oratory,  the 
demonstrative f  the  deliberative^  and  the  judicial;  that  all 
speech  consists  of  matter  and  words ;  that,  as  to  matter,  we 
must  study  invention^  as  to  words,  elocution,  and  as  to  both 
arrangement ;  all  which  particulars  memory  must  guard  and 
delivery  recommend.  7.  I  showed  that  the  duty  of  an  orator 
was  comprised  in  the  three  arts  of  persuading,  exciting^  and 
pleasing;  that,  for  persuading,  statement  and  argument  are 
most  efficient,  and  for  exciting,  appeals  to  the  feelings j  which 
may  be  dispersed  through  the  whole  of  a  speech,  but  should 
be  used  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  while  to  please, 
though  it  depends  on  both  matter  and  words,  belongs  chiefly 
to  elocution,  8.  I  observed  that  some  questions  are  indefinite, 
others  definite,  or  limited  to  the  consideration  of  persons, 
places,  and  occasions  ;  that  in  regard  to  every  thing  there  are 
three  points  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is,  what  it  is,  and 
of  what  nature  it  is.  To  these  remarks  I  added  tha^rfcmon- 
strative  oratory  consists  in  praising  and  blaming  ;  "^at,  in 
speaking  of  a  person's  character,  we  must  notice  what  was 
done  by  the  person  himself  of  whom  we  speak,  and  what  took 
place  after  his  death,t  and  that  this  kind  of  oratory  was  em- 
ployed about  the  honourable  and  the  useful,  9.  To  delibe- 
rative oratory  I  observed  that  a  third  partf  is  added,  de- 

♦  See  b.  ii.  c.  20.  t  B.  iii.  c.  7.* 

X  Deliberative  oratory  has  two  parts  common  to  it  with  the  demon- 
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pendent  on  conjecture,  as  when  we  inquire  whether  that, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  deliberation,  is  possibUt  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  happen.  In  this  department  of  oratory, 
too,  I  said  that  it  ought  above  all  to  be  considered  what  is  the 
character  of  the  speaker^  before  tohom^  and  on  what  suhjectf  he 
speaks.  As  to  judicial  causes,  I  remarked  that  some  depend 
on  one  point,  some  on  several ;  that  in  some  a  mere  attack  or 
defence  is  sufficient ;  and  that  all  defence  consists  either  in 
denial,  (which  is  of  two  kinds,  as  we  may  dispute  whether  the 
fact  in  question  really  happened  or  whether  that  which  happened 
was  of  the  nature  attributed  to  it,)  or  in  justification,  or  in 
exception,*  10.  I  added  that  questions  in  a  cause  relate 
either  to  something  done^  or  something  written  ;  that  in  regard 
to  anything  done,  we  consider  its  probability,  its  nature,t  and 
its  quality,  and  in  respect  to  anything  written,  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  the  words ;  in  contemplating  which,  the  nature 
of  whole  ^causes,  criminal  and  civil,}  has  to  be  regarded ;  all 
of  which§  are  included  under  the  heads  of  letter  and  intention, 
syllogism,  ambiguity ^  or  contradictory  laws,  11.  I  stated, 
moreover,  that  in  every  judicial  cause  there  are  five  parts ; 
that  the  judge  is  to  be  conciliated  in  the  exordium  ;  that  the 
cause  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  facts,  supported  by 
evidence,  and  overthrown  by  refutation ;  and  that  Uie  memory 
is  to  be  refreshed,  or  the  feelings  excited,  in  the  peroration. 
IS.  To  this  I  added  the  topics  for  argument  and  addresses  to 
the  passions,  and  showed  the  means  by  which  judges  must  be 
roused,  appeased,  or  amused.ll  Last  of  all  was  subjoined  the 
method  of  division^  But  let  him  who  shall  read  this  work  for 
improvement  feefassured  that  the  course  of  proceeding  laid 
down  in  it  is  one  in  which  nature  ought  ^to  do   much  of 

strative  o]|^pideiotic  kind,  namely,  concerning  what  is  honourable  and 
what  is  useful.    Oesner. 

*  TranslcUione.]  See  iii.  6,  25. 

t  Propnetctte,]  See  iil  6,  68. 

t  In  quibua  vis  turn  causarum,  turn  actionum  intpici  toleat.]  Causce 
are  properly  subjects  of  oratory  of  any  kind,  demonstrative,  delibera- 
tive, or  judicial ;  actiones  are  properly  cwutcB  forenses,  or  subjects  for 
oratory  of  the  judicial  kind,  whether  of  a  criminal  or  civil  nature. 
CcMpperonier. 

§  Spalding  tells  us  in  his  note  to  read  quct^coniinentur,  though  he 
allows  the  singular  to  remain  in  his  text. 

II  Retdvll  See  iv.  2,  19. 
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herself  even  without  learning ;  so  that  the  various  heads  of 
which  I  have  spoken  should  seem  not  so  much  to  have  been 
invented  by  teachers,  as  to  have  been  noticed  by  thenoi 
according  as  they  presented  themselves. 

13.  What  is  to  follow  requires  more  labour  and  care,  since 
I  have  now  to  treat  of  the  art  of  elocution,  which  is,  as  all 
orators  are  agreed,  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  work;    for 
Marcus  Antonius,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,*  when  he 
said  that  he  had  seen  many  good  speakers,  but  none  of  them 
truly  eloquent,  understood  that  it  is   sufficient  for  a  good 
speaker  to  say  just  what  is  proper,  but  to  speak  in  an  ornate 
style   belongs   only  to  the    most    eloquent.       14.    If  such 
excellence,  accordingly,  was  found  in  no  speaker  down  to  his 
time,  and  not  even  in  himself  or  in  Lucius  Crassus,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  wanting  in  them  and  in  preceding  speakers, 
jjL^  only  because  it  was  extremely  difficult  of  acquirement,  ^icero 
himself,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  invention  and  anangement 
are  in  the  power  of  any  sensible  man,  but  eloquence  only  in 
that  of  the  complete  orator ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  rules  for  that  accomplish- 
mentTj  15.  That  he  acted  rightly  in  doing  so,  is  shown  by  the 
very  name  of  the  art  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  for  elogui, 
**  to  speak  forth,"  is  to  express  whatever  has  been  conceived  in 
the  mind,  and  to  communicate  it  fully  to  the  hearers ;  an  art, 
without  which  all  preceding  attainments  are  useless,  like  a 
^^    sword  sheathed  and  clinging  to  its  scabbard.     16. (Eloquence, 
'iT    therefore,  requires  the  utmost  teaching ;  no  man  can  attain  it 
without  the  aid  of  art ;  study  must  be  applied  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  it ;  exercise  and  imitation  must  make  it  their  object ; 
our  whole  life  must  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  it  is  in  this 
that  one  orator  chiefly  excels  another  0it  is  from  this  that 
some  styles  of  speaking  are  so  much  better  than  others.    17. 
For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Asiaticsf,  or  other  speakers 
in  any  way  faulty,  were  unable  to  invent  matter  or  to  arrange 

*  The  last  place  in  which  he  mentioned  Antonius  was  vii.  8, '16. 
This  well-known  saying  of  his  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  21 ; 
Orat.  c.  5  ;  Plm.  Ep.  v.  22.    SpaJdimg, 


Asiatic  eloquence  was  of  too  flowery  a  character. 
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it ;  or  that  those  whom  we  call  dry*  were  void  of  anderstand- 
ing  or  perspicacity  in  their  pleadings ;  hut  the  truth  is  that 
the  first  wanted  judgment  and  moderation  in  expressing  them- 
selves, and  the  second  energy ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
in  expression  lie  the  faults  and  excellences  of  oratory.  ^ 

18.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  regard  is  to  be  paid 
only  to  words,  for  I  must  meet  and  stop  those  in  the  very 
vestibule  as  it  were,  who  would  take  advantage  of  what  I  have 
just  admitted,  and  who,  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  study  of 
things,  which  are  the  nerves  of  all  causes,  consume  their  lives 
in  an  empty  application  to  words,  making  it  their  object  to 
attain  elegance,  which  is,  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  an  excellent 
quality  in  speaking,  but  only  when  it  comes  naturally,  not 
when  it  is  affected.  19.  Bodies  that  are  in  health,  with  the 
blood  in  a  sound  state,  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  have 
their  beauty  from  the  same  causes  from  which  they  have  their 
vigour,t  for  they  are  well-complexioned,  of  a  proper  tension, 
and  with  muscles  fully  developed;  but  if  a  person  should 
render  them  artificially  smooth,  and  paint  and  deck  them  in 
an  effeminate  fashion,  they  would  be  made  eminently  repulsive 
by  the  very  labour  bestowed  in  beautifying  them.  20.  A^ 
becoming  and  magnificent  dresSy  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Greek  verse,}  odds  dignity  to  men ;  but  effeminate  and  lux- 
urious apparel,  while  it  fails  to  adorn  the  person,  discovers  the 
depravity  of  the  mind.  In  like  manner  the  transparent  and^ 
variegated  style  of  some  speakers  deprives  their  matter,  when 
clothed  in  such  a  garb  of  words,  of  all  force  and  spirit. 

(l  would,  therefore,  recommend  care  about  words,  and  the    " 
utmost  care  about  matter.      21.  The  best  words  generally 
attach  themselves  to  our  subject,  and  show  themselves  by  their 

♦  Aridos."]  He  seems  to  mean  some  who  wished  to  be  called  Attics, 
and  who,  seeing  that  Lysias  the  Attic  orator  had  adopted  a  close  and 
dry  style,  studied  to  resemble  him.    Cicero  passes  a  censure  on  them 
in  his  Orator.    Tumebus. 
f  See  Cic.  de  Drat.  iii.  45 ;  also  Quintilian,  viiL  8,  8  ;  ix.  4,  8. 
t  This  Greek  yerse  has  hitherto  been  sought  to  no  purpose ;  nor  can 
anything  be  more  unlike  the  sentiment  than  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey, 
vi  29,  suggested  by  Erasmus,  Chil.  iii  1,  60,  whom  most  of  the  com- 
mentators follow.  .  .  .    My  imagination  supplied  me  with  a  verse  and 
a  half,  which  I  fancied  might  be  something  like  the  Greek : 
6  y&p  fiiyaXoirpt'jriJQ 
Mcrpt^c  Tt  K6fffA0Q  KvpoQ  dvOpianoig  vifiti. 

Spalding. 
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own  light ;  but  we  set  ourselves  to  seek  for  words,  as  if  they 
wertj  always  bidden,  oad  trjitig  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
discovered,  We  never  coDsider  that  they  are  to  be  found 
close  to  the  a  object  on  which  we  have  to  speak,  but  look  for 
them,  in  strauge  jtlaces,  and  do  violence  to  them  when  we 
have  found  tbenij  )12.  It  is  with  a  more  manly  spirit  that 
Eloquence  is  to  be  pursued,  who,  if  she  is  iu  vigour  through- 
out her  fi'ame,  will  think  it  no  part  of  her  study  to  polish  her 
Dails  and  smooth  her  hair.* 
J^  23.  Qt  generally  happens  that  the  more  attention  is  paid  to 

•^  yf  such  niceties,  the  more  oratory  is  deteriorated ;  t  for  the  best 
(  expressions  are  such  as  are  least  far-fetched,  and  have  an  air 
of  simplicity,  appearing  to  spring  from  truth  itself.  Those 
which  betray  care,  refuse  to  appear  otherwise  than  artificial 
and  studied ;  they  fail  to  exhibit  grace,  and  do  not  produce 
conviction ;  besides  that  J  they  obscure  the  sense,  and  dioke 
the  crop  as  it  were,  with  a  superabundance  of  herbage^  24. 
What  may  be  said  simply,  we  express  paraphrastically7  from 
fondness  for  words ;  what  has  been  told  sufi&ciently,  we  repeat ; 
what  may  be  clearly  signified  in  one  word,  we  envelope  in  a 
multitude ;  and  we  often  prefer  to  intimate  our  thoughts  rather 
than  express  them.  Indeed  no  natural  expression  now  satis- 
fies us,  since  none  appears,  elegant  that  another  speaker  has 
used.  25.  We  borrow  tropes  or  metaphors  from  the  poets 
most  corrupt  in  taste,  and  think  that  we  are  witty  only  when 
there  is  need  of  wit  to  understand  us.  Yet  Cicero  §  had 
plainly  enough  told  us,  that  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  style 
of  langiuige,  and  from  the  practice  sanctioned  by  universal 
reason,  is,  in  speaking,  even  the  greatest  of  faults.  26.  But 
Cicero,  forsooth,  was  a  harsh  and  unpolished  orator ;  and  we, 
to  whom  all  that  nature  dictates  is  contemptible,  and  who 
seek,  not  ornament,  but  meretricious  finery,  know  how  to 
speak  better  than  he ;  as  if  there  were  any  excellence  in  words 
except  as  far  as  they  agree  with  things ;  and  if  we  are  to  make 

*  CapiUum  reponere.]  When  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  animation 
of  pleading;  as  is  said  of  the  toga^  vi.  3,  54  ;  xi.  3,  149.     Spalding. 

f  The  word  primUm,  in  the  text,  is  not  translated,  for,  as  Spalding 
observes,  there  is  nothing  below  corresponding  to  it;  and  it  is  absent 
from  one  manuscript. 

i  For  propter  id,  qttod,  I  have  followed  Rollings  conjecture,  prater 
id,  guodj  which  is  approved  by  Spalding. 

§  De  Orat  L  3. 
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it  the  object  of  our  whole  life,  that  our  words  maybe  nice,  and 
splendid,  and  ornate,  and  properly  arranged,  the  whole  fruit  ,^ 
of-  our  studies  comes  to  nothing.  27.  Yet  we  see  most  of  our 
speakers  hesitating  about  every  word,  seeking  for  expressions, 
and  weighing  and  measuring  them  when  they  are  found. 
Even  if  the  sole  object  of  tiieir  solicitude  were  that  they 
might  always  use  the  best  words,  yet  their  unhappy  care 
would  deserve  to  be  execrated,  as  it  retards  the  course  of  their 
speech,  and,  from  hesitation  and  diffidence,  extinguishes  the 
ardour  of  imagination.  28.  He  is  but  a  wretched,  and,  I  may^ 
say,  &poor  orator,  who  cannot  endure  to  lose  a  single  word.  Yet 
not  a  single  word,  assuredly,  will  he  lose,  who  shall  first  of  all 
have  learned  the  true  principles  of  eloquence,  and  shall,  by  a 
long  and  judicious  course  of  reading,  have  acquired  a  copious 
supply  of  words,  and  attained  the  art  of  arranging  them;  and  who, 
besides,  shall  have  made  himself  master  of  his  stores  by  con- 
stant exercise,  so  that  they  may  always  be  at  hand  and  before 
his  eyes.  29.  To  him  who  shall  have  done  this,  things  an3~ 
their  names  will  present  themselves  at  once;  but  for  such 
excellence  there  is  need  of  previous  study,  and  of  ability 
acquired,  and,  as  it  were  laid  up;  for  anxiety  in  seeking, 
judging,  and  comparing  words,  should  be  used  while  we  are 
learning,  not  after  we  have  become  speakers.  Otherwise,  as 
men  who  have  not  secured  a  fortune  have  recourse  to  occa- 
sional  expedients,  so  such  speakers,  from  not  having  previously 
studied  sufficiently,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  expressions.  30.  But 
if  resources  for  speaking  have  been  acquired  beforehand,  they 
will  be  ready  for  our  use,  not  seeming  merely  to  answer 
exigencies,  but  to  attend  on  our  thoughts,  and  to  follow  them 
'  as  a  s^dow  follows  the  substance.  ^^ 

8 1  .{j^et  in  this  kind  of  care  we  should  set  bounds  to  ourselves ;     vV 
for  when  our  words  are  good  Latin,  significant,  elegant,  and 
properly  arranged,  why  should  we  labour  for  anything  more  ? 
But  some  speakers  make  no  end  of  dissatisfaction  with  them* 
selves,  and  of  hesitating  at  almost  every  syllable;  speakers 
who,  when  they  have  found  the  best  terms,  are  anxious  for 
something  still  more  antique,  far-fetched,  and  surprising ;  and 
who  do  not  understand  that  in  a  speech  of  which  the  language 
is^uch  extolled,  the  sense  is  too  little  regarded.^ 
yXS2,  Let  the  greatest  possible  care,  then,  be  bestowed  on  expres  ^^  ^ 
/^sion,  provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  for 
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the  sake  of  words,  as  words  themBelvesVere  iuTented  for  the  sake 
of  things,  and  as  those  words  are  the  most  to  be  commended 
which  express  our  thoughts  best,  and  produce  the  impression 
which  we  desire  on  the  minds  of  the  judgesrl  33.  Such  words 
undoubtedly  must  make  a  speech  both  wortny  of  admiration 
and  productive  of  pleasure  ;  but  not  of  that  kind  of  admiration 
with  which  we  wonder  at  monsters ;  or  of  that  kind  oi  pleasure 
which  is  attended  with  unnatural  gratification,  but  such  as  is 
compatible  with  true  meht  and  worth. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Style  depends  on  the  judicious  choice  of  words,  and  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  them.    Necessity  of  studying  to  speak  pure  Latin. 

1.  What  the  Greeks,  then,  call  fpdtfig,  we  call  in  Latin 
elocutio,  **  elocution."  We  judge  of  it  in  regard  to  words 
Jf^  taken  either  singly  or  in  conjunction.  On  reference  to  words 
considered  singly,  we  must  take  careThat  they  be  Latin, 
intelligible^  elegant,  and  appropriate  to  that  which  we  wish  to 
express ;  in  regard  to  words  in  conjunction,  we  must  see  that 
they  be  correct,  well  arranged,  and  diversified  occasionally  with 
fi^uresT)  2.  What  was  necessary  to  be  said,  however,  on  the 
subjecrtf  speaking  in  pure  Latin  and  with  correctness,  I 
stated  in  the  first  book,*  when  I  was  treating  on  grammar. 
But  there  I  only  observed  that  words  should  not  be  impure ; 
here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  intimate  that  they  should  have 
nothing  provincial  or  foreign  about  them;  for  we  may  find 
many  authors  t  not  deficient  in  the  arts  of  style,  who,  we  should 
say,  express  themselves  rather  affectedly  than  in  pure  Latin ; 
as  the  Athenian  old  woman  called  Theophrastus,  a  man  other- 
wise of  great  eloquence,  a  straiiger,  from  observing  his  affected 
use  of  a  single  word,  and  being  questioned  on  the  subject, 
replied  that  she  had  discovered  him  to  he  a  foreigner  only  from 
I      his  speaking  in  a  manner  too  Attic. %     3.  In^Livy,  again,  a 

*  C.  4—6. 

+  As  Tertullian,  Apuleius,  Capella,  MaOTobius.    Piiheeui. 
X  Quintilian  relates  this  anecdote  more  fully  than  Cicero,  Brut.  c. 
46,  but  I  know  not  whence  he  drew  his  information.    Spalding, 
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writer  of  extraordinaiy  elegance,  Asinius  Pollio  thought  that 
a  certain  PatavinUy  was  discoyerable.*  Let  all  our  words, 
therefore,  and  even  our  tone  of  yoice,  if  possible,  declare  us  to 
be  natives  of  this  city,  that  our  speech  may  appear  truly 
Boman,  and  not  merely  to  have  been  admitted  into  citizenship. 


CHAPTER  IL 


P»>priety  of  wcods ;  words  are  proper  in  more  than  one  sense,  %  1 — S. 
A  word  which  may  not  be  exactly  proper,  is  not  aJways  to  be 
condemned  as  improper,  4—  6.  Some  words  may  be  proper,  and 
yet  have  no  oratorical  merit,  7,  8.  The  excellence  of  signifioanoy, 
9 — 11.  Concemingobscority,  12, 18.  Arises  from  the  use  of  onnsnal 
words,  or  from  faulty  composition,  14 — Id,  From  drcumlocation, 
17,  18.  From  desire  for  brevity,  19 — 21.  Perspicuity  the  chief 
excellence  of  language,  22 — 2i. 

1.  Perspicuity  in  words  arises  from  a  certain  propriety; 
but  the  word  propriety  itself  is  taken  in  more  than  one  sense ; 
for  its  first  acceptation  signifies  the  exact  term  for  a  thing, 
which  term  we  shall  not  always  use ;  for  we  shall  avoid  such 
as  ^e  obscene,  or  offensive,  or  mean.  2.  Mean  terms  are 
sucly^e  benealli  the  dignity  of  a  subject,  or  of  the  persons  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves.f  But  in  avoiding  meanness  some 
speakers  are  in  the  habit  of  running  into  a  very  great  error,  as 
they  shrink  from  aU  terms  that  are  in  common  use,  even 
though  the  necessity  of  their  subject  calls  for  them ;  as  he, 
for  example,  who,  in  pleading  a  cause,  spoke  of  an  Iberian 
shrub,  of  which  he  himself  would  alone  have  known  the  mean- 
ing, had  not  Cassius  Severus,  in  derision  of  his  folly,  observed 
that  he  meant  to  say  Spanish  broom.  3.  Nor  do  I  see  why  an 
eminent  orator  should  have  thought  that  duratos  murid  pisces^ 
"fishes  preserved  in  pickle,"  was  more  elegant  than  the  very 
word  which  he  avoided.}  But  in  that  sort  of  propriety,  which 
uses  the  exact  word  for  eveiything,  there  is  no  merit ;  though 
that  which  is  contrary  to  it  is  a  fault,  and  is  called  with 

♦  I.  5,  56. 

f  Ordinis,]  I  follow  RoUin's  interpretation  of  this  word.  The 
expression,  as  Spalding  remarics,  should  have  been  more  fulL 

X  Namely  Sautamenta,  It  is  not  known  who  either  of  these  orators 
was. 
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US  improprium,  and  in  Greek  axu^ov,  '*  impropriety,"  as  in 
Virgil,*  tantum  sperare  dolorem,  "  to  hope  so  great  pain."     4. 
Or  the  expression  in  the  speech  of  Dolabella,t  which  I  have 
found  corrected  by  Cicero,  mortem  ferre;   or  such  as  are 
now  extolled  by  some   people,  decemere,  verba  ceciderunt,^ 
Yet  a  word  which  is  not  proper  will  not  necessarily  be  charge- 
able with  the  fault  of  impropriety ;  because,  above  all,  there 
are  many  things,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  no 
proper  term.     5.  He  who  hurls  jaculum,  "a  javelin,"  is  said 
jeicidari,  but  he  who  hurls  pilum,  **  a  lance,"  or  slides,  "  a 
stake,"  finds  no  word  peculiarly  assigned  to  the  act ;   and 
though  it  is  manifest  that  lapidare  means  "  to  throw  stones," 
the  throwing  of  clods  or  tiles  has  no  peculiar  term.     Hence 
what  is  called  catachresis,  the  abuse  of  words,  becomes  neces- 
sary.    6.  Metaphor,  too,  in  which  much  of  the  ornament  of 
speech  consists,  applies  words  to  things  to  which  they  do  not 
properly  belong.     Hence  the  propriety  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, relates,  not  to  a  word  absolutely,  but  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used,  and  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  ear,  but  by  the 
mind. 

7.  In  the  second  place,'when  several  things  come  under  the 
same  term,  that  is  called  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  from  which 
all  the  other  senses  are  derived  ;  as  the  word  vertex  signifies 
water  whirling  round,  or  whatever  is  whirled  round  in  a 
similar  manner ;  hence,  from  the  twisting  round  of  the  hair, 
it  means  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and,  from  its  application  to  the 
head,  it  came  to  signify  the  highest  peak  of  a  hill.  We  very 
rightly  call  all  these  things  vertices,  hut  properly  that  to  which 
it  was  first  applied.  So  it  is  with  solea  and  turdi,  names  of 
fishes.  § 

•  .En.  iv.  419. 

t  Cicero  was  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  speaking,  as  he  was  Cicero*s 
in  the  ars  ccenandi.  Ep.  ad  Div.  ix.  16 ;  compare  Quint,  xi  11,  6. — 
In  what  sense  the  words  mortem  ferre  were  used  by  Dolabella,  no  critic 
has  been  able  to  decide.  I  suppose  the  ferre  was  used  with  the  same 
kind  of  impropriety  as  sperare  by  Virgil.    Spalding. 

X  We  should  attempt  in  vain  to  find  out  the  dicvpoXoyia  in  these 
words.  Conjectures  have  been  offered,  but  without  foundation. 
SpaldtTig, 

§  The  solea,  "  sole,'*  is  a  fiat  fish,  named  from  its  similarity  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  the  turdtts  was  a  fish  found  about  rocks,  and  was  so 
named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  thrush,  Turnebus.  Perhaps  the 
resemblance  was  in  colour. 
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8.  There  is  also  a  third  sort  of  propriety ^  the  reverse  of  the 
^second,  when  a  thing,  common  to  many  purposes,  has  a  pecu- 
liar sense  as  applied  to  one  of  them ;  as  a  funeral  song  is 
called  iumia*  and  a  general's  tent  augurale,f  Also,  a  term 
which  is  common  to  many  things,  may  he  applied  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense  to  some  one  of  them  ;  as  we  say  "  the  city,*'  for 
Kome,  "venales**  for  newly-purchased  slaves,  and  •*  Corinthian" 
for  Corinthian  hrass ;  though  there  are  many  other  cities, 
many  other  things  to  which  venales  may  he  applied,  and  there 
are  Corinthian  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  hrass.  But  in  such  a 
use  of  terms  there  is  no  peculiar  exhibition  of  the  ability  of 
the  orator.  9.  There  is  a  kind  of  propriety,  however,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  admired,  and  for  which  anything  is  extolled  that 
is  said  with  peculiar  effect,  that  is,  with  the  utmost  possible 
significancy ;  as  Cato  said  that  Julius  Casar  applied  himself 
.soberly  to  overthrow  the  republic  ;J  or  as  Virgil  §  says  deductum 
carmen^  "  a  humble  strain,'*  and  Horace  acrem  tibiam,  "a  shrill 
pipe,"  and' Hannibalem  dirum,  "  dire  Hannibal."||  1 0.  Under 
this  kind  of  propriety  is  mentioned  by  some  the  appositeness 
of  characteristic  words,  which  are  called  epithets,  as  dulce 
mustum,  "  sweet  new  wine,*'  and  Cum  dentibus  aJhis,  **  with 
white  teeth. '!^  Of  this  species  of  propriety  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place.**  Terms  that  are  happily  applied  in  metaphor 
are  also  frequently  called  proper,  11.  Sometimes,  too,  a  term 
that  is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  person  is  called  proper  to 
him  ;  thus  Fabius,  among  his  many  military  virtues,  was 
called  Cunctator,  "  the  Delayer.** 

*  Ncenia  was  properly  any  rude  and  trifling  song,  but  was  at  length 
peculiarly  restrictea  to  the  sense  of  funeral  dirge.     Tumebiu. 

f  Various  things  were  done  in  the  general's  tent,  but  it  had  its 
name  from  (vugwriwnf  "augury/*  because  the  auspices  were  taken 
there.     Spalding, 

t  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  c.  53,  says  that  he  used  to 
drink  but  little  wine,  and  that  Cato  said  he  was  the  only  man  who 
applied  himself  soberly  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  word 
sober  was  intended  bj  Cato  as  veiy  expressive,  denoting  all  the  care, 
meditation,  and  forethought  that  are  observable  in  sober  persons. 
TwTTiebus. 

§  Kcl.  vi  5.  Deducbwm  means  tewutf  hwrniU,  below  the  dignity  of 
epic  poetry.    Spalding. 

II  Hor.  Od.  L  12,  1 ;  ii.  12,  2 ;  iil  6,  36. 

ir  Viigil,  Qeorg.  i.  295;  Mn.  zi.  681.    See  also  c.  6,  sect.  40. 

*♦  C.  6  of  this  book. 
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Words  that  signify  more  than  they  actually  express,  might 
seem  to  be  fitly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  perspicuity,  as 
they  assist  the  understanding ;  but  I  would  rather  place 
emphasis  among  the  oniammjs  of  speech,  because  it  does  not 
merely  tend  to  make  wB^t  is^aid  understood,  bul^  causes  more 
to  be  understood  than  what  is  said.  **^'  .^    •' 

12  On  the  other  hand,  obscurity  arises  from  the  adoption  of 
words  remote  from  common  use.;  as,' for  example,  if  a  person 
should  search  into  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  the  most 
ancient  treaties,  and  the  writings  of  obsolete  authors,*  and 
make  it  his  object  that  what  he  extracted  from  thence  should 
not  be  understood.  By  such  means  some  affect  a  character 
for  erudition,  endeavouring  to  prove  themselves  the  only 
persons  who  comprehend  certain  subjects.  13.  Words,  too, 
that  are  more  familiar  to  certain  districts  than  to  others,  or 
peculiar  to  certain  arts,  produce  obscurity,  as,  the  wind  Atahu- 
lu8,\  the  ship  Saccaria;X  and  In  malaco  sanum  ;§  such  expres- 
sions must  either  be  avoided  before  a  judge  who  is  ignorant  of 
their  meaning,  or  must  be  explained,  as  is  the  case  with  terms 
that  are  called  homonyma;  as  with  regard  to  the  word  Taurus, 
for  example,  it  cannot  be  understood,  unless  it  be  specified 
whether  it  signifies  a  mountain,  a  constellation  in  the  heavens, 
the  name  of  a  man,  or  the  root  of  a  tree.|| 

14.  Yet  still  greater  obscurity  arises  in  the  construction 
and  concatenation  of  words,  and  there  are  still  more  sources  of 
it.     Let  our  periods,  therefore,  never  be  so  long  that  attention 


♦  Comp.  i.  6,  40  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  12 ;  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1,  23.  At  the 
end  of  this  sentence  Spalding's  text  has,  id  ipavm  petat  ex  his,  quos  inde 
cofUraxerit,  quod  non  inteUiguntur ;  I  read  with  Gesner,  ut,  quce  inde 
contraxeritf  non  inteUiganlw. 

t  In  Apulia,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  77.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii  24 ;  Senec.  Nat. 
Qusest.  iv.;  AuL  Gell.  xi.  22. 

J  Properly  a  vessel  for  conveying  sacci^  bags,  filled  perhaps,  in 
general,  with  com.     But  nothing  certain  is  known  about  it. 

§  There  is  no  satisfactory  interpretation  of  these  words.  Gesner 
refers  to  Coelius  Rhodig.  vi.  1,  25,  who  thinks  that  they  are  part  of  a 
saying  among  the  physicians  or  physiognomists ;  that  sanity  of  mind 
was  denoted  by  softness  and  delicacy  of  flesh  or  skin. 

II  ToMrus  in  this  sense  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  writer, 
nor  is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  Diomede,  who  has  extracted  this 
passage  of  Quintilian,  p.  Putsch.  444.  He,  however  mentions  in  place 
of  it  olktccena  pars  corporis.  May  we  suppose  that  radix  arboris  in 
Quintilian's  text  ia  a  corruption  of  these  words  ?    Spalding, 
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cannot  sustain  itself  thronghoat  them ;  nor  so  clogged  bj 
transpositions  of  phrases,  that  the  end  of  the  sense  is  not  to 
be  discovered  till  vre  reach  the  end  of  a  hyperhaUm,^  A  still 
worse  fault  than  these  is  a  confused  mixture  of  words,  as  in 
the  verse, 

Saxa  voeatU  ItaU  medHa  qua  U^fmetibm  cira«,t 
Bocks  which  ih'  Italians  altars  call,  amid 
The  waves. 

15.  By  parenthesis,  also,  (which  both  orators  and  historians 
frequently  use,  to  interpose  some  remark  in  the  middle  of  a    ^ 
period^,)  the  sense  is  generally  embarrassed,  unless  what  is 
inserted  be  very  brief.     Thus  Virgil,  in  the  passage  where  he 
describes  a  young  horse,  after  having  said, 

Nee  vcmoM  horret  itrtpUui^ 
Kor  dreads  he  empty  noises, 

and  after  having  interposed  some  remarks  m  another  form,§ 
returns,  at  the  fifth  verse  following,  to  his  first  thought, 

Tvm  ii  qua  »(mum  proeul  arma  dedire. 

Stare  loco  nescitf 

Then,  if  but  distant  arms  give  forth  a  dang^ 

How  to  stand  still  he  knows  not. 

16.  But  above  all  we  must  avoid  ambiguity,  not  only  thaT^ 
species  of  it  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  ||  and  which  ren- 
ders the  meaning  doubtful,  as  Chremetem  audivi  percuuisse 
Demeanif  but  also  that  sort  which,  though  it  cannot  perplex 
the  sense,  yet,  as  far  as  words  are  concerned,  runs  into  the 
same  fault  with  the  other ;  for  instance,  if  a  person  should 
say,  visum  d  se  hominem  librum  scribentem ;  for  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  book  was  being  written  by  the  man,  yet  the 
speaker  would  have  put  his  words  badly  together,  and  ren- 
dered them  ambiguous  as  &r  as  was  in  his  power.  \ 

17.  In  some  writers,  also,  there  are  clouds  of  empty  words  p^ 

*  See  c  6,  sect.  62.  t  ^n.  i  109. 

X  Quintilian  at  once  describee  and  exemplifies  the  parenthesis. 
Qtaner, 

§  AUdfigwd.'l  Yii]gil  addresses  some  precepts  to  the  reader  between 
nee  vanoe  horret  ttrepUu$  and  turn  ei  qv<i  sommu,  &c.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  Spalding  very  judiciously  understands  olid  figurd  Qeorg. 
iii  79.  II  c.  9,  sect  10. 
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for  while  they  shrink  from  common  fom^  of  expression,  and 
are*  attracted  by  a  fancied  appearance  of  beauty,  they  involve 
all  their  thoughts,  which  they  are  unwilUng  to  express  straight- 
forwardly, in  verbose  circumlocutions,  and  joining  one  of  these 
tissues  of  words  to  another  of  a  similar  character,  and  mixing 
up  others  with  them,  they  extend  their  periods  to  a  length  to 
which  no  breath  can  hold  out.  18.  Some  labour  even  to 
attain  this  fault,  a  fault  by  no  means  of  recent  date ;  as  I  find 
in  Livy*  that  there  was  a  teacher  in  his  day  who  exhorted  hia 
scholars  to  obscure  what  they  said,  using  the  Greek  word 
gxSrtdov  :  and  from  whom,  I  should  suppose,  'pi^oceeded  thai 
extraordinary  eulogium.  So  mudh  the  better;  even  I  myself 
cannot  understand  it, 

19.  Some,  again,  too  studious  of  brevity,  exclude  from  thei* 
periods  words  necessary,  even  to  the  sense ;  and,  as  if  it  were 
enough  for  themselves  to  know  what  they  wish  to  say,  are 
regardless  how  far  it  concerns  others  to  understand  them ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  call  that  composition  abortive,  which  the 
reader  has  to  understand  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  ability  ;t 
others,  interchanging  words  perversely,  secure  the  same  faidt 
through  the  aid  of  figures.  20.  But  the  worst  kind  of  ob- 
scurity is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  adtavSrirov,  that  is,  when 
words  that  are  plain  in  one  sense,  have  another  sense  con- 
cealed in  them ;  as  Conductus  est  ccbcus  secus  viam  stare  ;  j:  and 
as  he  who  tore  his  body  with  his  teeth  is  represented  in  the 
schools,  supra  se  cttbdsse,  as  having  lain  upon  himself. §  21.  Such 
ingenious  and  daring  phraseology  is  thought  eloquent  because 
of  its  ambiguity ;  and  there  is  an  opinion  now  prevalent  with 
many,  that  they  ought  to  think  that  only  elegantly  and  ex- 
quisitely ,  expressed  which  requires  to  beC  interpreted.  But 
it  is  pleasing  also  to  certain  hearers,  who,  when  they  find 
out  the  meaning,  of  it,  are  delighted  with  their  own  pene- 

,    *  In  the  letter,  doubtless,  which  is  mentioned  ii.  5,  20. 

+  Kot  through  the  perspicuity  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  "Spalding, 
%  "  A  blind  man  was  led  (or  hired)  to  stand  by  the  way."  It  is  in 
conductus  est  that  Tumebus  supposes  the  ambiguity  to  lie,. as  it  may 
signify  eiUier  that  the  blind  man  was  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
stand  by  the  way-side,  or  was  led  vnth  others  to  stand  there.  Other 
commentators,  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  words. 

§  Did  that  afifecter  of  eloquence  represent  the  man  who  was  tearing 
his  flesh  as  Iping  upon  hima^f  hke  a  tiger  lying  upon  his  prey,  devour- 
ing it  and  drinking  its  blood  ?    Spalding, 
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tration,  and  applaud  themselves  as  if  they  had  not  heard 

but  invented  it.  ^  i     ^^ 

22.  With  me,  however^t  the  first  virtue  of  composition  b^^    ^ 
perspwuxty ;  let  there  be  proper  words,  and  a  clear  order;  let 
not  the  conclusion  of  the  sense  be  too  long  protracted ;  and  let 
diere  be  nothing  either  deficient  or  superfluous.    Thus  will  our 
language  both  deserve  the  commendation  of  the  learned,  anj^ 
be  intelligible  to  the  unleamed!^ 

These  observations  refer  to  perspicuity  in  our  words ;  for 
how  perspicuity  in  our  matter  is  to  be  secured,  I  have  shown 
in  my  rules  concerning  the  statement  of  cases.*  23.  But  the 
ease  is  similar  with  regard  to  both ;  for  if  we  say  neither  less 
nor  more  than  we  ought,  nor  anything  ill-arranged  or  indistinct, 
what  we  stat«  will  be  clear,  and  intelligible  even  to  the  mode- 
rately attentive  hearer.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  indeed,  that 
the  attention  of  the  judge  is  not  always  so  much  on  the  alert 
as  to  dispel  of  itself  the  obscurity  of  our  language,  and  to 
throw  the  light  of  bis  intellect  on  our  darkness,  but  that  he  is 
often  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  other  thoughts,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  understanding  us,  unless  what  we  say  be  so 
clear  that  its  sense  will  strike  his  mind  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
strike  the  eyes,  even  though  his  attention  be  not  immediately 
fixed  upon  it.  24.  We  must,  therefore,  take  care,  not  merely^that 
he  may  understand  us,  but  that  he  may  not  be  able  not  to  "^ 
understand  us.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  often  repeat  what 
we  fancy  ^that  those  who  are  trying  the  cause  may  not  have 
suflSciently  comprehended ;  using  such  phrases  as,  That  part 
of  our  cause,  which,  through  my  fault,  has  been  stated  but 
obscurely,  etc.,  on  which  account  I  shaU  hanje  recourse  to 
plainer  and  more  common  language ;  since,  when  we  pretend, 
occasionally,  that  we  have  not  fully  succeeded,  the  admission 
is  sure  to  be  well  received  from  us. 

*  BMkiv»c«2. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  {ornament  of  etyle  iffondneHs  for  it  m  oratarsj  §  1 — 4.  It  ia  howsTer 
of  senrlce  in  j^aiiijng  the  atteaiion  of  an  audienoe,  5^  6,  What 
sort  of  omameut  should  be  stuped ;  some  faults  border  on  excel- 
lences, 7 — 10.  Ornament  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  11—14.  Ornament  from  the  choice  of  words,  15 
— 18.  Some  words  are  used  rather  from  necessity  than  because 
they  are  approved,  19,  20.  Common  words  sometimes  most 
eflfective,  21 — 23.  Of  the  use  of  old  words,  24—29.  The  modems 
cautious  in  forming  new  words,  30 — 37.  Unbecoming  expressions 
to  be  avoided,  38,  39.  The  grace  of  a  speaker's  style  depends 
partly  on  the  language  which  he  uses,  and  partly  on  his  mode  of 
delivery,  40,  41.  Suitableness  of  style,  42,  43.  Various  faults  of 
style ;  rb  KaKBfuparoVf  44—47.  Meanness,  48,  49.  Diminution^ 
tautology,  uniformity,  verbosity,  superfluity  of  polish,  50 — 65. 
Affectation,  ungraceful  arrangement  of  words  or  matter,  inelegant 
use  of  figures,  injudicious  mixture  of  different  styles,  56—60. 
Excellence  of  clear  and  vivid  description,  61 — 70.  To  attain  it 
nature  must  be  studied  and  imitated,  71.  Assisted  by  similes,  72. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  similes  themselves  be^lucid,  73. 
Further  observations  on  similes,  74 — 81 .«  Representation,  82. 
Emphasis,  83—86.  Various  modes  of  adorning  and  giving  effect 
to  language,  87 — 90. 

1.  I  COME  now  to  the  subject  of  embeUishTnent,  in  which 
doubtless,  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  oratory,  the 
speaker  is  apt  to  give  play  to  his  fancy.     For  the  praise  of 
such  as  speak  merely  with  correctness  and  perspicuity  is  but 
small;  since  they  are  thought  rather  to  liave  avoided  faults 
than  to  have  attained  any  great  excellence.     2.  Invention  of 
matter  is  often  common  to  the  orator  and  to  the  illiterate 
aUke ;  arrangement  may  be  considered  to  require  but  mode- 
rate learning ;  and  whatever  higher  arts  are  used,  are  generally 
concealed,  or  they  would  cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  art ; 
and  all  these  qualities  are  directed  to  the  support  of  causes 
/alone.     But  by  polish  and  embellishment  of  style  the  orator 
/  recommends  himself  to  his  auditors  in  his  proper  character  ; 
^  in  his  other  efiforts  he  courts  the  approbation  of  the  learned, 
in  this^the  applause  of  the  multitude.   3.  Cicero,  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  Cornelius,*  fought  with  arms  that  were  not  only  stout, 
.  but  dazzHng ;  nor  would  he,  merely  by  instructing  the  judge, 
or  by  speaking  to  the  purpose  and  in  pure  Latin  and  with 
perspicuity,  have  caused  the  Roman  people  to  testify  their 
•  See  iv.  8, 18. 
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admiration  of  him  not  only  by  acclamations,  but  even  tumults 
of  applause.  It  was  the  sublimity,  magnificence,  splendour,  '- 
and  dignity  of  his  eloquence,  that  drew  forth  that  thunder  of 
approbation.  4.  No  such  extraordinary  commendation  would 
'  have  attended  on  the  speaker,  if  ))is  speech  bad  been  of  an 
every-day  character,  and  similar  to  ordinary  speeches.  I  even 
believe  that  his  audience  .were  insensible  of  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  gave  their  applause  neither  voluntarily 
nor  with  any  exercbe  of  judgment,  but  that,  being  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm,  and  unconscious  of  the  place  in  which 
they  stood,  they  burst  forth  instinctively  into  such  transports 
of  delight 

5.  But  this  grace  of  stylejnay  contribute  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  success  of  a  cause  ;  (|pr  those  who  listen  with  pleasure      ^  - 
are  both  more  attentive  and  more  ready  to  believe ;  they  are 
very  frequently  captivated  with  pleasure,  and  sometimes  hur- 
ried away  in  admiratioiI7    Thus  the  glitter  of  a  sword  strikes 
something  of  terror  into  the  eyes,  and  thunderstorms  them- 
selves would  not  alarm  us  so  much  as  they  do  if  it  were  their 
force  only,  and  not  also  their  fiame,  that  was  dreaded.  6.  Cicero, 
accordingly,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,*  makes  with  good 
reason  the  following  remark :  That  eloquence  which  excites  no    , 
admiration,  I  account  as  nothing,     Aristotle.t  also,  thinks 
tloBf,  to  excite  admiration  should  be  one  of  our  greatest  objects.  I  '       i^ 
f^ut  let  the  embellishment  of  our  style  (for  I  will  repearS     ^ 
wCat  I  said;]:)  be  manly,  hoble,  and  chaste ;  let  it  not  affect 
effeminate  delicacy,  or  a  complexion  counterfeited  by  paint,    ^ 
but  let  it  glow  with  genuine  health  and  vigounj  7.  Such     ^ 
is  the  justice  of  this  rule,  that  though,  in  ornament,  vices     t 
closely   border   on  virtues,   yet    those  who   adopt  what  is 
vicious,  disguise  it  with  the  name  of  some  virtue.     Let  no  one 
of  those,  therefore,  who  indulge  in  a  vicious  style,  say  that^~ 
am  an  enemy  to  those  who  speak  with  good  taste.     I  do*: 
deny  that  judicious  embellishment  is  an  excellence,  but  I  do 
not  allow  that  excellence  to  them.     8.  Should  I  think  apiece  \ 
of  land  better  cultivated,  in  which  the  owner  should  show  me  i 
lilies,  and  violets,  and  anemones,  and  fountains  playing,  than  ; 
one  in  which  there  is  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  vines  laden  with 

*  Now  lost :  see  il  20,  9.  ^ 

+  Rhet.  iii.  2,  5  ;  see  also  Longlnus,  sect.  1. 

Z  See  the  introduction  to  this  book,  sect..  19. 
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grapes?  SHould  I  prefer  barren  plane-trees,  or  clipped  mjr 
ties,  to  elnis  embraced  with  vines,  and  fruitful  olive-trees? 
The  rich'  may  have  such  unproductive  gratifications  ;  but  what 
would  they  be,  if  they  had  nothing  else  ? 

9.  Shall  not  beauty,  theHj  it  may  be  asked,  be  regarded  in  the 
planting  of  fruit-trees  ?  Undoubtedly  ;  I  would  arrange  my 
trees  in  a  certain  order,  and  observe  regular  intervals  between 
them.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  well-known  quin- 
cunx,* which,  in  whatever  direction  you  view  it,  presents 
straight  lines?  But  a  regular  arrangment  of  trees  is  of 
advantage  to  their  growth,  as  each  of  them  then  attracts,  an 
equal  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  soil.  10.  The  tops  of  my 
olive,  that  rise  too  high,  I  shall  lop  off  with  my  knife ;  it  will 
spread  itself  more  gracefully  in  a  round  form,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  produce  fruit  from  more  branches.  The  horse  that 
has  thin  flanks  is  thought  handsomer  than  one  of  a  different 
shape,  and  is  also  more  swift.  The  athlete,  whose  muscles 
have  been  developed  by  exercise,  is  pleasing  to  the  sight,  and 
is  so  much  the  better  prepared  for  the  combat.  11.  True 
beauty  is  never  separate  from  utility.t  But  to  perceive  this 
requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  sagacity. 

What  is  of  more  importance  to  be  observed,  is,  thatlthe 
graceful  dress  of  our  thoughts  is  stiU  more  becoming  when 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  SubjectTj  Recurring  to  our  first 
division,  we  may  remark  that  the  same  kind  of  embellish- 
ment will  not  be  alike  suitable  for  demonstrative,  deliberative, 
and  judicial  topics.  The  first  of  these  three  kinds,  adapted 
only  for  display,  has  no  object  but  the  pleasure  of  the  audience ; 
and  it  accordingly  discloses  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  all 
the  pomp  of  language ;  it  is  not  intended  to  steal  into  the 
mind,  or  to  secure  a  victory,  but  strives  only  to  gain  applause 
and  honour.  12.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  attractive  in 
conception,  elegant  in  expression,  pleasing  in  figures,  rich  in 
metaphor,  or  polished  in  composition,  the  orator,  like  a  dealer, 
as  it  were,  in  eloquence,  wilt  lay  before  his  audience  for  them 
to  inspect,  and  almost  to  handle ;  for  his  success  entirely  con- 

*  See  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  277,  283 ;  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  17 ;  Xen. 
(Econ.  c.  4,  sect.  20. 

t  See  Xen.  Mem.  Soc.  B.  iii.  c.  8 ;  Shaffcesbury'B  Characteristics ; 
Monboddo,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  iv.  p.  367 ;  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i  372. 
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cerns  hi«  repntation,  and  not  bis  cause.  13.  But  when  a 
serious  affair  is  in  question,  and  there  is  a  contest  ip  real 
earnest,  anxiety  for  mere  applause  should  be  an  orator's  last 
concern.  Indeed  no  speaker,  where  important  interests  are 
involved,  should  be  very  solicitous  about  his  words.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  no  ornaments  of  dress  should  be  bestowed  on 
such  subjects,  but  that  they  should  be  as  it  were  more  close- 
fitting  and  severe,  and  thus  display  themselves  less ;  and  they 
should  be,  above  all,  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  14.  In  deli- 
berations the  senate  expects  something  more  elevated,  the 
people  something  more  spirited ;  and,  in  judicial  pleadings, 
public  and  capital  causes  require  a  more  exact  style  than  ordi- 
nary ;  but  as  for  private  causes,  and  disputes  about  small  sums, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  simple  language,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  is  studied,  will  be  far  more  suitable  for 
them.  Would  not  a  speaker  be  ashamed  to  seek  the  recovery 
of  a  petty  loan  in  elaborate  periods  ?  Or  to  display  violent 
feeling  in  speaking  of  a  gutter?*  Or  to  perspire  over  a  suit 
about  taking  back  a  slave  ?t  ^ 

15.  But  let  us  pursue  our  subject ;  and,  as  the  embellish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  perspicuity  of  language,  depends  either 
on  the  choice  of  single  words,  or  on  the  combination  of  several 
together,  let  us  consider  what  care  they  require  separately, 
and  what  in  conjunction.  Though  it  has  been  justly  said  that 
perspicuity  is  better  promoted  by  proper  words,  and  em- 
bellishment by  such  as  are  metaphorical,  we  should  feel 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  is  improper  cannot 
embellish.  16.  But  as  several  words  often  signify  the  same 
thing,  (and  are  called  synonymous,)  some  of  those  words  will 
be  more  becoming,  or  sublime,  or  elegant,  or  pleasing,  or  of 
better  sound,  than  others ;  for  as  syllables  formed  of  the  better 
sounding  letters  are  clearer,  so  words  formed  of  such  syllables 
are  more  melodious  ;  and  the  fuller  the  sound  of  a  word,  the 
more- agreeable  it  is  to  the  ear;   and  what  the  junction  ot 

*  Circa  stiUicidia.']  See  Cicero  Orat  c.  21.  From  the  ancient  writers 
it  would  appear  that  there  Were  constant  lawsuits  about  ttiUicidia, 
See  Martial  vi.  Id  ;  Lactant.  de  Fals.  Relig.  o.  1.    Almdoveeh, 

i*  In  momcipii  redkihitume.']  Redhihitio  took  place  in  consequence  of 
an  sedile's  edict,  when  a  person  had  sold  another  an  unhealthy  or  ill- 
conditioned  slave,  and  the  buyer  required  that  the  money  should  be 
returned  to  him,  and  the  slave  taken  back.    Twmehu, 
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syllables  effects,  the  junction  oF  words  effects  also,  proving 
that  some  words  sound  better  in  combination  than  others. 

17,'  But  words  are  to  be  variously  used.  To  subjects  of  a 
/^repulsive  character  words  that  are  harsh  in  sound  are  the 
more  suitable.  In  general,  however,  the  best  words,  con- 
sidered singly,  are  such  as  have  the  fullest*  or  most  agreeable 
sound.  Elegant,  too,  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  coarse 
words ;  and  for  mean  ones  there  is  no  place  in  polished  style. 
18.  Such  as  are  of  a  striking  or  elevated  character  are  to  be 
estimated  according  to  their  suitableness  to  our  subject. 
That  which  appears  sublime  on  one  oecasion,  may  seem  tumid 
on  another ;  and  what  appears  mean  when  applied  to  a  lofty 
subject,  may  adapt  itself  excellently  to  one  of  an  inferior 
nature.  In  an  elevated  style  a  low  word  is  remarkable,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  blemish  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  grand  or  splendid 
word  is  unsuited  to  a  plain  style,  and  is  in  bad  taste,  as  being 
like  a  tumour  on  a  smooth  suiface. 

19.  Some  words  are  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by  reason, 
as  by  taste ;  as  in  the  phrase, 

Cce8d  jwig^cmt  fcedera  pm^cd^f 

which  the  invention  of  a  word  has  rendered  elegant ;  for  if 
porco  had  been  used,  it  would  have  been  mean.  In  others  the 
reason  for  their  use  is  plain.  We  lately  laughed,  and  with 
justice,  at  a  poet  who  said 

Prcetextam  m  cist&  nmres  roaere  camilUft 
The  dwarfish  mice  the  gown  within  the  che^' 
Had  gnawed; 

20.  but  we  admire  the  expression  of  Virgil, 

ScBpe  eonguus  mu8,% 

Oft  has  the  tiny  mouse,  &o. ; 

*  Maxvm^  exdamant.']  That  is,  are  vocaUsmma,  maxime  sonora, 
Capperonier.     Compare  ix.  4,  137. 

f  -^n.  viii  641.  But  the  word  porca  occurs  in  Horace,  Od.  iii.  23, 
4 ;  also  in  Cato  R.  R.  134 ;  and  Cicero  de  Leg.  ii.  22. 

X  Who  the  poet  was,  is  unknown.  Spalding.  Burmann  and  Fac- 
ciolati  seem  rightly  to  suppose  that  the  writer  used  camiUi  for  "  little," 
as  Camillus  sometimes  signified  a  little  boy.  Gesner  and  Spalding 
take  it  as  the  genitive  of  the  proper  name  Camillus.  But  if  it  were 
so,  there  would  be  ground  for  comparison  between  the  unknown 
poet's  verse  and  that  of  Vii^. 

§  Georg.  i  181. 
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for  the  epithet  exiguus,  happily  applied,*  causes  us  not  to 
ex^ct  too  much  ;  the  singular  numher,  also,  is  preferable  to 
the  plural ;  and  the  monosyllabic  termination,  which  is  uncom- 
mon, gives  additional  beauty.  Horace  has  accordingly  imitated 
Virgil  in  both  these  points : 

Na»oetmr  ridieului  iiiii«,t 

A  paltry  mouw  will  be  produo'd. 

21.  Our  language  indeed  is  not  always  to  be  elevated, 
but  sometimes  to  be  depressed.  Humility  in  our  words 
sometimes  gives  of  itself  greater  force  to  what  we  say.  When 
Cicero,  in  speaking  against  Piso,  exclaims,  **  When  your  whole 
family  is  drawn  in  a  tumbril,**  does  he  not  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely adopted  a  mean  word,  and  to  have  thrown,  by  the  use 
of  it,  increased  contempt  on  the  man  whom  he  wished  to 
humble  ?  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  You  present  your 
head  to  your  adversary,  butting  with  him.*'J  22.  From  such 
sources  come  jokes  that  please  the  illiterate ;  as  these  in 
Cicero,  **  The  little  boy,  ^t  slept  with  his  elder  sister ;"  § 
"  Cneius  Flavins,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  crows  ;**!!  and,  in 
the  speech  for  Milo,  *'  Ho !  you,  Ruscio,"1f  and  in  that  for 

*  The  text  has  aptum  proprvum,  in  which  Spalding;  though  he 
allows  it  to  stand,  says  that  he  can  see  no  sense.  Obrecht  has  aptcUum 
proprivm,  which  is  no  better.  Spalding  coigectures  appontum  for 
aptum,  but  apposUvm  is  useless  when  epUheton  precedes.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  ojptwm  et  proprimn,, 

t  A.  P.  139. 

X  C<nmca/M.]  A  word  properly  used  of  rams.  See  Lucret.  iL  320. 
Compare  also  Virgil,  Geoig.  ii  526.    Spalding, 

§  Pusio,  qui  cum  majore  sorore  <mbitah€U.j  Cicero  pro  Cselio,  c  15. 
Pusio  is  a  low  word,  and  ambiguous  in  sense ;  for  it  meant  pueUus  and 
eatamitus.    Tumebus. 

U  Qui  comicum  ocuios  confixit,"]  Words  adopted  by  Cicero  from  the 
common  talk  of  the  multitude.  Spalding.  See  Cicero  pro  Mureen.  c. 
11.  This  was  the  Flavius  who  published,  to  the  great  annoyan^ce  of 
the  legal  practitioners,  the  Jvs  Civile  Flavtawum^  a  collection  of  rules 
respecting  legal  proceedings,  and  the  days  on  which  particular  things 
might  be  done  in  the  courts.  See  Livy,  ix.  46.  **  To  put  out  the  eyes 
of  crows,"  says  Philander,  "  signified  to  defeat  cunning  men,  (that  is, 
in  this  case,  the  lawyers,)  by  cunning."  It  was  a  proverbial  expression," 
as  appears  from  Macrobius,  Sat.  vii.  5,  tamquam  comix  eomici  oculot 
(ffodiat. 

^  Pro  Milone,  c  22.  Ruscio  is  the  name  of  a  slave  whom  Cicero 
supposes  to  be  under  exasaination  as  to  whether  Clodius  lay  in  wait  for 
Milo. 
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Vareous^  Erutius  AntoniasterJ^  "E rutins  a  puny  Antony,'^ 
Such  hiimilifttiou  of  style  is  however  stiO  more  remarliable  in' 
our  school  declamations,  and,  when  I  was  a  boy,  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Give  your  father  bread,"  and,  in  reference  to  the 
same  person,  "  You  keep  even  a  dog,"  used  to  be  extolled. t 
23.  But  the  practice,  though'  frequently  the  cause  of  laughter, 
is  dangerous,  especially  in  the  schools,  J  and  itore  than  ever  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  exercise  of  declamation,  being 
greatly  at  variance  with  reality,  suffers  from  a  ridiculous 
fastidiousness  about  words,  and  has  excluded  from  its  lan- 
guage a  great  portion  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

24.  Words  are  proper, §  newly  coined^  or  metaphorical.  To 
proper  words  antiquity  adds  dignity ;  for  old  words,  such  as 
every  writer  would  not  think  of  using,  render  language  more 
majestic  and  venerable  ;  and  of  this  kind  of  ornament  Virgil, 
an  author  of  extremely  fine  taste,  has  pre-eminently  availed 
himself.  25.  The  words  oU%  and  quianam,  and  ww,||.  and 
foiie,^  strike  the  reader  of  his  poetry,  and  throw  over  it  that 
authority  of  antiquity,  which  is  so  highly  pleasing  in  pictures, 
and  is  unattainable  by  art.  But  we  must  use  such  words  with 
moderation,  and  not  extract  them  from  the  remotest  darkness 
of  past  ages.  Satis  is  old  enough ;  what  necessity  is  there,  I 
would  ask,  for  substituting  oppidd,  of  which  preceding  writei*s, 
even  in  our  own  day,  made  use  occasionally  ?  I  suspect  that 
nobody  would  now  allow  us  to  use  it ;  antigerio**  assuredly,  of 
which  the  signification  is  the  same,  no  writer  would  use,  unless 
he  wished  to  make  himself  remarkable.     26.  What  need  is 


*  0^  the  speech  for  Varenus  only  some  fragments  remain ;  it  id 
mentioned  vi.  I,  49,  and  elsewhere.  The  word  Antonlaster,  says^ 
'Spalding,  was /amiZtam  sermonia  imitatio. 

t  Putting  him  to  shame  that  kept  a  dog,  but  would  not  keep  his 
father. 

_t  It  was  hazardous  to  the  fastidious  declaimers  to  insert  any  phrafieel 
of  a  humble  and  familiar  nature  among  their  ampvUce  and  seaquipedalid 
verba.  They  could  not  venture  to  introduce  jests :  see  vi.  3,  14. 
Spalding, 

§  That  is,  such  as  were  in  common  use  among  all  classes  of  people. 

II  For  met,  genitive  of  ego,  as  appears  from  Ennitis  apud  Priscian. 
lib.  xiii.    But  this  word  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Virgil. 

^  Pone,  as  Rollin  observes,  does  not  occur  as  a  preposition  in  Virgil, 
but  only  as  an  adverb. 

**  See  i.  6,  40. 
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.there  for  <Brumna,  as  if  to  say  labor  was  not  sufl&cient?^ 
JReoT  is  repulsive  ;t  autumo  just  endurable ;  prolem  dttceiidam 
^t  only  for  tragedy  ;  universam  ejtis  prosapiam\  tasteless.  In 
^hort,  almost  all  our  language  has  undergone  change.  27. 
Some  old  words,  however,  still  appear  more  pleasing  from  their 
^tiquity  ;  some  are  at  times  adopted  from  necessity,  as 
fwncupare  and  fari ;  ^nd  many  others  may  be  introduced  with 
^  little  venturesomeness,  provided  that  no  affectation  be  appa- 
rent in  the  use  of  them  ;  a  fault  which  Virgil  ridicules  with 
wonderful  effect  in  the  following  epigram  : 

28.  CoHnthwrvm  anuUor  iste  verborum, 
Thucydides  BritaivMUf  AtticcB  fehres, 
Ta/u  OaUicum,  mvn,  al,  tpincB  vude  iUitU. 
Jta  omnia  itia  verba  mitcuU  fratri.% 

29.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  made  was  Cimber,  by  whom 
it  was  signified  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  Germanum  Cimber 
occi(Ut,\\  that  his  brother  was  killed.  Sallust  is  also  attacked 
in  an  epigram  equally  well  known  : 

£t  verba  ant^ui  muUvm  /urate  Catonit, 
Crupe,  Jugurtkince  conditor  hittoria  ; 

"  And  thou,  O  Crispus,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Jugurtha  ; 

*  Tet  nBrmmce  is  used  by  Cictra  and  Ovid,  as  Burmann  remarks. 

f  fforridum  rear.]  "I  know  not,"  says  Burmann,  "whether  we 
ought  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Quintilian  about  this  word ;  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  Terence  and  the  more  ancient  writers,  it  is  used 
several  times  by  Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Virgil;  but  perhaps  Quintilian*s 
"horridum*"  refers  to.  the  sound  of  the  canine  letter  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  word." 

$  See  L  6,  40. 

§  This  epigram  cannot  be  fully  translated.  Of  the  third  line  no 
interpretation  can  be  given ;  for  to  correct  it  is  hopeless,  though  emenda- 
tions have  been  attempted  by  different  critics,  with  the  aid  of 
Ausonius's  Grammaticomastix,  849.  Corinthian  wordi  in  the  first 
yerse  are  supposed  by  Spalding  and  others  to  mean  **  scarce  words," 
outre  and  far-fetched,  in  allusion  to  Corinthian  brass.  Thucydid€$ 
JBritanntLSf  as  Qesner  says,  seems  to  indicate  that  Cimber  wrote  some- 
thing about  Britain,  perhaps  in  a  style  meant  to  emulate  that  of 
Thucydides.  A  tticai  fibres  Spalding  supposes  to  mean  feverish  attempts 
at  Attic  eloquence.  The  last  line,  *'  So  he  mixed  all  those  words  for 
his  brother,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  poison  which  he  is  said  to  have 
mixed  for  him. 

il  A  play  on  the,  word  GermanMs,  The  phrase  will  signify  either 
"  Cimber  killed 'a  German,"  or  "  Cimber  killed  his  brother."  Compare 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67.  This  Cimber  was  Titus  Annius  Cimber,  not  the 
assassin  of  Caesar.    See  Cicero  Fhilipp.  xi'6. 
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who  hast  plentifully  stolen  words  from  old  Cato."  30.  It  is 
an  offensive  kind  of  affectation ;  it  is  easy  to  any  one ;  and  it  is 
so  much  the  worse,  as  he  who  indulges  in  it*  will  not  suit  his 
words  to  his  matter,  hut  will  seek  extraneous  matter  to  which 
his  obsolete  words  may  be  applied. 

To  invent  words,  as  I  observed  in  the  first  book,t  has]  been 
more  largely  allowed  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
form  words  significant  of  certain  sounds  and  impressions  on 
the  senses,}  using  a  liberty  like  that  with  which  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  gave  appellations  to  things.  31.  But 
our  countrymen,  though  they  have  made  some  few  attempts  in 
composition  and  derivation,  have  scarcely  attained  full  success 
in  their  efforts.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  very  young,  it 
f  was  a  subject  of  discussion  between  Pomponius§  and  Seneca 
even  in  their  prefaces, ||  whether  gradus  eliminate  "  advances 
his  steps  over  the  threshold,"1[  was  a  proper  expression.  But 
our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  say  expectorat  ;**  and 
exanimat  is  certainly  of  the  same  stamp.  32.  Of  derivation  and 
formation  there  are  such  examples  as  beatitas  and  beatitudo  in 
Cicero,tt  which  he  himself  indeed  considers  harsh,  but  thinks 
that  they  may  grow  less  repulsive  by  use.  Certain  derivatives 
have  been  formed,  too,  not  only  from  common  words,  but  from 
proper  names,  as  Stdlaturlt  by  Cicero,tt  and  Fimbriatum  and 
FigtUatum  by  Asinius  Pollio.§§     33.  Many  new  words  have 


*  Bei  atudiosus.]  For  ret  Spalding  very  justly  supposes  that  we 
should  read  e^vs, 

t  C.  6,  sect.  70. 

X  As  <Ti(HVf  Xiy^i,  <l>\oiatoCf  frarayoQ,     Capperonier.     See  i.  6,  72. 

§  This  is  doubtless  the  Lucius  Pomponius  SecuDdus  to  whom  Pliny 
alludes,  H.  N.  vlL  19,  as  a  tragic  poet,  who  had  been  consul.    Spalding. 

II  Whether  by  ** prefaces"  is  meant  prefaces  prefixed  to  some  of 
their  tragedies,  or  prefatory  discussions  in  conyersation,  I  cannot  say. 


%  Nonius  Marcellus,  i.  179,  cites  difnmo  from  another  Pomponius. 

**  acero  De  Orat.  iii  38. 

tt  De  Nat.  Deor.  i  84. 

tt  Ad  Att.  ix.  10.     Compare  viii.  6,  82. 

§§  The  last  of  these  words  I  suppose  to  have  been  used  by  Asinius 
PoUio  in  the  action  about  the  property  of  Urbinia,  vii.  2,  26,  where  he 
may  have  said  that  the  slave  Sosipater  was  suddenly  FigtdcUuSj  L  e., 
metamorphosed  into  Clusinius  Figulus.  On  what  occasion  Find)ricUu8 
was  used,  or  to  whom  applied,  I  see  no  means  of  conjecturing. 
Spalding, 
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also  been  formed  from  the  Greek,*  and  a  great  portion  of  them 

by  Sergius  Flavins,  of  which  some  seem  rather  harsh,  as  ens 

and  essentia ;  jet  why  we  should  so  much  disHke  them,  I  do 

not  see,  except  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  unjust  judges  in  our 

own  case,  and  suffer  in  consequence  from  poverty  of  language. 

34.     Some  words  of  this  kind,  however,  keep  their  ground ; 

for  those  which  are  now  old  were  once  new ;  and  some  have 

but  recently  come  into  use,  since  Messala  first  used  reattis,  **the 

condition  of  a  person  under  accusation  ,**  and  Augustus  CsBsar 

munerarius,  **  belonging  to  presents  or  shows  of  gladiators.* 

My  teachers  were  still  in  doubt  whether  piratica,  "piracy,* 

musica,  **  music,"  and /a6nca,  "  the  art  of  construction,"  could 

properly  be  used.    36.  Favor,  **  favour,"  and  urbanus,  *•  in  the 

sense  of  **  witty,"  Cicero  thought  new ;  for,  in  a  letter  to 

Brutus,t  he  says,  Eum  amorem,  et  eum  (ut  hoc  verho  utar) 

favorem;   in  consilium  advocaho,  and  in  a  letter  to  Appius 

Pulcher,J  Te  hominem^  non  solum  sapientem,  verum  etiam  {ut 

nunc  loquimur)  urbanum.     Cicero  also  thinks  that  obsequium, 

**  compliance,*  was  first  used  by  Terence ;  §    and   CaBcilius 

says  that  the  expression  albenti  cceloy  *'  the  heaven  growing 

clear,"  originated  with  Sisenna.]!     Hortensius  appears  to  have 

first  used  cervix  in  the  singular  ;1f  for  the  ancients  have  it  in  the 

plural.    We  may,  therefore,  make  attempts ;  for  I  do  not  agree 

with  Celsus,  who  does  not  admit  that  words  may  be  invented 

by  the  orator.     36.    Since, — when  some  words,  as  Cicero 

.  says,**  are  primitive,  that  is,  used  in  their  original  sense,  and 

others  derived,  or  formed  fifom  the  primitive, — though  it  may 

not  be  allowable  for  us  to  coin  new  words,  different  from  those 

which  the  first  men,  however  barbarous,  invented,  yet  at  what 

*  Ex  Grceco  formata,]  Formed  after  the  maimer  of  the  Greekny  or 
translated  from  the  Greek.    See  ii  14,  2. 

t  Now  lost.    See  sect.  6. 

±  Epist  ad  Div.  iii  8. 

§  See  Cicero  de  Amidt.  a  24. 

Ii  It  was  doubtless  Csecilius  the  Rhetorician  (comp.  iii.  1,  16,)  that 
made  this  observation  with  regard  to  the  historian  Sisenna ;  see  i  5, 
13.  Afterwards  it  was  used  by  Csssar,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Lexicons. 
Forcellini  cites  albescerUe  ccdo  from  the  Pandects,  zxviii.  2, 25.  Spaldinff, 

^  See  Yarro  L.  L.  viii.  5 ;  z.  4.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is 
said  that  Hortensius  used  the  word  m  poematia.  What  Hortensius  is 
meant  is  uncertain. 

••  Orat.  Partit.  c.  5. 
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time  did  it  cease  to  be  allowable  to  derive,  vary,  and  compound 
words,  a  privilege  which  was  surely  granted  to  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  first  men  ?  37.  If  we  ever  think,  moreover,  that 
we  are  coining  a  word  too  venturously,  we  may  defend  it  with 
some  apologetical  phrase,  as,  that  I  may  so  express  myself;  if  I 
may  he  allowed  so  to  speak ;  in  some  way\;  permit  ms  to  tise  the 
tvord;  a  mode  of  excuse  that  may  be  serviceable  when  we 
use  expressions  which  are  too  daringly  metaphorical,!  and 
which  can  hardly  be  hazarded  with  safety  ;  for  it  will  thus  be 
evident,  from  our  very  caution,  that  our  judgment  is  not  at 
fault.  In  regard  to  tiiis  point  there  is  a  very  elegant  Greek 
saying,  in  which  we  are  directed  flr^ogff/^A^tftfg/v  rfj  b^i^QoXfj^ 
**  to  be  the  first  to  blame  our  own  hyperbole."  J 

38.  A  metaphorical  use  of  words  cannot  be  commended 
except  in  the  contexture  of  discourse. 

Enough,  then,  has  been  said  of  words  (considered  singly, 
.which,  as  I  showed  in  another  place,§  have  no  beauty  in 
themselves  ;  yet  they  are  not  inelegant  unless  when  they  are 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  to  speak  ; 
always  excepting  the  expression  of  obscenities  by  their  exact 
terms.  39.  Let  those  attend  to  this  remark,  who  think  that 
obscene  expressions  need  not  be  avoided,  because  there  is  no 
word  indecent  in  itself, ||  and  because,  as  they  say,  whatever 
indecency  there  is  in  any  act,  the  idea  of  it  is  still  conveyed  to 
the  intellect  under  whatever  other  phraseology  it  may  be 
veiled.  For  my  own  part,  satisfied  with  the  observance  of 
Roman  modesty,  I  shall,  as-  I  have  already  replied  to  such 
reasoners,^  vindicate  decorum  by  silence. 

40.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  cminected 
discourse,  the  embellishment  of  which  requires,  above  all, 
attention  to  two  points ;  what  language  we  conceive  in  our 
minds,  and  how  we  express  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
settle  what  we  would  wish  to  amplify  or  extenuate ;  what  we 
would  express  vehemently  or  calmly,  floridly  or  austerely, 
verbosely  or  concisely,  roughly  or  mildly,  grandly  or  simply, 
impressively  or  attractively.  41 .  We  must  also  consider  with 
what  kind  of  metaphors  or  other  figures,  with  what  thoughts, 

♦  Compare  c.  2,  sect.  20. 

f  Cicero  de  Oi^t.  ill.  41.     Longinus,  sect,  32. 

t  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  7,  9.  §  I.  5,  3. 

II  See  Aristot.  Hhet.  iii.  2,  13.  t  Where  ? 
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in  what  style,  and  with  what  arrangement  of  matter,  we  may 
be  likely  to  effect  the  object  which  we  wish  to  accomplish. 
y^  But  in  attempting  to  show  by  what  means  a  style  may  be^ 
^rendered  elegant,  I  shall  first  touch  on  the  faults  which  are 
opposed  to  elegance  :  for  the  beginning  of  excellence  is  to  be 
free  from  error.   42^'^e  must  first  of  all,  then,  not  expect  that  'T' 
a  style  will  be  elegant  which  is  not  appropriate.    What  Cicero* 
calls  appropriate  is  that  kind  of  style  which  is  neither  mora 
nor  less  in  any  respect  than  is  becoming  7}  not  that  it  should 
not  be  neat  and  polished,  (for  that  is  a  part  of  elegance,)  but 
because  wherever  there  is  excess  there  is  faultiness.     43.  He 
would  accordingly  have  authority  in  the  words,   and  thoughts 
that  are  either   impressive  in  themselves,  or  suited    to   the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  audience.     For  if  these  particulars 
be  observed,  we  may  adopt  those  forms  of  es^ression  by  which 
he  considers  that  style  is  rendered  ornate,  select  terms,  meta-       ^ 
phorical  atid  hyperbolical  phrases,  epithets,  repetitions,f  syno- 
nymes,  and  all  such  phraseology  as  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  subject 
of  our  speech^  or  to  the  representation  of  things^l 

44.  But  since  I  have  undertaken  first  to  point  out  faults, 
let  me  observe  that  one  sort  of  fault  is  that  which  is  called 
xaxs/i^arov :  whether  the  words  which  we  use  have  by  bad 
custom  been  distorted  to  an  obscene  meaning,  as  ductare 
exercitus^  and  patrare  bellum\^  have  been,  by  those  who  laugh, 
please  the  gods,  at  phrases  which  Sallust  used  in  their  pure  and 
antique  sense ;  (and  I  consider  that  the  blame  lies,  therefore,  not 
veith  writers  but  with  readers ;  45.  yet  such  expressions  are  to 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  we  have  perverted  pure  words  through 
corruption  of  morals,  and  we  must  yield  even  to  prevailing  vices ; ) 
or  whether  the  junction  of  two  words  suggests  by  its  sound 
something  obscene,  as,  for  instance,  if  we  say  cum  hominibus_ 

•  Drat.  Pttrtit.  c  6. 

t  Dvplicia]  Words  doubled  by  the  figure  whidi  the  grammarians 
call  epizeuxis,  occidi,  occidi,  Ah  Corydon,  Corydon,  &c  Compare  b.  ix. 
c.  1,  cum  wut  duplicarUur  iteranturgue  verba,    Capperonier. 

t  See  note  on  sect.  80. 

§  Propria  ductari  scoria  dicuntur,  oum  ad  libidinem  abducuotur. 
Plaut.  Asln.  i.  3,  12 ;  v.  11,  18 ;  Terent.  Phorm.  iii.  2,  15.    Bwmann. 

II  It  was  by  joining  patrare  with  beUum  that  Sallust  afforded  occasion 
for  remark  to  loolish  and  impudent  critics  ;  for  bdlum  might  be  taken 
in  the  signification  of  pueionem,  ddicatum  puerum.  So  cwficere  virgi- 
nem,  Terent  Eun.  iv.  4.    Burmann. 
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notis  loquh  unless  the  word  homlnibus  be  placed  between  cum 
and  notis,  we  appear  to  fall  into  that  which  requires  some  pre- 
fatory excuse  ;*  for  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  syllable 
cuniy  which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  the  lips  meeting 
together,  either  obliges  us  to  pause  most  unbecomingly,  or,  if  it 
be  united  with  the  following  letter  w,  partakes  of  the  objection- 
able sound  of  it.f  46.  There  are  other  junctions  of  words  that 
produce  a  similar  eflFect,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify 
them,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  should  dwell  upon  the  fault  which  I 
say  should  be  avoided.  Let  me  observe,  however,  that  the 
division  of  a  word  sometimes  gives  the  same  offence  to 
modesty  ;  as  in  the  use  of  the  nominative  case  of  intercape- 
dinis.'f^  47.  Nor  is  such  -misrepresentation  made  of  what  is 
written  only ;  for  many  readers  will  try,  unless  we  are  very 
cautious,  to  intimate  that  something  of  an  obscene  nature  is 
suggested,  (like  him  in  Ovid, 

Quceque  latent^  mdiora  putat, 

Whate'er  is  hid,  he  more  attractive  deems,) 

and  to  extract  from  words  which  are  as  free  from  indecency 
as  possible,  some  reason  for  a  charge  of  indecency.  Thus 
Celsus  finds  the  xaxsjxparov  in  the  words  of  Virgil, 

Iffcipiunt  agitata  twnescere;% 

but  if  we  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  safe  to  say 
anything. 

48.  The  next  fault  to  unseamliness  of  expression  is  that  of 
meanness,  which  the  Greeks  call  roL'xtimaii,  and  by  which  the 
greatness  or  dignity  of  a  thing  is  depreciated,  as  Saxea  est 
verruca  in  summo  moniis  verticCy  "  It  is  a  stone  wart  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain's  head."  To  this  fault  the  opposite  in  nature, 
but  equal  in  departure  from  judgment,  is  to  apply  to  little 
things  terms  of  extravagant  meaning,  unless  to  excite  laughter 
be  our  object  in  doing  so.  We  should  not,  therefore,  call  a 
parricide  a  viciouu  man,  nor  a  man  attached  to  a  harlot,  a 

*  In  prasfcmda.']  ThSa  is  Spalding's  reading.  Some  copies  have  in 
prafata^  that  is,  "  into  the  fEiults  before  mentioned." 

t  See  the  same  objection  to  saying  cum  nobis  mentioned  by  Cioero 
Orat.  c.  45. 
•    t  Quia  pedo  per  se  verbum  turpe  est. 

§  Georg.  i.  357.  Capilupus,  in  his  centos  from  Vii^il,  has  Incipiunt 
agitata  tunUicere  twrpia  membra,  as  Gkdlaeus  observes. 
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villain  ;  for  the  former  appellation  expresses  too  little,  and  the 
latter  too  much.  49.  From  such  errors  in  judgment  compo- 
sition is  rendered  dull  or  mean,  or  dry^  or  flat,  or  disagreeable, 
or  slovenly  ;  faults  which  are  easily  understood  by  reflecting 
on  the  opposite  excellences ;  for  the  first  is  opposed  to  the 
spirited,  the  second  to  the  elegant,  the  third  to  the  rich,  and 
the  others  to  the  cheerful,  attractive,  and  correct, 

50.  We  must  also  avoid  the  fault  called  fumais,  **  dimi- 
nution," when  something  is  wanting  to  an  expression,  so  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  full ;  though  this  indeed  is  rather  a  fault 
of  obscurity  than  of  neglect  of  ornament  in  style.  But  when 
diminution  is  adopted  by  writers  designedly,  it  is  called  a 
figure,  as  is  the  case  with  rauroXoyia,  **  tautology,"  that  is,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase.  61.  The  latter, 
though  not  wholly  avoided  even  by  the  best  authors,  may  yet 
be  considered  a  fault ;  but  it  is  one  into  which  Cicero*  him- 
self often  falls,  through  inattention  to  such  petty  carefulness  ; 
as  in  the  words,  Non  solum  illud  judicium  judicii  simile^ 
judices,  non  fuit,  "  Not  only  that  judgment,  judges,  was  not 
like  a  judgment."  Sometimes  it  is  called  by  another  name, 
JflravaXjj-N}//; ,  and  is  also  numbered  among  the  figures,  of  which 
I  shall  give'  examples  in  that  part  of  my  workt  where  the 
beauties  of  style  are  to  be  noticed. 

62.  A  worse  fault  than  this  is  o/to/oXoy/ot,  "  sameness  of 
style,'*  which  relieves  the  weariness  of  the  reader  with  no 
gratification  from  variety,  but  is  all  of  one  complexion,  by 
which  it  is  fully  proved  to  be  deficient  in  oratoricaJ  art ;  and, 
from  the  tameness  of  its  thoughts  and  figures  of  speech,  as 
well  as  from  the  monotony  of  its  phraseology,  it  is  most  dis- 
agreeable not  only  to  the  mind  but  also  to  the  ear.  63.  We 
must  beware  too  of  /lax^oXoyia,  that  is,  the  use  of  more  words 
than  is  necessary,  as  in  Livy,J  Legati,  non  impetratd  pace, 
retro  domum^  unde  venerant,  abierunt,  "  The  ambassadors,  not 
having  obtained  peace,  returned  back  home,  from  whence 
they  had  come."  But  periphrasis,  which  is  akin  to  macrology, 
is  thought  a  beauty. 

Another  fault  is  v\maa'fi6i,  •*  pleonasm,"  when  a  sentence 

•  Pro  Cluent  a  35.  t  B.  ix.  c.  2. 

t  Spalding  observes  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  commentator  has 
been  able  to  find  these  words  in  Livy ;  But  that  Facciolati  refers  to  two 
passages  very  similar  in  expression,  xxiv.  20  and  40. 

H  2 
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is  burdened  with  superfluous  words,  as  I  saw  with  my  eyes ;  for 
/  saw  is  sufficient.  54.  Cicero  humorously,  corrected  a  fault  of 
this  kind  in  Hirtius,  who  having  said,  in  a  declamation  against 
Pansa,*  that  a  son  had  been  borne  ten  months  by  his  mother  in 
her  womb.  What,  exclaimed  Cicero,  do  other  women  bear  their 
children  in  their  cloaks  ?\  Sometimes,  however,  that  kind  of 
pleonasm,  of  which  I  gave  an  example  just  before,  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  affirming  more  strongly ;  as, 

Vocemqiie  his  atmbtts  hcmsi,t 

And  with  these  very  ears  his  voice  I  heard. 

65.  But  such  addition  will  be  a  fault  whenever  it  is  useless  and 
redundant,  not  when  it  is  intended.  There  is  also  a  fault 
called  flrg^/g^/a,  superfluous  operoseness,  if  1  may  so  express 
myself,  differing  from  judicious  care,  just  as  a  fidgetty  man 
differs  from  an  industrious  one,  or  as  superstition  from  re- 
ligion; and,  to  make  an  end  of  my  remarks  on  this  point, 
every  word  that  contributes  neither  to  the  sense  nor  to  tlie 
embellishment  of  what  we  write,  may  be  called  vicious. 

56.  Kaxo^jjXoi',  injudicious  affectation,  is  a  fault  in  every 
kind  of  style ;  for  whatever  is  tumid,  or  jejune,  or  luscious,  or 
redundant,  or  far-fetched,  or  wiequal,  may  come  under  tliis 
term;  all,  indeed,  that  goes  beyond  excellence,  all  that  is 
produced  when  imagination  is  not  guided  by  judgment,  and 
is  misled  by  the  appearance  of  some  fancied  beauty,  may  be 
characterized  as  affected;  a  fault  which  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults  in  oratory ;  for  other  faults  are  merely  not  avoided,  but 
this  is  pursued.  Butithes  wholly  in  language.  57.  Faults  in 
matter  are,  that  it  is  void  of  senses  or  common,  or  contradictory, 
or  redundant;  conruption  of  style  arises  chiefly  from  the  use  or 
words  that  are  improper,  superfluous,  or  obscure  in  meaning,  or 
irom.  feebleness  in  composition,  or  puerile  seeking  for  similar  or 
equivocal  expressions.  68.  But  all  affectation  is  something 
false,  though  everything  false  is  not  affectation.  To  be  affected 
in  style  is  to  speak  otherwise  than  nature  directs,  or  than  is 
proper,  or  to  use  more  words  than  are  sufficient.     Language 

*  When  they  were  declaiming  with  Dolabella  and  others  under  the 
tuition  of  Cicero.     See  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Biv.  ix.  18. 

t  In  pentdd.]  Instead  of  penidd,  says  Spalding,  pervla,  "  a  small 
wallet,"  has  been  suggested  by  some  critic  :  some  say  by  Passeratius. 

t  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  359. 
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is  corrupted  ki  as  many  wajs  as  it  is  improved.  But  on  this 
head  I  have  spoken  more  fully  in  another  work  ;*  it  is  noticed 
also  frequently  in  this,  and  will  be  noticed  occasionally  here- 
aiter ;  for,  in  speaking  of  ornament,  I  shall  speak  from  time 
to  time  of  such  faults  as  border  on  excellences,  and  are  to  be 
avoided. 

59.  The  following  blemishes  also  spoil  the  beauty  of  com\^ 
position :  Want  of  proper  arrangement,  which  the  Greeks  call 
dvoiKovofunrov :  unskilful  use  of  figures,  which  they  call  dayfi" 
fAarov:  inelegant  junction  of  words  or  phrases,  which  they  term 
xaxotfuvhrov.  Of  arrangement,  however,  I  have  already  treated  ;t 
of  figures  and  composition  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  J  Another^ 
kind  of  fault  which  the  Greeks  notice  is  xofvitfASg,  the  com- 
pounding of  a  style  from  different  dialects ;  as,  for  example,  if 
a  writer  should  mix  Doric,  Ionic,  and  JEolic  words  with  Attic. 
60.  A  fault  similar  to  this  in  our  writers,  is  to  mix  grand 
words  with  mean,  old  with  new,  such  as  are  poetical  with  such 
as  are  common.  This  produces  such  a  monstrosity  as  Horace 
imagines  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  on  the  Art  oi 
Poetiy,  ' 

ffumano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  e^nam 
Jtmgere  si  vdit, 

If  to  a  human  head  a  horse's  neck 
A  painter  chose  to  join, 

and  to  add  other  parts  from  different  animals. 

61.  Ornament  is  something  superadded  to  perspicuity  and 
propriety.  The  first  two  steps  towards  it  consist  in  a 
vigorous  conception  and  expression  of  what  we  wish  to  say ; 
the  third  requisite  is,  to  render  what  we  have  conceived  and 
expressed  more  attractive,  and  this  is  what  we  properly  call 
embellishment.  Let  us,  therefore,  number  iva^tia,  which  I 
noticed  in  my  directions  respecting  narration,§  among  the 
ornaments  of  style,  because  distinctness,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
representation,  is  something  'more  than  mere  perspicuity ;  for 
while  perspicuity  merely  lets  itself  be  seen,  ivd^tta  forces 
itself  on  the  reader's  notice.  62.  It  is  a  great  merit  to  set 
forth  the  objects  of  which  we  speak  in  lively  colours,  and 
so  that  they  may  as  it  were  be  seen  ;  for  our  language  is  not 

*  On  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence ;  see  b.  vL,  Introd. 
f  B.  vil  J  B.  ix.  chs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

§  IV.  2,  68.    Comp.  vl  2,  82. 
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suflBciently  effective,  and  has  not  that  absolute  power  which  it 
ought  to  have,  if  it  impresses  only  the  ears,  and  if  the  judge 
feels  that  the  particulars,  on  which  he  has  to  give  a  decision, 
are  merely  stated  to  him,  and  not  described  graphically,  or  dis- 
played to  the  eyes  of  his  mind.  63.  But  as  this  art  of  depiction 
is  contemplated  by  writers  under  several  heads,  I  shall  divide 
it,  not  indeed  into  all  the  parts  which  they  specify,  and  of 
which  the  number  is  ambitiously  augmented  by  some  of  them, 
.  but  into  the  principal,5on  each  of  which  I  shall  say  something. 
€^;Ji«^^  There  is,  then,  one  kind,  by  which  the  whole  figure  of  an 
object  is  painted  as  it  were  in  words : 

ConstitU  in  digitoa  extemplo  arrectus  uterque,* 
Forthwith  erect  upon  their  toes  both  stood, 

with  the  other  particulars  described,  which  set  before  us  the 
appearance  of  the  contending  champions  with  such  exactness, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  plainer  even  to  the  spectators 
themselves.  64.  In  this  quahty  .of  style,  as  in  all  others, 
Cicero  displays  the  highest  excellence.  Is  any  one  so  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  images  of  objects,  that,  when  he  reads  the 
description  in  the  oration  against  Verres,t  The  prcBtor  of  the 
Roman  people,  with  sandals,  with  a  purple  cloak  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  a  tunic  reaching  to  his  feet,  stood  upon  the  shore 
leaning  on  a  courtezan,  he  does  not  seem  to  behold  the  very 
aspect  and  dress  of  the  man,  and  even  to  imagine  for  himself 
many  particulars  that  are  not  expressed  ?  65.  I,  for  my  part, 
seem  to  myself  to  see  his  countenance,  the  look  of  his  eyes, 
the  repulsive  dalliance  of  him  and  his  mistress,  and  the  tacit 
disgust,  and  shrinking  modesty,  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene. 

66.  Sometimes  the  picture,  which  we  endeavour  to  exhibit,  is 
/made  to  consist  of  several  particulars,  as  is  seen  in  the  same 
V  "  '^^  orator  (for  he  alone  affords  examples  of  every  excellence  in 
embellishment)  in  the  description  of  a  luxurious  banquet :  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  see  some  entering,  others  going  out,  some 
tottering  from  the  effects  of  wine,  some  yawning  from  yesterdays 
carousal.  The  ground  was  polluted,  muddy  with  spilt  wine,  and 
covered  with  faded  garlands  and  fish-bones,X     What  more 

.    *  -^n.  V.  426.  t  V.  33 ;  see  Quint,  xi.  8,  90. 

X  From  a  speech  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  Gallius,  when  he  was  accused 
of  bribery,  as  appears  from  Aquila  Komanus.    The  speech  is  lost. 
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could  a  person  who  had  entered  the  place  have  seen  ?  67.  It 
is  thus  that  commiseration  for  captured  cities  is  excited ;  for 
though  he  who  says  that  a  city  is  captured,  douhtless  compre- 
hends under  that  expression  all  the  circumstances  with  which 
snciTiacalamity  is  attended,  yet  this  short  kind  of  announcement  ^ 
makes  no  impression  on  the  feelings.  68.  If  you  expand,  tf*''*'*'^'^^ 
however,  what  was  intimated  in  the  single  word,  there  will  be 
seen  flames  spreading  over  houses  and  temples ;  there  will  be 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  edifices,  and  a  confused  noise  of 
various  outcries ;  there  will  be  seen  some  fleeing,  and  others 
clinging  in  the  last  embrace  of  their  relatives ;  there  will  be  the 
lamentations  of  women  and  children,  and  old  men  preserved 
by  an  unhappy  fate  to  see  that  day ;  69.  there  will  be  the 
pillaging  of  profane  and  sacred  treasures  ;  the  hurrying  of 
soldiers  carrying  off  their  booty  and  seeking  for  more ;  pri- 
soners driven  in  chains  before  their  captors;  mothers  struggling 
to  retain  their  infants  ;  and  battles  among  the  conquerors 
wherever  the  plunder  is  most  inviting.  For  though,  as  I  said, 
the  idea  of  l^e  city  being  taken  includes  all  these  circum- 
stances, yet  it  is  less  impressive  to  tell  the  whole  at  once  than 
to  specify  the  different  particulars;  and  the  particulars  we 
shall  succeed  in  making  vivid  if  we  but  give  them  a 
resemblance  to  truth.  70.  We  may  also  invent  some  circum- 
stances, such  as  are  likely  to  occur  on  such  occasions. 

A  similar  vividness  will  be  given  to  description  by  the 
mention  of  adjuncja  or  consequences :  as, 

Miki  friffiduB  korror 
Membra  quaJtU,  geliduaque  coU  fomddine  sanguis  * 

A  shiVriog  horror  shakes 
My  limbs,  and  my  cold  blood  congeals  with  fear ; 

TrepidcB  moires  pressere  ad  pectora  natoSff 

Trembling  mothers  clasped 
Their  infants  to  their  breasts. 

71.  To  the  attainment  of  this  excellence,  (an  excellence,  in         /     ^ 
my  opinion,  of  the  highest  order,)  the  way  is  very  easy.     We\    „     ' 
must  look  to  nature,  and  follow  her.     All  eloquence  relates  to 
the  transactions  of  human  life ;  every  m^  refers  what  he  hears  / 
to  himself ;  and  the  mind  easily  admits  what  it  recognizes  as  / 
true  to  nature. 

•  Mn.  iii.  29.  t  -^n.  vii.  518. 
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72.  To  throw  light  upon  descriptions  rnniles  have  been  very 
happily  invented ;  some  of  which,  as  they  strengthen  proof, 
are  numbered  among  arguments ;  others  are  adapted  to  give  a 
lively  representation  of  things  ;  and  it  is  this  sort  that  is 
applicable  to  the  present  head  of  our  subject : 

IndeUipi  ceu 
Raptores  atrd  in  nebvU,* 

Thence  like  raVning  wolves, 
In  a  dark  mist, 
and 

Avi  simUitt  quae  circum  litora,  circum 

Piscoios  scoptUos,  humiUs  volat  cequora  jttxtaff 

Like  the  bird  that  flies 

Around  the  shores,  around  the  fishy  rocks, 
Low,  near  the  sea.  ' 

73.  In  the  use  of  this  kind  of  illustration  we  must  take  the 
greatest  care  that  what  we  introduce  by  way  of  similitude  may 
not  be  obscure  or  unknown ;  for  that  which  is  offered  as  an 
illustration  of  something  else,  ought  to  be  plainer  than  that 
which  it  is  meant  to  illustrate.  Similes  of  the  following  kind 
we  may  accordingly  leave  to  the  poets : 

Qucdis  vhi  hyhemam  Lydam^  XmUhique  fiueiUa 
ikserUf  anU  Delon  maternam  invisU  Ap6Uo;X 
As  when  Apollo  wintry  Lycia  quits 
And  Xanthus'  stream,  or  visits  Delos*  isle, 
His  birth-place. 

74.  It  would  not  become  an  orator  to  demonstrate  something 
plain  by  a  reference  to  something  obscure.  But  that  kind  of 
simile  also,  of  which  I  spoke  in  treating  of  argument8,§  con- 
tributes to  the  ornament  of  style,  and  helps  to  render  it 
sublime,  or  florid,  or  attractive,  or  striking.  The  more 
distant,  indeed,  is  the  subject  from  which  any  illustration  is 
drawn,  the  more  novelty  it  has,  and  the  more  surprise  it 
causes.  75.  Such  as  the  following  may  seem  common,  adapted 
only  to  aid  in  enforcing  conviction :  As  ground  is  made  better 
and  more  fertile  by  culture^  so  is  the  mind  by  learning :  and, 
As  surgeons  amputate  limbs  rendered  useless  by  disease,  so 
base  and  mischievous  persons^  though  intimately  allied  to  us  bg 
blood  J  must  be  cut  off  from  our  society,     This  from  the  speech 

♦  -^n.  il  855.  +  Mn.  iv.  254. 

X  Mn,  iv.  143.  §  B.  V.  a  11. 
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for  Archias*  is  more  sublime ;  Stones  and  deserts  reply  to  the 
voice ;  fierce  wild  beasts  are  often  moved,  and  stand  still,  at 
the  song  of  the  poet,  etc.  76.  This  kind  of  similes  is  often 
greatly  abused  by  the  licentiousness  of  declaimers ;  for  they 
adopt  such  as  are  false ;  and  they  do  not  apply  them  fairly  to 
the  things  to  which  they  wish  them  to  seem  applicable.  An 
example  of  both  faults  is  aflforded  in  some  that  were  every- 
where repeated  when  I  was  a  young  man :  Of  great  rivers  the 
sources  are  navigable;  and,  The  generous  tree  bears  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  springs  up. 

77.  In  every  comparison,  either  the  simile  precedes  and  the 
subject  of  it  follows,  or  the  subject  precedes  and  the  simile 
follows.  But  sometimes  the  simile  stands  by  itself  and  is 
unconnected ;  sometimes,  as  is  preferable^  it  is  joined  with  the 
object  of  which  it  is  the  representation,  resemblances  in  the 
one  answering  to  resemblances  in^  the  other ;  an  effect  which 
what  we  call  redditio  contraria,  and  the  Greeks  avra^T^^tf/c, 
produces.  78.  The  simile  which  I  mentioned  just  above,  pre- 
cedes the  subject : 

Inde  lupi  eeu 
Baptores  atrd  in  nebuU  ; 

that  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics,t  after  the  long  com- 
plaint concerning  civil  and  foreign  wars,  follows  its  subject : 

Vt  qvmm  carcertbus  sese  effudire  quadrigce, 
Addunt  in  spaHa  ;  et  fruttra  retmacula  tendens 
Fertur  equis  aurigOf  nee  audit  cnrrus  habenat. 
Am  when  the  chariots  from  the  barriers  start. 
And  speed  athwart  the  plain ;  the  charioteer, 
Tight'ning  in  vain  the  curb,  is  borne  away 
By  his  own  steeds,  nor  heeds  the  car  the  rein. 

But  this  simile  is  without  any  avraMotf^i,  79.  Such  mutual 
correspondeuQe,  however,  brings  under  the  eye  as  it  were  both 
objects  of  comparison,  and  displays  them  together.  I  find 
many  noble  examples  of  it  in  Virgil ;  but  I  must  take  them 
from  the  orators  in  preference.  Cicero,  in  hfs  speech  for 
Mursena,}  says,  As  they  sag  that  those,  among  the  Greek 
musicians,  who  cannot  become  players  on  the  lyre,  may  become 
players  on  the  flute,  so  we  see  that  those  who  cannot  become 

•  a  8.  t  Ver.  612.  ::  C.  18. 
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orators  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  80.  There  is 
^i>«,nother  example  in  the  same  speech,*  animated  with  a  spirit 
almost  of  poetry,  and  with  an  antapodosis,  which  renders  it 
more  effective  as  an  embellishment :  For  as  tempests  are  often- 
times excited  by  the  influence  of  some  particular  sign  in  the 
heavens^  and  oftentimes  arise  suddenly ^  without  any  assignable 
cause,  and  from  some  undiscoverable  origin,  so  in  regard  to 
such  a  tempest  of  the  people  at  the  comiiia,  though  we  may  often 
understand  by  what  influence  it  has  been  raised,  yet  its  origin  is 
often  so  obscure,  that  it  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any  cause 
at  all,  8i.  There  are  also  short  similes  of  this  kind ;  as, 
Wandering  through  the  woods  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts  ; 
and  that  of  Cicero  in  reference  to  Clodius,t  From  which  trial 
he  escaped  naked,  as  frmn  a  house  on  fire.  But  similes  like 
these  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one,  from  every- 
day conversation. 

With  this  kind  of  simile  is  connected  the  |)Ower  of  setting 
a  thing  before  the  eye,  not  only  with  plainness,  but  concisely 
and  quickly.  82.  Brevity,  indeed,  to  which  nothing  is 
wanting,  is  justly  extolled,  but  that  kind  of  brevity  which 
says  nothing  more  than  is  necessary,  (the  Greeks  call  it  ^§o^x^' 
Aoyiri,  and  it  shall  be  noticed  among  the  figures  of  speech,J) 
is  less  deserving  of  commendation.  Yet  it  is  very  happy 
when  it  comprises  much  in  few  words,  as  in  the  phrase  of 
Sallust,  Mithridates  corpore  ingenti,  perinde  armatus,  **  Mithri- 
dates,  of  vast  statm*e,  and  suitably  armed. "§  But  obscurity 
attends  on  those  who  attempt  such  conciseness  injudiciously. 

83.  A  beauty  akin  to  the  preceding,  but  of  higher  merit,  is 
emphasis,  which  intimates  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  words 
used  actually  express.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  it ; 
one  which  signifies  more  than  is  said ;  the  other  which  signi- 
fies something  that  is  not  said.  84.  Of  the  former  kind  there 
is  a  specimen  in  Homer,||  where  Menelaus  says,  that  the 
Greeks  descended  into  the  horae ;  for  by  that  one  word  he 
shows  the  vastness  of  the  horse  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  speci- 
men in  Virgil, 

•  C.  17.  t  See  ill.  7,  2.    Spalding,  J  IX.  3,  60. 

§  From  Sallust*B  History.  Burmann  gives  a  similar  phrase  from 
Florus,  iii.  2,  3.     Atrox  coslum,  perinde  ingenia. 

II  Odyss.  xi.  622.  But  the  words  are  those  of  Ulysses,  as  Spalding 
observes,  not  of  Menelaus. 
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Demitiwm  lap$i  perfimetn,* 
Desoending  bj  a  rope  let  down, 

for  thus  also  the  height  of  the  horse  is  signified.  Virgil,  too, 
when  he  says  that  the  Cyclops  iay  stretched  through  the  cave,\ 
measures  the  prodigious  bulk  of  his  body  by  the  space  of 
ground  that  it  occupied.  85.  The  latter  land  consists  either 
in  the  entire  suppression  of  a  word  in  what  we  say,  or  in  the 
omission  of  it  at  the  close.  As  to  the  suppression  of  a  word  or 
thought,  Cicero  has  given  an  instance  of  it  in  his  speech  for 
Ligarius.j;  But  if,  CasaVy  in  your  present  height  of  power  you 
had  not  so  much  clemency  in  your  own  disposition  as  you  have ; 
in  your  own  disposition,  I  say ;  I  know  how  I  am  expressing 
myself;  for  he  suppresses  that  which  we  nevertheless  under- 
stand, that  there  were  not  wanting  men  to  incite  him  to 
cruelty.  An  omission  at  the  close  is  by  dvoffiut^gig,  which, 
as  it  is  a  figure,  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  § 
86.  There  is  emphasis  also  in  many  common  expressions ;  as, 
You  must  be  a  man  ;  and.  He  is  but  a  mortal  ;||  and,  We  must 
live.%     So  like  is  nature  in  general  to  art. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  eloquence  to  set  forth  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  clearly,  and  vividly;  but  there  are  many  and 
various  modes  of  embellishing  language.  87.  The  afiXsia  of 
the  Greeks,  "simplicity''  pure  and  unaffected,  carries  with  it 
a  certain  chaste  ornament,  such  as  is'so  much  liked  in  women  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  pleasing  delicacy  of  style  that  arises 
from  a  nicety  of  care  about  the  propriety  and  significancy  of 
words.  Of  copiousness  there  is  one  kind  that  is  rich  in 
thought,  and  another  that  abounds  with  flowers.  88.  Oi  force 
there  is  more  than  one  species ;  for  whatever  is  complete  in 
its  kind,  has  its  proper  force.  Its  chief  manifestation,  how- 
ever, is  dsimtftg,  "  vehemence**  in  exaggerating  an  indignity  ; 
in  regard  to  other  subjects  a  certain  depth;  in  conceiving 
images  of  things,  favraeia  ;  in  fulfilling  as  it  were  a  proposed 
work,  e^spyaeta ;  to  which  is  added  s'Ts^i^uffta,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  proof,  or  superabundant  accumulation  of  argument. 
89.  Allied  to  these  qualities  is  m^ua,  which  has  its  name 

•  ^n.  ii.  262.  +  ^n.  iii.  631.  t  C.  5. 

§  IX.  2,  54;  8,  60.  ||  An  excuse  for  faults. 

*[[   Vivendvm  est.]  That  is,  genio  indtUgendum ;  we  must  make  the 
most  of  life.     Twmehua, 
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from  action,  and  of  which  the  chief  virtue  is  to  prevent  what  is 
said  from  being  ineffective.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  hitter 
force^  which  is  commonly  employed  in  invective,  as  in  the 
question  of  Cassius,*  What  will  you  say  when  I  shall  invade 
your  domain,  that  is,  when  I  shall  teach  you  that  you  do  not 
know  [Aow  to  revile  ?  A  sort  of  sharp  force,  also,  as  in  the 
saying  of  Crassus,t  Should  I  consider  you  a  consul^  when  you 
do  not  consider  me  a  senator  ?  But  the  chief  power  of  an  orator 
lies  in  exaggeration  and  extenuation.  Each  has  the  same 
number  of  expedients,  on  a  few  of  which  I  shall  touch ;  those 
which  I  omit  will  be  of  a  similar  character.  90.  But  they  all 
have  their  sources  in  matter  or  in  words.  Of  the  invention 
and  arrangement  of  matter,  however,  I  have  already  treated  ; 
ray  present  busuaess  is  to  show  how  compression  may  contribute 
to  elevate  or  depress  a  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  amplification  and  diminution ;  things  are  exaggerated  or  extenuated 
by  the  terms  applied  to  them,  §  1,  2.  Modes  of  augmentation, 
3 — 9.  By  comparison,  10 — 14.  By  reasoning  and  inference,  15 — 
25.  By  an  accumulation  of  terms  or  particulars,  26,  27.  Modes 
of  extenuation  are  similar,  28.    Hyperhole,  29. 

1.  The  first  mode  of  amplifying  or  extenuating,  then,  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  term  which  we  apply  to  anything,  as 
when  we  say,  that  a  man  who  was  beaten,  was  murdered ;  that 
one  who  is  disingenuous^  is  a  thief;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  who  beat  another,  touched  him,  or  that  one  who  wounded 
another,  hurt  him.  Of  both  there  is  an  example  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  speech  for  Cselius )%  If  a  woman,  being  a  widow , 
lives  freely  ;  being  bold^  lives  without  restraint ;  being  rich, 
lives  luxuriously  ;  being  wanton,  lives  like  a  courtezan  ;  should 
J,  if  a  man  salutes  her  somewhat  familiarly,  consider  him  as  an 
adulterer  ?  2.  For  he  calls  a  woman  who  was  rather  immodest, 

*  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Cassius  Severus  ia  meant    Spalding. 

+  Lucius  Licinius  Crassus,  the  celebrated  orator,  uttered  these 
words  in  the  senate,  when  he  repulsed  the  lictor  that  Philippus  sent 
to  him.    See  Val.  Max.  vi  2.     Swddvng, 

:  a  16. 
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a  courtezan ;  and  says,  that  he  who  had  been  loDg  connected 
with  her,  saluted  her  somewhat  familiarly.  This  sort  of  am- 
plification becomes  stronger  and  more  remarkable,  when  the 
terms  of  larger  meaning  are  compared  with  those  for  which 
we  substitute  them ;  thus  Cicero  says  in  his  speedi  against 
Verres,*  We  have  brought  before  your  tribunal,  not  a  thief, 
but  an  open  robber;  not  a  simple  fornicator,  b^U  a  violator  of 
all  chastity;  not  a  person  guilty  only  of  sacrilege,  but  an 
open  enemy  to  everything  sacred  and  religious;  not  a  mere 
assassin,  but  a  most  cruel  executioner  of  our  countrymen  and 
allies.  3.  By  the  first  term  much  is  signified ;  by  Uie  second 
still  more. 

I  see  that  amplification,  however,  is  effected  chiefly  in  four 
ways ;  by  augmentation,  by  comparison,  by  reasoning,  and  by 
accumulation. 

Augmentation  is  most  effective,  when  even  things  of  which 
we  speak  as  inferior  to  others,  are  made  to  seem  of  importance. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  one  step  or  by  several.  By 
augmentation  we  reach,  not  only  the  highest  point,  but  some- 
times, as  it  were,  beyond  that  point.  4.  To  exemplify  all 
these  remarks  a  single  instance  from  Cicerof  will  suffice :  It 
is  an  offence  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  a  crime  to  scourge  him, 
almost  treason  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  that 
it  is  to  crucify  him?  5.  Forbad  the  Boman  citizen  only  been 
scourged,  Cicero  would  have  exaggerated  the  guilt  of  Verres 
one  degree,  by  saying,  that  even  a  less  kind  of  punishment 
than  scourging  was  an  offence ;  and  had  he  only  been  put  to 
death,  the  guilt  would  have  been  aggravated  by  another  de- 
gree; but  after  having  said,  that  to  put  him  to  death  was 
almost  treason,  a  crime  than  which  there  is  no  greater ;  Cicero 
adds,  what  shall  I  say  that  it  is  to  crucify  himf  When  he 
had  come  to  that  crime,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  words 
were  necessarily  wanting  to  express  anything  beyond  it.  6. 
An  advance,  beyond  what  seems  highest,  may  also  be  made  in 
another  way ;  as  in  what  Virgil  says  concerning  Lausus : 

Quo  pulckrior  alter  % 

Nonfuit,  excepto  Laurentia  corpore  Twmi,X 

Than  whom 
Was  none  more  beautiful,  except  the  form 
Of  the  Laurentian  Tumua. 

•  I.  3.  t  In  Verr.  v.  66.  J  Ma.  vii  649. 
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To  say,  than  whom  was  none  more  beautiful,  was  to  go  ap- 
parently as  high  as  possible,  but  something  was  afterwards 
added.  7.  There  is  also  a  third  way,  in  which  we  do  not 
advance  by  steps,  there  being  no  more  and  most^  but  proceed 
at  once  to  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
named  :  You  killed  your  mother  ;  what  shall  I  say  more  ;  you 
killed  your  mother J*^  For  this  is  a  kind  of  augmentation,  to 
represent  anything  as  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  augmented. 
8.  Language  is  amplified  less  evidently,  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  more  effectively,  when,  without  any  breaks,  but  in 
one  continuous  series  and  course,  something  always  follows 
greater  than  what  goes  before ;  thus  Cicerof  reproaches  Antony 
with  his  vomiting,  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  Borne,  when 
holding  a  public  office,  when  master  of  the  horse.  Every  par- 
ticular is  an  advance  on  that  which  precedes :  To  vomit  from 
excessive  drinking  would  have  been  of  itself  disgusting,  even 
if  not  before  a  public  assembly ;  it  would  have  been  disgusting 
before  a  public  assembly,  even  if  not  of  a  whole  people; 
before  a  whole  people,  even  if  not  the  people  of  Rome ;  even 
if  he  had  held  no  office,  or  not  a  public  office,  or  not  that  of 
muster  of  the  horse.  9.  Another  speaker  might  have  dis- 
tinguished these  steps,  and  dwelt  upon  each  of  them ;  Cicero 
hastens  to  the  summit  at  once,  and  gains  it,  not  by  climbing, 
but  at  the  utmost  speed. 

But  as  this  kind  of  amplification  looks  always  to  something 
higher,  eo  that  which  is  made  by  comparison  seeks  to  raise 
itself  on  something  lower.  For  by  elevating  that  which  is 
beneath,  it  must  of  necessity  exalt  that  which  is  placed  above. 
10.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  says,  If  this  had 
happened  to  you  at  a  banquet,  and  over  those  immense  cups  of 
yours,  who  would  not  have  thought  it  disgraceful  ?  But  when 
it  occurred  before  an  assembly  of  the  Boman  people,  etc  And 
in  one  of  his  speeches  against  Catiline,^^,  assuredly,  my 
slaves  feared  me,  as  all  your  fellow-citizens  fear  you^  I  should 
think  ifiat  I  must  quit  my  house.  1 1.  Sometimes,  by  mentioning 
an  instance  of  something  similar,  we  may  make  that  which  we 
wish  to  exaggerate  appear  greater :  thus  Cicero,  in  his  speech 

*  As  no  author's  name  is  attached  to  this  example,  we  may  suppose 
it  to  be  Quintilian's  '  "  >.  Sr^alding,  Some  would  refer  it  to  the  case 
of  Orestes. 

t  Philipp.  ii.  25.  %  ^  Ca*-  i-  ^• 
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for  Cluentius,*  having  related  that  a  woman  of  Miletus  had 
received  a  bribe  from  the  heirs  in  reversion  to  cause  abortion 
in  her  own  person,  exclaims,  Of  how  much  greater  punishment 
is  Oppianicus  deserving  for  a  crime  of  a  similar  nature  /  The 
woman  of  Miletus^  in  doing  violence  to  her  own  hody^  tortured 
only  herself;  Oppianicus  effected  a  like  object  by  violence  and 
torture  to  the  body  of  another.  12.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that 
this  sort  of  amplification,  though  of  a  like  character,  is  the 
same  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  arguments,t 
where  the  greater  is  inferred  from  the  less ;  for  in  the  one 
case  to  prove  is  the  object,  in  the  other  to  magnify ;  as,  in 
regard  to  Oppianicus,  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  is  not  to 
show  that  he  committed  a  crime,  but  that  he  committed  a 
greater  crime  than  another  person.  13.  In  the  two  cases,  how- 
ever, though  different,  there  is  a  certain  aflBinity  ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  have  recourse  to  the  same  example  of  which  I  made 
use  Jn  the  other  place,  J  though  not  for  the  same  purpose ; 
for  what  I  have  here  to  show  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  ampli- 
fication, not  only  a  whole  is  compared  with  a  whole,  but  parts 
uith parts;  as  in  this  passage  :§  Did  that  illustrious  man,  and 
chief  pontiff,  Publius  Scipio,  kill,  in  his  private  character, 
Gracchus,  when  he  was  making  only  moderate  changes  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  shall  %ve  consuls  bear  with  Catiline,  who  is 
seeking  to  devastate  the  whole  earth  with  fire  and  sword  f 
14.  Here  Catiline  is  compared  to  Gracchus ;  the  commonwealth 
to  the  whole  world ;  the  moderate  change  to  slaughter,  fire, 
and  devastation;  a  man  in  his  private  character  with  the 
consuls  ;  and  if  a  speaker  should  wish  to  dilate  on  these  points 
severally,  each  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  the  purpose. 

15.  As  to  the  amplifications  which  I  said  were  made  by 
reasoning,  let  us  consider  whether  I  designated  them  by 
a  sufficiently  appropriate  term  ;  though  I  am  not  indeed  very 
anxious  as  to  that  point,  provided  that  the  thing  itself  be  clear 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  it.    I  have,  however,  adopted 

•  C.  11.  t  V.  10,  86. 

X,  Where  Quintilian  had  introduced  this  example  about  Scipio 
Kaaica,  no  commentator  seems  to  have  tried  to  discover.  It  is  not  in 
the  passage  of  the  fifth  book,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  But  as 
Quintilian  made  no  division  of  chapters,  and  did  not  bear  very  exactly 
in  mind  the  different  parts  into  which  he  distributed  his  subjects,  he 
might  have  intended  to  refer  to  v.  18,  24.    Spalding, 

§  Cicero  in  Cat.  i.  1, 
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that  term,  because  this  sort  of  amplification  is  introduced  in 
one  place  and  produces  its  effect  in  another;  so  that  one 
thing  is  magnified  in  order  that  another  may  be  corroborated ; 
and  thence  we  arrive  by  reasoning  at  that  which  is  the  object 
of  our  amplification.  J  6.  For  instance,  Cicero,*  designing 
to  reproach  Antony  with  his  winebibbiug  and  vomiting,  says. 
You,  with  such  a  throat,  with  such  sides,  with  such  strength  in 
your  whole  body.  Jit  for  a  gladiator,  etc.  What  has  the 
mention  of  the  throat  and  sides  to  do  with  the  intoxication  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  without  effect ;  for,  looking  to  their  capacity, 
we  may  estimate  how  much  wine  he  swallowed  at  the  marriage 
of  Hippia,  which  he  could  not  bear  and  carry  off  even  with  that 
strength  of  body  Jit  for  a  gladiator.  If,  therefore,  one  thing  is 
concluded  from  another,  the  term  reasoning  is  neither  improper 
nor  extraordinary  ;  and  it  is  a  term  which  I  have  introduced 
for  the  same  reason  among  the  states.*  17.  So  likewise 
amplification  arises  from  ensuing  circumstances,  as,  in  the  case 
of  Antony,  such  was  the  force  of  the  vwne  bursting  from 
him,  that  it  produced  no  trifling  effect,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  but  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  so,  where  it  least  of 
all  became  him ;  and  the  food  which  he  cast  up  was  not  fresh, 
as  sometimes  happens,  but  such  as  remained  in  his  stomach 
from  the  feast  of  the  preceding  day.  1 8.  Curcumstances  that 
have  preceded  an  act,  too,  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion  ;  for 
when  ^olus,  at  the  request  of  Juno, 

cawvm  conversd  cutpide  montem 

Impulit  in  lotus;  ac  v&rUi,veltU  agmine  facto 
Qua  data  porta,  mmnt.X 

tum'd  hia  spear,  and  struck 

The  hollow  mountain's  side,  and  forth  the  winds 
Bush,  as  in  banded  throng,  where'er  a  way 
"Was  giVn, 

it  is  signified  how  great  a  tempest  would  follow.  19.  Is  it  not 
amplification  by  reasoning,  also,  when  we  purposely  extenuate 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  (which  we  ourselves  have  previously 
represented  as  meriting  the  utmost  detestation,)  in  order  that 
the  charges  which  are  to  follow  may  appear  more  enormous  ? 
This  is  done  by  Cicero,§  when  he  said,  These  are  but  frifling 
charges  against  such  a  criminal.     The  captain  of  a  vessel,  from 

♦  Cicero  Philipp.  ii.  25.  +  IIL  6,  1. 

t  ^n.  L  8.  *"*  §  In  Verr.  v.  44. 
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a  most  honourable  eitff,  purchased  exemption  from  the  terror  of 
scourging  with  a  sum  of  money ;  to  allow  him  to  do  so  was 
humanity  in  Verres.  Another^  that  he  might  not  he  beheaded, 
sacrificed  also  a  sum  of  money ;  this  was  but  an  ordinary 
occurrence*  20.  Has  not  Cicero  used  amplificatiou  from 
reasoning,  in  order  that  the  audience  might  estimate  how 
enormous  what  was  to  be  inferred  must  be,  when  such  trans- 
actions, compared  with  it,  were  humane  and  ordinary?  In 
this  manner  one  thing  is  frequently  enhanced  by  a  reference 
to  another;  as  when  the  merit  of  Scipio  is  magnified  by 
dwelling  on  the  military  excellences  of  Hannibal ;  and  when 
we  extol  the  bravery  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  in  order  that 
the  glory  of  Julius  Caesar  may  appear  the  greater. 

21.  It  is  also  a  kiud  of  amplification,  when  something  is 
said  of  one  thing  with  reference  to  another,  with  a  view  to 
which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  said.  The  chiefs  of 
Troy  thought  it  nothing  discreditable  that  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  should  endure  so  many  calamities  for  so  long  a  period 
for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  Helen  ;*  how  great,  then,  must 
that  beauty  be  supposed  to  have  been !  It  is  not  Paris,  who 
carried  her  off,  that  says  this ;  nor  any  young  man  ;  nor  one 
of  the  multitude ;  but  old  men,  the  wisest  of  the  people,  the 
counsellors  of  Priam.  22.  And  even  the  king  himself,  exhausted 
by  a  ten  years'  siege,  deprived  of  so  many  children,  with  utter 
destruction  hanging  over  him,  he,  to  whom  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  that  face,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
tears,  would  have  been  odious  and  /ietestable,  not  only  listens 
patiently  to  this  remark,  but  calling  her  "  daughter,"  places  her 
at  his  side,  and  even  exculpates  her,  and  denies  that  she  is 
the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  23.  Nor  does  Plato,  in  his 
Symposium,!  when  he  represents  Alcibiades  as  confessing,  on 
his  part,  how  he  wished  to  have  been  treated  by  Socrates,''appear 
to  have  given  this  accoiint  in  order  to  blame  Alcibiades,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  incorruptible  morality  of  Socrates,  which 
could  not  be  shaken  even  by  the  obvious  advances  of  the  most 
attractive  of  mankind.  24.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stature  of  the  ancient  heroes  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  us 
from  the  weapons  which  they  used;  as  instances,  may  be 
mentioned  the  shield  of  Ajax^X  and  the  spear  of  Achilles.^ 

*  Horn.  n.  iii.  166.  +  Sect.  41. 

J  n.  vii  219.     _  §  XL  xvL  140. 
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Of  this  kind  of  artifice  Virgil  has  admirably  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  the  Cyclops  ;*  for  bow  huge  must  we  con- 
ceive the  body  to  be,  the  hand  of  which  trunca  pinus  regit,  "  a 
pine-tree  lopped  of  its  branches  supports  ?"  How  great  also 
must  have  been  the  size  of  Demoleos,  when  two  men,*  with  their 
united  efforts,  could  scarcely  support  his  coat  of  mail  on  their 
shoulders,  and  yet  he,  clad  in  it, 

cwrsu  paZcmtes  Troas  (igehcUjf 

The  scatter'd  Trojana  at  full  speed  pursued  ! 

35.  Cicero  himself,  again,  could  hardly  have  imagined  any- 
thing so  descriptive  of  the  luxury  of  Mark  Antony  as  lie 
iotimates  when  he  says, J  You  might  have  seen  the  couches  of 
slaves  in  their  bed-rooms,  decked  with  Pompey's  purple  quilis. 
Slaves  in  their  bed-rooms  use  purple  quilts,  and  those  the 
quilts  of  Pompey;  nothing  stronger  can  be  said ;  and  yet  we  must 
consider  that  there  was  infinitely  greater  extravagance  in  the 
master  than  in  his  slaves.  26.  This  species  of  amplification 
is  of  a  similar  nature  with  what  is  called  ifjt<pa<sig  :  but  the  one 
suggests  an  inference  from  a  word,  the  other  from  a  thing ; 
and  the  latter  is  as  much  more  effective  than  the  former  as 
things  are  more  impressive  than  words. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  under  amplification  the  accu- 
mulation  o/  a  number  of  words  or  thoughts  having  the  same 
signification  ;  for  though  they  do  not  ascend  by  steps,  yet  they 
are  heaped  up,  as  it  were,  by  coacervation.  27  What  did  your 
sword  do,  Tubero,  that  wa^  drawn  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia  ? 
At  whose  body  was  the  point  of  it  aimed  ?  What  was  the  object 
of  your  appearance  in  arms  ?  To  what  were  your  thoughts, 
I  your  eyes,  your  hands,  directed  ?  What  ardour  inspired  your 
breast  ?  What  did  you  wish  or  desire  ?  §  This  is  similar  to 
what  the  Greeks  call  auva&poKfiLoi :  but  in  the  Greek  there  is 
nn  amassing  of  many  things :  in  the  other  figure  there  is  an 
aggregation  of  particulars  relating  to  one.  This  kind  of  ampli- 
fication is  often  produced  by  a  series  of  words  rising  higher 
and  higher  in  meaning ;  as,*  There  was  present  the  door- 
keeper of  the  prison,  the  prcetor's  executioner,  the  death  and 
terror  of  the  allies  and  citizens  of  Home,  the  lictor  Sextius. 

28.  The  art  of  extenuation  is  nearly  similar;  for  there 

•  ^n.  iii.  659.  +  ^n.  v.  260.  t  Philipp.  ii.  27. 

§  Cicero  pro  Ligario,  c.  3.  ||  Cicero  in  Verr.  v.  51. 
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are  as  many  steps  ¥rheD  we  go  up  as  when  we  go  down.  I 
shall  content  myself^  therefore,  with  one  example  of  it,  taken 
from  that  passage  where  Cicero  speaks  thus  of  a  speech  of 
Hullus  :*  Some  few^  however,  who  stood  nearest  to  hmy  ius- 
pecied  that  he  wished  to  say  something  about  the  Agrarian  law. 
If  this  is  considered  to  signify  that  the  speech  was  not  under- 
stood, it  is  extenuation  ;  if  that  it  was  ^scure,  it  is  exagge^ 
ration. 

I  know  that  hyperbole  may  also  be  thought  by  some  a 
species  of  amplification  ;  for  it  either  magnifies  or  diminishes ; 
but  as  the  meaning  of  hyperbole  is  larger  than  that  of  ampli- 
fication, it  must  be  reserved  for  consideration  under  the  head 
of  tropes. t  Of  these  I  should  proceed  to  treat  at  once,  if  they 
were  not  a  form  of  speech  distinct  from  other  forms,  consisting 
in  words  used,  not  in  their  proper,  but  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
L.et  me  grant  a  little  indulgence,  therefore,  to  a  desire  which 
is  almost  universal,  and  not  omit  to  speak  of  that  ornament  of 
style  ^  which  most  regard  as  the  principal  and  almost  only 
one. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  «tnkkig  ihoughtd,  §1,2.  Of  the  modes  of  introduomg  them,  ^— 14. 
Yaa-iouB  kinds  and  origins  of  them,  15 — 19.  How  they  may  be 
Haiilty,  20 — 24,  Those  are  in  error  who  study  them  too  much, 
«s  well  as  those  who  utterly  neglect  them,  25 — 34.  Transition  to 
tropes,  85. 

1.  The  ancient  Latins  called  whatever  they  conceived  in  the 
mind,  sententia,  "  a  thought."  This  acceptation  of  the  word 
is  not  only  very  oommon  among  orators,  but  retains  some  hold 
of  a  place  in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  For  when  we 
are  going  to  take  an  oath,  we  speak  ex  animi  nostri  sententid, 
"  from  the  thought  of  our  mind,"  and  when  we  congratulate 
our  friends,  we  express  ourselves  ex  sententid,  "from  our 

*  Cicero  de  Lege  Agr.  ii.  6.  +  C.  6. 

t  Quintilian  means  senteTUicB,  of  which  he  is  going  to  i^>eak  in  the 
next  chapter.  The  obscurity  in  the  text  is  probably  caused  by  some 
mutilation  of  it,  as  Spalding  observes. 
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thought"*  Not  unfrequently,  however,  they  spoke  of  utter- 
ing their  sensa;  as  to  the  word  sensuSf  it  seems  to  have 
applied  by  them  only  to  the  bodily  senses.  2.  But  a  custom  has 
now  become  prevalent  of  calling  the  conceptions  of  the  minii 
aensusj  and  those  striking  thoughts,  which  are  introduced^ 
chiefly  at  the  close  of  periods,  sententicB,  Such  thoughts  were 
far  from  being  common  among  the  ancients,  but  in  our  day  are 
used  to  excess.  I  think  it  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
methods  in  which  they  may  be  used. 

3.  Though  they  all  come  under  the  same  appellation,  those 
that  are  properly  called  sententia  are  the  most  ancient  of  their 
kind ;  the  Greeks  call  them  yvuifj^ai,  and  they  received  their 
name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  their  similarity  to 
counsels  or  decrees.  The  word  is  one  of  general  meaning 
and  reference  ;  and  a  sentejitia  may  be  deserving  of  praise  in 
itself,  without  being  applied  to  any  particular  subject.  Some- 
times it  relates  merely  to  a  thing ;  as,  nothing  contributes  so 
mvjch  to  popularity  as  goodness;  sometimes  to  a  person,  as  that 
saying  of  Domitius  Afer,  A  prince  who  would  look  into  all 
things,  must  of  necessity  overlook  many  things.\  4,  Some 
have  called  it  a  part  of  an  enthymeine^X  and  some  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  epicheireme ;  and  it  sometimes  is  so,  but  not 
always.  It  is  remarked  with  more  truth,  that  it  is  sometimes 
simple,  as  in  the  two  examples  which  I  have  just  given ; 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  reason ;  as.  For  in  aU  disputes, 
he  that  k  the  stronger,  even  though  he  receive  the  injury, 
appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to  have  inflicted  it;§  and 
sometimes  double,  as 

Obaequivm  amicos,  verttas  oditm  parU,\\  ■ 

Obsequiousness  makes  friends,  plain  truth  breeds  hate. 

6.  Some  have  even  made  ten  kinds,  but  in  a  way  in  which 
many  more  might  be  made,  distinguishing  them  into  sententim 
of  interrogation,  of  comparison,  of  fiegation,  of  similitude,  of 
admiration,  etc. ;  for  a  thought  might  thus  have  a  name  from 

•  See  CJicero  de  Orat.  ii.  64. 

t  Necesse  habet  m/idta  igiioscere.]  Ignoecere  for  ignor<»re,  non  credere. 
Biurmann. 

t  See  V.  10,  14.     Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  21,  2. 

§  Sallust,  Jug.  0. 10.  11  Terence,  Andr.  i.  1,  41. 
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every  form  of  language.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds  is 
that  which  consists  in  an  opposition  of  particulars  : 

Mors  mUtra  non  at ;  adiius  ad  mortem  ttt  niiMf/ 
Death  is  not  grievous  but  th'  approach  to  death. 

6.  Sometimes  thoughts  are  enunciated  in  a  direct  manner : 

Tarn  deut  a/varo  quod  hahetj  qudm  quod  non  halbetf^ 
The  miser  wants  as  much  that  which  he  has. 
As  that  which  he  has  not ; 

but  they  receive  additional  force  from  a  change  in  the  form  6f 
expression ;  as, 

Usque  adedne  mori  muerum  ettfX 

Is  it  then  such  a  grievous  thing  to  die  ? 

For  this  is  more  spirited  than  the  direct  expression,  Death  is 
not  grievous.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  (idap- 
tMian  of  a  general  sentiment  to  a  particular  case  ;  thus  Medea 
in  Ovid,  instead  of  saying  in  a  direct  manner,  Nocere  facile  est^ 
prodesse  difficile,  **  It  is  easy  to  do  harm,  diflBcult  toMo  good," 
expresses  herself  with  more  animation  thus  : 

Servare  potui :  perdere  ac  pomm  rogat  f  § 
I  have  had  power  to  save,  and  do  you  ask 
Whether  I  can  destroy  1 

7.  Thus  Cicero  ||  makes  a  personal  application  of  a  common 
thought :  Your  height  offortuncy  Casar,  carries  with  it  nothing 
greater  than  the  power ^  and  nothing  better  than  the  will,  to  save  as 
many  persons  as  possible;  attributing  that  to  Caesar  which 
belonged  properly  to  the  circumstances  in  which  CsBsar  was 
placed.  But  in  the  use  of  such  sentiments,  we  must  take 
care,  as  we  must  indeed  with  regard  to  all  thoughts,  that  they 
be  not  too  frequently  introduced,  or  be  evidently  inapplicable, 
(as  is  the  case  with  many  that  are  used  by  some  speakers, 
who  call  them  xa^oX/xa,  and  utter  all  that  make  for  their 
cause  as  incontrovertible,)  and  that  they  be  not  employed 
everywhere,  or  put  into  the  mouth  of  aU  characters  iftdiscrimi- 
nately,  8.  For  they  are  more  suitable  to  persons  of  authority, 
whose  character  may  give  weight  to  what  they  say.     Who 

*  Whence  this  verse  comes,  is  uncertain.  Gallseus  observes  that  it 
is  cited  by  Laotantius,  ui.  17. 

t  From  Publius  Syrus.  J  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  646. 

§  From  Ovid's  lost  play  of  Medea,  II  Pro  Lig.  c.  12. 
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indeed  would  listen  patiently  to  a  boy,  or  a  young  man,  or  a 
person  of  no  estimation,  if  he  spoke  decisively,  or  uttered 
precepts  with  the  air  of  a  master  ? 

9.  Whatever  we  conceive  in  the  mind,  also,  is  an  enthymemey 
but  that  which  is  properly  called  so,  consists  of  two  thoughts 
in  opposition,  because  it  seems  to  be  as  pre-eminent  among 
other  thoughts  as  Homer  among  poets  and  Rome  among  cities. 
Of  this  enough  has  been  said  in  the  part  where  I  spoke  of  ar- 
guments *  10.  It  is  not,  however,  always  used  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  but  sometimes  merely  for  embellishment ;  as, 
Shall  the  language  of  those^  CcRsar^  whose  impunity  w  an 
honour  to  your  clemency,  incite  you  to  cruelty  /f  Cicero  adds 
this  question,  not  because  it  contains  a  new  reason,  but 
because  it  had  been  already  shown,  by  other  arguments,  how 
unjust  such  conduct  would  be ;  11,  and  it  is  subjoined  at  the  close 
of  the  period  by  way  of  epiphonema,  not  as  a  proof,  but  as  a 
triumphant  blow  to  the  adverse  party ;  an  epiphonema  being, 
as  it  were,  the  concluding  attestation  to  something  already 
related  or  proved  ;  as  in  Virgil, 

Tcmtce  mdis  erat  Bomcmam  covidere  gentenift 
Such  was  the  task  to  found  the  Roman  state  ! 

Or  as  in  the  words  of  Cicero,§  The  young  man,  being  of 
honourable  disposiiimi,,  chose  rather  to  incur  danger,  than  to 
endure  what  was  disgraceful. 

12.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed  what  is  cdlled  by  the 
moderns  v^/aa :  a  term  which  may  be  taken  as  implying  any 
thought  whatever ;  but  our  rhetoricians  have  distinguished  by 
it  that  which  they  do  not  express,  but  wish  to  be  understood ;  as 
in  what  was  said  to  the  young  man,  whom  his  sister  had  several 
times  redeemed  II  when  he  had  enlisted  among  the  gladiators, 
and  who  brought  an  action  against  her  under  the  lex  talionis, 
because  she  had  cut  off  his  thumb  while  he  was  asleep.  You 
deserved,  exclaimed  she,  to  have  your  hand  whole ;  intimating, 
that  he  deserved  to  he  all  his  life  a  gladiator.  13.  What  is 
called  a  clausula,  too,  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  and  if  it  be 

♦  V.  10,  2.     See  Cicero,  Topic,  c.  13.  '         f  Cicero  Pro  Lig.  c.  4. 

t  Mn.  i.  33.  §  Pro  Mil.  c  4. 

ii  Gesner  refers  us  to  Lipsius,  Saturn,  ii  3,  5,  where  it  is  shown,  by 
many  instances,  that  even  free  citizens  used  to  hire  themselves  to  the 
lanistce  to  light  in  the  arena. 
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in  the  sense  of  what  we  tenn  a  conclusion,  it  is  proper,  and,  in 
some  placed,  necessary;  as.  You  musU  therefor e^  make  confession 
concerning  your  own  conduct,  before  you  blame  anything  in  thai 
of  Ligarius.*  But  our  modem  speakers  use  it  in  another  sense, 
and  iotimate  that  every  thought  at  the  conclusion  of  a  period 
should  fall  pointedly  on  the  ear.  14.  They  think  it  unbecom- 
ing, and  almost  a  crime,  to  take  breath  at  any  passage  which 
is  not  intended  to  call  forth  acclamations.  Hence  those  small 
witticisms,  uttered  in  bad  taste,  and  forced  into  the  service  of 
the  subject ;  for  there  cannot  be"  as  many  happy  thoughts  as 
there  must  be  conclusions  to  periods. 

15.  The  following  kinds  of  sententice  among  the  modems 
may  also  be  noticed.  That  which  consists  in  something 
unexpected ;  as  the  retort  of  Vibius  Crispusf  to  a  man  who, 
when  he  was  walking  about  the  fomm  in  a  coat  of  mail,  pre- 
tended that  he  did  so  from  fear:  Who,  exclaimed  Crispus, 
has  given  you  permission  to  be  so  much  in  fear  ?  Or  as  the 
remarkable  address  of  Africanus  j:  to  Nero  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Your  Gallic  provinces,  Casar,  entreat  you  to  bear  your 
good  fortune  with  firmness,  16.  Others  consist  in  some  indi- 
rect allusion  ;  as,  when  Domitius  Afer  was  pleading  for 
Cloantilla,  whom  Claudius  had  pardoned  when  she  was  accused 
of  having  buried  her  husband,  who  had  been  killed  among  the 
rebels,  he  remarked  in  his  peroration,  addressing  himself  to 
her  sons,  Nevertheless^  young  men,  do  not  fail  to  bury  your 
mother.^  17.  Some  are  aliunde  petita,  that  is,  transferred 
from  one'thing  to  another ;  as  Crispus,  in  pleading  for  Spatale, 
whose  lover,  after  making  her  his  heiress,  had  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty- two,  exclaimed,  0  youth  of  extraordinary  forethought, 
who  thus  gratified  himself!  \\  18.  A  mere  repetition  makes  some 

♦  Pro  Lig.  c.  1.  +  V.  18,  48. 

t  1  bave  no  doubt  that  Julius  Africanus  the  orator  is  meant ;  see 
X.  1,  118 ;  xii  10,  10  ;  also  Tacitus  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  15.    Spalding, 

§  The  sons  themselves,  therefore,  appear  to  have  accused  their 
mother,  and  Domitius'  admonition  about  filial  piety  appears  to  have 
been  to  this  effect :  Do  not  fear  the  displeasure  of  Cassar  for  burying 
your  mother,  for  he  loves  affection,  and  has  pardoned  your  mother  for 
burying  her  husband  contrary  to  the  law ;  filial  piety  will  please  hjm 
more  than  your  unnatural  accusation.  But  as  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  affair  from  any  other  quarter,  I  offer  this  explanation  only  as 
conjecture.     Qesner. 

il  The  meaning  of  this  exclamation  is  not  apparent.  Qallseus  supposes 
that  he  had  gratified  himself  by  squandeiing  all  his  property  in  his 
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of  these  senieniim  ;  as  that  of  Seneca  in  the  letter  which  Nero 
sent  to, the  senate  after  killing  his  mother,  wishing  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  been  in  great  danger,  That  I  am  safe,  nei^ 
ther,  as  yet,  do  I  believe^  nor  do  I  rejoice.  But  this  is  better 
when  it  is  strengthened  by  an  opposition  of  clauses ;  as,  I 
know  where  to  flee,  but  whom  to  follow  I  do  not  know,*"  Why 
need  I  add  that  the  miserable  man,  though  he  could  not  speak, 
could  not  hold  his  peace  ?f  19.  It  is  most  striking,  however, 
when  it  is  vivified  by  some  comparison ;  as  in  the  remark  of 
Trachalus  against  Spatale,  Do  you  desire,  therefore,  0  ye  laws, 
most  faithful  guardians  of  chastity,  that  tenth  parts  of  estates 
should  be  awarded  to  wives,  and  fourth  parts  to  mistresses  ?  % 

Of  such  kinds  of  sententicB,  however,  some  may  deserve  to 
be  called  good,  and  some  bad.  20.  Those  are  always  bad 
that  are  mere  plays  on  words,  sa," Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  must 

commence  thus,  to  remind  you  of  what  is  due  to  fathers, . 

A  still  worse  kind,  as  it  is  more  false  and  far-fetched,  is  such 
as  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  gladiator,  (whom  I  men- 
tioned just  above,)  as  a  retort  to  his  sister,  I  have  fought  to  my 
finger \     21.  But  perhaps  the  most  execrable  of  all  is  when 

short  life ;  and  most  other  commentators  have  adopted  this  explana- 
tion. But  Spatale,  from  sect.  19,  seems  to  have  been  claiming  property 
that  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  gratification  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  the  appointing  of  Spatale  to  be  his  heiress. 

*  Cicero  ad  Att.  viii.  7 ;  comp.  vi.  3,  1 09. 

f  Pithoeus,  on  this  passage,  cites  from  a  letter  of  St.  Jerome  to 
Oceanus.  Poatea  verb,  Pisoniano  vitio,  qimm  loqui  non.  posset,  tacere  nan 
poterat.  Quintilian's  quotation,  therefore,  seems  to  come  from  the 
speech  of  Cicero  against  Piso,  out  of  a  part  of  it  which  is  defective. 
Certainly  the  words  refer  to  some  Piso.  Oesner,  No  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  an  explanation  of  the  passage. 

X  By  the  lex  Jvlia  et  Papia  Poppcea,  it  was  appointed  that  to  a  wife, 
who  had  no  children,  no  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  her  husband's  estate 
should  be  bequeathed,  and  for  every  child  that  she  might  have  sur- 
viving from  a  former  marriage  another  tenth.  See  Jurisprud.  Ante- 
Just.  Schult.  p.  609  ;  Gothofr.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  ii  p.  648,  both  of 
whom  refer  to  this  passage  of  Quintilian.  In  sect.  17  the  lover  appears 
to  have  left  Spatale  his  whole  property;  here  only  a  fourth  part. 
Spalding. 

^  Ad  digilwm  pugnavi.]  This  reading,  as  Spalding  remarks,  is 
supported  by  an  epigram  attributed  to  Martial,  Spectac.  xxix.  5,  Lea> 
erat,  ad  digitvm  positd  concurrere  palmd  ;  but  the  sense  is  uncertain  in 
both  places,  unless  Ramiresius  and  other  commentators  be  right  in 
supposing  the  meaning  in  the  epigram  to  be  that,  of  the  two  gladiators 
mentioned  in  it,  Priscus  and  Yerus,  neither  should  be  considered  con- 
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ambiguity  in  the  words  is  joined  with  something  that  conveys 
a  false  notion  as  to  the  matter.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  hearing  a  fisunous  pleader,  who  had  given  a  mother 
some  splinters  of  bone,  picked  out  of  a  wound  in  her  son's 
head,*  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  senientia,  exclaim.  Unhappy 
woman,  you  have  not  yet  conveyed  your  son  to  his  funeral  pile, 
and  yet  you  have  collected  his  bones.  22.  Thus  many  delight  even 
in  the  pettiest  attempts  at  wit,  which,  if  examined,  are  merely 
ridiculous,  but  which,  when  first  produced,  please  the  hearer 
with  a  show  of  ingenuity.  For  example,  there  is  an  imaginary 
case  in  the  schools  of  a  man  who,  lutying  been  shipwrecked, 
after  being  previously  ruined  by  the  barrenness  of  his  grounds, 
hanged  himself ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  Let  him  whom  neither 
earth  nor  sea  sustains,  hang  in  the  air.  23.  A  similar  witticism 
was  made  on  the  young  man  that  I  mentioned  above,f  to  whom, 
when  he  was  tearing  his  flesh,  his  father  gave  poison :  He  who 
eats  that,  ought  to  drink  this.  To  a  luxurious  man,  also,  who  is 
said  to  have  pretended  a  resolution  to  die  by  hunger,  the 
admonition  was  offered.  Make  a  rope  for  yourself;  you  have 
reason  to  be  angry  with  your  throat ;  or  take  poison ;  a  toper 
ought  to  die  drinking.  24.  Some  are  mere  inanity,  as  that  of 
the  declaimer  exhorting  the  generals  of  Alexander  to  bury 
him  in  the  ashes  of  Babylon,  and  exclaiming,  I  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  and  will  any  one  behold  them  from  the 
window  of  his  house  f  as  if  the  absence  of  spectators  from  win- 
dows were  more  to  be  deplored  than  anything  else  relating  to 
the  ceremony.  Some  are  extravagant;  as  what  I  heard  a 
speaker  say  of  the  Germans,  I  know  not  where  their  head  is 
placed  ;X  ftnd  of  a  brave  man,  He  repelled  wars  with  his  shield. 

queror  until  the  otber  acknowledged  himself  defeated,  tublato  digito,  by 
holding  up  his  finger.  This  explanation  is  favoured,  observes  Spalding, 
by  a  note  of  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  119,  Tr<ietftm  d  gUtdiatoribuSf 
^  victif  ostensione  digUi  vmiam  d  populo  poHtiUUxmty  though  the 
Scholiast  utterly  mistook  the  sense  of  his  author  in  the  verse.  But  in 
ud  digitum  pugnavi  in  Quintilian  there  is  some  play  upon  the  word 
digitus  which  we  do  not  understand.  However  the  meaning  may  be 
something  like,  "  I  have  fought  to  the  last,"  *'  I  have  fought  as  long  as 
I  could." 

♦  See  vi.  1,  30.  +  C.  2,  sect  20. 

X  CaptU  nescio  ubi  impotitum.']  This  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  tallness  of  the  (Germans.  Obrecht  conjectures  Caput  neseio  t(M 
in  nube  poeitum  ;  Qesner,  CapvA  n\iJbi  p(mlum. 
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25.  But  there  would  be  no  end,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate all  the  species  of  tasteless  witticisms. 

Let  us  rather  attend  to  a  point  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance. There  are  two  different  opinions  respecting  sententice; 
that  of  those  who  set  the  highest  value  on  them  ;  and  that  of 
those  who  entirely  reject  them.  With  neither  of  these 
opinions  do  I  exactly  concur.  26.  If  brilliant  thoughts  are 
too  crowded,  they  interfere  one  with  another ;  as  in  crops  of 
com,  and  fruits  on  trees,  nothing  can  grow  to  its  just  size  that 
wants  space  in  which  to  expand  itself.  Nor  does  a  figure  in  a 
picture,  which  has  no  shade  surrounding  it,  stand  out  in  relief ; 
and  accordingly  painters,  when  they  combine  several  objects 
ill  the  same  piece,  keep  them  distinct  by  intervening  spaces, 
that  shadows  may  not  fall  on  the  objects.  27.  This  pursuit  of 
fine  thoughts,  also,  makes  style  too  curt ;  for  every  thought 
makes  as  it  were  a  stand,  as  being  complete  in  itself ;  and 
after  it  there  must  necessarily  be  the  commencement  of 
another  sentence.  Hence  language  is  rendered  too  uncon- 
nected, and  being  composed,  not  of  members,  but  of  bits,*  has 
no  proper  construction ;  for  these  round  and  polished  portions 
refuse  to  unite  with  each  other.  28.  The  complexion,  too,  of 
the  style,  is  variegated  with  spots,  which,  however  brilliant,  are 
of  many  and  diverse  hues ;  and,  although  a  band  and  deco- 
rations of  pnrple,  put  on  a  dress  in  their  proper  place,  give  a 
radiance  to  it,  yet  certainly  a  garment  bedecked  with  various 
patches  would  be  becoming  to  nobody.  29.  However,  there- 
fore, such  ornaments  may  seem  to  glitter  and  stand  out,  as  it 
were,  in  composition,  yet  we  may  well  compare  them,  not  to 
the  light  of  flame,  but  to  sparks  appearing  among  smoke  ;  for 
they  would  not  be  noticed  if  the  whole  composition  were 
luminous,  any  more  than  the  stars  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  eloquence  that  tries  to  raise  itself,  as  it  were, 
with  frequent  little  bounds,  presents  an  unequal  and  broken 
surface  to  the  view,  neither  gaining  the  admiration  paid  to 
lofty  objects,  nor  exhibiting  the  attractions  of  level  ground. 
/30.  To  this  is  to  be  added  another  evil,  that  the  speaker  who 

/    is  always  hunting  for  striking  thoughts,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce many  that  are  trifling,  vapid,  and  impertinent;  for  he 

\^can  make  no  proper  distinction  where  he  is  overwhelmed  with 

*  Non  membris,  sed  frustis  coUata.']  The  same  expression  is  used  iv. 
5,  25.    Compare  also  ix.  4,  19. 
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numbers.  Hence  you  may  witness,  among  such  orators,  even 
the  division  of  their  subject  set  off  with  the  air  of  a  fine 
thought,  as  well  as  their  arguments,  if  they  be  delivered  at  the 
close  and  fall  of  a  period.  31.  YoUy  yourself  an  adulterer, 
have  killed  your  wife ;  I  could  not  have  tolerated  your  conduct, 
even  if  you  had  but  divorced  her,  is  with  them  a  mode  of  division ; 
and,  Would  you  he  convinced  that  the  philtre  was  poison  ?  The 
man  would  he  now  alive,  if  he  had  not  drunk  it,  is  a  form  of 
argument.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  said  not  to  utter 
fine  thoughts,  but  to  utter  everything  as  if  it  were  a  fine 
thought. 

32.  Some,  again,  make  the  contrary  practice  their  study, 
shunning  aud  shrinking  from  all  such  chcurms  of  composition, 
and  approving  nothing  but  what  is  plain,  and  humble,  and 
without  effort.  Thus,  while  they  are  afraid  that  they  may 
sometimes  fall,  they  are  always  creeping  on  the  ground.  But 
what  crime  do  they  suppose  that  there  is  in  producing  a^  fine 
thought  ?  Does  it  not  strike  the  judge  ?  Does  it  not  recom- 
mend the  speaker  ?  33.  It  is  a  fashion  of  speaking,  they  reply, 
which  the  orators  of  antiquity  did  not  follow.  How  far  back 
in  antiquity,  let  me  ask  them,  do  they  refer  us?  If  to  a 
remote  period,  Demosthenes  produced  many  fine  thoughts, 
such  as  no  one  had  produced  before  him.  If  to  a  more  recent 
period,  how,  let  me  ask,  can  they  approve  even  Cicero,  when 
they  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  deviation  from  the 
manner  of  Cato  and  the  Gracchi  ?  Before  the  Cato  and  the 
Gracchi,  too,  there  was  a  still  plainer  way  of  speaking.  34. 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  such  ornaments  of  style  to  be  the^ 
very  eyes,  as  it  were,  of  eloquence;  but  I  should  not  wish 
eyes  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  body,  lest  other  members 
should  be  obstructed  in  their  functions;  and,  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice,  I  should  prefer  the  rudeness  of  the^ 
ancients  to  the  affectation  of  the  modems.  But  a  middle 
course  is  open  between  them ;  as,  in  our  mode  of  living  and 
dress,  a  certain  elegance  may  be  observed  which  is  free  from 
blame.  Let  us  add,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  merits 
of  our  style ;  but  let  it  be  our  first  care  to  avoid  faults,  lest, 
while  we  wish  to  be  better  than  the  ancients,  we  make  our- 
selves merely  unlike  them.  -^ 

35.  I   shall  now  proceed  to  the   consideration  of  tropes, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  next  head  of  my  subject.     The 
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illustrious  orators  of  our  times  call  them  moius,  **  movements"* 
or  "changes."  Kules  concerning  them  the  grammarians 
generally  deliver ;  but  when  I  was  speaking  of  their  duties,t  I 
delayed  entering  on  this  head,  because,  as  it  refers  to  the 
embellishment  of  style,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  demand 
more  attention,  and  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a  mcMre 
important  place  in  my  work. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 


tropes;  muck  disputation  about  them,  §  1—8.    Metaphor,  4,  5, 
■  Three  motives  for  the  use  of  metaphor,  6 — 8.     Four  modes  in 

^hich  it  is  applied,  9 — 13.     Objections  to  its  frequent  use ;  faults 

committed  in  regard  to  it,  14 — 18.      Of   synecdoche,    19—22. 

Metonymy,  23 — 28.    Antonomasia,  29,  30.   Onomatopoeia,  31 — 38. 

Catachresis,  34—36.      Metelepsis,   37—39.      *Em9tTov,   40--43. 

Allegory,  44 — 5B.    Irony,  64--66.    Applications  of  allegory,  67, 

68.      Derision;    circumlocution,   69 — 61.      Hyperbaton,   62 — 67. 

Hyperbole,  its  excellences  and  faults,  68 — 76. 

1.  A  trope  is  the  conversion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  from  its 
proper  signification  to  another,  in  order  to  increase  its  force.X 
Concerning  tropes  grammarians  have  carried  on  interminable 
disputes  among  themselves  and  with  the  philosophers;  dis- 
putes as  to  what  genera  there  are  of  them,  what  species,  what 
number,  and  which  are  subordinate  to  others.  2.  For  myself, 
iJamittlng  all  sucK  siiRiTEei.  ai.  .useless  to  form  "an  oratx)/,  t 
shall  speak  only  of  those  tropes  which  are  most  iniportant  and 
most  in  use;  and  in  regard  to  these,  too,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  some_jTe  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  significance^  others  for  the  ^sake 
of  ornament;  that  some_take„ place  in  words  used  properU/, 
iind  others  in  words  used  metaphorically^.;%  and  that  tropes 
occur,  not  only  in  single  words,  but  also  in  thoughts,  and  SftBe 

*  Because  they  move  a  word,  as  it  were,  from  its  proper  signifieation 
to  another.     Capperonier. 

+  I.  8, 16.  +  IX.  1,  4. 

§  Some  words  assumed  metaphorical  significations  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and  on  those  significations  other  metaphorical  signMcations 
might  be  formed.    Spaldiing. 
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structure  of  composition.*  3.  Those,  therefore,  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  in  error,  who  thought  that  there  were  no  tropes 
but  when  one  word  is  put  for  another ;  nor  am  I  insensible, 
that  in  the  tropes  which  are  used  with  a  view  to  sjgnificance, 
there  is  also  embellishment ;  but  the  reverse  isnot  the  cajie, 
Bs  there  are  some  that  areTntended  for  embellishment  only. 

'  4.~ijet  us  commence,  however,  with  that  species  of  trope, 
which  is  both  the  most  common  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful, 
I  mean  that  which  consists  in  what  we  call  translation  and*  the     (^ 
Greeks  /tiwrapo^a,  "  metaphor." 

Metaphor  is  not  only  so  natural  to  us,  that  the  illiterate 
and  others  often  use  it  unconsciously,  but  is  so  pleasing  and 
ornamental,  that,  in  any  composition,  however  brilliant,  it  will 
always  make  itself  apparent  by  its  own  lustre.  6.  If  it  be 
but  rightly  managed,  it  can  never  be  either  vulgar,  or  mean, 
or  disagreeable.  It  increases  the  copiousness  of  a  language, 
by  allowing  it  to  borrow  what  it  does  not  naturally  possess ; 
and,  what  is  its  ^eatest  achievement,  it  prevents  an  appel- 
lation from  being  wanting  for  anything  whatever.  A  noun  or 
a  verb  is  accordingly  transferred,  as  it  were,  from  that  place 
in  the  language  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  to  one  in  which 
there  is  either  no  proper  word,  or  in  which  the  metaphorical 
word  is  preferable  to  the  proper.  6.  This  change  we  make, 
either  because  it  is  necessary,  or  because  it  adds  to  signifi- 
canccy  or,  as  I  said,t  because  it  is  more  ornamental.  Where 
the  transference  produces  no  one  of  these  effects,  it  will  be 
vicious. 

From  necessity  the  rustics  speak  of  the  yemma,%  "  bud,"  of 
the  vines,  (for  how  else  could  they  express  themselves  ?)  and 
say  that  the  com  thirsts,  and  that  the  crops  suffer.  From 
necessity  we  say,  that  a  man  is  hard,  or  rough,  because  there 
is  no  proper  term  for  us  to  give  to  these  dispositions  of  the 
mind.  7.  But  we  say  that  a  man  is  inflamed  with  anger,  burning 
with  desire,  and  has  fallen  into  error,  with  a  view  to  signifi- 
cance or  force  of  expression,  for  none  of  these  phrases  would 
be  more  significant  in  its  own  words  than  in  those  adopted 

*  Some  tropes  take  place  in  single  words,  as  metaphor,  syMcdoche, 
tnetonjfmy,  &c. ;  others  in  thoughts  or  sentences,  as  allegory,  periphrasis^ 
ko.    Oapperomer. 

t  Sect.  2.  {See  Cicero  de  Drat  iii.  38 ;  Orat  o.  24. 
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metaphorically.*  The  expressions,  luminousness  of  language^ 
illustrious  birtht  storms  of  public  assemblies,f  thunderbolts  of 
eloquence^  are  used  merely  for  ornament ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
Cicerof  calls  Clodius  in  one  place  a  source,  and  in  another  a 
harvest  and  foundation^  of  glory  to  Milo.  8.  Some  things  also, 
which  are  unfit  to  he  expressed  plainly,  are  intimated  meta- 
phorically, as. 

Hoc  fcbciimt,  nimio  ne  luxu  ohtusior  usus 
•  Sit  genitali  arvo,  et  svlcos  oblimet  inertes  ;% 

"  This  they  do,  lest  hy  too  much  indulgence  the  action  of  the 
genital  field  should  grow  too  unenergetic,  and  obstruct  the 
inert  furrows."  On  the  whole,  the  metaphor  is  a  short  com- 
parison ;  differing  from  the  comparison  in  this  respect,  that, 
in  the  one,  an  object  is  compared  with  the  thing  which  we 
wish  to  illustrate ;  in  the  other,  the  object  is  put  instead  of 
the  thing  itself.  9*.  It  is  a  comparison,  when  I  say  that  a  man 
has  done  something  like  a  lion  ;  it  is  a  metaphor,  when  I  say 
of  a  man  that  he  is  a  lion*  • 

Of  metaphors  in  general  there  seem  ,to  be  four  kinds  ;  the 
first,  when  one  sort  of  living  thing  is  put  for  another ;  as,  in 
speaking  of  a  driver  of  horses, 

gyhemator  magnd  cotitorsit  egmim  vi,\\ 

The  steersman  tum'd  his  horse  with  mighty  force ; 

or  as  Livy  %  'says  that  Scipio  used  to  be  barked  at  by  Cato. 
10.  The  second,  when  one  inanimate  thing  is  put  for 
another;  as, 

Classique  immUtU  hahenaSy** 
He  gives  his  fleet  the  reins. 

The  third,  when  inanimate  things  are  put  for  things  having 
life,  as, 

Ferro,  nonfato,  mcerm  ArgivOm  occidit,'^ 

By  steel,  not  fate,  the  wall  of  Greece  fell  down  ; 

*  That  is,  each  of  those  phrases  would  be  less  significant,  &c. 

t  Comp.  sect.  48.  %  Pro.Mil.  c.  3.  §  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  135. 

II  Whence  this  verse  comes  is  unknown.  Burmann  observes  that 
Ovid  uses  av/riga  for  gubematOTf  Trist.  i.  3,  118.    Spalding, 

%  XXXVIIL  54.  **  ^n.  vl  1. 

•ft  A  verse,  says  Spalding,  from  some  old  tragedy.  The  wall  or 
bulwark  was  probably  Achilles. 
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and  the  fourth,  when  things  having  life  are  put  for  things 
inanimate, 

tedet  intcMU  alto 

Accipiena  tonitwn  taxi  de  vertice  jMUtor,* 

The  shepherd  sits  amaz*d, 
Listening  the  sound  from  the  high  mountain's  head. 

11.  From  the  last  kind  of  metaphor,  when  inanimate  things  are 
exalted  hy  a  hold  and  daring  figure,  and  when  we  give  energy 
and  feeling  as  it  were  to  objects  that  are  without  them, 
extraordinary  sublimity  is  produced ;  as  in  Virgil, 

PorUem  vndignatui  Araxea^^ 
Arazes  that  disdain'd  a  bridge ; 

12.  in  Cicero,  J  What  was  your  drawn  tword,  Tuhero,  doing  in  the 
field  of  Pharsalia  ?     At  whose  body  did  its  point  direct  itself? 

What  was  the  meaning  of  your  arms  ?  Sometimes  this  beauty 
is  doubled,  as  in  Virgil, 

Perrwnque  armare  venenOy% 

To  arm  the  steel  with  poison^ 

for  to  arm  with  poison,  and  to  arm  steely  are  both  metaphors. 

13.  These  four  might  be  distinguished  into  more  species  ;  as 
a  word  may  be  taken  from  one  sort  of  rational  animal  and  ap- 
plied  metaphorically  to  another,  and  the  same  majbe  done 
with  regard  to  irrational  animals ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  may 
apply  a  metaphor  from  the  rational  to  the  irrational,  or  from 
the  irrational  to  the  rational ;  and  from  the  whole  of  a  thing  to 
a  part,  or  from  the  part  to  the  whole.  But  I  am  not  now 
giving  directions  to  boys,  or  supposing  that  my  readers,  when 
they  understand  the  genus,  cannot  master  the  species. 

14.  But  as  a  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  metaphors 
adorns  language,  so  a  too  frequent  introduction  of  them 
obscures  it,  and  renders  the  perusal  of  it  fatiguing ;  while  a 
continuous  series  of  them  runs  into  allegory  and  enigma. 
Some  metaphors,  too,  are  mean,  as  that  which  I  recently 
mentioned, II  There  is  a  wart  of  stone,  etc.  15.  Some  are 
repulsive;  for  though  Cicero  uses  the  expression  sentina 
reipuhlic(By  "  sink  of  the  commonwealth,*'  with  great  happi- 
ness, to  signify  a  herd  of  bad  characters,  yet  I  cannot  for  that 

*  -^n.  ii.  307.    But  Virgil  has  Hupet  instead  oitedet, 
t  ^n.  viii.  728.  $  See  c.  4,  sect.  27. 

§  JSn.  ix.  773.  il  C.  3,  sect  48. 
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reason  approve  of  the  saying  of  an  old  orator,  Persecuisti 
reipublic€e  vomicas,  **  You  have  lanced  the  ulcers  of  the  com- 
monwealth." Cicero*  himself  excellently  shows  that  we  must 
take  care  that  a  metaphor  he  not  offensive ;  such  as  (for  1 
will  use  his  own  examples)  that  the  republic  was  castzated  by 
the  death  of  Africa nusy  or  that  Glaucia  was  the  excrement  of  the 
senate  ;  16.  that  it  be  not  too  great,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, too  little  for  the  subject ;  and  that  it  be  not  inapplicable ; 
faults  of  which  he  who  knows  that  they  are  faults  will  find 
numerous  examples.  But  an  excess,  even  of  good  metaphors, 
is  vicious,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind.  17.  Some 
are  harsh,  that  is,  based  on  a  resemblance  not  sufficiently 
close,  as  "  The  snows  of  the  head;"t  and, 

JwpUeff  hibemas  cand  nive  conspv/U  Alp€8,X 
Jove  o'er  the  Alps  spits  forth  ihe  wintry  snows. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  error  in  regard  to  this  subject  is, 
that  some  speakers  think  whatever  is  allowed  to  poets,  (who 
make  it  their  sole  object  to  please,  and  are  obliged  by  the 
necessity  of  the  metre  to  adopt  many  metaphorical  expres- 
sions,) is  permissible  also  to  those  who  express  their  thoughts 
in  prose.  18.  But  I,  in  pleading,  would  never  say  the 
shepherd  of  the  people  on  the  authority  of  Homer,  nor  speak  of 
birds  rowing  with  their  wings,  though  Virgil,§  in  writing  of 
bees  and  of  Daedalus,  has  used  that  phrase  with  great  hap- 
piness ;  for  a  metaphor  ought  either  to  occupy  a  place  that  is 
vacant,  or,  if  it  takes  possession  of  the  place  of  something 
else,  to  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it  than  that  which  it 
excludes. 

]  9.  What  I  say  of  metaphor  may  be  applied,  perhaps  with 
more  force,  to  synecdoche  ;  for  metaphor  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  mind,  giving  a  character  to  things, 
and  setting  them  before  the  eye ;  synecdoche  is  adapted  to  give 
variety  to  language,  by  letting  us  understand  the  plural  from 
the  singular,  the  whole  from  a  part,  a  genus  from  the  species, 
something  following  from  homething  preceding ;  and  vice  versd; 
but  it  is  more  freely  allowed  to  poets  than  to  orators.     SO.  For 

♦  De  Orat.  iii.  41.  +  Capitis  nvoesJ]  Hor.  Od.  iv.  13,  12. 

t  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5, 41.   A  verse  from  Furius  Biba cuius,  as  the  Scholiast 
tells  us. 
§  Georg.  iv.  69 ;  JSn.  vi  19. . 
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prose,  though  it  may  admit  mucrOj  **  a  point,"  for  a  sword,  and 
tectum,  "  a  roof,"  for  a  house,  yet  it  will  not  let  us  say  pupph, 
"  a  stern,"  for  a  ship,  or  quadrupeSy  **  a  quadruped,"  for  a  horse. 
But  it  is  liberty  with  regard  to  number  that  is  most  admissible  in 
prose;  thus  Li vy  often  says, Eomantisj^r^^Ziooiclor,  "The Roman 
was  victorious  in  the  battle,"  when  he  means  the  Romans  ;  and 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  to  Brutus,*  Populo  imposui- 
mus  et  oratores  visi  sumus,  "  We  have  imposed  on  the 
people,  and  made  ourselves  be  thought  orators,"  when  he 
speaks  only  of  himself.  21,  This  mode  of  expression  not  only 
adorns  oratorical  speeches,  but  finds  its  place  even  in  common 
conversation.  Some  say  that  synecdoche  is  also  used,  when 
we  understand  something  that  is  not  actually  expressed  in  the 
words  employed,  as  one  word  is  then  discovered  from  another ; 
but  this  is  sometimes  numbered  amon^  defects  in  style 
under  the  name  of  ellipsis  ;  as, 

Arcades  ad  portas  mere  ;f 
Th'  Arcadians  to  the  gates  began  to  rush  ; 
22.  I  consider  it  rather  a  figure ;  and  among  figures  it  shall  be 
noticed.^     But  from  a  thing  actually  expressed  another  may 
be  understood ;  as, 

Aspice  aratrajttgo  refertmt  suspensa  juvencif^ 
Behold  the  oxen  homeward  bring  their  ploughs 
Suspended  from  the  yoke, 

whence  it  appears  that  night  is  approaching.  I  know  not 
v«rhether  this  mode  of  expression  be  allowable  to  an  orator, 
unless  in  argumentation,  when  one  thing*  is  shown  to  indicate 
another.     But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  elocution. 

23.  From  synecdoche  metonymy  is  not  very  different.  It  is 
the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another  ;\\  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  as  Cicero^  observes,  call  it  v'jraWayf},  It  indi- 
cates an  invention,  by  the  inventor,  or  a  thing  possessed,  by 
the  possessor.     Thus  Virgil  says, 

Cererem  corruptam  undis,** 

Ceres  by  water  damaged, 

*  In  a  letter  now  lost.    See  c.  3,  sect.  34.  t  Mn.  xi.  U2. 

t  IX.  3,  68.  §  Virg.  Eel.  u.  66. 

II  The  words  Cujus  vis  est  pro  eo  quod  dicUwr  causam  propter  quam 
dicUwy  ponere,  are  not  translated,  being  doubtless,  as  Spalding  says, 
an  interpolation. 

t  Drat.  c.  27.  **  ^n.  i  117. 
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and  Horace, 

reoeptut 

Terrd  Neptwvus  classes  AquUimibus  arcetf* 

Neptune,  receiv'd 
Within  the  land,  from  north  winds  shields  the  fleets. 

The  reversef  would  be  offensive. 

24.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  consider  how  far 
the  use  of  the  trope  is  permitted  to  the  orator ;  for  though  we 
daily  hear  Vulcan  used  for  fire,  though  it  is  elegant  to  say 
vario  Marte  pugnatum  for  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  various y 
und  though  it  is  more  becoming  to  say  Venus  th£ui  coitus,  yet 
to  use  Bacchus  and  Ceres  for  wine  smd  bread  would  be  more 
venturesome  than  the  severity  of  the  forum  would  allow. 
Thus,  too,  custom  permits  us  to  signify  that  which  is  contained 
from  that  which  contains  it;  as  well-mannered  cities,  a  cup  was 
drunk,  a  happy  age;  but  the  opposite  mode  of  expression 
scarcely  any  one  would  use  but  a  poet ;  as, 

Proximns  ardst 
Ucdleff<m,t 
Ucalegon  hums  next. 

^2G.  It  may  perhaps  be  more  allowable,  however,  to  signify  from 
the  possessor  that  which  is  possessed ;  as,  a  man  is  eaten  up, 
when  his  estate  is  squandered.  But  of  metonymy  of  this  sort 
there  are  numberless  forms.  26.  We  adopt  it  when  we  say 
lha,t  sixty  thousand  were  killed  by  Hannibal  at  Cannm;^  when  we 
say  Virgil  for  VirgiVs poetry;  when  we  say  ihoi  provisions,  which 
have  been  brought,  have  come ;  that  a  sacrilege  has  been  found 
out,  instead  of  the  person  who  committed  it ;  and  that  a  sol- 
dier has  a  knowledge  of  arms  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
mihtary  art.  27.  That  kind  of  metonymy,  too,  by  which  we 
signify  the  cause  from  the  effect,  is  very  common  both  among 
ioets  and  orators.     Thus  the  poets  have, 

PaUida  mors  cequo  pvlsat  pede  payperwn  tdbemas,\\ 
Pale  death,  with  equal  foot^  knocks  at  the  gate 
Of  poor  man's  cottage,  &c. 

♦  Hor.  A.  P.  63. 

+  That  is,  if  we  were  to  b&j  the  sea  for  Nepttme.    Capperonier. 
Z  Mn,  ii  312. 

S  For  the  words  et  apud  Tragicos  ah  ^gialeo,  which  are  oormpt, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  anything  equivalent  in  the  translation. 
II  Hor.  Od.  i  4,  13. 
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and, 

PaUmte^qne  habikimt  morbid  tritlitque  $ei%eetm,^ 
And  pale  diseases  dwell,  and  sad  old  age ; 

and  an  orator  will  speak  of  rash  anger,  cheerful  youth,  and 
slothful  inactivity. 

28.  The  following  kind  of  tropef  has  also  some  affinity  with 
the  synecdoche.  When  I  say  vultu^s  hominia,  "  the  looks  of  a 
man,"  I  express  in  the  plural  that  which  is  singular ;  yet  I  do 
not  make  it  my  object  that  one  may  be  understood  out  of 
m£iny,  (for  my  meaning  is  evident,)  but  make  an  alteration 
only  in  the  term.  When  I  call,  also,  gilded  ceilings  golden 
ceilings,  1  deviate  a  little,  as  the  gilding  is  but  a  part,  from  the 
truth.  To  notice  all  such  expressions,  however,  would  be  too 
trifling  an  employment,  even  for  those  who  are  not  forming  an 
orator. 

29.  Antonomasia,  which  for  a  proper  name  substitutes 
something  equivalent,  is  very  common  amoncr  the  poets,  and 
is  sometimes  effected  by  sm  epithet,  which,J  when  the  name  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  set  aside,  is  a  sufficient  substitute  for  it, 
as  Tydides,  Pelides,  for  Diomede  and  Achilles ;  sometimes  by 
spec^ying  some  remarkable  characteristic  of  a  person ;  as, 

DivUm  pcUer  atque  hominum  rex, 

The  father  of  the  gods  and  king  of  men ; 

sometimes  by  mentioning  some  act  by  which  a  person  is  dis- 
tinguished; as, 

— -  ITudamo  fmafixa  reUquU 

The  arms  whidi  in  the  chamber  fiz'd 
He,  impious,  left 

30.  Among  prose  writers,  though  there  is  not  much  use  of  this 
phraseology,  yet  there  is  some;  for,  though  they  would  not 
say  Tydides  and  Pelides,  yet  they  would  say  imjfdus,  by  itself, 
for  an  impious  man|;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia  for  Scipio,  and  the  prince  of 
Eoman  eloquence  for  Cicero.     He  himself  has  certainly  taken 

♦  Mn.  vi  275. 

+  Est  etiam  huic  tropo.]  Spalding  is  doubtless  right  in  referring  kuie 
to  what  follows,  hie  being  similarly  used  in  iv.  1,  48 ;  v.  10,  88. 
t  The  text  has  quia,  but  Spalding  admonishes  us  to  read  qtiod. 
§  JEn.  iv.  495. 
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such  liberty :  You  do  not  commit  many  faults,  said  the  old 
master  to  the  hero  ;*  where  the  name  of  neither  is  expressed, 
but  both  are  understood. 

31.  Onomatopceia,  that  is,  the  making  of  words y  which  was 
counted  by  the  Greeks  among  the  greatest  merits,  is  scarcely 
permitted  to  us.  Many  words,  indeed,  were  thus  made  by 
those  who  formed  the  language  at  first,  with  a  view  to  adapt 
the  sound  to  the  impressions  produced  by  the  things  signified ; 
hence  mttgituSy  *'  lowing,"  sibilus,  "  hissing,"  murmur,  "  mur- 
mur," had  their  origin.  32.  But  now,  as  if  everything  that 
was  possible  in  that  way  had  been  accomplished,  we  do  not 
dare  to  produce  a  new  word,  though  many  that  were  formed  by 
the  ancients  are  daily  falling  out  of  use.  We  scarcely  allow 
ourselves  to  venture  on  what  are  called  'ra^ayofieva,  words  that 
are  derived,  in  whatever  way,  from  others  in  common  use ; 
such  as  SuUaturiOy  **  to  desire  to  act  like  Sulla,"  proscripturio, 
"  to  desire  to  proscribe,*'  and  laureati  postes,  for  "  posts 
decked  with  laurel,"  are  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature.  33.  The 
word  evaluit  was  successfully  introduced ;  but  vio  for  eo  "to 
go,"  was  an  unfortunate  experiment.  In  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  obelisco  coludumx),\  and  others,  we  are  forbidden  to 
make  harsh  junctions,  but  we  appear  to  look  with  satisfaction 
on  septentriones,^ 

34.  The  more  necessary,  therefore,  is  xara;^^jj(n^,  which  we 
properly  call  ahusio^  and  which  adapts,  to  whatever  has  no 
proper  term,  the  term  which  is  nearest ;  as, 

Eqwum  divind  PaUadis  arte 
^d^antyW 
A  horse  they  b\iild  by  Pallas'  art  divine ; 

and,  among  the  tragic  poets,  Now  a  lion  will  bring  forth ;  but 
a  lion  will  be  a  father.  35.  There  are  a  thousand  examples 
of  the  kind.     Cruses  are  called  acetahula,^  whatever  they 

•  Cicero  pro  Mursen.  c.  29.  Manutius,  in  a  note  on  the  passage, 
intimates  that  Chiron  and  Achilles  are  meant. 

t  Cicero  ad  Attic,  ix.  10. 

X  Both  these  words  are  corrupt,  and  no  satisfactory  emendations 
have  been  proposed. 

§  Compounded  of  aeptem,  "seven,"  and  trioneSf  "plough-oxen," 
according  to  Varro,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  others. 

II  ^n.  iL  1 6.    jEdiJico  properly  means  to  build  a  house. 

i[  AcetdbuLum  was  properly  a  cruse  for  vinegar. 
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contain  ;  boxes,  pyxides,*  of  whatever  material  they  are  made  ; 
and  he  who  kills  his  mother  or  brother  is  called  parricidcL 
All  these  catachreses  are  to  be  considered  distinct  from  the 
metaphor ;  for  catachresis  is  used  where  a  term  is  wanting ; 
metaphor,  where  another  term  is  in  use.  The  poets  are  accus- 
tomed, even  in  speaking  of  things  that  have  ^eir  own  proper 
names,  fxy  use,  catachrestically,  proximate  terms  in  preference ; 
a  practice  which  is  rarely  adopted  in  prose.  36.  Some  also 
vdll  say  that  there  is  a  catachresis  when  we  use  virtus  for  rash 
valour,  or  liberalitas  for  luamry ;  but  such  misapplications  are 
distinct  from  the  catachresis,  for  in  them  it  is  not  one  word, 
but  one  thing  that  is  put  for  another ;  since  no  one  thinks 
that  luxury  and  liberality  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  one  calls 
the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  luxury,  and  anotlier  liberality, 
though  neither  has  any  doubt  about  the  distinctness  of  their 
signification. 

37.  Of  tropes  which  modify  sigoificatioii,  there  remains  to 
be  notrce^tfie  jotgraX^j-vj//;,  or  transsumptio,  which  makes  a  way, 
as  it  were,  for  passing  from  one  thing  to  another ;  a  trope 
which  is  very  rarely  used,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  objection, 
but  which  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks,  who  call 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  term  yficot  h^ilat,  "sharp-pointed 
islands,"  6oat,  "  swift."  t  Who  would  bear  with  us,  if  we  should 
call  Verres  Sus,  "  Hog,"  or  Laelius  Doctus,  "  Learned  ?"  38. 
For  metalepsis  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  an  intermediate 
step,  as  it  were,  to  that  which  is  metaphorically  expressed, 
signifying  nothing  in  itself,  but  ajBFording  a  passage  to  some- 
thing. It  is  a  trope  that  we  affect  rather  that  we  may  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  than  one  of  which  we  ever  stand  in 
need.  The  most  common  example  of  it  is,  cano,  canto,  dico, 
canto  being  intermediate  between  cano  and  dico.^     39.    I 

*  Pyxis  was  properly  a  box  made  of  boxwood  ;  from  irvKog,  huocus. 

+  Odyss.  XV.  298,  v^crotcrtv  iTrinpotriKe  6oy<nv,  The  islands  are  the 
Echinades.  Both  the  Scholiast  and  Strabo  observe  that  9oal,  "  quick," 
is  here  used  for  d^ftai,  "sharp,"  in  reference  to  the  sharp-pointed 
promontories  or  rocks.  Apollonius  Rhodius  uses  Oobe  several  times  in 
the  sense  of  sharp. 

t  Of  this  passage,  supposing  it  to  be  sound,  Camerarius,  Problemat. 
de  Etymologiis  Decur.  v.  sect.  8,  makes  the  following  to  be  the  sense  : 
Cano  is  equivalent  to  canto,  and  canto  equivalent  to  dico ;  therefore, 
cano  is  equivalent  to  dico.  Burmann.  We  must  take  canto,  as  Qesner 
and  Spalding  observe,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  repeat,  to  inculcate/' 
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shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  it,  for  I  see  but  little  use  in  it, 
except,  as  I  said,  where  one  thing  is  to  lead  to  another.  • 

40.  Other  tropes  are  used,  not  for  the' sake  of  adding  to  sig- 
?5?^^^5iyi-bJlL  jbj  oruaiftfiJlt,*  such  as  the  g^/^groy,t  which  we 
rightlj  caU  c^ij^^itum;  bj  aoiue  It  is  termei_  s/^qiAens.  The 
poets  use  it  with  more  frequency  and  freedom  than  writers  of 
prose ;  for  it  is  suflBcient  for  them  that  it  suits  the  word  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  and  we  accordingly  do  not  find  fault  with 
their  albl  dmtes,  **  white  teeth,"  and  humida  vina,  *' liquid 
wine.*'  But  an  epithet  in  a  writer  of  prose,  if  nothing  is 
added  to  the  meaning  by  it,  is  a  redundancy.  Something 
is  added  to  the  meaning,  if  that  which  said  is  less  without  it, 
as,  0  abommahle  wickedness !  0  disgraceful  licentioiisness ! 
41.  But  ornamental  epithets  are  most  effective  when  they  are 
metaphorical ;  as  unbridled  desire,X  mad  pUes  of  building.^  The 
eiri&srov  is  usually  made  a  trope  by  the  addition  of  something  else 
to  it,  as,  in  Virgil,  Turpis  egestas,  "  base  poverty,"  and  Trisjtis 
senectus,  "sad  old  age."||  But  such  is  the  nature  of  this 
ornament,  that  style,  without  epithets,  appears  bare  and  as  it 
were  gracelesa,  yet  is  overburdened  with  them  if  they  be  too 
numerous.  42.  For  thus  it  becomes  heavy  and  embarrassed, 
so  that  you  would  pronounce  it,  if  used  in  pleadings,  like  an 
army  with  as  many  sutlers  as  soldiers,  the  number  of  which  is 
doubled  but  not  the  strength.  However  not  merely  single 
epithets,  but  several  together,  are  often  used  ;  as, 

Conjugio  Anchiaa  Veneris  dignate  auperbo,^ 
Cv/ra  deUm,  bia  Perganneia  erepte  ruiniSf 
Anchises,  with  the  stately  honour  graced 
Of  Venus'  nuptial  couch,  of  gods  the  care, 
Twice  from  Troy's  ruins  rescued  ! 

43.  But,  in  this  way,**  two  words  applied  to  one  would  not 

*  The  words  ad  augemdam  orationem,  which  ought  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  text,  are  not  translated. 

+  This  word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective  merely, 
bt?t  as  signifying  anything  attached.     See  sect.  43. 

X  Cvpiditas  ^reenata.]  Cicero  in  Catil.  i.  10. 

§  InsancB  siu^siructiones.]  Cicero  pro  Mil.  20,  31. 

II  In  these  expressions  there  are  two  metonymies,  for  egvaUis  is  called 
twrpis  because  it  makes  men  tva-pes  or  drives  them  ad  tv/rpia ;  and  old 
age  is  sad  because  it  produces  sadness.  This  is  a  metonymy  of  caus*^ 
or  effect.     Capperonier,  *![  ^n.  iii.  476. 

**  Hoc — modo.]  If  I  should  say  that  I  understand  this  passage,  I 
should  say  what  is  not  true.    For  what  is  this  modus  t    It  surely  wa» 
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have  much  grace  even  in  verse.  There  are  some,  however, 
^^9  ?^k  that  the  epithet  is  not  a  trope,  because  it  produces 
no  change.*  TEelr  reason  is  that  an  epithet,  if  it  be  sepa-~ 
rated  from  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  must  (if  it  be  a 
trope)  have  some  signification  by  itself,  and  form  an  antono- 
masia.  Thus  if  we  say,  by  itself;  He  who  overthrew  Numan- 
tia  and  Carthage,  it  is  an  antonomasia ;  if  we  add  Scipio,  an 
epithet ;  an4  an  epithet,  consequently,  must  always  stand  in 
conjunction  with  something  else. 

44.  *AXXijyo^/a,  "  allegory,"  a  word  which  our  writers  inter- 
pret by  inversio,  presents  one  thing  in  words,  and  another  in 
sense  ;  or  sometimes  a  sense  quite  contraiy  to  the  words.  Of 
the  first  sort  the  following  is  an  example, 

0  navis,  refererU  in  metre  te  Movt 

JFluetvs  f    0  guid  agit  f    FortUer  occupa 

Portumff  • 

**  0  ship,  shall  new  waves  bear  thee  back  into  the  sea?  0 
what  art  thou  doing?  Make  resolutely  for  the  harbour,"  and 
all  that  ode  of  Horace,  in  which  he  puts  the  ship  for  the  com- 
monwealth, the  tempests  of  the  waves  for  civil  wars,  and  the 
harbour  for  peace  and  concord.  46.  Similar  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  Lucretius, 

Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,t 
I  wander  o*er 
Th'  untrodden  regions  of  the  Muses ; 

and  the  lines  of  Virgil, 

Sed  7108  itMnentum  spaHo  confecmus  ceqwiTy 
Etjam  tern/put  eqwdm  spttmantia  solvere  coUa,% 

"  But  we  have  gone  over  a  plain  vast  in  extent,  and  it  is  now 
time  to  unyoke  the  reeking  necks  of  the  horses."  46.  But  in 
the  BucoHcs  he  says  without  any  metaphor, 

not  unbecoming  in  Vii^  to  use  two  epithets  together,  as,  Monstrwm, 
horretidAMn,  ingens,  or  three,  as  Monstrum  horrenaum,  informer  ingens. 
There  is  some  corruption  in  Quintilian's  text,  therefore,  or  something 
that  I  cannot  penetrate.  6emer.  The  text  in  several  parts  of  this 
chapter  is  in  an  unsound  state. 

*  NihU  vertat.]  In  allusion  to  the  derivation  of  iropu8  from  rpkirtiVy 
*'  to  turn." 

t  Hor.  Od.  i.  14, 1.  t  Lucret  iv.  1. 

§  Virg.  Georg.  ii  541. 
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Cert^  eqvddem  attdieram,  qud  se  stbbducere  colles 
IncipiwfUf  mollique  juguni  demittere  clivo, 
Usqm  ad  aqtbam,  et  veteris  jam  fracta  cacumma  fagi, 
Omnia  carmmibus  vestrum  aervAsse  Menalcam  ;* 

*'  I  had  indeed  heard  that  your  Menalcas  had  preserved  hy  his 
verses  all  those  parts  where  the  hills  begin  to  recede,  and  to 
bend  down  their  summit  with  a  gentle  slope,  as  far  as  the 
water,  and  the  top  of  the  old  beech,  now  broken/'  47.  For 
in  these  verses  all  is  expressed  in  unallegorical  words,  except 
the  name,  by  which  it  is  not  the  shepherd  Menalcas,  but 
Virgil,  that  is  to  be  understood.  Prose  frequently  admits  the 
use  of  such  allegory,  but  rarely  pure ;  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  plain  phraseology.  It  is  pure  in  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero  :t  For  I  wonder,  cmd  am  concerned,  that  any  man 
should  be  so  eager  to  destroy  another  by  his  words,  as  even  to 
make  a  leak  in  the  ship  in  which  he  himself  is  sailing.  48. 
Of  the  mixed,  which  is  most  frequent,  this  is  an  example :  J 
I  indeed  always  thought  that  other  tempests  and  storms  were  to 
be  borne  by  Milo  only  amid  the  waves  of  pdpular  assemblies ;  if  he 
had  not  added  only  amid  the  waves  of  popular  assemblies,  it 
would  have  been  pure  allegory,  but  he  hsis  thus  rendered  it 
mixed.  In  this  sort  of  language  the  beauty  proceeds  from 
the  metaphorical  words,  and  the  intimation  of  the  sense  from 
the  natural  ones. 

49.  But  by  far  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  language  is 
that  in  which  the  graces  of  the  three  figures  comparison, 
allegory,  and  metaphor,  are  united.§  What  sea,  what  Euripus, 
do  you  suppose  to  be  affected  with  so  many  motions,  such  great 
and  such  various  agitations,  changes,  fluctuations,  as  the  dis- 
turbances and  tumults  which  the  proceedings  of  the  comitia 
present  ?  The  intermission  of  one  day,  or  the  interval  of  one 
night,  often  throws  everything  into  confusion,  and  sometimes  the 
lightest  breath  of  rumour  changes  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
assembly.  60.  Care,  as  in  this  passage,  is,  above  all  things, 
to  be  taken,  that,  with  whatever  kind  of  metaphor  w^e  begin, 
we  conclude  with  the  same;  but  many  speakers,  after 
commencing  with  a  tempest,  end  with  a  fire  or  the  fall  of  a 
building ;  an  incongruity  which  is  most  offensive. 

»  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  7. 

+  It  is  uncertain,  says  Spalding,  to  what  production  of  Cicero  this 
elegant  fragment  belonged. 

X  Cicero  pro  Milone,  c.  21.  §  Cicero  pro  Muwen.  c  17. 
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51.  Allegory  is  frequently  used  by  the  commonest  minds, 
and  in  daily  conversation.  Those  expressions  in  pleading 
causes,  to  set  foot  to  foot^  to  aim  at  the  throat,  and  to  draw  blood, 
are  allegorical,  and,  though  now  so  trite,  are  not  displeasing. 
Novelty  and  variety  in  style  are  indeed  pleasing;  and  what 
is  surprising  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  agreeable.  But,  in 
our  pursuit  of  novelty,  we  have  lost  all  sight  of  moderation, 
and  have  disfigured  the  beauties  of  style  by  excessive  affec- 
tation. 

52.  There  is  allegory  in  examples,  if  they  are  not  given 
with  an  explanation  accompanying  them ;  as,  Dionysius  is  at 
Corinth,  is  a  saying  which  all  the  Greeks  use,  and  to  which 

^  many  similar  might  be  mentioned.  An  allegory  that  is  very 
obscure  is  called  an  enigma,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fault 

^  in  style,  if  to  speak  with  perspicuity  is  a  virtue.  The  poets 
however  use  it : 

Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 
Tret  pateat  coeU  spatium  non  ampUus  tdnas.* 

"  Say  in  what  lands,  and  thou  shalt  to  me  be  a  great  Apollo, 
the  breadth  of  the  sky  extends  not  more  than  three  ells."  53. 
Sometimes  also  orators;  as  Caelius  says,  Quadrantariam 
ClytcBmnestram^  et  in  tricUnio  Coam,  et  in  cubiculo  Nolam,  '*  A 
farthing  Clytsemnestra,  a  Coan  in  the  dining-room,  and  a 
Nolan  in  the  chamber.^f  Some  such  enigmas  are  now  solved, 
and  were,  when  they  were  uttered,  easier  to  be  interpreted ; 

*  Virgil.  Eel.  ill.  104. 

+  These  words  were  directed  against  Clodia  the  wife  of  Metellus,  as 
appears  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  Caelius.  She  was 
called  Clytsemnestra,  as  being  supposed  to  have  killed  her  husband. 
SpcMing,  The  epithet  quad^arUaria  is  one  of  contempt,  insinuating 
that  her  favours  were  to  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  She  is 
called  a  '^Coan/'  in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  coitus;  and  a  ''Nolan," 
probably,  in  reference  to  the  women  of  Nola,  who  were  said  ore 
morigerari,  XEfftia^ur;  at  least,  says  Spalding,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
Florens  Christianus  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1337.  G.  J.  Vossius,  Orat.  iv. 
11,  15,  p,  206,  thinks  that  nola  is  from  nolo,  quasi  amatores  luderet,  in 
triclinio  dicens  se  velle,  sed  in  cubiculo,  cum  ad  rem  ventum  esset,  noUe; 
but  this  interpretation  is  incompatible  with  gtiadrantaria.  Whether 
we  should  read  Nolanam  for  Nolam  may  be  a  question ;  all  the  manu- 
scripts appear  to  have  Nolam.  The  French  translator  in  Didot's 
"  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latins"  renders  the  passage,  **  Une  Clytem- 
nestre  des  rues,  qui  est  k.  table  une  femme  de  Cos,  et  au  lit  une  femme 
de  Nole." 
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but  they  are  enigmas  nevertheless,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  they  are  interpreted. 

54.  In  the  other  kind  of  allegory,  in  which  what  is  ex- 
pressed is  quite  contrary  to  what  is  meant,  there  is  irony, 
which  our  rhetoricians  call  illusto,  and  which  is  understood, 
either  from  the  mode  of  delivery,  the  character  of  the  speaker, 
or  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  for  if  any  of  these  be  at  variance 
with  the  words,  it  is  apparent  that  the  intention  is  different 
from  the  expression.  55.  It  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  regard 
to  most  tropes,  that  it  is  requisite  to  consider  what  is  said, 
and  of  whom,  because  it  is  doubtless  allowable,  as  is  observed 
elsewhere,*  to  consure  with  pretended  praise,  and  to  praise 
under  the  appearance  of  censure.  An  example  of  the  first  i8> 
Caius  FerreSy  the  city  prcetor,  that  upright  and  careful  man, 
had  no  entry  in  his  register  of  this  second  choosing  ofjudges.f 
Of  the  second,  We  pretended  to  be  orators,  and  imposed  upon 
the  people.X  56.  Sometimes  it  is  with  derision  that  the  con- 
trary to  what  we  wish  to  be  understood  is  uttered ;  as  Cicero, 
in  speaking  against  Clodius,§  says,  your  integrity,  believe  me, 
has  cleared  you  ;  your  modesty  has  rescued  you ;  your  past 
life  has  saved  you, 

57.  There  is,  besides,  another  use  of  allegory,  in  enabling 
us  to  speak  of  melancholy  things  in  words  of  a  more  cheering 
nature,  or  to  signify  our^meaning,  for  some  good  purpose*  in 

language  at  variance  with  it ; ||    these  we  have 

already  specified.  If  any  one  does  not  know  by  what  names 
the  Greeks  call  them,  let  him  be  informed  that  they  are 
termed  ca^xafffdg,  affTstff/Ug,  avrs^^atftg,  va^oi/Asa.  58.  There 
are,  however,  some  rhetoricians  who  say  that  these  are  not 
'  species  of  allegory,  but  tropes ;  and  they  support  their  opinion 
by  a  very  forcible  reason  ;  namely,  that  allegory  is  obscure,  but 
that  in  all  these  modes  of  speaking  what  we  mean  is  clearly 
apparent.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration  that  a  genus, 
when  distinguished  into  species,  has  nothing  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  tree  is  distinguished  into  pine,  olive,  cypress,  etc., 

♦  VL  2,  15, 16.  t  Cicero  pro  Cluent  c.  33. 

iSee  sect.  20. 
A  passage  from  a  lost  speech  of  Cicero,  made,  without  doubt» 
against  Clodius  and  Curio ;  see  c.  3,  sect.  81.     Spalding, 

II  In  place  of  the  blank  there  are  in  the  original  the  words  aliud 
textu,  which  are  without  meaning. 
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without  retaining  any  peculiarity  to  itself;  but  allegory  haa 
something  peculiar ;  and  how  could  this  be  the  case,  if  it  were 
not  itself  a  species  ?  But  whether  it  be  a  species  or  a  genus 
is  of  no  moment  in  respect  to  the  use  of  it. 

59.  To  the  four  forms  just  enumerated  is  to  be  added 
flbwcTn^tg/jb6i^  a  kind  of  derision  which  is  dissembled,  but  not 
altogether  concealed. 

When  that  is  said  in  many  words  which  might  be  said  in 
one,  or  certainly  in  fewer,  the  Greeks  call  the  figure  vt^- 
<p^a(sii^  ^a  circuitous  mode  of  speaking,"  which  is  sometimes 
necessary,  especially  when  it  veils  what  cannot  be  plainly 
expressed  wiUiout  offence  to  decency;  as  in  the  phrase  of 
Sallust  ad  requisita  natura,  "for  the  necessities  of  nature."* 
60.  Sometimes  its  object  is  merely  ornament,  as  is  very 
common  among  the  poets  : 

Temput  erai,  quo  prima  quies  mortalibui  cegru 
JncipU,  H  dimo  dtviUi^  grcUistiina  tetyk^f 

"It  was  the  time  at  which  the  first  sleep  commences  to 
weary  mortals,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  gods  spreads  itself 
most  gratefully."  61.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  among  orators, 
but  always  of  a  more  restricted  nature;  for  whatever  might  be 
stated  more  briefly,  but  is  for  the  sake  of  ornament  expressed 
more  fully,  is  v^^i^^aaig,  to  which  the  Latin  name  circumlo- 
eutio  has  been  given;  a  term  not  indeed  very  proper  for 
designating  a  beauty  of  style.  But  as  this  figure,  when  it 
gives  embellishment  to  language,  is  called  periphrasU,  so, 
when  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  it  is  termed  inpasokoyia^  "  re- 
dundancy of  words,"  for  whatever  is  not  of  service,  is  hurtful. 

62.  HyperbaioHr  also,  that  is,  verbi  transgression  "  transpo- 
sition of  words,"  as  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  composition  J 
often  require  it,  we  rank,  not  improperly,  among  the  excel- 
lences of  language.  For  speech  would  often  become  rough  and 
harsh,  lax  and  nerveless,  if  words  should  be  ranged  exactly  in 
their  original  order,  and  if,  as  each  presents  itself,  it  should 
be  placed  side  by  side  of  the  preceding,  though  it  cannot  be 
fisdrly  attached  to  it.     63.  Some  words  and   phrases   must, 

*  Supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  Sallust's  History. 
+  Mn.  ii.  263. 

i  The  text  has  comparoHonis,  but  we  should  doubtlesB  read,  as 
Spalding  says,  compositionia. 
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therefore,  be  kept  back,  others  brought  forward,  and,  as  in 
structures  of  unhewn  stones,  each  must  be  put  in  the  place 
which  it  will  fit ;  for  we  cannot  hew  or  polish  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  close  and  unite  better,  but  we  must  use  them 
as  they  are,  and  find  suitable  places  for  them.  64.  Nor  can 
anything  render  style  harmonious,  but  judicious  changes  in 
the  order  of  words.  It  was  for  no  other  reason*  that  those 
four  words  in  which  Plato  states,  in  the  most  noble  of  his 
works,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the  PirceeuSyf  were  found 
written  several  ways  on  his  tablets,  than  because  he  was 
trying  to  make  order  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
harmony.  J  65 .  When  hyperbaton  takes  place  only  in  two  words, 
it  is  called  di/atfr^o^^,  or  reversio,  as  mecunif  secum,  or  as,  among 
orators  and  historians,  Quibus  de  rebus.  But  what  properly 
takes  the  name  of  hyperbaton,  is  the  removal  of  a  word  to  a 
distance  from  its  natural  place  with  a  view  to  elegance ;  as, 
Animadvertit  judices,  orfinem  accusatoris  oraiionem  in  duas 
divisam  esie  partes ;  for  in  duas  partes  divisam  esse  was  the 
natural  order,  but  would  be  harsh  and  inelegant.  66.  The 
poets,  indeed,  besides  transposing  words,  also  divide  them  ;  as, 

Ifyperhoreo  septem  nvhjecta  trioni  ;§ 

a  liberty  which  prose  does  not  tolerate.  But  the  reason  for 
which  such  a  division  of  a  word  is  called  a  trope,  is,  that 
the  sense  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  uniting  the  two  separate 
parts ;  67,  otherwise,  when  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  sense, 
and  the  structure  only  is  varied,  it  may  rather  be  called  a 
verbal  figure ^\  and  many  writers  diversify  their  language  by 
long  hyperbata  of  this  kind.  What  inconveniences  arise  from 
confusion  of  figures,  I  have  noticed  in  the  proper  place. || 

To  hyperbole,  as  being  a  bolder  sort  of  ornament.  I  have 
assigned  the  last  place.  .It  is  an  elegant  surpassing  of  the 
truth  ;  and  is  used  equally  for  exaggerating  and  extenuating. 
68.  It  may  be  employed  in  various  ways ;  for  we  may  either 

•  The  Republic. 

t  See  Diog.  Laert.  iiL  37  ;  Dionys.  Halicam.  vol.  v.  p.  209  ed.  Heisk. 

t  [QadLm]  qtidd  eum  guoque  Ttiaxim^  facere  experiretur,"]  These  words 
are  in  some  way  corrupt.  Gesner  supposes  the  sense  to  be  qud.in,  quod 
eum  [sermonem]  facere  [numerosum]  maxima  experiretur.  That  qudm 
is  wanting  before  qibdd  eY&ry  editor  has  seen,  though  no  one  has 
inserted  it  in  the  text. 

§  Virg.  Georg.  iii  381.  ||  See  sect.  60,  and  c.  2,  sect  14. 
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say  what  is  more  than  the  truth,  as,  Vomiting,  he  filled  his  lap 
and  the  whole  tribunal  with  fragments  of  undigested  food;^ 
and, 

QemiMqw  iMmi%t%Mr 
^  In  caihm,  9copuli,f 

Two  rocks  rise  threateningly  towards  the  sky ; 

or  we  exaggerate  one  thing  hy  reference  to  another ;  as, 

Credos  innare  rewlsas 
OydadcUft 

You  would  have  thought  the  Cyclades  uptom 
Were  floating  on  the  deep ; 

69.  or  by  comparison ;  as, 

Fvlmmis  odor  aUsy% 

Swifter  than  the  wings 
Of  lightning ; 

or  by  something  of  a  characteristic  natiire  : 

IHa  vd  intactce  segetis  per  sv/mma  volaret 
Chramina,  nee  cursu  tenerca  kesisset  aristas,\\ 
She  o'er  the  rising  tops  of  untouch'd  com 
Would  fly,  nor  in  her  course  the  tender  ears 
Would  hurt; 

or  by  a  metaphor,  as  in  the  word  volaret,  "  would  fly."  70. 
Sometimes,  too,  one  hyperbole  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
another,  as  Cicero,  in  speaking  against  Antony,^  says.  What 
Charyhdis  was  ever  so  voracious  ?  what  Charyhdis,  do  I  say  ? 
If  such  a  monster  ever  eodsted,  it  was  hut  one  animal,  hut  the 
whole  ocean,  hy  Hercules,  would  scarcely  have  been  able,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  have  swallowed  up  so  many  things,  so  widely 
dispersed,  and  lying  in  places  so  distant,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
timet  71  But  I  have  noticed,  as  I  think,  an  exquisite  figure 
of  this  kind  in  Pindar,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  in  the  book 
which  he  has  called 'T^vo/:  for  he  says,  that  the  impetuosity 
of  Hercules  in  attacking  tlie  Meropes,  who  are  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  island  of  Cos,  was  comparable  neither  to  fire,  nor 
wind,  nor  the  sea,  but  to  lightning,  as  if  other  objects  were 

♦  Cicero  Philipp.  ii  25.  +  ^n.  i.  162. 

t  JEn.  viii.  691.  §  ^n.  v.  319. 

II  ^n.  vii  808.  H  Philipp.  ii.  27. 
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insufficient,  and  lightning  only  suitable,  to  give  a  notion  of  his 
rapidity.*  72  This  Cicerof  may  be  thought  to  have  imitated, 
when  he  said  of  Verres,  There  arose  in  Sicily y  after  a  long 
interval  of  time,  not  a  Dionysius,  nor  a  Phalaris,  (for  that 
islandj  in  d-ays  of  old,  produced  many  cruel  tyrants^)  hut  a 
monster  of  a  new  kind,  though  endued  with  that  ferocity  which  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  in  those  parts ;  since  I  believe  that  tw 
Charybdis  or  Scylla  was  ever  so  destructive  to  ships  in  those 
seas  as  he  was.  73.  There  are  also  as  many  modes  of  ex- 
tenuating as  of  magnifying:  Virgil  says  of  a  flock  of  lean 
sheep, 

Vix  ossibua  7icerent,t 

They  scarcely  hang  together  by  their  bones. 

Or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  a  book  of  jests, 

Ftmdum  Varro  vocat,  quem  pomm  mittere  fundd, 
Ni  tamen  exciderU  qud,  cavafvmda  p(Uet.% 

But  even  in  the  use  of  the  hyperbole  some  moderation  must 
be  observed ;  for  though  every  hyperbole  is  beyond  belief,  it 
ought  not  to  be  extravagant ;  since,  in  no  other  way  do  writers 
more  readily  fall  into  xaxo^fj?Ja,  "exorbitant  afifectation."  74. 1 
should  be  sorry  to  produce  the  vast  number  of  absurdities  that 
have  sprung  from  this  source,  especially  as  they  are  by  no 
means  unknown  or  concealed.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  hyperbole  Ues,  but  not  so  as  to  intend  tojdeceive  by  lying ; 
and  we  ought,  therefore,  the  more  carefully  to  consider,  how 
far  it  becomes  us  to  exaggerate  that  in  which  we  shall  nat  foe 

*  This  work  of  Pindar  is  lost.  Burmann  observes  that  there  are 
allusions  to  this  expedition  of  Hercules,  Nem.  iv.  41,  and  Isthm.  vi  46. 

+  In  Verr.  v.  66. 

i  Virg.  EcL  ui.  103. 

f  It  is  useless  to  try  to  translate  this  epigram,  or  render  it  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  who  does  not  understand  the  Latin  language. 
Whether  the  word  Varro  has  any  right  to  a  place  in  it,  is  very 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  inserted  by  Aldus  Manutius 
merely  on  conjecture ;  some  manuscripts  have  veto,  others  vecto,  others 
vero,  Spalding  would  read  FtMvdrtMn^  Vecte,  vocas,  &c.,  and  supposes 
that  the  epigram  was  made  on  some  fellow  who  was  boasting  of  hifl 
lands,  which  Cicero  ridicules  as  being  so  small  that  they  might  be  put 
into  a  sling,  and  might  even  fall  out  of  it  before  they  could  be  properly 
discharged  from  it.  For  Cicero  in  quodam  jocvlari  Ubello,  with  which 
the  epigram  is  prefaced,  Spalding  would  read  Cicero  est  in  gtiodam 
Jocvlattu  Vetto. 
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believed.  It  very  often  raises  a  laugh ;  and  if  the  laugh  be 
on  the  side  of  the  speaker,  the  hyperbole  gains  the  praise  of 
wit,  but,  if  otherwise,  the  stigma  of  folly.  75.  It  is  in  common 
use,  as  much  among  the  imleamed  as  among  the  learned ; 
because  there  is  in  all  men  a  natural  propensity  to  magnify  or 
extenuate  ^at  comes  before  them,  and  no  one  is  contented 
with  the  exact  truth.  But  such  departure  from  the  truth  is 
pardoned,  because  we  do  not  affirm  what  is  false.  76.  In  a 
word,  the  hyperbole  is  a  beauty,  when  the  thing  itself,  of 
which  we  have  to  speak,  is  in  its  nature  extraordinary ;  for  we 
are  then  allowed  to  say  a  little  more  than  the  truth,  because 
the  exact  truth  cannot  be  said ;  and  language  is  more  efficient 
when  it  goes  beyond  reality  than  when  it  stops  short  of  it. 
But  on  this  head  I  have  here  said  enough,  because  I  have 
spoken  on  it  more  fully  in  the  book  in  which  I  have  set  forth 
the  CatLses  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence. 
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BOOK  IX. 
CHAPTER  L 

Of  figures ;  often  confounded  with  tropes,  §  1—3.  Difi^erence  between 
them,  4 — 6.  Name  not  of  great  importance,  7 — 9.  The  word 
Figure  is  taken  by  some  in  a  more  extended,  by  others  in  a  more 
confined,  sense,  10—14.  Two  kinds  of  figures,  those  of  thought 
and  those  of  words,  15—18.  Of  figures  of  thought,  19—21. 
Some  make  them  too  numerous,  22—24.  Quotation  from  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  26 — 36.    Another  from  Cicero's  Orator,  37—45. 

1.  As  I  have  treated,  in  the  preceding  book,  concerning 
tropes,  there  now  follows  that  part  of  my  work  which  relates 
to  figures,  (they  are  in  Greek  called  fl^^/otara,)  and  which  is 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  connected  with  what  goes  before ; 
for  pian^  have  considered  that  figures  are  tropes ;  because, 
whether  tropes  take  their  name  from  being  formed  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  or  from  making  changes  in  language,  (whence 
they  are  also  called  motus*)  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
both  those  peculiarities  are  found  equally  in  figures.  2.  The 
use  of  them  is  also  the  same ;  for  they  add  force  to  our 
thoughts,  and  confer  a  grace  upon  them.  Nor  have  authors 
been  wmting  to  give  tropes  the  name  of  figures^  among  whom 
^  is  Caius  Artorius  Proculus.f  3.  The  resemblance  betweeu 
j  them  is  indeed  so  striking,  that  it  is  not  easy'for  every  one  to 
(I  tell  the  difference ;  for  though  some  species  of  both  are 
evidently  distinct,  (even  while  there  still  remains  a  general 
similarity  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  both  deviate  from 
simple  and  direct  language  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
beauties  of  styl^j^)  yet  othei-s  are  divided  by  a  very  narrow 
boundary,  as  irony,  for  example,  which  is  numbered  as  well 
among  figures  of  thought  as  among  tropes  ;|  while  as  to  peri' 
phrasisy  and  hyperhaton,  and  onomatopceia,  even  eminent 
authors  have  called  them  figures  of  speech  rather  than  tropes. 
4.  The   difference  between  them,  therefore,  requires  the 

•  See  viii.  5,  36. 

t  Of  this  writer,  supposing  the  name  to  be  correct,  the  learned 
know  nothing,  unless  he  be  the  Artorius  mentioned  by  Festus  under 
the  words  procestria,  tentipellium,  topper,  to  whom  Burmann  aptly 
refers  us.     SpaMing. 

X  V.  10,  44. 
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more  carefully  to  be  specified.  fA  trope,  then,  is  an  expre^-/  ^!^^ 
don  turned  from  its  natural  a^jrrhudpal  sigfiificoHon  to\ 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  style ;  or,  as  most  of  the  1 
grammarians  define  it,  an  expression  altered  from  the  sense  »  • 
which  it  is  proper  to  one  In  which  it  is  not  proper.  A^ouRR 
"(as  is  indicate  J  by  its  very  name)  isjajorm  o£  speech  differing 
frjmuJhe ^.common  and  ordinary  mode  of  jxpression^  5 .  In 
tropes,  accordingly,  some  words  are  substituted  for  others, 
as  in  metaphor,  metonymy,  antonomasia,  metalepsis,  synec- 
doche,  catachresis,  allegory,  and,  generally,  in  hyperbole, 
which  has  place,  however,  both  in  matter  and  in  words. 
Onomatopcna  is  the  coining  of  a  word,  which  word  is  then 
put  for  some  other  word  or  words  which  we  should  have  used 
if  we  had  not  coined  it  6.  Periphrasis,  though  it  commonly 
fills  up  the  place  of  the  term  instead  of  which  it  is  used, 
employs  several  words  for  one.  The  MHro¥,  inasmuch  as  it 
generally  partakes  of  the  antonomasia,  becomes,  by  union  with 
it,  a  trope.*  In  the  hyperhaton  there  is  a  change  of  order, 
and  many,  therefore,  exclude  that  kind  of  figure  from  among 
tropes  ;  itHransfers,  however,  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word,t  from 
its  own  place  to  another.  7.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  necessary 
to  figures  ;  for  a^ure  may  consist  of  natural  words  arranged 
IB  their  common  order.  As  to  irony,  how  it  comes  to  be 
sometimes  a  trope,  and  sometimes  a  figure,  I  shall  explain  in 
the  proper  place ;  J  for  I  allow  that  3ie  two  appeUations  are 
applied  to  it  indifferently,  and  I  am  aware  what  complicated 
and  subtle  disputations  the  question  about  the  name  has 
originated ;  but  they  have  no  relation  to  my  present  object ; 
and  it  is  of  no  importance  how  a  trope  or  a  figure  is  termed, 
provided  it  be  understood  of  what  use  it  is  in  style.  8.  The 
nature  of  things  is  not  changed  by  a  change  in  their  appella- 
tions ;  and  as  men,  if  they  take  a  name  different  from  that 
which  they  had,  are  still  the  same  persons,  so  the  forms  of 
expression,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  they  be  called 
tropes  or  figures,  are  still  of  the  same  efficacy,  for  their  use 
does  not  consist  in  their  name  but  in  their  influence  ;  just  as 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  a  cause,  it  is  of  no  consequence 

«  We  speak  in  a  trope,  and  adopt  the  cmUynofiMUUi,  when  we  use 
Pelides,  for  example,  by  itself,  for  Achilles,  If  we  use  the  two  in  con- 
junction, Achilles  Pelides,  "  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,"  Pelides  is  but  an 
epithetan.    See  viii.  6,  29 ;  vi.  8,  69. 

f  As  in  the  verse  of  Viigil  cited  viii.  6,  66. 

t  C.  2,  sect.  4i.  L 
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whether  we  call  it  the  conjectural,  or  the  negative,  or  one  ahout 
fact,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,'*  provided  we  understand  that  the 
question  is  the  same.  9.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best,  in  respect 
to  forms  of  speech,  to  adopt  the  terms  generally  received,  and 
to  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  thing,  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  thgtjhe  trope  and 
thg-^gV^'^-^f^^"  ^^^^  ^"  *^^  **^"\fi  ftftntences  ;  for  stylets 
diversified  as  well  by  metaphorical  words,  as  by  words  in  their 
natural  sense.f 

10.  But  there  is  no  small  disagreement  among  authors,  as 
to  what  is  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  figure,  and  how  many 
genera  of  figures  there  are,  and  how  many  and  what  species. 
We  must,  therefore,  first  of  all  consider  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  word  figure ;  for  it  is  used  in  two  senses  ; 
/Signifying,  in  the  one,  any  form  of  words,  whatever  it  may  be, 
^  as  bodies,  of  whatever  they  be  composed,  have  some  certain 
shape  ;  in  the  other,  in  which  it  is  properly  termed  a  figure, 
— >  any  deviation,  either  in  thought  or  expression,  from  the 
ordinary  Imd  simple  method  of  speaking,  as  our  bodies  assume 
different  postures  when  we  sit,  lie,  or  look  back.  11.  When, 
thef6f6re,  a  speaker  or  writer  uses  constantly,  or  too  frequently, 
the  same  cases,  or  tenses,  or  numbers,  or  even  feet,  we  gene- 
rally admonish  him  to  vary  his  figures  in  order  to  avoid 
imiformity.  12.  In  using  this  expression,  we  speak  as  if  all 
language  had  its  figure ;  as  also  when  we  say  that  cursitare  is 
of  the  same  figure  as  lectitare,  that  is,  is  formed  in  the  same 
way.  If  we  adopt  the  first  and  general  sense,  then,  there 
will  be  no  part  of  language  that  is  not  figured ;  and  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that  sense,  we  must  consider  that  ApoUodorus 
(if  we  trust  the  report  of  CsBcilius)  justly  thought  that  precepts 
on  this  head  would  be  numberless.  13.  But  if  particiiar 
habits,  and,  as  it  were,  gestures  of  language,  are  to  receive  this 
designation,  that  only  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  figure,  which 
deviates,  by  poetical  or  oratorical  phraseology,  from  the  simple 
and  ordinary  modes  of  speaking.  Thus  we  shall  be  right  in 
saying  that  one  sort  of  style  is  aayv^fidriCTov^  or  destitute  of 
figures,  (and  this  is  no  small  fault,)  and  another  Its^nfs^o.riCfiUov, 
or  diversified  with  figures.  14.  This  sense  of  the  word, 
however,  ZoilusJ  limited  too  narrowly,  for  he  thought  that 

*  See  iii  6,  15,  39.  f  Comp.  sect.  7. 

t  The  same  Zoilua  that  assailed  Homer.    He  wrote  on  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  various  other  subjects* 
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only  a  figure  in  which  something  is  pretended  to  be  said 
different  from  what  is  really  said ;  and  I  know  that  the  word 
figure  is  vulgarly  taken  in  this  sense ;  whence  certain  subjects 
for  exercise  in  oratory,  of  which  I  shall  speak  a  little  farther 
on,  are  caHWed  figurative.*  L.et  t^  definijionjofja.  fig[ure._thftnj 
^^JLM^CW'.Oij^^^  ^f^^l^y  y^T^^  fro^  cofnmoii  usage, 

15.  Some  rhetoricians  bav**  thoiig^*^^  t^**^  *\M>ra  xpflt^  i^^^f  qq^ 
^indoffigyres ;  tBough  they  were  led  to  adopt  ttb^t  npininn  by 
different^nsiderations  ;  for  some  said  that  all  figures  lay  in 
^words,  because  a  change  in  the  words  produced  a  change  also 
in  the  thought ;  others  said  that  they  all  lav  in  the  thought, 
because  it  is  to  thoughts  that  words  are  adapted.  16.  But 
with  both  these  parties  there  is  evident  sophistry ;  for  the 
same  tilings  are  constantly  expressed  in"  dinerent"  ways,  and 
the  thought  remains  the  same  while  the  language  is  sJtered ; 
and  a  figure  of  thought  may  be  expre43sed  in  various  figures  of 
words ;  for  the  one  figure  lies  in  a  conception  of  the  mind,  afid 
the  other  in  the  expression  of  that  conception ;  but  th^  are 
fluently  found  in  union  ;  as  in  the  sentence,  Jamjam, 
DoktbeUa,  negue  me  tui,  neque  tuorum  liber^,  &c.,  '*Now, 
Dolabella,  I  tave  no  pity  for  you,  or  for  your  children,**  &c.f 
For  the  conversion  of  the  address  firom  the  judge  to  Dolabella  J 
lies  in  the  thought ;  jamjam  and  UberUm  are  figures  of  words.§ 

17.  It  is  admitted,  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  among  most  authors,  ' 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fi^reS;  those  of  diavo/a,  that  is,iiL 
^hjj^gj^jj]^  mens,  sensm,  or  sehtentiay  for  they  are  designated  by  all 
those  terms,  and  those  of  Xt^/c,  that  is,  of  word^^ Q t,dic tion .  or  „ 
exprejSSJQPt  or  language,  or  speech,  forthey  have  various 
names,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  which  name  we  call 
them.  18.  Cornelius  Oelsus,  however,  adds  to  figures  of 
speech  and  thought  fi>gures  of  complexion,^  allowing  himself  to 

*  In  which  there  is  something  ironical,  simulatoiy,  or  disiimtilatory. 
"Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  calls  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  oc 
Corond  \6yoQ  itrxiJH'aT kt fikvog,  because  he  pretends  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  Ctesiphon,  while  his  real  object  was  to  justify  himself." 
Capperonier,    See  v.  10,  70 ;  ix.  2,  65. 

+  Cic.  Verr.  L  30.  J  See  iv.  1,  63. 

§  Jamjam  being,  as  Capperonier  remarks,  a  paltUogiOf  or  dupUoft- 
tion ;  and  liberUm  being  contracted  by  syncope. 

n  He  designates,  by  this  term,  such  figures  as  we  use  when  we  wish 
to  give  a  favourable  coloming  to  a  cause  which  is  in  itself  bad  ;  but 
such  figures  of  colouring  must  be  regarded  as  figures  of  thought. 
Tumebus.    See  iv.  2.  94—100. 
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be  swayed,  assuredly,  by  too  great  fondness  for  novelty ;  for 
who  can  suppose  that  such  a  man,  learned  in  other  respects, 
did  not  see  that  figures  of  complexion  must  be  figures  of 
thought  ?t  Figures,  therefore,  like  every  part  of  lajiguage, 
must  necessarily  lie  either  in  thought  or  in  words. 

19.  But  as  it  is  the  order  of  nature  that  we  should  conceive 
thoughts  in  the  mind  before  we  enunciate  them,  I  must 
accordingly  speak  first  of  those  figures  that  relate  to  thought ; 
figures  of  wluch  the  influence  is  so  extensive  and  so  various, 
that  it  makes  itself  apparent,  with  the  utmost  conspicuousness, 
in  every  part  of  oratory ;  for_thQiigh  it  may^  seem  to  be^jjl 
little  importaxice  in  establisHmg  a^^uroof  in.  what  figure  nnr 
{  arguments  are  advanced,  yet  %jires.J5a)j;e.jd3at.we  say-^icaba- 
\  ble,  and  penetrate  imperceptibJ^Linto  the  mind  „gt-tbje.4ttdgfiu 

20.  Indeed,  as,  in  a  passage  of  arms,  it  is  easy  to  see,  parry, 
and  ward  off  direct  and  undisguised  strokes, |  while  side-blows 
and  feints  are  less  observable,  and  as  it  is  a  proof  of  art  to  aim 
at  one  part  when  ^ou  intend  to  hit  another,  so  that  kind  of 
oratory  which  is  free  from  artifice  can  fight  only  with  its  own 
mere  weight  and  force,  but  such  as  disguises  and  varies  its 
attacks  can  assail  the  flank  or  rear  of  an  enemy,  can  turn 
aside  his  weapons,  and  deceive  him  as  it  were  with  a  nod. 

21.  Over  the  feelings  nothing  has  greater  power ;  for  if  the 
look,  the  eyes,  the  gesture  of  a  speaker  has  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  mind,  how  much  more  influence  must  the  air,  as  it 
were,  of  his  speech  have,  when  adapted  to  make  the  impres- 
sion which  he. desires?    But  the  greatest  power  of  figures  is 

Y^hown  in  rendering  oratory  attractive,  either  by  giving  plausi- 
bility to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  by  securing  favour  to  his 
cause,  by  reUeving  weariness  with  variety,  or  by  presenting 
certain  points  in  a  more  becoming  or  safe  light. 

22.  Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  show  what  kinds  of 
figures  are  applicable  to  particular  subjects,  I  must  observe 
that  they  ..are  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  many  writers 
represent  them;  for  all  those  names  of  figures,  whicE  it 
is  so  easy  for  the  Greeks  to  invent,  have  no  influence  with 
me.  23.  First  of  all,  therefore,  those  who  think  that  there 
are  as  many  figures  as  there  are  affections  of  the  mind,  are 
to  be  utterly  disregarded;  not  because  an  affection   of  the 

f  Colores  et  sententias  sentHs  esse,"]  These  words  seem  to  be  in  some 
way  corrupt.  Some  editions  have  sensuvmf  by  which  nothing  is  gained. 
i  See  note  on  v.  18,  64. 
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mind  is  not  a  certain  condition-  of  it,  but  because  a  figure 
(of  which  we  now  speak,  not  in  its  general,  but  in  its  re« 
stricted  sense,)  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  any  condition  of 
the  mind  whaj^yer.  To  testify  anger,  therefore,  in  speakmg, 
or  grief f  or  pitg,  or  fear,  or  confidence,  or  contempt,  is  not  to 
use  a  figure,  any  more  than  to  advise,  or  threaten,  or  entreat, 
or  excuse.  24.  But  what  deceives  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  question  sufficiently,  is,  that  they  find  figurative  expres-  ,  . 
sions  in  all  such  modes  of  thought,  and  produce  examples  of 
them  from  speeches ;  a  task  by  no  means  difficult,  since  there 
is  no  part  of  oratory  which  is  not  open  to  figures ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  admit  a  figure  and  another  to  be  a  figure  ;  for  I  shall 
not  shun  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  thoroughly  explaining  the  thing.  25.  My  opponents, 
I  know,  will  point  to  figures  in  orators  expressing  anger,  or 
pity,  or  entreaty;  but  to  he  angry,  or  to  pity^  or  to  entreat,  will  not 
for  that  reason  be  a  figure.  Cicero,  indeed,  includes  all  the 
embeUishments  of  oratory  under  this  head,  adopting,  as  I  con- 
sider, a  kind  of  middle  course ;  not  intimating,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all~sorts  of  phrases  are  to  be  regarded  as  figures,  nor, 
on  the  other,  thpse  only  which  assume  a  form  at  variance  with 
common  usage  ;  but  making  all  such  expressions  figurative  as 
are  most  brilliant,  and  most  effective  iu  impressing  an  au- 
dience. This  judgment  of  his,  which  he  has  delivered  in  two 
of  his  works,  I  subjoin  word  for  word,  that  I  may  not  with- 
hold from  the  reader  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  author. 

26.  In  the  third  book  De  Oratore,*  is  the  following  passage : 
**  But  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  words,  when  we 
have  acquired  that  smoothness  of  junction,  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  whicli  I  have  explained,  our  whole  style  of  oratory 
is  to  be  distinguished  and  ff^giiflntly  i^prapf^fspd  with  bril- 
JianJLlight8|  as  it_were,  of  thoughts  and  of  lant^uaf^^e.  27.  For 
the  dwelling  on  a  single  circumstance  has  often  a  considerable 
eflfect;  and  a  clear  Ulmtration,  and  exhibition  of  matters  to 
the  eye  of  the  audience,t  almost  as  if  they  were  transacted 
before  them.  This  has  wonderful  influence  in  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  affiedr,  both  to  illustrate  what  is  represented, 
and  to  amplify  it ;  so  that  the  point  which  we  magnify  may 
appear  to  the  audience  to  be  really  as  great  as  the  powers  of 
our  language  can  represent  it.  Opposed  to  this  is  rapid  -. 
transition  over  a  thing,  which  may  often  be  practised.     There 

♦  C.  62,  53.  t  Quint,  ix.  2,  40.    cvl  oteoWcix 
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is  also  signification  that  more  is  to  be  understood  than  you 
have  expressed,  distinct  and  concise  hr^vity,  and  extenuation; 
28.  and,  what  borders  upon  this,  ridicule,  not  very  3iberent 
from  that  which  was  the  object  of  Caesar's*  instructions ;  and 
digression  from  the  subject,  and,  when  gratification  has  thus 
been  afiForded,  the  return  to  the  subject  ought  to  be  happy  and 
elegant :  proposition  of  what  you  are  about  to  say,  transition 
from  what  has  been  said,  and  return  to  the  subject ;  repetition: 
apt  conclusion  of  reasoning ;  29.  exacjqeration  or  surpassing  of 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  amplification  or  diminution ;  interro- 
Ration,  and,  akin  to  this,  as  it  were,  considerjjtion  or  seeming 
inquiry,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  your  own  opinion ;  and 
dissimulation,  thejiumour  of  saying  one  thing  and  signifying 
another,  which  steals  into  the  minds  of  men  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  which  is  extremely  pleasing  when  it  is  well 
managed,  not  in  a  vehement  strain  of  language,  but  in  a 
conversational  style;  30.  also  doubt,  and  distribution :  and 
correction  of  yourself,  either  before  or  after  you  have  said  a 
thing,  or  when  you  repel  any  thing  from  yourself ;  there  is 
also  premunition.  with  regard  to  what  you  are  going  to  prove ; 
there  is  the  /yfl^^pri'«/*p  of  ^amp.  to  another  person ;  there  is 
communication  or  consultation,  as  it  were,  with  the  audience 
before  whom  you  are  speaking ;  imitaiion  of  manners  and 
character,  either  with  names  of  persons  or  without,  which  is  a 
great  ornament  to  a  speech,  and  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  even  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  often  also  to  rouse 
them ;  31.  the  introduction  of  fictitious  charact&Sy  the  most 
heightened  figure  of  exaggeration;  there  is  description; 
falling  into  a  wilful  mistake;  excitement  of  tfjd  andienft  to 
cheerfulness ;  anticipation ;  comparison  and  example^^J^o 
figures' which  hav^BTvefrgrear  ettect :  divisjon ;  interruption ; 
conitAiW^  suppression ;  commendation ;  32.  a  certain  freedom 
and  even  uncontfoUeWness  of  language  for  the  purpose  of  exagge- 
fUi^iti^ri^WIIWT^oSf^;  ^fdmlsFrdeprecatian; .  bsseeahing ; 
slight  deviation  from  your  intended  course,  but  not  like 
digression;  which  I  mentioned  before ;  expurgation :  concilia- 
tion ;  qtiggk  ,•  wishing ;  execration.  33.  Buch  are  the  figures 
in  which  thoughts  give  lustre  to  speech. 

*  One  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero  De  Oratore;  see  b.ii  c.  3. 

t  Contentio.]  Ellendt,  on  Cicero  de  Oratore,  supposes  that  by  thii 
word  some  species  of  comparison  is  meant.  Tumebus  thinks  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ddviuaic,  *'  vehemence."  t 
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"  Of  words  themselves,  as  of  arms,  there  is  a  sort  of  \ 
threatening  and  attack  for  use,  and  also  a  management  for  ) 
grace.     For  the  reiteration  of  words  has  sometimes  a  peculiar  I 
force,  and  sometimes  elegance;   as  well  as  the  variatiofi  or\ 
deflexion  of  a  word  from  its  common  signification ;  and  the.  \ 
freqaent  repet^on  of  the  same  word  in  the  beginning,  anji   * 
recurrence  to  itat  the  ena,  of  a  period ;  forcible  emphasis  on 
m  ;^  odQunctwn;  progression  :\  a 


the  same  wofd3;  ddmrmctld^ 

'sort  of  distinctimi  as  to  some  word  often  used ;  the  recaU  of  a 
word;  the  use  of  words  also  which  end  similarly,  or  have 
similar^  cadences,  6f  Which  balance  one  kflftther.  or  which  cor- 
respond to  one  another.  94.  mere  is  also  a  certain  gradation, 
a  conversion,^  an  elegant  transposition  of  words ;  there  is  anti- 
thesis, asyndeton,  declination,^  reprehension,^  exclamation^  dimi- 
nution f^  and  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  different  cases ;  the 
referring  of  what  is  derived  from  many  particulars  to  each 
particular  singly ;  reasoning  subservient  to  your  proposition, 
and  reasoning  suited  to  the  order  of  distribution ;  concession ; 
35.  and  again  another  kind  of  doubt  ;••  the  introduction  of 
something  unexpected  ,-tt  enumera^Mn ;  another  correction  ;%% 
division ;^%  continuation;  interruption;  image ;\\\\  answering 
your  own  questions ;  immutoition  ;%^  disjunction  ,*♦**  order  ;W\ 

•  Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  <rvfiw\oicil,  or  koivStvic,  when 
phrases  begin  and  end  with  the  same  word ;  see  examples  in  a  3,  nect. 
30,  31. 

i*  It  is  uncertain  what  figure  is  meant  by  progretsio, 

t  An  antithetic  position  of  words,  as  Esse  tU  vivcu,  non  vivere  ut  edcu. 
Ellendt,  on  Cic.  de  Orat. 

§  The  same  as  the  dvTtfifratoXr^  of  Quintilian,  c.  3,  sect.  85. 

II  Or  correction.    See  c.  2,  sect.  18.  %  Litotes, 

**  How  this  kind  of  doubt  differs  from  that  which  is  mentioned 
among  figures  of  thought,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  EUmdt,  on  Cic.  de 
Qrat.  One  refers,  perhaps,  to  doubt  respecting  a  thought ;  the  other 
to  doubt  about  the  use  of  a  word.  tf  Quint,  ix.  3,  90. 

X%  Correction  in  regard  to  a  w^rd ;  different  from  that  mentioned 
in  sect.  30.  %%' Diewpatio.]  See  Quint,  ix.  3,  39. 

nil  'EiKwv,  or  similitude,  9^  fruit  of  the  mind  for  thought. 

ifflf  *AXXotw(ric  :  c.  3,  sect.  92. 

••*  Or  accurate  distinction.  The  writer  ad  fferennium,  ir.  27, 
gives  this  example  :  Formce  dignitoM  ott^  morho  defioretdt,  aut  vetustcUe 
extinguitur.  Were  we  to  omit  the  last  word,  we  should  use  the  figure 
conjunction,  referring  both  the  ablatives  to  one  verb. 

ttt  To^ic.  Rutilius  Lupus,  ii.  17,  gives  this  example;  Nam 
vehementer  eorum  vitOs  inveki  non  licebat ;  retioere  omnino  non 
expediebat ;  suspiciosi  lo^  potissimiim  placebat.  A  dear  specification 
of  particulars. 
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relation  ;•  digression  ,*f  and  circumscription  %  36.  These  are 
the  figures,  and  others  like  these,  or  there  may  even  be  more, 
which  adorn  language  by  peculieirities  in  thought  and  in 
structure  of  style." 

Most  of  these  forms  of  language,  though  not  all,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Orator, %  and  with  somewhat  greater  distinctness ; 
for,  after  having  spoken  of  figures  of  speech  and  thought,  he 
adds  a  third  division,  relating,  as  he  says,  to  other  virtues,  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  style  : 

37.  "  Those  other  illuminations,  so  to  speak,  which  are  derived 
from  the  arrangement  of  words,  add  great  splendour  to  lan- 
guage ;  for  they  ai'e  like  what  are  called,  in  the  full  decoration 
of  a  theatre  or  forum,  the  insignia,  or  *  most  striking  objects,' 
not  as  being  the  only  ornaments,  but  as  being  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  others.  38.  Such  is  the  effect  of  what  are 
called  illuminations,  and,  as  it  were,  insignia^  of  language ; 
for  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  necessarily  struck  when  words  are 
repeated  and  reiterated,  or  reproduced  with  a  slight  change ;  or 
when  several  sentences  are  begun  or  ended,  or  both,  with  the 
same  word;  or  when  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  doubled, 
either  in  the  body  or  at  the  close  of  a  sentence;  or  when 
one  word  constantly  recurs,  but  not  in  the  same  sense;  or 
when  words  are  used  in  the  sam£  cases  and  with  the  same  ter- 
minations ;  39.  or  when  words  of  a  contrary  sense  are  m  various 
ways  opposed;  or  when  the  force  of  the  language  advances 
upwards  step  by  step ;  or  when  conjunctions  are  omitted,  and 
several  words  or  phrases  are  uttered  without  connexion;  or 
when  we  pass  over  som£  points,  and  explain  why  we  do  so  ;  or 
when  we  correct  ourselves,  with  an  air  of  censUre;  or  when 
any  exclamati/yn,  of  surprise  or  complaint,  is  used ;  or  when 
the  cases  of  the  same  word  are  frequently  changed. 

40.  "  But  the  figures  of  thought  are  of  a  much  higher  cha- 
racter ;  and,  as  T^fipnnsthftnftf^  uses  them  very  frequently,  there 
are  some  who  think  it  is  from  them  that  his  eloquence  receives 
its  greatest  excellence;  for  scarcely  any  subject,  indeed,  is 
treated  by  him  without  the  introduction  of  some  figure  of 

*  See  Quint,  ix.  3,  97. 

+  Digre88io.'\  Digression  has  been  twice  mentioned  before.  Ellendt 
supposes  that  the  word  should  be  expunged.  Perhaps,  from  Quintil. 
ix.  3,  9 1 ,  we  should  read  dinumercUio, 

t  To  this  word  Quintilian  knew  not  what  meaning  to  assign  ;  see  c. 
3^  sect.  91.  §  C.  39. 
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jtljought;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  to  speak  like  an  orator  is  _ 
nothing  else  than  to  illumine  all  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  the 
gfeiter  patt_  of  them,  wrth~"so'me  appearance  of  hrilfiajQcy. 
41.  But  as  you,  Brutus,*  have  a  thorougR  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  thoughts,  why  should  I  give  names  or  examples  ? 
Only  let  the  subject  be  noted  in  your  memory. 

"  The  o^-ator,  therefore,  whom  we  desire  to  see,  will  speak  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  one  and  the  same  thing  under  v 
different  aspects ;  and  to  rest  and  dwell  upon  the  same  j 
thought.  42.  Often,  too,  he  will  speak  so  as  to  extenuate  f 
some  point ;  often  so  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  something ;  or  so 
as  to  decline  and  turn  aside  his  course  of  thought  from  his 
object;  to  state  what  he  designs  to  say;  to  pronounce  a 
conclusive  decision  when  he  has  dispatched  any  point;  to 
retrace  his  steps  occasionally,  and  repeat  what  he  has  said  ; 
to  wind  up  a  course  of  argumentation  with  fresh  proofs ;  to 
press  his  adversary  with  questions  ;  to  reply  to  questions  put 
as  it  were  by  himself ;  to  intimate  that  he  is  to  be  understood 
and  regarded  as  meaning  something  different  from  what  he 
says ;  43.  to  express  doubt  what  he  should  say  in  preference 
to  something  else,  and  how  he  should  say  it  ;•  to  divide  his 
matter  into  heads ;  to  omit  or  disregard  some  points  that  he 
has  specified  ;  to  fortify  some  by  anticipation ;  to  throw  blame 
upon  his  adversary  for  the  very  things  for  which  he  himself 
is  censured  ;  to  seem  to  consult,  at  times,  with  his  audience, 
and  occasionally  even  with  his  opponent;  44.  to  describe 
the  characters  and  convei'sations  of  men ;  to  introduce  dumb 
objects  as  speaking ;  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  subject 
which  is  under  discussion  ;  to  excite  the  audience,  frequently, 
to  mirth  and  laughter;  to  obviate  objections  that  he  sees 
likely  to  arise ;  to  compare  similar  cases ;  to  adduce  ex- 
amples; to  make  distinctions  of  persons,  attributing  one 
thing  to  one,  and  another  to  another ;  to  check  the  interrup- 
tions of  his  adversary  ;  to  observe  that  h ft  iff  «i^T^^-  ^"  fv^rfAii^ 

Oculars ;  to  show  on  what  pomts  the  judge  must  be  on  his 


guard  ;  to  hazard  at  times  thn  boldgat  ngirrtinnf! ;  to  manifest 
even  anger;  to  utter  reproaches  now  and  then  ;  to  use  depre- 
cation and  entreaty ;  to  remove  unfavourable  impressions ;  to 
digress  a  little  from  his  subject  ;t  to  utter  wishes  or  execra- 

*  To  whom  Cicero's  Orator  is  addressed. 

t  Ut  aproposito  dedinetaliquafUulum.]  A  repetition  apparently  made  by 
Cicero  unawares.  He  had  said  previously,  sect.  42,  Ut  dedinet  aproposUo, 
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tioDs ;  and  to  assume  a  familiar  tone  towards  those  to  whom 
he  is  speaking.  45.  Let  him  aim  also  at  other  virtues,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  of  oratory.  He  will  adopt  brevity,  for 
instance,  if  his  subject  require  it ;  he  will  often  set  a  thing, 
by  his  eloquence,  before  the  eyes  of  his  hearers ;  he  will 
amplify  it  beyond  what  can  possibly  have  taken  place ;  what 
he  intimates  will  often  be  more  than  what  he  says ;  he  will 
often  assume  cheerfulness,  and  indulge  in  an  imitation  of  life 
and  nature.  *  By  such  means  (for  you  see  as  it  were  a  forest* 
before  you)  the  full  power  of  eloquence  must  make  itself 
manifest." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Quintilian  makes  ficcurea  less  numerous  than  Cicero  and  some  other 
writers,  §  1 — 5.  Of  interrogation,  6 — 15.  Of  prolepsis  or  antici- 
pation, 16 — 18.  Doubt,  19.  Communication  or  pretence  of  con- 
sultation with  the  audience,  20 — 24.  Permission,  25.  Modes  of 
simulation,  26—29.  Of  personification,  30 — 33.  Pretended 
writings,  and  parodies,  84,  35.  Other  fictions  of  persons,  36,  ,37. 
Apostrophe,  38,  39.  Vivid  or  representative  narration  and 
description,*  40- -43.  Irony,  44—63.  Aposiopesis,  54 — 67.  Of 
imitation  of  other  persons'  manner,  and  some  other  figures,  58 — 
63.  Emphasis,  64.  Of  figuratas  ccytUroversicB,  causes  in  which 
figurative  language  is  adopted,  65,  66.  Such  language  is  used 
when  it  is  unsafe  to  speak  plainly,  67 — 75.  When  respect  for 
some  person  puts  a  restraint  on  the  speaker,  76—96.  Or  where  a 
fairer  opportunity  for  speaking  is  sought,  96 — 99.  Comparison, 
100,  101.     Other  figures  mentioned  by  <iiflferent  writers,  101 — 107. 

I .  He,  therefore,  who  shall  think  proper  to  consider  the  figures 
of  words  and  thought  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  I  myself 
contemplate  them,  will  have  something  to  follow ;  nor  would 
I  venture  to  say  that  anything  can  be  ofifered  on  the  subject 
better  than  what  Cicero  has  stated  ;  but  I  would  wish  him  to 
read  Cicero's  remarks  with  a  reference  to  my  views ;  for  I 
purpose  to  treat  only  of  those  figures  of  thought  which  deviate 
from  common  modes  of  expression ;  a  method  which  has  been 
adopted,  I  observe,  by  many  extremely  learned  men.  2.  All 
those  embellishments  of  language,  however,  even  such  as  are 
of  a  different  kind,  are  such  necessary  qualities  of  oratory, 
that  a  speech  could  scarcely  be  imagined  to  be  produced 
without  them  ;  for  how  can  a  judge  be  instructed,  if  there  be 

•  Silvam.']  I  have  translated  this  word  "  forest."  There  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  sort  of  sUva  mentioned  in  x.  8,  17j^  , 
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wanting  lucid  e^landtion,  statement,  offer  of  proofs,  definition 
of  the  point  in  question,  distinction,  exposition  of  the  speaker's 
own  opinion,  just  conclusion  from  arguments,  anticipation  of 
objections,  comparisons^  examples,  digestion  and  distribution  of 
matter,  occasional  interruption  of  our  opponent,  restraint  on 
him  when  he  interrupts  ourselves,  assertion,  justification,  de- 
structive attacks  ?  3.  What  could  eloquence  do  at  all,  if  the 
privileges  of  amplification  and  extenuation  were  withheld  from 
it  ?  amplification,  which  gives  an  intimation  of  more  than  has 
heeu  expressed,  that  is,  sfifaeig,  and  which  allows  us  to  go 
hejond  and  exceed  reality ;  extenuation,  which  includes  dimi- 
nution and  palliation.  What  strong  impressions  on  the 
feelings  would  he  made,  without  boldness  of  speech,  without 
giving  the  rein  to  passion,  without  invectives,  wishes,  and  impre- 
cations ?  Or  what  gentler  impressions,  unless  thej  be  promoted 
by  recommendation  of  ourselves  to  our  hearers,  by  conciliating 
their  good-will,  and  exciting  them  to  cheerfulness  f  4.  What 
pleasure  could  be  afforded,  or  what  indication  even  of  mode- 
rate learning,  by  a  speaker,  if  he  kuew  not  how  to  enforce 
some  points  by  repetition,  and  others  by  dwelling  upon  them ; 
how  to  make  a  digression,  and  return  to  his  subject;  how  to 
remove  a  charge  from  himself,  and  traivsfer  it  to  another ;  and 
how  to  judge  what  particulars  should  be  omitted,  or  represented 
as  important  ?  In  such  arts  consists  the  lif<^  fln(^  ftnftrgv  nf 
oratory ;  and,  if  thejjbe  taken  froin^  jt^  it  is.jpiritlfiaa» JJld 
wants  as  it  were  a  soul'to  apunate  its  body.  5.  But  these 
■qealities  ought  not  only  be  found  in  eloquence,  but  also  to  be 
variously  dispersed  throughout  it,  that  they  may  charm  the 
auditor  with  every  kind  of  melody,  such  as  we  perceive  pro- 
duced from  musical  instruments.  These  excellences,  how- 
ever, generally  present  themselves  obviously ;  they  do  not 
disguise,  but  manifest  themselves.  Yet  they  admit,  as  I 
said,*  of  figures,  as  may  be  sufficiently  proved  from  the  figure 
of  which  I  shall  immediately  proceed  to  speak. 

6.  What  is  more  common  than  interrogare,  **  to  ask,**  or 
percontari,  "  to  question  ?"  for  we  use  both  terms  indifferently, 
though  one  seems  to  apply  properly  to  mere  desire  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  other  to  tiiat  of  establishing  proof.  But  the 
thing  itself,  by  whatever  name  it  be  distinguished,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  many  varieties  of  figure.  Let  us  begin  with  those  by 
which  proof,  to  which  I  have  given  the  first  place,  is  rendered 
.    •  C.  1,  sect.  24. 
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more  strong  and  efficacious  *    7.  It  is  a  simple  interrogation  to 
say, 

Sed  voB  quf tandem  t  qmbus  aut  venistia  ctb  oris  1  + 
But  who  are  you,  or  from  what  coasts  arriVd  ? 

But  it  is  an  interrogation  with  a  figure,  when  it  is  adopted, 
not  for  the  sakeof  seeking  ip^Rrmation,  but  in  order  to  attack 
the  pggoiTtnferrogated ;  for  "exainple,  What  was  your  drawn 
8W(ylrS  doing,  Tubero,  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia  /J  and,  How 
long,  I  pray,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  owr  patience  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  your  machinatio7is  are  discovered?^  and  so  on, 
through  the  whole  of  the  passage.     8.  How  much  more  ani- 
mated is  such  a  mode  of  expression  tlian  to  say,  You  abuse 
our  patience  a  long  time;  your  machinations  are  discovered. 
We  sometimes  ask,  also,  concerning  what  cannot  be  denied ; 
j    as.  Has  Oaius  Fidiculanivs  Falcula^  I  pray,  been  brought  to    A 
\    judgment  / 1|     Or  when  to  find  an  answer  is  difficult ;  as  we  ^ 
I    say  in  common  conversation,  How  ?  How  is  it  possible  ?     Or 
I    to  throw  odium  on  the  person  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  ; 
as  Medea  says  in  Seneca,      Qums  peti  terras  juhes  ?     '*  What 
'•  land  do  you  command  me  to  seek  ?*     9.  Or  to  excite  pity ;  as 
Sinon  in  Virgil, 

Men  qucB  me  teUus,  iiiquit,  quce  me  cequora  possunt 

Acciperet** 

Alas  !  what  land,  he  cries,  what  seas,  can  now 

Receive  me  ? 

Or  to  press  our  opponent,  and  deprive  him  of  all  ground  for 
pretending  not  to  utiderstand  us;  as  Asinius  Pollio  said. 
Do  you  hear  ?  We  are  attacking  the  will  of  a  madman,  I  say, 
.  I  not  of  a  person  who  merely  failed  in  his  duty.  10.  Interro- 
V  I  gation  is  indeed  subservient  to  various  purposes.  It  assists 
in  expressing  indignation : 

*  Incipiamua  emm,  db  iia  quihus  acrior  et  vehementior  fit  probatio, 
quod  primo  loco  po«ttt.l  A  passage  about  which  I  know  not  what  reader 
will  satisfy  himself.  The  words  qiLod  prim^  loco  posui  are  supposed  by 
Spalding  to  refer  to  sect.  2,  where  to  prove  to  the  judge,  and  convince 
him,  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  chief  object  of  oratory,  but  he 
remarks  that  others  might  choose  rather  to  refer  them  to  interrogare. 
Capperonier,  for  probatio,  has  inserted  in  his  text  rogatio,  but  oraiio, 
which  had  also  suggested  itself  to  him^  was  surely  preferable. 

+  ^n.  i.  369.  ^  t  Cic.  Pro  Ligar.  c.  8, 

§  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1.  II  Pro  Cluent.  o.  87. 

H  Sen.  Med.  468.  ••  ^n,  ii.  69. 
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Et  jKwgfuam  nwtnen  Junonyt  adord  f  * 

And  will  any  one  adore 
The  deity  of  Juno  ? 

And  wonder : 

Q^id  non  mortaUa  peetora  eogit, 

Awri  9acra  fames  f  f 

To  what  dost  thou  not  mortal  breasts  impel, 

O  direful  thirst  of  gold  ? 

1 1 .  Sometimes  it  is  a  more  spirited  form  of  command ;  as, 
Non  arma  expedient^  totdque  ex  urhe  eequetUur  tX 
Will  they  not  arms  prepare,  and  forth  pursue 
From  all  the  city  ? 

Sometimes  we  ask  ourselves  ;  as  in  Terence, 

QiUd  igiturfaciam  f  § 

What  shall  I  do,  then? 
12.  A  figure  is  sometimes  adopted,  too,  in  a  reply ;  as 
whmLAPerson  asks  a  guesiiou  aooul  one  ttiinf;^  and  a  reply  is 
madgtojiim  about  another  morejbs^jJiflLxeapondeBtV  purpose,  v 
Ttis  may  be  done,  for  example,  ^ith  the  view  of  aggravating 
a  charge  ;  as  when  a  witness  against  an  accused  person,  being 
asked ,  Whether  he  had  beenbeat&n^tM  Jh£,.M£CU8ed, 

replied.  Although  I  was  innocent  ;\\  or  vnth  the  view  of 
eluding  a  charge  :  which  is  a  more  frequent  case  ;  as  when  the 
question  is,  I  ask  whether  you  have  killed  a  man,  and  the 
reply  given  is,  A  robber ;  or,  Have  you  seized  upon  an  estate  f 
My  otm.^  13.  Or  an  answer  may  be  given  in  such  a  way 
that  defence  may  precede  confession ;  as  in  Virgil's  Bucolics,** 
where  one  shepherd  says  to  another, 

Non  ego  te  vidi  Damonis,  peesime,  caprum 
JSxcipere  intidiia  t 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  catch  a  goat 
Of  Damon's  in  a  snare  ? 

the  reply  is. 

An  mihi  eantando  victw  nan  redderet  iUe  1 
Did  he  not,  overcome  in  song^  refuse 
To  give  it  me  ? 

14.  Similar  to  this  kind  of  answer  is  dissimulation,  which  is 
used   only  to  excite  laughter,   and  has   consequently   been 

*  iEn.  i.  48.  t  iEn.  iii.  66. 

X  Mil.  iv.  592.  §  Eun.  i.  1, 1. 

11  ^he  same  example  is  given  by  JuUus  Rufinianus,  o.  8. 
i[  Compare  vi.  3,  74.    Redding.  **  III.  17. 
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noticed  in  its  proper  place  ;*  for  if  it  be  used  seriously,  it  has 
the  effect  of  a  confession. 

The  practice  also  of  questioning  and  replying  to  one^s  self  is 
generally  not  unpleasing ;  as  Cicero  does  in  his  speech  for 
Ligarius,t  Before  whom,  then,  do  1  say  this?  Before  him, 
assuredly,  who,  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  full  knowled^fe  of 
what  I  have  just  said,  nevertheless  brought  me  hack,  even  hejore 
he  had  seen  me,  to  my  country  ?  15.  In  his  speech  for  Caelius^J 
he  adopts  another  mode,  that  of  supposing  a  question :.  Som^e 
one  wUl  say.  Is  this  your  moral  discipline?  Do  you  thus 
instruct  youth  ?  &c.,  and  he  then  replies,  I,  judges,  if  any 
man  was  ever  of  such  strength  of  mind,  and  so  naturaUy  dis* 
posed  to  virtue  and  chastity,  &c.  Another  method  is,  when 
vou  have  asked  a  person  a  question,  not  to  wait  lor  an j^nsHLer, 
bjit,iiume3iately  to  add  one  yourself;  as.  Was  a  house  wanting 
to  you  ?  But  you  had  one.  Was  ready  money  superabundant 
with  you  ?  But  you  were  in  want.^  This  figure  some  call  per 
suggestionem,  "  by  way  of  hypobole,  or  intimation." 

16.  Interrogation  is  also  made  by  comparison ;  as,  which  of 
the  two,  then,  will  more  easily  give  a  reason  for  his  opinion  ?)\ 
And  in  other  ways,  sometimes  concisely,  sometimes  at  greater 
length,  sometimes  on  one  point,  sometimes  on  several. 

But  what  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  pleadings  is  anticipation,^ 
which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  'jr^oK^'^ti,  and  by  which  we 
prevent  objections  that  may  be  brought  against  us.  It  is 
used,  not  sparingly,  in  other  parts  of  a  speech,  but  is  of  the 
greatest  effect  in  the  exordium.  17.  Though  there  is  in 
reality  but  one  kind  of  it,  yet  it  includes  several  species ;  for 
there  is  prcBmunitio,  **  precaution,'*  as  in  the  speech  of  Cicero 
against  Quintus  Caecilius,**  when  he  premises,  that  having 
always  before  defended,  he  is  now  proceeding  to  accuse ;  there  is 
a  sort  of  confession,  as  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  pleading  for  Rabi- 
rius  Posthumus,tt  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  blamable 
in  his  opinion,  for  having  entrusted  money  to  king  Ptolemy ; 
there  is  a  sort  of  prefatory  statement,  as,  I  will  say,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  charge,%%  &c. ;  there  is  a  kind  o£ 

*  Vl.  3,  68.  By  dissimulation  is  meant  replying  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seem  not  to  understand  the  speaker.  +  C.  3. 

t  C.  17.  §  Cic.  Orat.  a  67.  ||  Pro  Quent.  c.  88. 

%  Prolepsis.    Compare  iv.  1,  49.  **  Div.  in  Verr.  c.  1. 

ft  At  the  beginning,  and  in  c.  9.    See  iv.  1,  46 ;  2, 18. 
Xt  1  know  not  whence  these  words  come,  but  there  is  something 
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$elf-correciion,  as,  /  entreat  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  have  gone 
too  far ;  and  there  is  also,  what  is  very  frequent,  a  species  of 
preparation,  when  we  state  at  some  length,  either  why  we  are 
going  to  do  something,  or  why  we  have  done  it.  18.  The 
force  or  propriety  of  a  word,  too,  is  sometimes  established  by 
prolepsis;  as.  Though  that  was  not  the  punishment,  but  the 
prohibition,  of  crime  ;t  or  by  correction,  as.  Citizens,  citizens, 
I  say,  if  I  may  call  them  by  that  name.f 

19.  Jhubt  also  may  give  an  air  of  truth  to  our  statements, 
as  when  we  feign,  for  example,  to  be  at  a  loss  where  to  begin, 
or  where  to  end,  or  what  to  say  in  preference  to  something  else, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  speak  at  all.  Of  examples  of  such  hesi- 
tation all  speeches  are  full ;  but  one  will  suffice  :  Indeed,^  as 
far  as  concerns  myself,  I  know  not  whither  to  turn.  Can  I 
deny  that  there  was  an  ill  report  of  the  judges  having  been 
bribed  f  20.  This  figure  may  likewise  refer  to  the  past,  for  we 
may  pretend  that  we  have  been  in  doubt 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  doubt  and  that 
sort  of  figure  called  commu^^ation.  which  we  use  either 
when  we  consult,  as  it  were,  our  opponents,  as  Domitius 
Afer  in  pleading  for  Clean tilla,§  In  her  agitation,  she 
knows  not  what  is  permitted  to  her  as  a  woman,  nor  what 
becomes  her  as  a  wife.  Perhaps  chance  has  thrown  you  in  the 
way  of  the  unhappy  woman  in  her  anxiety ;  what  advice  do 
you,  her  brother,  and  you,  the  friends  of  her  father,  offer?  21. 
Or  when  we  pretend  to  deliberate  with  the  judges,  which  is  a 
very  common  artifice,  saying,  what  do  you  advise?  or,  I a^h 
you  yourselves  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Thus  Cato|| 
exclaims,  I  pray  you,  if  you  had  been  in  that  situation,  what 
else  would  you  have  done  ?  and  in  another  place,  Suppose  that 
it  were  a  matter  of  concern  to  you  ally  and  that  you  had  been , 
appointed  to  manage  the  affair,  22.  But  sometimes,  in  such 
communications,  we  subjoin  something  unexpected,  which  is  in 
itself  a  figure  ;  as  Cicero,  in  speaking  against  Verres,^  said, 
What  then  ?  What  do  you  think  that  he  has  committed  ?  Some 
theft,  perhaps,  or  some  robbery  ?  and  then,  when  he  had  kept 

similar  in  the  speech  for  Hilo,  c.  10 :  Dicam  etdm  non  derivandt* 
criminis  cwasd.    Gesner. 

•  From  a  lost  speech  of  Cicero.  f  Cic.  pro  Mursen.  c.  87. 

%  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  1.  §  See  viiL  5, 16. 

H  Ut  Cato,  Cedo,  &c.]  Spalding  thinks  that  the  word  Goto  may  be 
spurious,  and  have  sprung  from  the  following  word  Ctdo, 
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the  minds  of  the  judges  for  a  long  time  in  suspense,  added 
something  far  more  atrocious.  This  figure  Celsus  calls  sttstenta- 
tio*  "  suspension."  23.  It  is,  however,  of  two  kinds ;  for 
frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  raised  an  expec- 
tation of  something  enormous,  we  stoop  to  something  that  is 
either  of  little  moment  or  not  at  all  criminal.  But  as  this  is  not 
always  done  by  communication,  others  have  given  the  figure 
the  name  of  ^a^ddo^ov,  or  surprise.  24.  Let  me  add,  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  even  when  we  speak 
of  something  surprising  having  happened  to  ourselves,  our  lan- 
guage is  figurative  ;  as  in  what  Pollio  says,  I  never  imagined 
it  would  come  to  pass,  judges,  that,  when  Scaurusf  was  accused, 
I  should  have  to  entreat  that  interest  may  have  no  influence 
on  his  trial, 

25.  The  source  of  what  we  call  permission  is  almost  tho 
same  as  that  of  communication,  We  are  said  to  use  this 
figure,  when  we  leave  something  to  he  settled  by  the  judges 
themselves,  or  sometimes  even  by  the  opposite  party ;  as 
Calvus  said  to  Vatinius.J  Assume  a  hold  face,  and  say  that 
you  are  more  worthy  to  he  made  prcBtor  than  Cato, 

26.  As  to  the  figures  which  ai*e  adapted  for  exciting  the  feel- 
ings, they  consist  chiefly  in  simulation;  for  we  feign  that  we 
are  angry,  and  that  we  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  wonder,  or  grieve, 
or  feel  indignant,  or  wish,  or  are  moved  by  other  similar  aflFec- 
tions.  Hence  the  expressions,  Liberatu^s  sum;  respiravi,^ 
"  I  am  freed,  I  have  recovered  my  spirits  ;"  Bene  habet,  **  It 
is  well ;"  Qu^  amentia  est  hcec  ?  "  What  madness  is  this  ?  '* 
O  tempora,  0  mores !  \\  **  0  times,  O  manners !"  Miserum  me ! 
consumptis  enim-  lacrymis  infixus  tamen  pectori  haret  dolor  f^ . 
"  Wretched  that  I  am !  for,  though  my  tears  are  exhausted, 
grief  yet  remains  fixed  in  my  heart,"     And, 

MagncB  nunc  hiicite  terroi/**' 

Qape  now,  0  earth  profound  ! 

27.  This  some  call  exclamation,  and  number  among  verbal 

figures.    When  sufik^exclamations,  however,  arise  from  sincere 

fggliag,  t^ejjL^re  not  figurative  in  the  senge.  ot  which  1  am 

>  speaking;  but/^>ESTrihfy flr^fidtitioug, ahSthe  ofifepiiug  of  ai I, 

1  they  must  indisputably  be  regarded  as  figures.     The  same 

*  Ab  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word  kiroxii'     Tumehis. 

t  See  iv.  1,  69;  vi.  1,  21.  t  VL  1,  18 ;  i.  6,  42. 

§  Cic.  pro  Mil  c.  18.  ||  Cic.  in  CatiL  i  1. 

IT  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  26.  **  From  some  unknown  poet.  Spalding, 
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may  be  said  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  Cornificias  calb 
Ucentia,  and  the  Greeks  ira^^fi<ria  :  for  what  can  be  less  figu- 
rative than  plain  and  sincere  speech  ;  but  under  the  appear- 
ance of  it  there  frequently  lurks  flattery.  28.  Thus  when 
Cicero  says  in  his  speech  for  Ligarius,*  After  the  war  had  been 
commenced,  Cmsar,  and  even,  almost  brought  to  a  conclusion ,  /, 
without  being  driven  by  any  compulsion^  but  of  my  own  pur* 
pose  and  will,  set  ovl  to  joim  that  party  which  had  taken  up 
arms  against  you,  he  not  only  looks  to  the  interest  of  Ligarius, 
but  bestows  the  highest  possible  praise  on  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror.  29.  But  in  the  question,t  What  other  object  had  we 
in  view,  Tubero,  but  that  we  might  possess  the  sam£  power  which 
C^Bsar  now  possesses  ?  he  represents,  with  admirable  art,  the 
cause  of  bodi  parties  as  good,  while  he  thus  conciliates  him 
whose  cause  was  in  reality  bad. 

A  figure  which  is  still  bolder,  and  requires,  as  Cicero  thinks4 
greater  force,  is  the  personation  of  characters,  or  prosopopcna, 
30.  This  figure  gives  both  variety  and  animation  to  eloquence, 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  By  means  of  it,  we  display  the  thoughts 
of  our  opponents,  as  they  themselves  would  do  in  a  soliloquy  ; 
but  our  inventions  of  that  sort  will  meet  with  credit  only  so 
far  as  we  represent  people  saying  what  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  may  have  meditated ;  and  so  far  as  we 
introduce  our  own  conversations  with  others,  or  those  of  others 
among  themselves,  with  an  air  of  plausibility,  and  when  we 
invent  persuasions,  or  reproaches,  or  complaints,  or  eulogies,  or 
lamentations,  and  put  them  into  the  moutiis  of  characters  likely 
to  utter  them.  81.  In  this  kindiif  .figure  it  is jllowable  even  to 
bring  down  the  gods  from  heavjen^jftiid  evokfi.  the  dead ;  §  ^and 
cities^  and  states  are  gifted  with  voices.  There  are  some, 
indeed,  who"  give  the  name  ofjp/  i^sopop^Ut'orAj  to  those  figures 
of  speech  in  which  we  represent  both  fictitious  beings  and 
speeches,  and  prefer  calling  the  feigned  discourses  of  men 
hiakoyoi,  *' dialogues;"  some  of  the  Latins  have  applied  to 
them  the  term  sermocinatio.  32.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
included  both,  according  to  the  received  practice,  under  the 
same  designation ;  for  assuredly  a  speech  cannot  be  conceived 
without  being  conceived  as  the  speech  of  some  person.  But 
when  we  give  a  voice  to  things  to  which  nature  has  not  given 
a  voice,  our  figure  may  be  softened  in  such  a  way  as  this  :|| 

*  C.  3.  t  Cic-  pro  Ligar.  c.  4.  t  Orat,  c.  25. 

§  IV.  1, 28.         0  Cic.  Cata.  i  11.,  M 
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For  if  my  country,  which  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 
,  if  all  Italy t  if  the  whole  repvblic^  should  thus  address  me, 
'  Marcus  Cicero,  what  are  you  doing  1  &c.  Another  prosopopoeia, 
in  the  same  speech,  is  of  a  bolder  nature :  *  Your  country, 
Catiline,  thus  pleads,  and  as  it  were  tacitly  addresses  you :  No 
great  wickedness  has  arisen,  for  several  years  past,  but  by  your 
msans,  33.  We  also  pretend  ftti-timeft,  and  with  good  effect, 
that  thft^iijaflges  of  things  and  persons  are  before  our  eyes,t  and 
that  their  voices  sound  in  ouTSais,  aiya;  aliect  t^Twunder  that 
the  same  appearances  are  not  perceptible  to  our  opponents  or 
to  the  judges ;  as  when  we  say,  Ilseems  to  me,  or.  Does  it  not 
s£i^nJoyou  ?  But  great  power  of^eloquence  is^Toecessaiy  for 
8ucK""eSorts ;  for  what  is  naturally  fictitious  and  incredible 
must  either  make  a  stronger  impression  from  being  beyond  the 
real,  or  be  regarded  as  nugatory  from  being  unreal. 

34.  But  as  speeches  are  often  imagined,  so  also  are  writings. 
Thus  Asinius  Pollio  suggests  an  imaginary  will  in  pleading 
for  Libumia :  Let  my  mother,  who  was  most  dear  to  me  and  my 
greatest  delight,  who  lived  for  me,  and  gave  me  life  twice  in  the 
same  day,  dc,  inherit  none  of  my  property. %  This  is  itself  a 
figure,  and  is  doubly  so  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  framed  in 
imitation  of  another  document ;  35.  for  a  will  had  been  read 
on  the  other  side  in  this  form,  Let  Publius  Novanius  Gallio, 
to  whom,  as  my  greatest  benefactor^  I  desire  and  owe  everything 
good,  and  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  affection  towards  me, 
(several  other  particulars  being  also  added,)  inherit  all  my  pro- 
perty. This  partakes  of  the  nature  of  parody,  a  term  derived 
from  the  modulation  of  tunes  in  imitation  of  other  tunes,  but 
applied,  catachrestically,  to  imitation  in  verse  or  prose.  36. 
We  also  frequently  conceive  imaginary  beings,  as  Virgil  per- 
sonifies Fame,^  Prodicus  (as  is  said  by  Xenophon,||)  Pleasure 
and  Virtue,  and  Ennius  Death  and  Life,  whom  he  represents 
in  one  of  his  Satires  as  engaging  in  combat.     An  imaginary 

♦  Cic.  Catil.  1.  7. 

f  Ante  ocfdos  esse  rerum,  personcmtm,  vocwm,  imagines  Jingimus.']  The 
expression  vocwm  imagines  esse  cmte  ocvlos  may  easily  be  turned  into 
ridiciile ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  Quintilian's ;  and  let  it,  though 
a  catachresis,  be  pardoned  by  every  Aristarchus  who  is  not  unreason- 
ably disposed  to  caviL    Spalding, 

J  This  "  twice  "  is  inexplicable,  as  the  speech  is  lost,  and  is  nowhere 
else  mentioned,  as  Qesner  and  Manutius  believe.  The  words  in  the 
text,  says  Gtesner,  are  meant  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  could 
credit  liiat  a  mother  so  much  beloved  by  her  son  was  disinherited  by 
him.  §  JEn.  iv.  174.  ({  Mem.  Soc.  iL  1. 
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speech  is  sometimes  given,  too,  to  a  person  not  specified,  as, 
**  Here  somebody  says,"  or,  **  Somebody  may  say."  37.  A  speech 
may  also  be  given  without  mention  of  any  person ;  as. 

Hie  Dohpum  manus,  Me  $(Bvut  tendebai  AdUfUtt* 

Here  lay  the  force  of  the  Dolopiani,  here 

The  fierce  Achilles. 

This  is  effected  by  a  union  of  figures,  since  to  prosopopoeia  is 

added  the  figure  of  speech  which  is  called  per  detractionem^  or 

ellipsis,  for  all  allusion  as  to  who  made  the  speech  is  omitted.  •  C^ 

The  prosopopoeia  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  narra*  tr* 

tion;t  whence  oblique  speeches  are  found  among  the  histo-  5- 

rians ;  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Livy,  That  t\ 

cities  also,  a»  well  as  other  things,  spriiig  fr6m  humble  origins,  C 

and  that  those  which  the  gods  and  their  oton  valour  support, 

acquire  at  length  great  power  and  a  great  nam>e,  ^ 

88.  The  diversion  of  our  speech  from  the  judge,  also,  a  figure 
which  is  called  a'jctar^pfi,  has  an  extraordinary  effect,  whether  ^ 

in  attacking  our  adversary,  as.   What  was  that  sword  of  yours  ^ 

doing,  Tubero^  in  the  field  of  PharsaUa  f  %  or  in  digressing  to  ; 

make  some  invocation,  as,  For  I  call  upon  you,  0  Alhan  hills 
and  groves  !§  or  in  imploring  aid,  in  order  to  throw  odium  cm  < 

the  opposite  party ;  as,  O  Porcian  laws !  0  Sempronian  laws  !\\ 
39.  But  whatever  draws  away  the  hearer  from  the  subject  in 
question  is  called  apostrophe ;  as, 

Non  ego  ewm  Danai*  Trojanam  exsdndere  geiUem  r  . 

AuUde  juravi,^ 

I  did  not  swear  at  Aulis  with  the  Qreeks 

T*  uproot  the  Trojan  race. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  many  and  various  figures;  for 

example,  when  we  feign  that  we  expected  something  else,  or  ; 

that  we  feared  something  more  considerable,  or  that  some  i^ 

point  may  seem  of  greater  importance  to  the  judges,  being 

but  imperfectly  informed  on  it,  than  it  really  is.     Such  is  the 

object  of  the  exordium  of  the  speech  for  Cselius. 

40.  But  as  to  the  figure  which,  as  Cicero  says,**  sets  things  €w  ]  (Jeotiflo 
b^ore  the  eyes,  it  is  used,  when  a  thing  is  not  simply  mentioned 

•  ^n.  ii  29. 

t  This  happens  when  the  historian  continues  his  narrative  in  such  a 
way  as  to  introduce,  casually  as  it  were,  a  person  speaking;  whose 
maniiker  he  imitates.    Twmebut. 

t  Cicero  pro  Ligar.  c.  8.  §  Pro  Mil.  q.  31. 

I  In  Verr.  v.  64.  f  uEn.  ivw  426.  ••  See  c  1,  sect.  27. 
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as  having  been  done,  but  is  mentioned  with  a  representation 
how  it  was  done,  not  merely  in  a  general  way,  but  in  all  its 
attendant  circumstances.  This  figure  I  have  noticed  in  the 
preceding  book*  under  emdeiitia,  or  "  illustration,"  and  Celsus 
has  given  it  that  name ;  by  others  it  is  called  hypntypnaJA.  which 
means  a  representation  of  things  so  fully  expressed  in  words 
/that  it  seems  to  be  seen  rather  than  heardlt  He  Jiimself, 
y  inflamed  wiiKwickedTiess  and  fury^  came  into  the  forum ;  his 
^^eyes  glared ;  cruelty  showed  itself  over  his  whole  countenance. 
^] .  Nor  do  we  imagine  only  what  has  been  done,  or  is  done, 
but  also  what  is  likely  to  be,  or  might  have  been.  Cicero 
gives  an  admirable  example  of  this  in  his  speech  for  Milo,J 
where  he  depicts  what  Clodius  would  have  done  if  he  had 
secured  the  praetorship.  But  this  transmutation  of  times^^ 
(which  is  properly  called  [jLsrdcrraatg,)  was  very  cautiously  used 
in  hypotyposis  by  the  old  orators ;  for  they  introduced  it  veith 
some  such  observations  as^ these :  Imagine  that  you  behold ;  as 
Cicero  says.  These  things,  which  you  have  not  seen  with  your 
eyes,  you  may  represent  to  yourselves  in  your  minds,  42.  But 
our  modern  speakers,  and  especially  our  declaimeirs,  indulge 
their  imaginations  more  boldly,  and  not  without  some  anima- 
tion ;  as  Seneca,  for  example,  in  that  case||  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  that  a  father  killed  his  son  and  his  son's  step-mother, 
having  surprised  them  in  adultery,  another  son  of  his  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  place  where  they  were ;  Lead  me,  the  father  is 
made  to  say,  I  follow ;  take  my  aged  hand,  and  direct  it  wherever 
you  please.  43.  And  a  little  afterwards  the  son  is  represented 
as  exclaiming.  See  what  you  have  long  refused  to  believe.  As 
for  me,  I  cannot  see;  night  and  the  thickest  darkness  comes 
over  my  eyes.  Such  a  figure  is  of  too  bold  a  character ;  for  the 
case  does  not  seem  to  be  stated,  but  to  be  acted.  44.  Under 
hypotyposis  is  also  included,  by  some  vnriters,  the  luminous 
,  and  vivid  description  of  places ;  but  others  call  it  topographia. 
I ro Old/  As  to  g/^wvg/a,  I  have  found  some  authors  who  call  it 
dissimulationy%  but  as  tlie  whole  force  of  this  figure  does  not 
appear  to  be  sujficiently  indicated  by  that  name,  I  shaU  con- 
tent myself,  as  in  regard  to  most  other  figures,  with  the  Greek 

•  C.  3,  sect.  68.    f' 10^         f  In  Verr.  v.  62.  t  C.  82. 

§  A  traDsition  from  the  present  so  as  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
future.     Twmehus.  \\  This  controversia  is  lost. 

If  As  Cicero :  see  c.  1,  sect.  29 ;  also  sect  7. 
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term.  That  ii^wtia,  then,  which  is  called  a  figure,  differs 
hut  little,  as  to  kind,  from  that  which  is  called  a  trope ;  for  in 
hoth  the  contrary  to  what  is  said  is  to  he  understood ;  hut  for 
him  who  considers  the  various  species  of  them,  it  will  he 
easy  to  see  that  they  are  distinct.  45.  In  the  first  place,  the 
trope  is  less  disguised ;  and  though  it  expresses  something 
different  firom  what  it  means,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  pretend 
anything  different ;  for  all  that  accompanies  it  is  generally 
plain ;  as  in  what  Cicero  says  of  Catiline,*  Being  repulsed  by 
him,  you  betook  yourself  to  your  accomplice,  that  excellent 
man  Marcus  MarceUus,  Here  the  irony  lies  only  in  two  words, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  short  trope.  46.  But  in  irony  con- 
sidered as  a  figure,  there  is  a  disguise  of  the  speaker's  whole 
meaning ;  a  disguise  rather  perceptible  than  ostentatious  ;  for, 
in  the  trope,  some  words  are  put  for  others,  hut,  in  the  figure, 
the  sense  of  a  passage  in  a  speech,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
configuration  of  a  cause,  ia  at  variance  with  the  air  of  our 
address ;  nay,  even  the  whole  life  of  a  man  may  wear  the 
appeslrance  of  a  continued  irony,  as  did  that  of  Socrates ;  for 
he  was  called  s/Jpmv  because  he  assumed  the  character  of  an 
ignorant  man,  and  affected  to  be  the  admirer  of  other  men's 
wisdom.  Thus,  as  a  continued  metaphor  constitutes  an 
allegory,  so  a  continuation  of  ironical  tropes  forms  the  figure 
irony. 

47.  Some  kinds  of  this  figure,  however,  have  no  affinity 
with  tropes  ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  has  its  name 
from  negation,  and  which  some  call  kwi^^atrtg  :t .  as,  I  will  not 
proceed  with  you  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  I  will  not 
insist  upon  a  point  which  1  should  perhaps  carry ;%  and.  Why 
should  I  mention  his  decrees^  his  plunderings,  the  rights  of 
inheritance  to  property  resigned  to  him,  or  of  which  he  forcibly 
possessed  himself?  and,  I  say  nothing  of  that  injury  committed 
through  lust;§  and,  I  do  not  even  produce  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  concerning  the  seven  hundred  thousand  sesterces;  and, 
I  could  say,  &c.     48.  Such  kinds  of  irony  we  carry  sometimes 

♦  In  Cat  1,  8. 

t  A  figure  of  thought,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  say  a  thing,  and 
yet  say  it  at  the  same  time.    Julius  Rufinianus,  c.  12.     See  viii.  6,  57. 

X  Cicero  in  Verr.  v.  2.  But  Quintilian  quotes  from  memory, 
observes  Qesner,  for  the  exact  words  of  Cicero  are  not  given. 

§  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  25.  "Whence  the  following  example  comes,  is  un- 
known. 
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through  entire  divisions  of  a  speech ;  thus  Cicero*  says,  Jf  I 
were  to  treat  this  matter  as  if  I  had  a  charge  to  overthrow ^  I 
should  express  myself  at  greater  length.  Irony  is  also  used 
when  we  assume  the  air  of  persons  commanding  or  permitting 
something,  in  such  a  way  as  this : 

/,  tequere  ItcUiam  v€nti8,f 

Go  with  the  winds,  and  seek  your  Italy. 

49,  Or  when  we  allow  to  our  adversaries  qualities  which 'we 
should  he  unwilling  to  see  recognized  in  them  ;  and  this  kind 
of  irony  is  more  cutting  when  ,tho8e  qualities  are  in  ourselves 
and  are  not  in  our  adversaries  : 

Meque  timoria 
Argue  <i»,  Drcmce,  quando  tot  r^eddi  aeervos  ] 
Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit,"^ 

Me  of  cowardice, 
Drances,  do  thou  accuse,  when  tiiy  right  hand 
Such  heaps  of  slaughter'd  Trojans  shaJl  have  rais*d. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced,  though  in  a  contrary  way,  when 
we  own  as  it  were  to  faults  from  which  we  are  free,  and  which 
even  touch  our  opponent : 

Me  duce  Dardanvas  Spartam  expugnavit  advlUerf% 
*Twas  by  my  guidance  Troy's  adulterer 
Fell  foul  of  Sparta. 

50.  Nor  is  thia„artifi€£_of  saying  something  contrary  to 
wh^t  yo^i  wiah  to  bfl  irndftrstood.  used  only  witb'"'refraf3  fb' per- 
sons, but  may  he  extenJedTsilso  to  things,  as  in  the  whole  of 
the  exordium  of  the  speech  for  Ligarius,  and  in  those  extenua- 
tions. Videlicet y  0  dii  boniy  "  Forsooth,  0  good  gods ! "  So 
likewise  in  Virgil, 

SdUcet  18  superis  labor  e8t!\\ 

That,  doubtless,  is  a  trouble  to  the  gods  ! 

51.  Another  example  is  the  well-known  passage  in  the  speech 
for  Oppius,T  0  wonderful  love !  O  siiigular  benevolence  !  &c. 
Nojijteixdifferent  from  irony  are  these  three  modes  of  speaking, 
very  similar  to  one*  another  T  the  ^^rsrtr,"Cbn/%s5^7  -such  a3 
will  not  hurt  the  party  who  makes  it ;  oal^oultave,  therefore^ 

*  Pro  Cluent.  c.  60.  f  ^n.  iv.  381.  t  -^En.  ix.  884. 

§  -^n.  X.  92.     They  are  the  words  of  Juno  to  Venus. 

Ij  JEn.  iv.  379.  H  Comp.  v.  13,  30.     The  speech  is  lot*. 
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TuberOj  what  is  most  to  be  desired  by  an  accuser,  a  confession  from 
the  accused ;  *  the  second,  Concession^  when  we  make  a  show  of 
admitting  something  unfavourable  to  us,  through  confidence  in 
our  cause ;  as  The  captain  of  a  ship,  from  a  most  honourable  city, 
redeemed  himself  from  the  terror  of  a  scourging  by  paying  a  sum 
of  money  ;  it  was  kind  in  Verres  to  aUow  it  rt"  andi  as  it  is 
said,  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius,J  concerning  popular  feel- 
ing :  Let  it  prevail  in  assemblies  of  the  people,  but  let  it  have 
no  influence  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  third,  Acknowledgment, 
as  Cicero,  in  the  same  8peech,§  acknowledges  that  the  judges 
had  been  bribed.  52.  The  last  of  these  figures  is  more  observahle, 
when  we  assent  to  something  that  is  likely  to  prove  in  our 
favour,  hut  which  nevertheless  will  not  he  so  without  some 
error  on  the  part  of  our  adversary.  Faults,  too,  that  have 
been  committed  by  a  person  whom  we  accuse,  we  sometimes 
affect  to  praise ;  as  Cicero,  in  pleading  against  VerresH  says 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him  about  Apollonius  of  Drepa- 
num.  If  you  took  anything  from  him,  lam  even  delighted  at  it, 
and  think  that  nothing  better  was  ever  done  by  you.  53.  Some- 
times also  we  exaggerate  charges  against  ourselves,  when  we 
might  either  refute  or  deny  them ;  a  practice  which  is  too 
frequent  to  render  an  example  of  it  necessary.  Sometimes, 
again,  by  such  exaggeration,  we  render  charges  against  us 
incredible ;  as  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Rosciu8,ir  speaking 
of  the  enormity  of  parricide,  which  is  sufficiently  manifest  of 
itself,  nevertheless  exaggerates  it  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
54.  The  figure  aflr«(r/wflr»j(fftf,  which  Cicero**  calls  reticentia, 
Celsus  obticentia,  ahd  some  authors  interruptio,  is  used  in 
testifying  something  of  passion  or  anger ;  as, 

Quo8  ego — sed  motos  prcestat  componere  JtiActuSiff 
Whom  I — ^but  better  'tis  to  tranquillize 
The  troubled  waves ; 

or  anxiety  and  conscientious  hesitation ;  aa^Would  he  I 
dared  to  make  mention  of  the  law  of  Wiich  Clodius  boasts 
that  he  was  the  author,  t^ile  Milo  lived,  I  will  not  say  while  he 
was  consul  ?  for,  with  regard  to  all  of  us, — I  cannot  venture 

*  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  c.  1.  +  In  Verr.  v.  44.    See  viii.  4,  19. 

:t  C.  2.  §  C.  23.  II  IV.  17. 

t  C.  22.  ♦♦  See  c.  1,  sect.  81.      ft  ^n.  i.  185. 
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to  say  everything  *^&c;  a  passage  to  which  there  is  some- 
thing similar  in  the  exordium  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
for  Ctesiphon  ;t  55.  Or  it  may  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  transition ;  as,  CominiusX  however — hut  pardon  me, 
judges,  &c.,  where  the  figure  digression  also  follows,  (if  indeed 
digression  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  figures,  for  by  some  it 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  cause,  §)  and  the 
speech  goes  off  into  the  praises  of  Pompey,  who  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  praised  without  recourse  being  had  to  aposi- 
opesis.  56.  As  to  the  shorter  kind  of  digression,  it  may  be 
made,  as  Cicero||  says,  in  various  ways  ;  but  the  two  following 
instances  will  suffice  as  examples :  When  Caius  Varenus,^  he 
who  was  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Ancharius,  (to  this  pohit, 
judges,  pay,  I  beseech  you,  the  most  careful  attention,)  &c. ; 
and,  in  the  speech  for  Milo,**  He  regarded  me  with  that  sort  of 
look  which  he  was  accustomed  to  assume  when  he  threatened 
everybody  with  every  kind  of  violence,  &c.  57.  There  is  also  a 
kin^  pf  AP.If-i^ntfiirniptinrt.^  which  is  not  indeed  an  aposiopesis, 
so  as  to  leave  a  speech  unfinished,  but  a  suspension  of  what 
we  are  saying  before  we  come  to  the  natural  termination  of  it, 
as,  I  am  too  urgent,  the  young  man  seems  to  be  m^oved ;  and,  Why 
should  I  say  more  ?  you  have  heard  the  young  man  himself 
speak.ff 

58.  The  imitation  of  other  persons'  manners,  which  is 
called  r)kmita,XX  or,  as  others  prefer,  fitfi7i<ng,  may  be  numbered 
among  the  lighter  artifices  for  touching  the  feelings ;  for  it 
consists  mostly  in  mimicry ;  but  it  may  be  exhibited  either  in 
acts  or  in  words.  That  which  consists  in  acts  is  similar  to  . 
umr{nru(rig  ;§§  of  that  which  consists  in  words  we  may  take  the 
following  example  from  Terence  :|||| 

*  This  appears,  says  Gesner,  to  be  9.  passage  from  the  speech  which 
Cicero  actually  spoke  in  behalf  of  Milo.     Comp.  iiL  6,  93. 

+  'AW  i/Jioi  fiiv — oif  PovXofiai  dk  Sv^x^p^C  si'Jrtiv  oidip,  Comp. 
Aquil.  Roman,  c.  6,  also  Quint,  ix.  3,  60.     Spalding^ 

X  This  name  shows  that  the  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  for  Cornelius ;  for  the  brothers  Cominii  had  accused  Cornelius 
of  treason,  when  Cicero  defended  him.     Comp.  iv.  3,  13. 

§  See  b.  iv.  c.  3.  II  See  c.  1,  sect.  28. 

t  IV.  1,  74.  *»  C.  12. 

++  Whence  this  example  is  taken,  I  know  not.    Spalding. 

tt  Comp.  iii.  8,  61 ;  ix.  1,  32.       §§  See  sect.  40.        ||||  Eun.  i  2,  76. 
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At  ego  nacibam  quortum  tu  ires.    Parwda 
Hinc  est  ctbrepta :  edtixit  mcUer  pro  su&  : 
Soror  dicta  est.     Chipio  abdiicere  ut  t  eddam  suis, 
I  did  not  know,  forsooth,  what  was  your  driftw 
A  little  girl  was  stolen  from  hence ;  my  mother 
Brought  her  np  as  her  own  ;  and  she  was  called 
My  sister ;  I  would  fain  lay  hands  on  her, 
To  give  her  to  her  friends. 

59.  But  an  imitation  of  our  own  sayings  and  doings  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  natration,  and  is  of  a  similar  character, 
except  that  it  is  more  frequently  intended  for  asseveration 
than  mere  mimicry ;  as,  I  said  that  they  had  for  accuser 
Quintus  CcBcUius* 

There  are  other  artifices,  too,  which  are  not  only  pleasing, 
but  are  of  great  service  in  securing  favourable  attention  to  our 
arguments,  as  well  by  the  variety  which  they  give,  as  by  their 
own  nature;  for,  by  making  our  speech  appear  plain  and 
unstudied,  they  render  us  objects  of  less  suspicion  to  the  judge. 
60.  One  of  these  is  a  repentingy  as  it  were,  of  what  we  have 
said,  as  in  the  speech  for  C8Blius,t  But  why  did  I  introduce 
so  grave  a  character?  Of  a  similar  nature,  also,  are  the 
expr^sions  which  we  daily  use,  such  as,  Imprudens  incidi.X 
"  I  have  hit  upon  the  matter  unawares ; "  or  as  we  say 
when  we  pretend  to  be  at  a  loss.  What  comes  next  ?  or.  Have 
not  I  omitted  something  ?  or  when  we  pretend  to  find  some- 
thing suggested  to  us  by  the  matter  of  which  we  are  speaking  ; 
thus  Cicero  says.  One  charge  of  this  sort  remains  for  me  to 
notice^  and,  One  thing  is  suggested  to  me  by  another,  61.  By 
such  means,  likewise,  graceful  transitions  are  effected ;  (though 
transition  itself,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  figure ; )  as  Cicero, 
after  relating  the  story  of  Piso,  who  had  given  orders,  while 
he  was  sitting  on  his  judgment-seat,  for  a  ring  to  be  made  for 
him  by  a  goldsmith,  adds,  as  if  reminded  by  the  circumstance, § 
This  ring  of  Piso  has  just  put  me  in  mind  of  something  that 
had  entirely  escaped  me.  From  how  m^any  honest  men^s  fingers 
do  you  think  that  he  has  taken  away  gold  rings  ?  kc.  Some- 
times we  affect  ignorance  of  some  particular,  ||  But  the  arti- 
ficer of  those  statu£s,  whom  did  they  say  that  he  was  ?  whom  f 
You  prompt  me  correctly — they  said  that  it  was  I^olycletus.    62. 

•  Cicero  Divin.  in  Csecil.  c.  2.  t  C.  16. 

+  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  20.  §  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  26. 

li  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  8. 
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This  kind  of  artifice  may  serve  for  more  purposes  than  one  ; 
for,  by  such  means,  we  may,  while  we  seem  to  be  intent  on 
one  object,  accomplish  another;  as  Cicero,  in  the  present 
instance,  while  he  reproaches  Verres  with  his  inordinate  rage 
for  statues  and  pictures,  secures  himself  from  being  thought 
to  have  a  passion  for  them  likewise.  Demosthenes,*  also,  in 
swearing  by  those  who  were  killed  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
makes  it  his  object  that  he  may  suffer  less  odium  for  the  dis- 
aster incurred  at  Chserouea.  63.  It  gives  agreeableness  to  a 
speech,  moreover,  to  defer  the  discussion  of  some  points,  laying 
them  up  as  it  were  in  the  memory  of  the  judge,  and  afterwards 
to  reclaim  what  we  have  deposited,  to  separatef  certain  par- 
ticulars by  some  figure,  (for  separation  is  not  itself  a  figure,) 
to  bring  others- projninently  forward,  and  to  exhibit  the  sub- 
jects of  our  speech  under  various  aspects ;  for  eloquence 
delights  in  variety ;  and  as  the  eyes  are  more  attracted  by  the 
contemplation  of  divereified  o&jects,  so  that  is  always  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  to  which  it  directs  itself  with  the 
expectation  of  novelty. 

64.  Among  figures  is  also  to  be  numbered  emphasis,  which 
is  used  when  some  latent  sense  is  to  be  elicited  from'  some 
word  or  phrase  ;  as,  in  this  passage  of  Virgil, 

Non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimine  vitam 

Degere,  morefercelX 

Might  not  I  have  lived  '  * 

Free  from  the  nuptial  couch,  without  a  crime, 

Free,  like  the  savage  herd  ? 

for  though  Dido  complains  of  marriage,  yet  her  passion  forces 
us  to  understand  that  she  thinks  life  without  marriage  to  be  a 
life  not  for  human  beings,  but  for^  beasts.  There  is  another 
example  of  it,  but  of  a  different  character,  in  Ovid,  where 
Zmyma  confesses  to  her  nurse  her  passion  for  her  father,  in 
these  words : 

0,  dixit f  fdicem  eonjuge  ftuUrtm  /  § 

0  mother,  happy  in  her  spouse  !  she  cried. 

*  De  Coron.  c.  60. 

i*  Separare  qiicedam  schemate  aliqm  (^mn  enim  eat  ipsa  per  se  itercUio 
schema)f  &;c.]  As  aepara/re  and  iterutio  are  inconsistent,  Spalding  pro- 
poses for  separare  to  read  big  ponere,  but  acknowledges  that  it  scarcely 
suits  the  style  of  Quintilian.  I  have  followed  Aldus  in  reading 
separatio  instead  of  iteratio.  %  Mn.  iv.  450. 

§  Metam.  x.  422.    The  name  in  Ovid  is  Myrrha. 
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65.  Similar  to  this  figure,  or  identical  with  it,  is  one  of 
which  we  make  great  use  in  the  present  day ;  for  I  must  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  a  sort  of  figure  which  is  extremely  common, 
and  on  which  I  believe  it  is  earnestly  expected  that  I  should 
make  some  observations;  a  figure  in  which  we  intimate,  by 
some  suspicion  that  we  excite,  that  something  is  to  be  understood 
which  we  do  not  express ;  not  however  something  contrary  to 
what  we  express,  as  in  the  i/^ww/a,  but  something  latent,  and 
to  be  discovered  by  the  penetration  of  the  hearer.  This,  as  I 
mentioned  above,*  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  expression  that 
is  called,  among  our  rhetoricians,  at  figure;  and  it  is  from  the 
frequent  use  of  it  that  certain  pleadings  have  the  name  of 
figurative.  66.  It  may  be  adopted  for  one  of  three  reasons ; 
first,  if  it  is  unsafe  to  speak  plainly ;  secondly,  if  it  is  unbe- 
coming to  do  so ;  and,  thirdly,  if  recourse  is  had  to  the  figmre 
meirely  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  of  giving  more 
pleasure,  through  novelty  and  variety,  than  would  be  felt  if  a 
straightforward  narration  were  offered. 

67.  Of  these  three  cases,  the  first  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  schools ;  when  conditions  made  by  tyrants  laying 
down  their  power,  and  decrees  of  senates  after  a  civil  war,  are 
imagined,  and  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  reproach  a  person  with 
what  is  past ;  and  what  is  not  allowable  in  the  forum,  is  con- 
sidered not  to  be  admissible  in  the  schools.  But,  in  reality, 
the  declaimer  has  not  the  same  need  for  figures  as  the  orator ; 
for  he  may  speak  as  plainly  as  he  pleases  against  those 
tyrants,  provided  that  what  he  says  be  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation,  since  it  is  danger  only  to  himself,  and  not 
offence  to  them,  that  he  has  to  avoid;  and  if  he  can 
escape  all  hazard  through  ambiguity  of  language,  every  one 
vnll  applaud  his  address.  68.  But  real  pleadings  have  never 
been  attended  widi  such  necessity  for  silence,  though  they 
sometimes  require  caution  almost  equal  to  it,  and,  indeed,  are 
much  more  embarrassing  to  the  orator ;  I  mean  when  persons 
in  power  oppose  him,  without  offence  to  whom  his  cause  cdn- 
not  be  gained.  69.  Hence  he  must  proceed  with  greater  care 
and  circumspection ;  for,  if  he  offend,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  the  offence  is  given,  whether  in  a  figure  or  otherwise; 
and  if  a  figure  betrays  itself,  it  ceases  to  be  a  figure.     Accord- 

*  Sec  c.  1,  sect.  14.  Of  this  sort  of  figure  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
rassus  treats  copiously  de  Arte  Rhetoric^,  c.  8,  9.    Spalding, 
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ingly  all  this  sort  of  artifice  is  rejected  by  some  rhetoricians, 
whether  it  be  understood  or  not  understood.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  such  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  take  care  that  they  be  not  too 
palpable ;  and  they  will  not  be  so,  if  they  are  not  formed  of 
words  of  doubtful  or  double  meaning;  like  the  equivocation 
in  regard  to  the  daughter-in-law  suspected  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  her  father-in-law,  I  married  a  wife,  said  her 
husband,  that  pleased  my  father ;  70.  or  what  is  much  more 
foolish,  of  ambiguous  arrangements  of  words,  of  which  there  is 
an  example  in  the  case  in  which  a  father,  accused  of  having 
dishonoured  his  virgin  daughter,  asks  her  at  whose  hands  she 
had  suflfered  violence  :  who,  says  he,  ill-treated  you  ?  when  she 
replies,  My  father,  do  not  you  know?*  71.  Let  the  matter 
itself  lead  the  judge  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  and  let  us 
set  aside  other  points,  that  it  may  appear  the  more  evident ; 
to  which  end  displays  of  feeling  will  greatly  contribute,  and 
words  interrupted  by  silence  and  hesitation.  Thus  it  will 
happen,  that  the  judge  himself  will  seek  for  the  latent  some- 
thing, which  he  perhaps  would  not  believe  if  he  heard  it  stated 
plainly,  but  to  which  he  will  give  credit  when  he  thinks  that 
he  has  himself  divined  it. 

72.  Figures,  however,  even  if  they  be  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible excellence,  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  for  they  betray 
themselves  by  multiplicity ;  and,  while  they  are  not  less  ob- 
jectionable, are  less  effective.  Our  forbearance  to  speak 
plainly  appears  then  to  proceed,  not  from  modesty,  but  from 
distrust  of  our  cause ;  in  a  word,  the  judge  puts  most  trust  in 
our  figures  when  he  thinks  that  we  are  unwilling  to  express 
ourselves  undisguisedly.  73.  I  have,  indeed,  met  with  per- 
sons who  could  not  be  gained  but  by  such  artifice ;  and  I  was 
once  concerned  in  a  cause  (a  thing  of  less  frequent  occurrence) 
in  which  it  was  absolutely  required.  I  defended  a  woman  who 
was  accused  of  having  produced  a  forged  will  as  that  of  her 
husband ;  and  the  heirs  named  in  it  were  said  to  have  given  a 
bond  to  the  husband  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,t  and  the 
latter  allegation  was  true ;  for,  as  the  wife  could  not  be  made 

♦  The  Latin  is,  Tu,  pcUer,  nescis  f  which,  as  Spalding  remarka,  might 
be  pronounced  Ttu,  pater.   Nescis  f 

t  A  bond,  namely,  that  they  would  make  over  the  property  to  the 
woman. 
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his  heir  by  law,*  that  expedient  had  been  devised  in  order 
that  the  property  might  pass  into  her  hands  by  a  secret  con- 
veyance in  trust.  74.  To  defend  the  woman  against  the  main 
charge  was  easy,  even  if  we  had  stated  the  matter  boldly ;  but 
the  inheritance  would  thus  have  been  lost  to  the  woman.  I 
had  to  manage  the  matter,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
judges  might  understand  what  had  been  done,  and  yet  that 
the  informerst  might  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  anything 
that  was  said ;  and  I  was  successful  in  both  objects.  This 
affair  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  through  fear  of  the  im- 
putation of  vanity,  had  I  not  wished  to  show  that  there  may 
be  use  for  such  figures,  even  in  the  forum.  75.  Some  things, 
too,  which  we  cannot  prove,  may  advantageously  be  here  and 
there  insinuated  by  a  figure;  for  a  hidden  dart  sometimes 
sticks  fast,  and  cannot  be  extracted  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  hidden ;  while,  if  you  state  the  same  things  plainly,  they 
will  be  contradicted,  and  you  will  have  to  prove  them. 

76.  But  when  respect  for  a  person  stands  in  our  way,  (which 
I  mentioned  as  the  second  case,^:)  we  must  speak  with  still 
more  caution,  as  respect  is  a  stronger  restraint  on  the  in- 
genuous than  fear.  In  such  a  case,  the  judge  must  think  that 
we  hide  what  we  know,  and  that  we  check  our  words  when 
bursting  from  us  under  the  force  of  truth ;  for  how  much  less 
will  those,  against  whoqi  we  speak,  or  the  judges,  or  the 
audience,  dislike  our  figurative  mode  of  attack,  if  they  think 
that  we  wi8h§  to  say  what  we  are  saying?  77.  Or  what 
difference  does  it  make  how  we  speak,  if  what  we  express,  and 
our  feeling,  be  understood  ?  Or  what  do  we  gain  bj  speak- 
ing thus,  but  to  make  it  evident  that  we  are  doing  what  we 
feel  should  not  be  done  ?||     Yet  those  times,  in  which  I  first 

*  She  seems  to  have  been  barren,  or  childless,  as  is  supposed  by 
PerizoniuB  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Lege  Voconi^,  p.  H4  ed.  Heineca 
Halse  Magd.  1722.    Spalding, 

"t*  Detatores^  The  word  seems  here  to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense, 
as  the  case  had  regard  to  the  treasury,  into  which  the  property  ought 
drferrif  to  be  carried.     Spalding. 

t  See  sect  66.     Compare  also  vi.  3,  33. 

§  Si  veUe  nos  credant.]  When  we  appear  wiUmg  to  attack  a  respectable 
character,  our  speaking  in  a  figure  will  not  lessen  the  unfavourable 
feeling  which  our  au^ence  will  conceive  towards  us.  Aldus  reads 
noUe,  on  the  conjecture  of  Begins,  and  other  editors  have  followed  him. 


ii  We  are  offending  a  person  whom  we  are  imwUling  to  offend. 
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began  to  teach  rhetoric,  suffered  excessively  from  this  fault ; 
for  the  declaimers  spoke,  at  least  willingly,  only  on  such 
causes  as  were  attractive  from  their  apparent  diflftculty,  though 
they  were,  in  reality,  much  easier  than  many  others.  78.  A 
straightforward  kind  of  eloquence  cannot  recommend  itself  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  strongest  power  of  mind ;  while  doublings 
and  turnings  are  the  resources  of  weakness;  as  those  who 
are  but  poor  runners  endeavour  to  elude  their  pursuers  by 
winding  about.  That  figurative  sort  of  oratory,  which  is  so 
much  fiSfected,  is  not  very  different  from  jesting ;  and  it  is  an 
assistance  to  it  that  the  auditor  delights  to  understand  what 
is  insinuated,  applauds  his  own  penetration,  and  plumes  him- 
self on  another's  eloquence.  79.  Hence  declaimers  had  recourse 
to  figures,  not  only  when  reject  for  some  person  was  a 
hindrance  to  plainness  of  speech,  (in  which  case  there  is 
oftener  need  of  caution  than  of  figures,)  but  made  a  place  for 
them  even  when  they  were  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  a 
father,  who  had  secretly  put  to  death  his  son,  as  being  guilty 
of  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  mother,  and  who  was  accused 
by  his  vnfe  of  having  ill-treated  her,*  would  be  made  to  throw 
out  oblique  insinuations,  in  figures,  against  his  wife.  80. 
But  what  could  have  been  more  scandalous  in  a  man  than  to 
have  retained  such  a  wife^  or  what  could  be  more  absurd,t 
than  that  he,  who  was  brought  under  accusation  because  he 
had  suspected  his  wife  of  the  most  detestable  guilt,  should,  by 
the  nature  of  his  defence,  confirm  the  guilt,  which  he  ought 
to  have  set  himself  to  disprove? J  Had  those  declaimers 
conceived  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  judges,  they  would 
have  perceived  how  little  they  would  have  endured  pleading 
of  such  a  kind ;  and  much  less  when  abominable  charges  were 
thrown  out  against  parents.§ 

*  This  is  the  subject  of  the  xviiith  and  zixth  of  the  Dedamatioiui 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Quintilian. 

f  Contrarmm.]  Contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  cause.  Comp.  sect. 
87. 

t  As  the  husband  is  accused  of  ill-treating  his  wife,  he  ought  rather 
to  endeavour  to  clear  her  character ;  for,  if  he  throws  out  insinuations 
against  it,  he  excites  a  suspicion  that  there  is  ground  for  the  chai^ 
against  him.     Tumebus. 

§  Multoque  eUam  mvnUt  qmbm  in  parewtes  alominanda  crvmma  gpar- 
gerentwr.']  It  may  .be  questioned  whether  these  words  refer  to  the  caso 
of  which  Quintilian  has  just  been  speaking,  or  were  intended  aa  a 
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81.  Since  we  have  fallen  upon  this  subject,  let  us  bestow  a 
little  more  consideration  on  the  schools ;  for  it  is  in  them  that 
the  orator  is  brought  up;  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
declaims  depends  the  manner  in  which  he  i^dll  plead.     I  must 
speak,   therefore,   concerning  those   declamations,   in   which 
most  teachers  have  introduced,  I  do  not  say  harsh  figures,  but . 
such  as  eixe  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  cause.     One   case, 
for  example,  is  this  :  Let  it  be  the  law  that  a  person  who  is 
found  gmlty  of  aspiring  to  tyi'anny  he  put  to  the  torture^  to 
compel  him  to  name  his  accomplices ;  and  that  his  accuser  he 
aUowed  to  choose  whatever  recompense  he  pleases :  A  soriy  who 
had  established  such  an  accusation  against  his  father,  desires 
that  his  father  may  not  he  put  to  the  torture;  the  father  opposes 
his  desire,     82.  No  declaimer,  when  pleading  on  behalf  of  the 
father,  has  restrained  hims^f  from  throwing  out  insinuations, 
in  figurative  expressions,*  against  the  son,  intimating  that  the 
father,   if  put  to  the   torture,   will   name   him  among  his 
accomplices.      But  what  is   more  preposterous  than  such  a 
course  ?  for  when  the  judges  understand  the  insinuations,  the 
father  will  either  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  (if  such  be  his 
reason  for  wishing  to  be  put  to  it,)  or,  if  he  is  put  to  it,  he 
will  not  be  believed.     83.  But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  probable 
that  his  object  was  to  implicate  his  son ;  perhaps  so  ;  but  he 
should  then  have  disguised  it  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.     But 
what  will  it  profit  us  (I  speak  in  the  person  of  the  declaimers) 
to  have  discovered  that  object,  unless  we  m^ake  it  known  ?     If, 
then,  a  real  cause  of  the  kind  were  pleaded,  should  we,  in 
such  a  manner,  bring  to  light  that  concealed  object  ?    Or  what 
if  such  is  not  the  real  object  ?     The  guilty  father  may  have 
other  reasons  for  opposing  the  desire  of  his  son;   he  may 
think  that  the  law  should  be  observed ;  oi  he  may  be  unwilling 
to  owe  a  favour  to  his  accuser ;  or  (^hat  I  should  think  most 
probable)  he  may  be  resolved  to  assert  his  own  innocence 
under  the  torture.     84.  To  tho^e,  therefore,  who  plead  in 

general  remark  on  the  practice  of  the  schools,  where  such  attacks  on 
parents  were  allowed,  and  even  often  made.  See  vii  4,  28.  Certainly 
it  is  not  apparent  how,  or  by  whom,  both  parents  could  be  accused  in 
the  case  mentioned  in  the  text.    Spalding. 

*  Nemo  se  tenuU  agena  pro  patre,  quin  figwas  i»  JUium  faceretJ]  Bj 
figures,  in  this  passage,  are  meant  malignant  allusions  directed  against 
the  son;  as  Suetonius,  Vespas.  o.  13,  has  cauaidicorum  figuras  for 
crafty  insinuations  and  sarcasms.     Capperonier. 
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such  a  way,  not  even  the  common  excuse,  that  He  who  in- 
vented the  case  intended  that  mode  of  defence,  will  be  any 
support ;  for  perhaps  the  inventor  intended  no  such  thing  ; 
but  suppose  that  he  did  intend  it,  are  we,  if  he  judged 
fooHshly,  for  that  reason  to  plead  foolishly?  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  in  pleading  even  real  causes,  we  should  fre- 
quently pay  no  attention  to  what  the  party  going  to  law  wishes. 
85.  It  is  also  a  common  mistake  in  declaimers  in  this  kind 
of  cases,  to  suppose  that  certain  characters*  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  petitions  for  leave  to  put  himself  to 
death  :t  A  man  who  had  given  'proofs  of  bravely  on  previous 
occasions,  and  had,  in  a  subsequent  war,  demanded  to  be  ex- 
empted from  service  according  to  the  law,  because  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  but,  being  opposed  by  his  son,  had  been  compelled 
to  take  the  field,  deserted:  his  son,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour  in  that  war,  demands,  in  his  right  of  option,'^  his 
father's  life :  the  father  opposes  the  demand.  Here,  say  the 
declaimers,  the  father  does  not  really  wish  to  die,  but  merely 
to  throw  odium  on  his  son.  86.  For  myself,  I  laugh  at  the 
fear  which  they  manifest  on  his  account,  speaking  as  if  they 
themselves  were  in  danger  of  death,  and  carrying  their 
terrors  into  their  counseb,  forgetful  of  the  multitudes  of 
instances  of  voluntary  deaths,  and  of  the  reason  which  a  man 
who  was  once  brave,  and  has  become  a  deserter,  may  have  for 
putting  an  end  to  his  life.  87.  But  to  particularize  all  that 
would  be  againgt  a  cause  §  in  any  one  instance  would  be 
useless.  I  think  that,  in  general,  it  is  no  business  of  a 
pleader  to  prevaricate,  ||  and  I  can  form  no  conception  of  a 
cause  in  which  both  parties  have  the  same  object  in  view  ;  nor 
can  I  imagine  a  man  so  foolish,  that,  when  he  wishes  to  save 
his  life,  he  would  rather  ask  for  death  absurdly,  than  forbear 
to  ask  for  it  at  all.    88.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  there  are 

*  Certain  characters  mentioned  in  the  subjects  for  declamation. 

t  See  vii.  4,  39.  t  See  v.  10.  97.v 

§  CorUrarium.]  Rationem  dioendi,  qasd  causae  ipsi  noceat.  Comp. 
V.  13,  16;  vii  10,  8.    Spalding,    See  also  sect  80. 

II  Prcevaricari.]  By  this  word  Quintilian  means  all  deviation  from 
honesty  of  purpose  in  pleading  ;  and  perhaps  alludes  to  similarity  of 
object  in  th<%  accuser  and  defendant ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  son  entreats 
that  his  father's  life  may  be  spared ;  and  the  father  makes  the  same 
entreaty,  as  far  as  intention  is  concerned.     Tuntebtu, 
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causes  in  which  figures  of  this  kind  may  have  a  place  ;  such, 
fur  instance,  as  the  following;  A  young  tnan  4iccmed  of 
murder,  as  having  killed  his  brother,  seemed  likely  to  be  found 
guiUy;  but  his  father  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  son  had 
committed  the  murder  by  his  order:  yet,  wh&H  the  son  vhss 
acquitted^  the  father  disinherited  hkn.  In  this  case,  the  father 
does  not  pardon  his  son  entirely,  yet  he  cannot  openly  retract 
what  he  asserted  in  his  evidence  at  first,  and,  though  he  does  not 
extend  his  severity  heyond  the  punishment  of  disinheritance, 
yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  disinherit  him;  and  figurative 
insinuation  has  hesides  more  effect  on  the  side  of  the 
father,  and  less  on  that  of  the  son,  than  it  ought  fairly  to 
have.* 

89.  A  person,  again,  may  not  speak  contrary  to  what  he 
wishes,  yet  he  may  wish  something  of  more  importance  than 
what  he  says  ;  as  the  disinherited  son,  who  petitions  his  faiker 
to  take  back  another  son  whom  he  had  exposed,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  him^sdf,  on  paying  for  his  maintenanoe, 
would  perhaps  prefer  that  he  himself  should  he  reinstated  in 
his  rights,  y«t  he  may  he  thought  sincere  in  desiring  what  he 
asks. 

90.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  tacit  insinuation,  which  we  adopt 
when  rigid  justice  on  our  adversary  is  demanded  by  us  from 
the  judge,  and  yet  some  hope  of  mercy  is  intimated;  not 
indeed  openly,  lest  we  should  appear  to  make  a  promise,  but 
so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  suspicion  of  our  intent  Examples 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  many  cases  in  the  schools,  and  especially 

*  M  cUioqui  jigwa  in  patre  plutfacit  qudm  lioet,  infiUo  miwu,]  Tho 
meaning  of  these  words  is  by  no  means  dear,  and  Gedoyn  has  for  Uiat 
reason  not  translated  them.  Capp«ronier  and  Qesner  attempt  to  inter- 
pret l^em.  J^ntdiTig,  Qesner's  interpretation  is  to  this  effect :  "  With  * 
req>ect  to  the  father,  the  figurative  insinuation  proves  too  much  ;  for 
if  &e  son,  as  is  intimated,  killed  his  brother  <^  his  own  mere  motion, 
why  does  the  fiEkther  do  nothing  more  than  disinherit  him?  With 
regard  to  the  son,  it  proves  too  little ;  for  ii^  as  is  represented,  he  is 
innocent  of  the  murder,  why  is  be  disinherited  f  Capperonier's 
explanation  is  of  this  nature :  **  If  the  lather  justifies  himself  for  dis- 
inheriting his  son,  he  intimates  that  the  son  killed  his  brother  without 
his  fathePs  order ;  if  the  ion  merely  pleads  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
inherited, he  mikes  Hat  fitther  gvUty  <^  no  crime,  when  he  m^ghi 
msinuate  that  he  himself  did  nolMng  but  by  the  order  of  his  father." 
This  attempt  at  ezplanatton  is  less  satisfactory  than  Gesner*s.  Aliogui, 
says  Spaldu^,  is  tor  vmn/per,  proAer  rtUqmt,  qmbus  home  deoUunatimem 
defenderat,  argtimenta, 
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in  the  following:  Let  there  he  a  law  that  he  who  has  dishonoured 
a  virgin  is  to  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  obtains  pardon  from  the 
father  of  the  virgin^  as  well  as  from  his  own  father,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  mme :  A  man  who  has  dis- 
honoured a  virgin,  after  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  her  father^ 
cannot  obtain  that  of  his  own,  and  charges  him  with  being 
insane.  91.  In  this  case,  should  the  father  promise  forgive- 
ness, the  process  is  at  an  end ;  should  he  give  no  hope  of  it, 
he  would  be  thought,  though  not  mad,  yet  certainly  cruel,  and 
alienate  the  feelings  of  tibe  .judge.  Porcius  Latro,  accord- 
ingly, vyith  great  judgment,  made  the  son  say,  WiU  you  kiU 
me  then,  my  father  ?  and  the  father  reply.  Yes,  if  I  shall  be 
able.*  The  elder  Gallio  made  the  father  express  himself 
more  relentingly,  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  dispo- 
sition. Be  resolute,  my  soul,  be  resolute ;  yesterday  thou  wa^t 
more  determined,  92.  Similar  to  this  sort  of  figures  are  those 
so  much  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  by  which  they  give  a 
softer  signification  to  that  which  v^ould  appear  harsh.  Thus 
Themistocles  is  thought  to  have  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
commit  their  city  to  the  care  of  the  gods,f  because  it  would 
have  been  offensive  to  them  to  say  abandon  it.  He,  also,  who 
recommended  that  some  golden  statues  of  Victory  should  be 
melted  down  for  the  expenses  of  a  war,  brought  forward  his 
proposal  in  this  form,  that  they  should  make  a  proper  use  of 
their  victories,%  All  that  belongs  to  allegory  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  consists  in  saying  one  thing,  and  intimating  that 
another  is  to  be  understood. 

93.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  consideration  how  we  ought  to 
reply  to  figures.  Some  rhetoricians  have  been  of  opinion  that 
.  they  should  always  be  laid  open  by  the  opposite  party,  as 
morbid  matter  is  cut  out  of  the  human  body.  This,  indeed, 
should  be  the  course  most  frequently  adopted ;  for  otherwise 
the  objections    contained  in  tiiem    cannot  be  overthrown, 

*  We  shall  hardly  discover  what  figure  there  is  in  this  passage,  as 
the  declamations  of  Porcius  Latro  are  lost.     Twnebus, 

f  Plutarch,  Life  of  Themistocles. 

%  Demetrius  de  Eloo.  sect.  281,  cited  by  Yossius  Orat.  iv.  p.  187. 
Who  it  was  that  said  this,  is  unknown.  Spalding,  Of  a  similar  nature 
was  the  remark  of  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswicl^  who,  having  ordered 
some  silver  statuettes  of  the  apostles,  which  he  had  found  at  Padei'bom, 
to  be  coined  into  money,  observed  that  the  apoitUt  toere  ordered  by 
their  Matter  to  go  through  ihe  world,     Qesner. 
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especially  when  the  matter  in  question  lies  in  the  veiy  point 
at  which  the  figures  aim.  But  when  they  are  mere  vehicles 
of  invective,  it  is  sometimes  a  mark  of  good  judgment  to  affect 
not  to  understand  them.  94.  If  such  figures,  however,  he  too 
numerous  to  allow  us  to  avoid  noticing  them,  we  must  caU 
upon  our  opponents  to  state  plainly,  if  they  have  confidence 
enough  in  their  cause,  the  charge,  whatever  it  may  he,  that 
they  are  endeavouring  to  intimate  in  ambiguous  expressions, 
or  to  forbear  at  least  from  expecting  that  the  judge  will  not 
only  comprehend,  but  even  believe,  that  which  they  themselves 
will  not  venture  to  express  iutelligibly.  95.  It  is  sometimes 
of  great  effect,  too,  to  pretend  not  to  understand  that  a  figure 
is  a  figure ;  as  in  the  case  of  him,  (the  story  is  well  known,)* 
who,  when  he  had  been  addressed  by  the  advocate  of  his 
opponent  in  the  words.  Swear  by  the  ashes  of  your  patron, 
replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  so  ;  and  the  judge 
gravely  accepted  his  proposal,  though  the  advocate  made  great 
opposition,  and  said  that  the  use  of  figures  would  thus  be 
utterly  abolished.  It  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  precept 
that  we  must  not  use  figures  of  that  kind  rashly. 

96.  There  is  a  thirdf  kind  of  figure  in  which  the  object 
sought  is  to  add  grace  to  style  ;  and  which  Cicero,^  therefore, 
considers  as  not  falling  on  the  point  in  question  between  the 
parties.  Such  is  the  remark  which  Cicero  himself  directs 
against  Clodius  :§  By  which  means  he,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  our  sacrifices,  thought  that  the  gods  might  easily  he 
propitiated  in  his  favour.  97.  Irony  is  very  common  in  obser- 
vations of  this  nature.  But  the  far  greatest  proof  of  art  is 
given  when  one  thing  is  intimated  throagh  another.  Thus 
a  person  engaged  in  a  suit  against  a  tyrant  who  had  laid  down 

*  It  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  fitther,  Controv.  iiL  pnef.,  and 
SuetoniuB  de  Clar.  Rhet.  sub  fin.  But  as  the  reading,  in  those  authors, 
is  per  patria  cineres,  instead  of  patroni  cineres,  Spalding  yery  justly 
supposes  that  it  should  be  the  same  in  Quintilian. 

t  See  sect.  66,  76. 

i  To  what  passage  of  Cicero  Quintilian  refers,  other  commentators 
have  thought  themselves  excused  from  attempting  to  specify,  and  I 
can  fix  upon  none  except  De  Orat.  iii  53,  quoted  by  Quintilian  in  c.  1, 
sect.  29.     Spalding, 

§  As  I  do  not  find  these  words  in  the  extant  writings  of  Gcero,  I 
conclude  that  they  were  a  portion  of  his  speech  against  Clodius  and 
Curio,  now  lost.  Profanation  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  is  evidently 
signified.    Spalding, 
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his  poiror  on  condition  of  an  amnesty,  said  to  hitn,  It  i^  not 
lawfvlfor  fne  to  speak  against  you,  i^t  do  you  speak  agaiitst 
ine ;  and  you  can;  for  I  very  lately  had  eonceived  the  intention 
of  killing  you,^  98.  It  is  also  a  common  practice,  though  not 
much  deserving  of  imitation,  to  employ  an  oath  by  way  of 
figure.  Thus  an  advocate,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  sou  who 
had  been  disinherited,  exclaimed,  80  may  it  be  my  fate  to 
die,  having  a  son  for  my  heit  /f  To  swear  at  all,  except 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  by  no  means  becoming  in  a 
man  of  sense ;  and  it  was  happily  said  by  Seneca,  that  to 
Mjear  is  the  business,  not  of  pleaders,  btU  of  witnesses,"^  Nor 
does  he,  indeed,  who  swears  for  the  sake  of  a  little  oratorioid 
flourish,  deserve  attention.  To  swear  as  well  as  Demosthenes, 
to  whom  I  alluded  a  little  above,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

99.  By  far  the  most  trivial  sort  of  figure  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  play  upon  a  single  word,  though  an  example  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  remark  of  Cicero§  on  Clodia :  Proesertim  qtmrh 
omnes  amicam  omnium  potiilts  quam  cujusqu>am  inimicam  puta- 
verunt ;  "  Especially  when  everybody  thought  her  rather  the 
friend  of  all  men  than  the  enemy  of  any  man." 

100.  As  to  tomparison,  I  conceive,  for  my  own  part,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  numbered  among  figures,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  sort  of 
proof,||  and  sometimes  the  foundation  of  a  caude  ;ir  and  as  the 
form  of  it  is  such  as  it  appears  in  Cicero's  speech  for  Muraena  :•* 
Yiott  watch  by  night,  that  you  may  give  answers  to  yov/r  diefi^ ; 
he,  that  he  may  arrive  early  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  marching  ; 
the  crowing  of  codks  awaked  you,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  rouses 
him,  &c.  101.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  be  not  a  verbal  figiiire 
tather  than  a  figure  of  thought;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
generals  are  not  opposed  to  generals,  but  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars. Celsus,  however,  and  Viselliu8,tt  no  negligent  author. 

*  Intimating  that  he  thought  hitn  desetvitig  df  death. 

+  The  advocate  signifies  hy  this  exclamation  that  to  diBinhetit  &  tOA 
was  culpable  and  imnatural.  By  wishing  to  have  a  son  for  his  heir,  he 
egresses  his  detestation  of  renouncing  ft  6on.     Jkimehim. 

X  Kicolas  F^ber,  in  his  Ptefece  to  Seneca,  supposes  that  ttiife  flay1% 
ik  extracted  fcdm  some  of  Beneca's  pirecepts  on  «!o(^euce,  How  lOflt 
Bwmann. 

§  Cicero  pro  Otel.  c.  IS.  jl  iSee  v.  11,  82. 

^  Bee  note  on  iH.  6,  2S.  *•  C  9. 

ft  I  do  not  know  thit  there  is  anjr  ailnsioii  to  him  to  be  fOtmd  eli©- 
where  than  in  Quintilian ;  see  sect  107 ;  and  c.  8,  sect.  89.    To  attempt 
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have  plaoed  it  among  figures  of  thought ;  while  Rutilius  Lupue 
puts  it  under  both  kinds  of  figures,  and  calls  it  antithesis, 

102.  But  in  addition  to  the  figures  which  Cicero  calls  Hhmi- 
nations  of  thought,  the  same  Rutilius,  following  Gorgias,  (not 
the  Leontine,  but  another  who  was  his  contemporary,  and 
whose  four  books  he  has  condensed  into  oae  of  his  own,)  at^d 
Celsus,  following  Rutilius,  enumerate  many  others  ;  103.  as 
oansumnuUiOj  '*  comprehension,''  which  Qorgias  calls  dsaWaynr 
when  soTcral  arguments  are  brought  to  establish  one  point ; 
seiisequens,  *'  consequence,''  which  he  calls  ffl'axoXo6^igd»(,  and 
of  which  we  have  spoken*  under  the  head  of  arguments  ;  col- 
lectio,  "  collection,"  which  with  him  is  a-uXkoyi^fiSi :  threatening, 
which  he  calls  xara^rXri^tg,  and  exhortation^  Ta^a/vir/x^v.  But 
every  one  of  these  is  delivered  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
unl^s  when  it  attaches  to  itself  some  one  of  the  figures  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  104.  Yet,  besides  these,  Celsus 
thinks  that  to  except,  to  assert,  to  refuse^  to  excite  the  judge,  to 
Mse  proverbs,  or  verses,  or  jests,  or  invectives,  or  invocations,  to 
aggravate  a  charge,  (which  is  the  same  as  ddvucig,)  to  flatter, 
to  pardon,  to  express  disdain^  to  admonish,  to  apologize,  to 
entreat,  to  reprove,  are  figures.  105.  He  has  the  same  opinion, 
too,  regarding  partition,  and  proposition,  and  distinction,  and 
affinity  between  two  things,  that  is,  the  demonstration  that 
things  which  appear  to  be  different  may  establish  the  same 
fact;  for  example,  that  not  he  only  is  a  poisoner  who  has 
destroyed  a  man's  life  by  giving  him  a  potion,  but  he  also  who 
has  destroyed  his  understanding ;  a  point  which  depends  on 
definition.  1 06.  To  these  Rutilius,  or  Gorgias,  adds  avayxM/bv, 
"  the  representation  of  the  necessity  of  a  thing,"  a¥dfAvfn<fii, 
"reminding."  or  "recapitulation,"  Mvirofopd,  "replying  to 
anticipated  objections,"  dm^^fi^ti,  "  refutation  of  the  objections 
of  our  adversary,"  flraga6|ij(ri;,  "  amplification,"  T^oix^tf/;, 
which  is  **  to  state  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  then 
what  has  been  done,"  havriSrfig,  "  proof  from  the  admissions 
of  the  opposite  party,"  (from  whence  oome  enythymenes  xar* 
avrlam,)  and  fisrdXfi-^ig.'f  which  Hermagoras  considers  as  a 
state-X     107.  Visellius,§  though  he  makes  very  few  figures, 

to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  Yiaellii  mentioned  in  Cicero,  Horace, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  TacituB,  would  be  vain.    Scalding, 

♦  V.  13,  1.  t  See  viii.  6,  88. 

t  III.  6,  46.  §  Sect.  101. 
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reckons  among  them  the  h&biurifjka,  which  he  calls  commentum, 
"  conception,"  and  the  hmyii^nt^a,  which  he  calls  ratio,  "reason." 
This  Celsus  in  some  degree  admits,  for  he  doubts  whether 
conseqtience  is  not  the  same  as  the  epicheirema.  Visellius 
adds  also  sententia.  I  find  some,  too,  who  add  to  these  what 
the  Greeks  call  diaffxsu^,  *'  circumstantiality,  **  d^rrayS^sveig, 
**  prohibition,"  flra^a^/^yjjtf/j,  "  extraneous  confirmation  ;  "  but 
though  these  are  not  regarded  as  figures,  yet  there  may 
perhaps  be  others  that  have  escaped  me ;  or  even  fresh  ones 
might  still  be  made,  though  they  would  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  which  I  have  spoken. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  verbal  figures ;  are  either  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  lying  either  in 
the  words  themselves  or  in  the^ollocation  of  them,  §1,2.  Use 
and  prevalence  of  figures,  3— 5j  Figures  in  gender  of  nouns,  6. 
In  verbs,  7.  In  number,  8.  One  part  of  speech  put  for  another, 
9,  10.  Change  in  tenses  and  other  particulars,  11—13.  Some 
figures  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  14—16.  Some  derived  from 
the  Greek,  17.  Some  formed  by  addition  or  retrenchment,  18. 
Changes  in  degrees  of  comparison,  19.  Other  changes,  20,  21. 
ParoLtlf^sis  and  apostrophe,  22 — 26.  Effect  of  figures  on  the 
hearer^,  27)  Emphatical  repetition  of  words,  28 — 34.  Epanodos 
or  regression,  35,  36.  Polyptoton  and  metabole,  37 — 40.  Ploce ; 
artful  reiteration  of  words,  41 — 44.  Employment  of  several 
words  nearly  in  the  same  sense,  45.  Pleonasm,  46,  47.  Accumu- 
lation of  different  words  and  phrases,  48,  49.  Asynieton  and 
polysyndeton,  60 — 54.  Climax,  65—67.  Of  figures  formed  by 
retrenchment  of  words ;  words  left  to  be  understood  from  the 
context,  68 — 61.  Synezeugmenon,  62^-^4<^  Paradiastole,  65. 
Paronomasia,  various  examples  of  it,  }^6—;^m  Parison,  homoeo- 
teleuton,  homoeoptoton,  isocolon,  76 — ^0.  Antitheton,  81 — 86. 
Some  writers  too  much  devoted  to  multiplying  and  distinguishing 
figures ;  examples,  '87 — 99*^^^Afr-«c^tor  should  employ  figures 
moderately  and  judiciously,  tOO — 10^^ 

1.  As  to  verbal  figures,  they  have  been  perpetually  subject 
to  change,  and  continue  to  be  changed  as  custom  exerts  its 
influence.  When,  accordingly,  we  compare  the  language  of 
our  forefathers  with  our  own,  we  are  led  to  regard  almost 
every  phrase  that  we  use  as  figurative ;  for  instance,  we  say. 
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hoe  re  invidere,^  **  to  gradge  this  thiDg,**  not  as  the 
ancients  said,  and  Cicero  in  particular,  hanc  rem ;  incwnhere 
iUi,  "  to  lean  upon  him,"  not  in  iUum ;  plenum  vino,  "  full  of 
wine,"  not  vini ;  huic  aduiariy  **  to  flatter  a  person,"  not  hune  ; 
and  a  thousand  other  examples  might  he  given.  I  wish  that 
the  worse  may  not  have  prevailed  over  the  better. 

2.  However  this  may  be,  verbal  figures  are  of  two  kinds ;  one, 
as  they  say,  lies  in  tbe  formation  of  phrases  ;  the  other  is  to 
be  sought  chiefly  in  the  collocation  of  them  ;  and  though  both    . 
kinds  equally  concern  the  art  of  oratory,  yet  we  may  call  the  fjj 

one  rather  grammatical  and  the  other  rhetorical.  ^j; 

The  first  sort  arises  from  the  same  source  as  solecisms ;  fof^^  *  < 

a  figure  of  speech  would  be  a  solecism,  if  it  were  not  inten-  ^ 

tional,  but  accidental.f     3.  But  figures  are  commonly  sup-  ;  j 

ported   by  authority,   antiquity,  custom,  and  sometimes  by  ]^" 

some  special  reason.     Hence  a  variation  from  plain  and  ^. 

direct  phraseology  is  a  beauty,  if  it  has  something  plausible  e 

on  which  it  models  itself.     In  one  respect  figures  are  of  great  : 

service,  by  relieving  tbe  wearisomeness  arising  from  ordinary  f 

and  uniform  language,  and  raising  us  above  mere  common-  * 

place  forms  of  expression.     4.  {if  a  speaker  use  them  mode-  ^  ^ 

rately,  and  as  his  subject  requures,  his  style  will  be  more  < 

agreeable,  as  with  a  certain  seasoning  sprinkled  over  it ;  but 
he  who  aflects  them  too  much,  will  miss  the  very  charm  of  \ 

variety  at  which  he  aimsH  There  are,  however,  some  figures  so  i 

common,  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  name,  and  conse-  f 

quently,  however  often  they  are  used,  they  produce  but  little 
effect  upon  ears  accustomed  to  them.  6.  As  to  such  as  are 
less  usual,  and  remote  from  everyday  language,  and  for  that 
reason  more  elevated,  though  they  produce  excitement  by 
their  novelty,  they  cause  satiety  if  they  are  lavished  in  pro-  '  " 

fusion,  and  show  that  they  did  not  present  themselves  to  the  **"' 

speaker,  but  were  sought  by  him,  and  dragged  forth  and 
collected  from  every  place  where  they  were  concealed. 

6.  Figures,  then,  may  occur,  with  rep^ard  to  nouns,  in  their 
gender ;  for  example,  the  phrases  oculis  capti  talpa,  **  blind 

*  From  several  passagea  of  Pliny  the  Toungerr  as  well  as  from 
Pliny  the  Elder,  viii.  22,  Lucan.  vii  798,  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  22,  it  appears 
that  the  more  recent  writers  preferred  using  the  ablative  where  Cicero 
and  the  older  authors  had  always  used  the  accusative.    Spalding. 

f  See  1.  5,  58. 
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moles,"  and  timidi  danue,  "  timid  deer,**  are  used  by  Virgil ; 
bat  not  without  reason,  as  both  genders  are  signified  under 
one,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  male  talpa  and  dama  as 
well  as  female.*  Figures  may  also  affect  verbs,  as  fabriccUus 
est  gladium,^  "  he  fabricated  a  sword,"  punitus  est  inimicum^X 
"  he  punished  his  enemy."  7.  This  is  the  less  surprising,  as  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  us,  in  the  use  of  verbs,  to  express  what 
we  do  by  a  passive  form,  as  arbitror,  "  I  think,"  awspicor,  "  I 
suspect,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  signify  what  we  suffer  by 
an  a4^ive  form,  as  vapuLo^  **  I  am  beaten ;  *'  and  hence  there 
are  frequent  interchanges  of  the  two,  and  many  things  are 
expressed  in  either  form:  as  hucuriatur,  luxuriate  "luxuri- 
ates," fluctuatur,  flucttuUt  "  fluctuates,"  assentior,  assentWy  **  I 
assent."  8.  There  may  be  also  a  figure  in  number,  either 
when  the  plural  is  joined  with  the  singular,  as,  Gladio  pugna- 
cissimi  gens  Romani,  *'  The  Romans  are  a  nation  that  fight 
vigorously  with  the  sword,"  gens  being  a  noun  of  multitude ;  or 
when  a  singular  is  attached  to  a  plural,  as. 

Qui  non  risSre  pctrentes, 
Nee  deu8  himc  mensA,  dea  nee  dignata  cvbiU  ett,% 

"  Those  who  have  not  smiled  on  their  parents,  neither  has  a 
god  honoured  him  with  his  table,  nor  a  goddess  with  her 
couch,"  that  is,  among  those  who  have  not  smiled,  is  he  whom 
a  god  has  not  honoured^  &c.  9.  In  a  satire  of  Persius  ||  we 
have, 

Et  nostrum  ittud  vivere  triste 
Aspexiy 

**  And  I  saw  that  sad  to  live  of  ours,"  where  he  has  used  an 
infinitive  mood  for  a  substantive,  for  he  intends  nostram  vitam 
to  be  understood.  We  also  sometimes  use  a  verb  for  a  par- 
ticiple, as, 

Jfagrmm  dot  ferre  taUntvm,% 

**  He  gives  a  great  talent  to  carry ^^  ferre  for  ferendum ;  and  a 
participle  for  a  verb,  as  Volo  datum,  "  I  wish  given,"  for  Volo 
dari,  *'  I  wish  to  be  given."     10.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be 

*  Virg.  Georg.  i.  183  ;  Eel.  viii  28. 

f  Cicero  pro  Rabir.  Post.  c.  8.  %  Cicero  pro  Mil.  c.  18. 

§  Virg.  EcL  iy.  62.    The  geneitd  reading  is,  Qui  non  risire,  &c. 
y  Sat.  i.  a.  K  ^n.  Y.  248. 
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doubted  on  what  solecism  a  figare  borders,  as  in  ibis  ex- 
pression, 

Virtfu  ed  vUimnfugere/ 

"  To  flee  vice  is  virtue,"  for  the  author  either  interchanges 
parts  of  speech,  for  Virtus  est  fuga  vitiorum,  **  Virtue  is  the 
avoidance  of  vices,**  or  alters  a  case,  for  VirttUis  est  vitium 
fugere,  "  It  is  the  part  of  virtue  to  avoid  vice  f  but  the  form 
which  he  himself  adopts  is  much  more  spirited  than  either  of 
the  others.  Sometimes  two  or  more  figures  are  used  together, 
as  Sihenelus  sciens  pugfia.f  **  Sthenelus  skilful  in  fight,**  for 
Scittis  Sthenelus  ptignandL  11.  One  tense,  too,  is  sometimes 
put  for  another,  as  Timarchides  negat  esse  ei  perictdum  d 
securiyX  "  Timarchides  says  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
beheaded,**  the  present  being  put  for  the  preterperfect.  And 
one  mood  for  another,  as, 

Hoc  Ithacut  vdU,^ 

This  Ithacufi  would  wish, 

velit  being  for  vuU.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  matter,  a  figure 
may  appear  in  as  many  forms  as  a  solecism.  12.  One  which  I 
may  particularly  notice,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  M^uffig, 
to  which  what  they  term  igaXAay^  is  not  very  dissimilar. 
There  is  an  example  in  Sallust,||  Nequ£  ea  res  falsum  me 
hahuit,  **  Nor  have  my  anticipations  deceived  me,**  and  another 
Duct  prohare.^  In  such  figures  brevity,  as  well  as  novelty,  is 
generally  an  object.  Hence  the  same  author  has  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  say  non  ptrniiturum^  "  not  about  to  repent,"  for  non 
€uturum  panitentiam ;  and  visuros,  **  about  to  see,**  for  (id 
videndum  misses.  IB.  These  expressions  he  must  have  con- 
sidered as  figures;  whether  they  can  now  be  called  by  that 
name,  may  be  a  question ;  for  they  are  received  into  common 
use,  and  we  are  content  with  what  is  received,  though  it  rest 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  vulgar.     Thus  rebus  agentibusy*^ 

•  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  41.  t  Hor.  Od.  i  16.  24. 

t  See  Cicero  Verr.  v.  ii.  §  Ma,  0.  104.  H  Jug.  c.  10. 

^  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  This  example,  and  the 
two  following,  were  probably  from  Sallust's  History. 

**  I  suppose  that  the  fault  is  that  of  having  used  the  present 
participle  with  a  passive  signification.  Spalding,  '*  It  is  strange,"  he 
adds,  "that  no  writer  has  given  us  another  example  of  that  sort  of 
phraseology."  We  see  and  hear  far  too  many  examples  of  it  in  our 
own  tongue. 
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which  Asinius  Pollio  condemns  in  Labienus  *  has  struggled 
into  use,  as  well  as  contumeliam  fecit,^  which  is  well  known 
to  have  been  censured  by  Cicero,  for  in  his  days  they  said 
affici  contumelid,  J  4.  Another  recommendation  of  figures  is 
that  of  antiquity,  of  which  Virgil  was  an  eminent  lover : 

Vd  qwum  ae  pavickim  contra  mea  jurgia  jactatfi 
Or  when  he  shows  himself  a&aid  to  meet 
My  charge ; 
and, 

Progeniem  aed  etwm  Trcjano  d  sanguine  dwsi 

Attdieratf% 

But  she  had  heard  a  race  would  be  deriVd 

From  Trojan  blood. 

Similar  phraseology  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  old  tragic 
and  comic  poets.  One  word  of  the  kind  has  remained  in  use, 
enimvero,  "  for  truly."  15.  There  is  more  of  the  same  sort 
in  the  same  author  ;  as, 

Nam  quit  te^juvenum  confidemtissime,—^ 

For  who  bade  thee,  thou  boldest  of  young  men, — 

for  quis  is  usually  set  at  the  commencement  of  a  phrase.  And, 
speaking  of  the  Chimsera  on  the  crest  of  Tumus, 

Tam  magis  ilia  tremens,  et  triitibua  effera  Jlammitt 
Qudm  magia  effvso  crudescimt  sanguine  pugnce,^ 
The  more  the  fields  of  strife  with  bloodshed  rage, 
The  more  it  trembles,  and  the  fiercer  glows 
With  issuing  fires. 

which  is  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order,  Quum  magis  €erumna 

*  See  iv.  1,  11 ;  i  6,  8. 

+  Cic.  Philipp.  iii.  9.  Qesner  observes  that  facere  contum^Uam  was 
a  phrase  similar  to  facere  jacturam,  facere  being  for  pati. 

t  Mn.  xi.  406.  What  there  is  of  the  antique  in  this  verse,  has  been 
a  subject  of  doubt  among  the  commentators.  Budseus,  in  his  Com- 
ment. Ling.  Gr.  p.  1454,  supposes  that  vel  is  used  for  nam,  expressing 
indignant  feeling.  Burmann  thinks  that  all  the  peculiarity  is  merely 
a  transposition  for  cttw  se  vel  pavidvm.  Gesner  imagines  that  vel  is  for 
etiam,  aded,  "  cum  vi  ezaggerandi."  Spalding  thinks  that  in  the  abrupt 
conciseness  of  the  phraseology,  when  all  that  should  follow  the  protasis 
is  left  to  be  understood,  vel  qwum  has  much  of  strangeness,  which  he 
considers  Quintilian  justified  in  ascribing  to  antiquity. 

§  Mn.  i.  19.     Sed  enim  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  aWd  yap. 

11  Georg.  iv.  446.    Nam  quis  for  Quisnam.    Capperonier. 

t  Moi.  vii  787. 
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urget,  tarn  magis  ad  malefaciendum  viget,*  "  The  more  afflic- 
tion presses,  the  more  influence  it  has  in  prompting  evil 
deeds."  16.  The  ancients  are  fiill  of  such  expressions ;  as 
Terence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eunuch,  Quid  igiturfaciam  .'t 
"What  then  shall  I  do?"  Allusit  tandem  leno.X  And 
Gatullus,§  in  his  EpithaJamium,  has, 

Dum  innupta  fnanet,  dum  cara  mw  ett, 

As  long  as  she  remains  unwed,  so  long 

She  to  her  friends  is  dear, 

the  first  dum  signifying  quoad,  the  second  usque  eb,  17.  In 
Sallust  are  many  phrases  translated  from  the  Greek,  as  Vvlgus 
amat  fieri,\\  *•  [Things  which]  the  crowd  likes  to  be  done ; " 
also  in  Horace,^  who  was  a  great  lover  of  Hellenisms, 

Nee  ciceris,  nee  longce  incidit  ctvemB, 

Kor  grudg'd  him  vetches,  nor  the  long-ahap'd  oat ; 
and  in  Virgil, 

Tyrrhenwn  namgat  o^riior,** 

Sails  the  Tyrrhenian  deep. 

18.  It  is  now  a  common  expression,  too,  in  the  public  acts, ft 
iavcius  pectus,  "  wounded  in  the  breast."  Under  the  same 
head  of  figures  fall  the  addition  and  abstraction  of  words.  To 
add  a  word  more  than  is  necessary  may  seem  useless,  but  it  is 
often  not  without  grace ;  as. 

Nam  neqtte  PamasH  vohii  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi^XX 
For  neither  have  Parnassus*  heights,  nor  those 
Of  Pindus,  e*er  detained  you ; 

the  second  nam  being  superfluous.     In  Horace  we  have, 

*  Spalding  supposes  that  these  words  are  cited  merely  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  usual  order  of  Qudm  and  tarn.  Muretus  thinks  them 
a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  from  some  poet ;  and  they  certainly 
form,  says  Spalding,  such  a  trochaic  verse  as  will  satisfy  the  fingers. 

f  An  archaism  in  the  use  of  igituVf  says  Donatus,  for  deinde, 

:{;  From  some  comic  poet.  In  such  phrases,  as  Donatus  remarks, 
tandem  is  a  mere  expletive  particle.     Twnebtu. 

§  LXII.  46.    Yet  the  modern  editions  of  Catullus  have, 
Dum  intctcta  manet,  turn  cara  suit, 
'  R  Jug.  c  84.  1  Sat.  ii.  6,  83.  ♦♦  uEn.  i.  «7. 

ft  Of  which  the  style  was  not  particularly  elegant.  See  Lips,  ad 
Tacit.  Annal.  v.  4. 

tt  Virg.  Eel.  X.  11. 
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J^ibvieiumfue, 
Mune,  d  tntoAtw  OwiwA  ca^iUii,^ 
Fabriciui,  him,  and  Curius  with  hii  lockg 
Unshoni. 

As  to  suppressions  of  words,  in  the  body  of  a  sentence,  they 
are  either /awZiy  or  Jigurative;  as, 

A  ccede  ad  ignem,  jam  calesca  plui  satis^f 
Approach  the  fire,  and  you  will  soon  be  warm'd 
More  than  enough, 

PZi«  satis  being  for  plus  quam  satis^  one  word  only  being 
omitted.  In  other  cases  of  suppression,  a  supply  of  many 
words  may  be  necessary.  J  3  9.  Comparatives  we  very  often  use 
for  positives;  thus  a  person  will  say  that  he  is  injirmior, 
•*  weaker,"  that  is,  weaker  than  ordinary ;  and  we  are  also  in 
the  habit  of  opposing  two  comparatives  to  each  other,  instead 
of  a  positive  and  comparative  ;  as,  Si  te,  CatUina,  comprekendi, 
si  interfici  jtisserOy  credo,  erit  verendum  mi^t,  ne  non  hoc 
potius  onines  boni  serius  a  me,  qudm  quisquam  crudelius 
factum  esse  dicat.^  '*  If  I  should  order  you,  Catiline,  to  be 
seized,  if  I  should  order  you  to  be  put  to  death,  I  should  have 
to  fear  lest  all  good  members  of  society  should  think  that 
such  a  course  was  adopted  too  late  by  me,  rather  than  that 
any  one  should  consider  it  adopted  with  too  much  severity.** 
20.  There  are  also  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which, 
though  not  indeed  of  the  nature  of  solecisms,  put  one  number 
for  another,  and  are  consequently  to  be  in  general  reckoned 
among  tropes.  ||  Thus  we  speak:  of  a  single  person  in  the 
plural: 

♦  Hor.  Od.  i.  12,  40.  t  Terence,  Eun.  i.  2,  6. 

X  Nam  de  aUerd,  quce  detracticme,  plwribus  adjiciendvm  est.']  Spalding 
allows  these  words  to  be  corrupt ;  Gesner  thinks  thf^t  something  that 
should  follow  them  is  lost  out  of  the  text.  Gesner  reads  dicendwm 
with  Regius,  but  very  injudiciously,  as  it  seems,  Spalding  proposes  to 
amend  the  passage  thus :  Nam  ad  alteram  quidem  dkractiainem  plv^ribfus 
adjiciendvm  eat;  observing  that  91am,  as  is  often  the  case,  refers  to 
something  understood,  as  if  Quintilia^  meant  to  say,  "  Deftingar  hoc 
qukm  brevissimo  exemplo,  ubi  nihil  deest  nisi  qtidm,  nam  ad  ceteram 
detractionem  pluribus  verbis  illud  quod  omittitur,  adjiciendum  est, 
qu6  sententia  expleatur.** 

§  Cicero  in  Cat  i  2. 

II  For  they  belong  to  syriecdoche ;  or,  as  others  t^rm  it^  ^lallage  of 
number. 
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8ed  not  immeimwm  ipatiit  ^mfieimut  e^qmr,^ 
But  w«  haTB  pMB'd  o*er  pItinB  immeiiae  in  space ; 

Or  of  several  persons  in  the  singular : 

ffaud  aecut  ae  patrUa  cicer  RoffMnut  in  armitj^ 
Like  the  fierce  Roman  in  hia  country's  arms. 

21.  Of  a  different  species,  though  the  same  in  kind,  are  the 
following  instances : 

Neve  tibi  ad  8oUm  vergamt  vineta  cadent€m,X 
Nor  let  your  vineyards  tow'rds  the  setting  sun 
Be  spread ; 

Ne  mihi  turn  moUet  8ub  divo  carpere  iomnos, 
Neu  dor$o  nemoris  Ubeat  jaettiue  per  herbai,i 
Let  me  not  then  indine  to  court  soft  sleep 
Beneath  the  <^n  sky,  or  on  the  gtass 
To  stretchy  beside  the  grove ; 

for  Virgil  doed  not  admonish  one  person  in  the  first  passage, 
or  himself  alone  in  the  second,  but  intends  his  precepts  for 
all.  22.  We  speak,  too,  of  ourselves  as  if  we  were  speaking 
of  others:  Dicit  Servius,  "Servius  asserts;"  Negat  TvUius; 
'^  Cicero  denies  ;**  and  we  speak  in  our  person  instead  of 
speaking  in  that  of  another ;  and  put  one  third  person  in  place 
of  another.  There  is  an  example  of  both  figures  in  the  speech 
for  C8Bcina:||  Cicero,  addressing  Piso,  the  advocate  of  the 
opposite  party,  says,  Restituisse  te  dtxti?  nego  me  ex  edicts 
pratoris  restitutum  esse ;  "Do  you  say  that  you  reinstated  me 7 
I  deny  that  I  was  reinstated  by  an  edict  of  the  prfiBtor;**  but 
it  was  ^butius  %  that  said  restituisse,  and  Csacina  that  replied, 
nego  me  ex  edicto  pratoris  restUtUum  esse;  and  there  is  a 
figure  used  in  the  word  dixth  from  which  a  syllable  is  struck 
out. 

23.  Some  other  figures  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
nature.  One  is  that  which  we  call  interpositio  or  iiiterclusio, 
and  the  Greeks  parenthesis,  when  some  interposed  remark 
breaks  the  course  of  a  sentence ;  as,  Ego  quum  te,  (meevm 
inim  sapissime  loqnitur,)  patria  dedidissem,**  "  when  I  had 
brought  you  back  (for  he  very  often  talks  with  me)  to  your 

♦  Vii^.  deotg.  ii  541.  t  Qeorg.  iiL  84d. 

t  Georg.  it  298.  §  Oeoig.  iii.  485. 


♦* 


f  0.  2d.  If  The  adversary  of  Cmikm. 

Cicero  pro  Mil.  c.  84. 
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country,"  &c.  With  this  some  join  the  hyperbaUm,*  which 
they  do  not  choose  to  number  among  tropes.  24.  Another 
is  one  which  is  similar  to  the  figure  of  thought  called  apos- 
tropJie  ;t  it  does  not  aflfect  the  sense,  but  only  the  form  of 
expression;  as, 

DecioSf  Marios,  magnosque  CamiUos, 
Sci^iadas  duroa  hello,  et  te,  mcucime  C<je8ar,X 

The  Decii  she, 
Marii,  and  great  Camilli  bore,  the'sons 
Of  Scipio,  stem  in  war,  and  thee  of  all 
The  greatest,  Caesar. 

25,  Of  this  there  is  a  still  more  spirited  example  where  the 
poet  is  speaking  of  Folydore : 

Feu  omne  ahrumpU,  Polyd-orvm  ohtrtmcat,  et  awo 
Vi  potitur.     Qtitd  nan  mortalia  pectora  cogia 
A  uri  8<icra  fames,  § 

He  breaks  all  laws,  kills  Polydore,  and  grasps 
The  gold  by  force.     To  what  dost  thou  not  drive 
The  hearts  of  mortals,  direful  thirst  of  gold  ? 

Those  who  have  distinguished  small  differences  with  particular 
\  names,  add  the  term  fi9TdPa(ng,\\  which  they  consider  as  a 

*  different  kind  of  apostrophe ;  as, 

.  Qim2  loquor  f  miA  ubi  swm  ?1[ 

I'  What  am  I  saying  ?    Or  where  am  I  ? 

26.    Virgil  unites   the    parenthesis   and   apostrophe   in   this 


Havd  proctU  inde  citOB  Metium  in  diversa  quadriga 
DistvZerant,  (at  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres,) 
Baptahatqtie  viri  mendacis  viscera  TuUtis.** 
«    "^    Not  far  from  thence  swift  steeds  had  Metius  rent 
In  diverse  parts,  (thou,  Albau,  shouldst  have  kept 
Thy  plighted  faith.)  and  Tullus  dragg'd  abroad 
The  traitor  s  sever'd  corpse. 

27.  These  figures,  and  such  as  these,  whether  they  arise  from 
change,  addition,  abstraction,  or  transposition,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  auditor,  and  do  not  suffer  him  to  grow 
languid,  as  he  is  roused  from  time  to  time  by  some  striking 

♦  VIII.  6,  67.  +  IX.  2,  38. 

t  Virg.  Georg.  ii  169.  §  -^n.  iil  66. 

II  Properly  any  tram^tion  from  one  person  or  thing  to  another. 
%  uEn.  iv.  496.  ♦•  -^n.  viiL  642. 
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expression ;  and  they  derive  something  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  J  give  from  their  resemhlance  to  faults,  as  a  little  acidity 
is  sometimes  grateful  in  cookexy.  This  result  will  be  pro- 
duced, if  they  are  not  extravagantly  numerous,  or  if  those  of 
the  same  kind  are  not  thrown  together,  or  introduced  too 
frequently ;  for  rarity  in  their  use,  as  well  as  diversity,  will 
prevent  satiety. 

28.  Those  sorts  of  figures  have  a  more  striking  effect,  which 
not  only  concern  the  form  of  expression,  but  communicate 
grace  and  energy  to  the  thoughts. 

Of  these  we  may  notice  in  the  first  place  that  mhi6h  con- 
sists in  additiqn.  There  are  several  kinds ;  for  words  are  some- 
times repeated,  either  for  the  sake  of  amplification,  as,  /  have 
killed,  I  have  kiMed,  not  Spurius  Malitts^*  Ac,  where  the  first 
*'  I  have  killed"  merely  asserts  the  act,  the  second  confirms 
the  assertion.     Or  of  expressing  pity ;  as, 

Ah  Oorydon,  Corydon,  &c.t 

29.  This  figure  is  sometimes,  too,  employed  for  the  sake  of 
extenuation,  and  by  way  of  irony.  Something  similar  to  this 
reiteration  of  a  word,  is  the  repetition  of  one  after  a  parenthe- 
sis, which  adds,  however,  force  at  the  same  time :  I  have  seen 
the  property,  unhappy  that  I  am !  (for  though  my  tears  are 
spent,  grief  still  dwells  fixed  in  my  heart,)  the  property,  I  say, 
of  Cneius  Pompey,  subjected  to  the  cruel  voice  of  the  public 
crier, X  You  live,  and  live  not  to  lay  aside,  but  to  increase  your 
audacity.^  30.  Sentences,  again,  are  sometimes  commenced,  to 
give  them  spirit  and  energy,  with  the  same  word ;  as,  Nihilne 
te  noctumum  prcesidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilia,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissi- 
mus  habendi  senatils  locv^,  nihil  horum  ora  vultu^sque  moverunt  f  \\ 
*'  Has  not  the  nightly  guard  of  the  palatium,  has  not  the 
watch  kept  in  the  city,  has  not  the  fear  of  the  people,  has  not 
the  unanimity  of  all  men  of  honour,  has  not  this  fortified  place 
for  assembling  the  senate,  have  not  the  countenances  and  looks  of 
those  here  present,  produced  any  effect  upon  you  ?"  31.  Some- 
times they  are  ended  with  the  same  word;  as,  Who  called  for 
them  ?    Appius,     Who  produced  them  ?    Appius.%     This  last 

♦  Cicero  pro  Mil.  c.  27.  t  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  69. 

t  Cicero  Philipp.  ii  26.  §  Cicero  in  Cat.  L  2. 

I  Cicero  in  Cat.  LI.  If  Cicero  pro  Mil.  c.  22 
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example,  ho^erer*  may  be  referred  to  another  kind  of  figure,* 
in  which  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  phrase  are  alike, 
**  who  **  and  "  who,"  "  Appius**  and  "  Applus.'*  Of  this  figure 
the  following  is  an  apt  example :  Who  are  they  that  have  fre- 
quently  broken  treaties  ?  The  Carthaginiatts,  Who  are  they 
that  have  wa>ged  war  with  the  utmost  cruelty  ?  The  Carthagi- 
nians.  Who  are  they  that  have  devastated  Italy  ?  The  Car^ 
thaginians.  Who  are  they  that  importune  to  he  forgiveti  ? 
\  The  Carthaginians. f    32.  In  antitheses,  also,  or  comparisons, 

J  there  is  commonly  a  repetition  of  the  first  words  of  eadii 

•  phrase  alternately,  so  as  to  correspond ;  and  I,  therefore,  said 
<                    just  above  t  that  it  was  referable  to  this  head  rather  than  to 

any  other :  You  wake  in  the  nighty  that  you  may  give  answers 
to  your  clients ;  he,  that  he  may  arrive  early  wiih  his  army  at 

•  the  place  whither  he  is  marching.  You  are  aroused  by  the 
(  crotoing  of  cocks,  he,  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  You  conduct 
t  lawsuits,  he  draws  up  troops.  You  are  on  the  watch  lest  your 
I                     clients  should  be  disappointed,  he^  lest  his  towns  or  his  camp 

•  should  be  taken.%     33.  But  not  content  with  having  produced 
this  beauty,  the  orator  presents  the  same  figure  in  a  reverse 

,  order :  He  knows  and  understands  how  the  forces  of  the  enemy 

are  to  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  you,  how  the  rain  may  be  prevented 
J  from  annoying  u^.\]     He  exercises  himself  in  extending  bounda- 

I  ries,  you,  in  settling  them.     84.  The  middle  may  also  be  made 

\  to  correspond  with  the  beginning ;  as, 

Te  neiMu  Angmtia,  vitrei  te  Fudnua  widd,^ 
Thee  Anguitia's  gi'ove  (^lor'd, 
Thee,  Fucinus,  with  crystal  stream ; 

or  with  the  end ;  as,  Hac  navis  onusta  pradd  Sicilsensi,  q\mm 
'  ipsa  quoque  esset  ex  pradd,**  **  This  Bhip  laden  with  Sicilian 

spoil,  being  itself  also  a  portion  of  the  spoil."  Nor  will  it  be 
doubted  that  by  the  same  figure  that  which  is  in  the  middle 
may  be  put  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  end  may 
also  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  beginning ;  as.  Many 

♦  Which  they  call  symploce,    Oapperonier.        f  Ad  Hereim.  iv.  14. 

X  See  0.  2,  sect.  101.  §  Oieero  pro  Mursen.  e.  9. 

II  Ut  aqucB  pluvia  arceantur.']  "That  the  rain  may  be  kept  off." 
Annoyance  from  draiiu  or  water-spouts,  about  whioh  there  were 
frequent  lawsuits,  is  meant. 

H  Ma.  vii.  769.  ••  Cicero  in  V«rr.  v.  17. 
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severe  afflktiom  were  fatmd  for  parents,  and  for  relatives  tnany,^ 
35.  There  is,  likefrise  anoUier  kind  of  repetition,  which  recurs 
to  things  or  persons  mentioned  before,  and  distinguishes 
them: 

Iphitut  et  Peliat  meewn,  ouorwn  IpkUut  cbvo 
Jam  gravioTj  Pdiae  tt  vmnere  tardut  VUxi  ;t 
Iphitus  came,  and  Pelias  oame,  with  me ; 
Iphitua  slow  with  age,  and  Peliaa  lame 
As  wounded  hj  UljBsea. 

This  is  what  in  Greek  is  called  iwdvodog  :  our  writers  term  it 
regressio.  36.  Nor  are  the  same  words  repeated  onlj  in  the 
same  sense,  but  often  in  a  different  one,  and  in  opposition  ;  as, 
The  dignity  of  the  leaders  was  almost  eqtud;  but  not  equals 
perhaps,  was  thai  of  those  who  followed  them^X  Sometimes 
this  kind  of  repetition  is  varied  as  to  cases  and  genders ;  as, 
Magnus  est  labor  dicendi,  magna  res  est^  **  Great  is  the  labour 
of  eloquence ;  great  is  its  importance.''  In  RutiHus  there  is 
an  example  of  this  in  a  longer  period  ;§  but  the  commencements 
of  the  sentences  are,  Pater  hie  tuus  ?  Patrem  nunc  appeUas  ? 
Patri  tu  fUius  es  ?  **  Is  this  your  father  ?  Do  you  now  call 
him  father  ?  Are  you  to  him  as  a  son  to  a  father  ?  "  37.  By 
a  change  of  cases,  too,  is  sometimes  formed  the  figure  which 
they  call  ToXu^rro^roy.     It  is  also  formed  in  other  ways,||  as  in 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  45.  t  '^^'  "-  ^35. 

%  Cicero  pro  Ligar.  c.  6,  The  opposition  is  between  par  and  n<m 
pojr,  "  equal "  and  "  not  equal,''  but  paa*  is  not  in  reality  repeated  in  a 
different  sense. 

§  Et  apud  RutUium  longa  irtpiSioic."]  Spalding  adopts  the  reading 
longa  inpioSoiQ,  but  longiore  p&riodo,  preferred  by  Qesner  and  most 
other  editors,  is  surely  much  better.  Quintilian  intimates  that  the 
passage  in  Rutilius  (i.  10)  is  so  long  that  he  will  not  give  it  entire. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  it :  **  Is  this  man  to  be  deemed  your 
father,  only  that  he  may  be  thought  to  be  obliged  to  support  you  in 
your  poverty  ?  Do  you  now  call  him  your  father  whom  you  formerly 
deserted,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  when  he  needed  your  aid  ?  Are 
you  a  son  to  your  father  only  that  you  may  enjoy  his  wealth,  when 
you  have  acted  as  his  most  cruel  enemy,  to  bring  affliction  on  his  old 
age?  Assuredly  we  beget  children  inconsiderately;  for  it  is  from 
them  that  we  derive  most  of  our  misery  and  dishonour." 

II  Cofnstat  et  aUia  etiam  modis.]  All  the  commentators  pass  these 
words  in  silence  except  Spalding,  who  says  that  he  can  see  no  sense  in 
them,  unless  we  take  modis  in  the  sense  of  different  parts  of  verbt, 
referring  to  doMdi,  daivm,  datwn,  in  the  following  quotation.  But  this 
will  hardly  satisfy  any  reader. 
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Cicero's  speech  for  Cluentius  :  *  Quod  atUem  tempus  veneni 
dandi  ?  Illo  die  ?  In  iUd  frequentid  ?  Per  quern  porro 
datum  ?  Unde  gumptum  ?  Qiub  porro  ii%terceptio  pocvli  ?  cur 
non  de  integro  autem  datum?  "  But  what  was  the  time  at 
which  the  poison  was  given  ?  Was  it  on  that  day  ?  Among 
such  a  number  of  people  ?  By  whose  instrumentality,  more- 
over, was  it  given  ?  Whence  was  it  taken  ?  What  was  the 
means  of  intercepting  the  cup  ?  Why  was  it  not  given  a 
second  time  ?"  38.  Such  a  combination  of  different  particu- 
lars CsBcilius  calls  i^sraCoXri,  of  which  another  passage  from 
the  speech  for  Cluentius  t  niay  be  given  as  an  example  ;  it  is 
in  reference  to  Oppianicus  :  lUum  tahulas  publicas  Larini 
censorial  corrupisse,  decuriones  universi  judicaverunt ;  cum 
iUo  nemo  rationem^  tiemo  rem  vRam  contrahebat;  nemo  ilium 
ex  tarn  myitis  cognatis  et  ajinibus  tutorem  unquam  liberis  suis 
scripsity  "  That  he  falsified  the  public  registers  at  Larinum, 
the  decuriones  were  unanimously  of  opinion ;  no  man  kept 
any  account,  no  man  made  any  bargain  with  him ;  no  man,  of 
all  his  numerous  kinsmen  and  connexions,  ever  appointed  him 
guardian  to  his  children,"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
pm^ose. 

39.  As  particulars  are  here  thrown  together,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  distributed,  or,  as  Cicero,J  I  think, 
calls  it,  dissipated ;  as. 

Hie  segeteSy  iUic  venvimt  fdiciils  uvce, 

Arborei  fcetus  alihi,  &c.§ 

Here  com,  there  grapes,  more  gladly  spring ;  elsewhere 

The  stems  of  trees,  &c. 

40.  In  Cicero  is  seen  an  example  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
figures,  in  a  passage  in  which  the  last  word,  after  a  long 
interval,  is  repeated  in  correspondence  to  the  first ;  the 
middle  also  is  in  accordance  with  the  commencement,  and  the 
conclusion  with  the  middle  :  Vestrumjam  hie  factum  deprehen- 
ditury  Patres  Conscriptiy  non  meum ;  ac  pulcherrimum  quidsm 
Jaxlum;    verum,  ut   diod,  non  meumy  sed  vestrum  ;\\    **Your 

♦  C,  60.    Comp.  ▼.  7,  37.  +  C.  14. 

t  See  c.  1,  sect.  35.    In  Orat.  c.  31  occurs  dissipata  cormectere. 

§  Virg.  Georg.  i  64. 

II  I  confess  that  I  have  not  found  this  passage  in  Cicero.  He  h 
evidently  speaking  of  the  accomplices  of  Catihne,  whom  Metellus 
Nepos  and  Clodius  charged  Cicero  with  having  put  to  death  without 
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work  now  appears  here,  Conscript  Fathers,  not  mine ;  and  a 
very  honourable  work,  indeed,  it  is ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  is  not 
mine,  but  yours."  41.  This  frequent  repetition  the  Greeks  call 
^Xoxri  I*  it  consists,  as  I  said,t  of  a  mixture  of  figures ;  a 
letter  to  Brutus  J  affords  an  example  of  it:  "When  I  had 
returned  into  favour  with  Appius  Claudius,  and  it  was  through 
Cneius  Pompey  that  I  did  return,  and,  accordingly,  when 
I  had  returned,"  &c.  42.  It  may  be  formed  also  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  words,  in  various  forms,  in  the  same  sentence ;  as 
in  Persius, 

Uiqueadeone 
Scire  twum  nihil  est,  nin  te  scire  hoc  tdat  dUer  /§ 

Is,  then,  to  know  in  thee 
Kothing,  unless  another  know  thou  knoVst  ? 

and  in  Cicero,  ||  Neqtie  enim  poterat,  indido  et  his  damnatiSf  qui 
indicahantur ;  "  For  neither  could  he,  when  those  were  found 
guilty  on  information  against  whom  information  was  given." 
43.  But  whole  sentences,  too,  are  sometimes  ended  with  the 
phrases  with  which  they  are  commenced :  He  came  from  Asia. 
Of  how  much  advantage  wa^s]  even  this  ?  But  it  was  in  the 
character  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  that  he  came  from  Asia, 
When,  however,  the  last  word  in  a  period  is  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  first,  another  repetition  of  it  may  be  given,  as 
to  the  sentence  just  quoted  is  added.  However  he  came  from 
Asia.  Sometimes  a  series  of  words  may  be  repeated,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  order :  What  could  Cleomenes  do  ?  Jbr  / 
cannot  accuse  any  one  falsely.  What,  to  much  purpose  could 
Cleomenes  do  1!%  44.  The  last  word  of  the  former  of  two  sen- 
tences, and  the  first  of  the  latter,  are  often  the  same.;  a  figure 
which  poets,  indeed,  use  more  frequently  than  prose  writers : 

allowing  them  to  plead  their  cause.  I  suspect  that  the  words  come 
from  the  speech  of  Cicero  against  MeteUus,  (see  sect.  45,  49,)  which  he 
delivered  in  the  senate,  and  calls  his  MeteUina  aratio  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  i.  13.     Spalding. 

*  See  Aquila  Romanus,  sect  28 ;  and  Rufinus,  c.  \%^ 

t  Sect.  40.     Comp.  v.  14,  8.    Spalding. 

X  Now  lost ;  but  there  are  references  to  the  same  subject,  says 
Spalding,  in  some  of  the  extant  letters  of  Cicero,  as  ad  Fam.  iL  13 ;  iii. 
10.  n.  ..  §L27. 

II  For  this  and  the  following  example  Spalding  says  that  he  has 
sought  in  vain  in  Cicero. 

if  Cicero  in  Verr.  v.  41. 
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Pieridei,  vo$  hcBC  fadeUt  maxima  OaUOf 

Gallo,  cvjus  amor  tcmtwn  mihi  crescU  ia  karat,  A^c.* 

You,  Muses,  will 
For  Gkdlus  give  these  verses  ^gnity, 
Gallus,  for  whom  my  love  still  grows  each  hour. 
As  much,  &c 

But  orators  afford  not  unfrequent  examples  of  it :  Yet  he  lives. 

Lives  ?     Nay,  he  even  conies  into  the  seriate. "^    45.  Sometimes, 

(the  remark  is  similar  to  what  I  sai(l|  in  regard  to  the  repeti- 
4  tion  of  words,)  the  beginnings  and  conclusions  of  phrases  are 

I  made  to  correspond  with  each  other  by  means  of  words  which, 

•  though  different,  are  yet  of  a  similar  signification.     The  be- 

(  ginuings,  for  example,   thus:    Dediderim  periculis  amnihus, 

;  ohtvlerim  insidiis,  objecerim  vnvidicB  ;§  "I  would  have  thrown 

him  into  every  kind  of  danger,  I  would  have  exposed  him  to 
;  treachery,  I  would  have  consigned  him  to  public  odium."     The 

c  conclusions  thus :  Vos  enim  statuistiSj  vos  sententiam  dionstisj 

:  vos  judicdstis :  "You  determined,  you  gave  your  opinion,  you 

f  pronounced  judgment."     This   some  call  <fu¥uvu/i/ay\\  others 

I  di^unction ;  and  both  terms,  though  of  different  meaning,  are 

i  used  with  propriety ;  for  it  is  a  separation  of  words  having  the 

f  same  signification.     Sometimes,  again,  words  that  have  the 

same  signification  are  congregated  :^  Such  being  the  case,  Cati- 
[  line,  go  whither  you  had  intended  to  go ;  depart  at  length  from 

'  the  city ;  the  gates  a/re  open ;  commence  youir  journey, -  46.  And 

[  in  another  speech  against  Catiline,  He  is  gone,  he  has  departed, 

he  has  saUied  forth,  he  has  escaped.**    This,  in  the  opinion  of 

CsBcilius,  is  pleonasm^  that  is,  language  copious  beyond  what 

is  necessary,  as  in  the  words, 

1  Vidi  ocvlos  cmte  ipse  me(M,tt 

\  I  saw,^myself,  before  my  eyes, 

for  in  vidi  "  I  saw,"  is  included  ipse,  **  myself."  But  snob 
phraseology,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  is,  when 
burdened  with  any  useless  addition,  faulty ;  when  it  adds 
strength  to  the  plain  thought,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  beauty  ; 
for  the  several  words  vidi,  ipse,  and  ante  oculos,  produce  each 

*  Virg.  Eel.  X.  72.  f  Cicero  in  Cat.  i.  1.  t  Sect.  30. 

§  Probably,  says  Spalding,  this  and  the  following  quotation  are  from 
one  of  the  lost  speeches  of  Cicero. 

II  Comp.  viii.  3,  16.  t  Cic.  in  Cat.  i  6. 

**  Cic.  in  Cat.  ii.  1.  +t  ^n.  xii.  638. 
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its  impres»on  on  the  mind.  47.  Why  CsaeiliuB,  then,  should 
have  characterised  it  hy  such  a  term,  I  ci|imot  tell ;  for  every 
sort  of  reduplication,  and  repetition,  and  addition,  might  he 
called  pleonasm  with  jost  as  much  propriety.  Not  only  words 
of  similar  import,  however,  hut  also  Uiou^ts,  are  sometimes 
accimiulated ;  as,  PerturbaHo  %9Him  mentis,  et  qu€$dam  scelemm 
ofusa  caligo,  et  ardenUs  Miriafum  faee$  ewcHdrunt*  "  Per- 
turbation of  mind,  darkness  shed  over  him  through  his  crimes, 
and  the  burning  torches  of  the  Furies  excited  him."  48. 
Words  and  phrases  of  different  import  are  also  thrown 
together ;  as,  Mulier,  tyramU  B&va  crudelitas,  patrU  amor,  ira 
fraceps,  temeritoi,  dementia^  &g.  '*  The  woman,  the  savi^ 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  his  love  for  his  father,  violent  anger, 
rashness,  madness,"  &c.  Another  example  is  to  be  found  in 
Ovid, 

8ed  grave  Nereidwm  immmh,  md  eomiffer  Ammon, 
Sed  quat  viaceribui  vtmdtat  beUmapotUi, 
Exsatwcmda  meit,  kef 

But  the  dread  Nereidg'  power,  but  Ammon  hom'd. 
But  the  dire  monster  from  the  deep  that  came, 
To  feed  upon  my  vitals,  kc, 

49.  I  have  found  some  authors  call  the  following  form 
of  sentence  vXox^ :  J  Qucsro  ab  inimicis,  sintne  hoc  investi* 
gata,  comperta,  patefacta,  mblata,  deleta,  extincta  per  fnef^ 
**  I  ask  of  my  enemies  whether  it  was  not  by  my  means  that 
these  plots  were  investigated,  discovered,  exposed,  overthrown, 
destroyed,  annihilated  ? "  But  with  these  authors  J  do  not 
agree,  as  the  words  form  but  one  figure,  though  they  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  partly  of  similar  and  partly  of  different  signifi- 
cation; a  union  which  they  call  ^taXkayri:  for  investigata, 
eomperta,  paUfacta,  state  <me  thing,  and  ivhUUa,  deleta, 
extincta,  state  another,  the  latter  being  similar  one  to  another, 
but  dissimilar  to  the  former.  50.  We  may  observe,  too,  that 
the  last  quotation,  and  the  last  but  one,  afford  an  example  of 
another  figure,  which,  as  it  consists  in  the  omission  of  con- 
junctions, is  called  dialym,  and  is  aptly  used  when  we  have  to 

*  This  quotation,  and  the  following,  appear  to  be  from  lost  declama- 
tions.   Spalding, 

t  Hetam.  v.  17.  t  Comp.  sect.  41. 

§  Qesner  s^ms  to  be  right  in  assigning  this  passage  to  the  i^peech  of 
Cicero  against  Metellus ;  see  sect  45 ;  also  sect.  50. 
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express  Anything  with  vehemence,  as  by  means  of  it  particulars 
are  severally  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  appear  to  be  rendered 
as  it  were  more  numerous.*  Hence  we  use  this  figure  not  only 
in  single  words,  but  also  in  phrases,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Metellus,  Those  of  whom  information  was 
given,  I  ordered  to  be  summoned,  to  be  kept  in  custody,  to  he 
brought  before  the  smote ;  it  was  in  the  senate  that  they  were 
arraigned,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  that  passage.  This 
J  mode  of  expression  the  Greeks  call  Ppa^vXoy/a,f  which  may 

•  be  regarded  as  a  conjunctive  di^unction,     51.  Opposed  to  this 

*  is  the  figure  which  consists  in  superfluity  of  conjunctions ; 
c  the  one  is  called  asyndeton,  the  other  polysyndeton,  which 

•  arises  either  from  repetitions  of  the  same  conjunction,  as, 

^  Tectvmque,  hvremque, 

^  Armaque,  Amyclcewnque  ccmem^  Oressamque  pharetram,X 

C  Both  house,  and  household  gods,  and  arms, 

:  And  Amydsean  dog,  and  quiver  form'd 

^  Of  Cretan  make ; 

*  62.  or  of  different  conjunctions,  as 

(  Arma  virumque , 

(  Mtdtum  iUe  et  territ , 

MuUa  guogue .§ 

)  53.  In  like  manner  adverbs  and  pronouns  are  also  varied  : 

f  ffic  Hivm  vidi  jwfenem -^^ 

Bia  senoa  cuK  nostra  dies 

Sic  mihi  resporuvm  primus  dedU  iUe  petenti.\\ 

But  both  the  asyndeton  and  the  polysyndeton  '"are  coacerva. 
tions  of  words,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  presence  or 
I  absence  of  conjunctions.  54.  Writers  have  given  them  their  own 

\  names,  which  are  various,  as  it  suited  the  fancy  of  those  who 

invented  them.  The  source  of  them,  indeed,  is  the  same,  as 
they  render  what  we  say  more  vivacious  and  energetic,  exhibit- 
ing an  appearance  of  vehemence,  and  of  passion  bursting  forth 
as  it  were  time  after  time. 

*  By  not  being  united  into  a  body,  but  left  separate. 

t  See  viii  3,  82.  "Many  suppose,"  says  Tumebus,  **  that  we  should 
read  iioKvoiQ  instead  of  Ppaxvkoyia.**  Brachylogy,  according  to 
Rntilius  Lupus,  iL  8,  is  when  the  speaker,  by  brevity  of  expression, 
goes  on  faster  than  the  hearers  expected. 

t  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  344.  §  Mi,  i.  1,  seqq. 

a  Viig.  EcL  i.  43—45.  . 
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Gradation,  which  is  galled  by  the  Greeks  xX^to^,  is  pro- 
duced by  art  less  disguised,  or  more  aflfected,  and  ought  for 
that  reason  to  be  less  frequently  used.  55.  It  lies  too,  in  repe- 
tition, for  it  recurs  to  what  has  been  said,  and  takes  a  rest,  as 
it  were,  on  something  that  precedes,  before  it  passes  on  to 
anything  else.  An  example  of  it  may  be  translated  from  a 
well-known  Greek  passage  :•  I  not  only  did  7iot  say  thisy  but 
did  not  even  write  it ;  1  not  only  did  not  write  it,  hut  took  no 
part  in  the  embassy ;  I  not  only  took  no  part  in  the  embassy, 
btU  used  no  persuasion  to  the  Thebans.  56.  A  Latin  example  or 
two,  however,  may  also  be  added :  Exertion  gained  merit  to 
Africanus,  merit  glory,  and  glory  rivals  ;t  and,  from  Calvus, J 
Trials  for  extortion  have  not,  therefore,  ceased  more  than  those 
for  treason;  nor  those  for  treason,  more  than  those  undsr  the 
Plautian  law ;  nor  those  under  the  Plautian  law  more  than 
those  for  bribery ;  nor  those  for  bribery  more  than  those  under 
any  other  law.  57.  Examples  are  dso  to  be  found  in  the 
poets,  as  in  Homer  about  the  sceptre,  which  he  brings  down 
from  Jupiter  to  Agamemnon;  and  in  a  tragic  poet  of  our 
own,§ 

Jove  propagtUus  ett,  ut  perhibent,  TmUaiut, 
Ex  Tomtido  ortus  Pdops,  ex  Pdope  cnUem  satw 
Atretu,  qui  rtottrwn  porro  propaggt  genus ; 
From  Jove,  as  they  relate,  sprung  Tantalus  ; 
From  Tantalus  sprung  Pelops^  and  from  Pelops 
CSame  Atreus,  who  is  father  of  our  race. 

58.  As  to  figures  which  consist  in  the  omission  of  a  word  or 
words,  they  aim  chiefly  at  the  merit  of  brevity  or  novelty. 
One  of  them  is  that  which  I  delayed  to  consider  till  I  should 
enter  upon  figures,  when  I  was  speaking  in  the  preceding  book 
about  synecdoche,  \\  a  figure  in  which  any  word  that  is  omitted  is 
easily  understood  from  the  rest,  as  when  Cselius  says,  in 
speaking  against  Antonius,1[  Stupere  gaudio  Grcecus,  "  the 
Greek  began  to  be  astonished  with  joy,''  for  cc^pit,  "  began,"  is 
readily  understood.    So  Cicero  writes  to  Brutus,**  Sermo  nullum 

*  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  288  ed.  Reisk. 

t  Whose  words  these  are  is  unknown.  They  are  cited  ad  Herenn. 
iv.  26. 

t  From  a  speech  of  his  against  Vatmius,  Aquil.  Rom.  c.  40. 

§  Who  is  meant,  is  not  now  known. 

11  VIII.  6,  22.  t  See  iv.  2,  128.  **  The  letter  is  lost. 
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scilicet,  nisi  ds  te;  quid  enim  potitisf  Turn  Flavins,  Cras 
inquit,  tabellorii,  et^  ego  ibidem  has  inter  ctenam  exaravi^' 
**  There  is  no  talk,  indeed,  but  of  you ;  for  what  better  can 
there  be  ?  Then  Flavius  says,  To-morrow  the  couriers  [will  set 
out,]  and  this  letter  I  wrote  there  during  supper."  59.  Of  a 
similar  character,  in  my  opinion,  are  passages  in  which  a  word 
or  words  are  properly  suppressed  from  regard  to  decency : 

Novinus  et  qui  te,  transversa  tuerUibus  hircis, 

<  Et  quo,  sedfacHes  Nymphce  risers,  eaceUo.* 

-  60.  Some  regard  this  as  an  aposiopesis,  but  erroneously ;  for 

«  what  the  aposiopesis  suppresses,  is  uncertain,  or  requires  to 

<  be'told  by  some  addition  to  that  which  has  been  expressed ; 
but  here  only  one  word,  which  is  well  known,  is  wanting  ;  and 
if  this  is  aposiopesis,  every  omission  of  any  word  or  phrase 

*  whatever  may  be  called  by  that  name.  61.  For  my  part,  I  do 
I  not  constantly  call  that  an  aposiopesis,  in  which  anything  what- 
:  ever  is  left  to  be  understood  ;  as  in  the  following  words,  which 
c  Cicero  has,  in  one  of  his  letters.  Data  TjapercaMbus,  quo  die 

*  Antonius  Ccssari,  for  he  used  no  real  suppression,  nor  intended 
any  jest,  since  nothing  else  cx)uld  be  understood  but  diadema 

\  imposuiu     "  Given  on  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  day  on  which 

Antony  put  the  diadem  on  Ceesar." 

^  62.  A  secondf  figure  produced  by  omission,  is  that  of  which 

;  I  have  already  spoken,J  and  which  consists  in  the  elimination 

f  of  conjunctions. 

'  A  Uiird,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  tfuvst^suyfimv,  is  that 

by  which  several  phrases  or  thoughts  are  referred  in  combina- 
tion to  the  same  word,  each  of  which,  if  set  alone,  would  re- 
quire that  word  for  itself.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  putting 
die  verb  first,  so  that  other  portions  of  the  sentence  may  look 

^  back  to  it ;  as,  Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorem  audacia,  rationem 

amentia,^  **  Licentiousness  overcame  modesty,  audacity  fear, 
madness  reason;*'  or  by  putting  it  last,  so  that  several  par- 
ticulars may  be  brought  as  it  were  to  a  conclusion  in  it ;  Neque 
enim  is  es,  CatUina,  ut  te  auJt  pvdor  unquam  a  turpitudine,  aiU 
metus  d  periculo,  aut  ratio  d  furore  revocaverit  ;\\  **  For'neither 
are  you  of  such  a  character,  Catiline,  that  either  shame  can 
restrain  you  from  dishonour,  or  fear  from  danger,  or  reason 

•  Virg.  EcL  iu.  8.  t  See  sect.  68.  t  Sect.  50. 

§  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c^  6.  ||  Cicero  in  CatiL  i.  9. 
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from  rage.*'  63.  The  verb  may  also  be  placed  last,  so  that  it 
may  suffice  both  for  what  precedes  and  what  follows.  The  same 
figure  joins  different  sexes,  too,  as  when  we  call  a  male  and 
female  child,  filii,  and  puts  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  the 
plural  for  the  singular.  64.  But  expressions  of  this  kind  are 
80  common,  that  they  can  hardly  claim  for  themselves  the 
merit  of  figures.  A  figure  is  certainly  used,  however,  when  two 
different  forms  of  phrase  are  united ;  as  ' 

SociU  tWM  arma  capeitaiU, 
SdicOj  et  dird  bdltm  cum  genie  ger^idum;* 
I  order  that  my  comrades  seize  their  arms, 
And  war  be  waged  with  that  dire  progeny ; 

for  though  the  part  of  the  sentence  that  follows  beUum  ends  with 
a  participle,  the  verb  edico  has  an  equal  effect  on  both  parts. 
This  sort  of  conjunction,  which  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  any  word,  but  which  unites  two  different  things,  the 
Greeks  call  (njoixtiutfig.    Another  example  of  it  is, 

Tom  deeat  anaro  quod  haJbet,  qpidm  qwid  wm  kfJbet,'^ 

*'  To  the  miser  is  wanting  as  well  what  he  has,  as  what  he 
has  not."  66.  To  "this  figure  they  oppose  distinctio,  which 
they  call  ira^diatrroXfi,  and  by  which  things  that  have  some 
similitude  are  distinguished ;  as.  When  you  call  yourself  wise 
instead  of  cunning,  brave  instead  of  presumptuous,  frugal  in- 
stead of  miserly.  Such  designations,  however,  depend  wholly 
on  definition,  and  I,  therefore,  doubt  whether  a  sentence  of 
that  kind  can  properly  be  called  figurative.  Of  an  opposite 
sort  is  the  figure  which  makes  a  short  transition  from  one 
thing  to  another  of  a  different  nature,  as  though  they  were 
similar :  J 

Brevis  esse  Idboro, 

Ohseunujlo.^ 

I  labour  to  be  brief,  I  grow  obscure. 

66.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  third  kind  of  figures, 

♦  ^n,  iii.  284.  t  See  viU.  5,  6. 

t  QfMB  ex  vieivUd  traiisU  «k2  diversa  ut  sniUUa,]  Qmui  itta  diversa  etsent 
similia.  Thus  in  the  following  example  obscurity  is  considered  as  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  with  brevity.  But  I  haveiKim^doubt  whether 
the  words  ex  vidnid  should  not  be  expunged,  as  they  occur  again  in 
iect.  es,  and  may  have  been  transferred  by  a  transcriber  firom  one 

glaoa  to  thB  other.    They  are  certainly  more  necessary  in  sect.  66  than 
ere.    Spalding.  (§  Hor.  Epist  ad  Pis.  t.  26. 
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which,  by  some  resemblance,  equality,  or  opposition  of  words, 
attracts  and  excites  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  Of  these  is 
the  ira^ovofiada,  which  is  called  by  the  Latins  annominatio. 
It  is  produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  always  depends  on 
some  resemblance  in  a  word  that  follows  to  a  word  that  has 
gone  before.  These  words  may  be  in  different  cases,  as  in 
what  Domitius  Afer*  says  in  his  speech  for  Cloantilla: 
Mvlier  omnium  rerum'imperita,  in  omnibus  rebus  infelix;  **  A 
C  woman  unskilled  in  everything,  unhappy  in  everything."    67. 

ir  Or  the  same  word  may  be  rendered  more  significant  by  being 

^  joined  to  another,  Quando  homo,  hostis  hom^.f    These  ex- 

f  amples  I  have  used  for  another  purpose.}     Such  reduplication 

t  of  a  word,  hovvever,  is  easy.§     But  to  this  species  of  parono- 

masia is  opposed  that  by  which  a  word  is  proved  to  be  false, 
^  as  it  were,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  word ;  as,  QuiB  lex  pri- 

^  vatis  hominibus  esse  lex  non  videbatur,  **  Which  law  did  not 

.  seem  to  be  a  law  to  private  persons."     68.  Similar  to  this  is 

^  the  antanaclasisy  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  a  contrary  sense. 

;  When  Proculeius  complained  of  his  son  that  he  was  waiting 

'  for  his  death,  and  the  son  said  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  it ; 

t  Nay,  rejoined  Proculeius,  I  desire  that  you  may  wait  for  it. 

Sometimes  resemblance  is  sought,  not  in  different  senses  of  the 
same  word,  but  in  two  different  words ;  as  when  we  say  that  a 
person  whom  we  deem  dignus  supplicatione,  **  worthy  of  sup- 
f  plication  on  his  behalf,"  should  be  treated  as  dignus  supplicio, 

"  worthy  of  punishment."  69.  Sometimes,  again,  the  same  word 
'  is  used  in  a  different  signification,  or  varied  only  by  the  length- 

ening or  shortening  of  a  syllable ;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
temptible, however,  even  in  jests,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it 
I.  should  be  noticed  among  rules.    70.  The  following  examples  of 

^  •  See  c.  2,  sect.  20. 

i*  The  commentators  are  all  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  They  may  be  taken  in  the  sense,  "  Since  he  is  a  man,  he  is  an 
enemy/'  and  may  then  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Timon ; 
or  they  may  bciread  interrogatively,  as  Tumebus  suggests,  and  con- 
sidered to  signify,  "  Since  he  is  a  man,  can  he  be  an  enemy  f* 

t  Quibus  exempUs  svm  in  almd  usua."]  ''Perhaps,"  says  Tumebus, 
'*  Quintilian  may  have  used  these  examples  in  another  work."  Spalding 
thinks  the  passage  mutilated. 

§  8ed  in  uno  fctcUis  est  gemincUio.]  A  friend  of  Gesner  supposed 
Quintilian  to  mean  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  is  easy  to  be  understood,  but  that,  if  the  sense  is  at  all 
altered,  the  reader  may  be  perplexed. 
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it  I  give  rather  that  they  mar  be  ayoided  than  that  they  may 
be  imitated :  Amari  jucvndum  est,  si  curetur  ne  quid  insit 
amari :  "  It  is  pleasant  to  be  loved,  if  we  take  care  that  there 
be  no  bitter  in  the  love."  Avium  dtUcedo  ad  avium  duett: 
*'  The  sweet  song  of  birds  attracts  to  sequestered  spots :"  and 
we  find  in  Ovid,  in  a  humorous  passage, 

Ov/r  ego  non  dieam,  Fwria,  tefwriamt* 
Why  should  not  I  thee,  Furia,  fary  call  ? 

71.  Comificius  calls  this  traduction,  that  is,  the  transition 
from  one  signification  to  another :  but  it  has  most  elegance 
when  it  is  employed  in  making  exact  distinctions ;  as,  This 
pest  of  the  commonwealth  might  be  repressed  for  a  time,  but  not 
suppressed  for  ever  ,-t  and  in  the  uste  of  verbs,  which  are  altered 
in  sense  by  a  change  in  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are 
compounded ;  as  non  emissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in  urbem 
esse  videatur  ;J  "  He  may  seem,  not  to  have  been  sent  out  of 
the  city,  but  to  have  been  sent  into  the  city  f  The  effect  is 
better  and  more  spirited,  when  what  is  said  is  both  figurative 
in  expression,  and  strong  in  sense,  as,  emit  morte  immortali- 
tatem,  **  He  purchased  immortality  by  death."  72.  Such  as  the 
following  are  frivolous :  Non  Pisonum,  sed  pistorum,  **  Not  of 
the  Pisos,  but  of  the  bakers ;"  Ex  oratore  arator,^  "  From  an 
orator  become  a  ploughman."  But  the  most  contemptible 
plays  on  words  are  such  as  these :  Ne  patres  conscripti  vide- 
antur  drcumscripti  ;\\  Barb  evenit,  sed  vehementer  venit.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  a  bold  and  spirited  thought  may 
receive  some  not  unsuitable  grace  from  the  contrast  of  two 
words  not  quite  the  same.  73.  Why  should  modesty  prevent 
me  from  using  an  example  from  my  own  family  ?  My  father, 
in  reply  to  a  man  that  had  said  se  immoriturum  legationi,  that 
he  would  die  on  an  embassy,  on  which  he  was  going,  rather 
than  not  effect  the  object  of  it,  and  then  returned,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  without  having  succeeded,  said,  non  exigo  ut 

*  The  commentators  suspect  that  this  line  is  from  the  epigrams  of 
Ovid,  concerning  which  see  Angelus  Politianus  Fac.  Qruteri,  voL  L  p. 
76.  The  reader  may  observe  that  the  first  syllable  in  the  proper  nama 
is  made  long,  as  may  be  seen  iii  other  passages  of  the  poets.  Spalding. 
The  first  syllable  in  the  proper  names  Furius  and  Furia  is  always  long, 
as  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5,  41 :  Fwriiu  hybemcts  cand  nive  contpuet  Alpet, 

t  Cicero  in  Cat.  i.  12.  J  Cicero  in  Cat.  i  11. 

§  Cicero  Philipp.  iii.  9.  H  Ad  Herenn.  iv.  21. 
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intmoTiaris  UgaUowi,  mmotafe,  "  I  do  not  ask  that  you  should 
die  on  an  embassy,  but  at  least  dneell  on  it ;"  for  the  sei^e  i» 
good,  and  the  sounds  of  the  two  words,  so  difi[brent  in  mean- 
ing, have  a  pleasing  correspondence,  especially  as  they  were 
not  sought,  but^  as  it  were,  presented  themselves,  the  speaker 
using  but  one  of  his  own,  and  receiving  the  oth^  from  thd 
I  person  whom  he  addressed.  74*  To  add  grace  to  style  by 
y/    j     balanced  antitheses,  was  a  great  object  with  the  ancients; 

«'  j     Gorgias  studied  it  immoderately,  and  Isocrates  was  extremely 

devoted  to  it,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Cicero  had 
great  delight  in  the  practice,  but  he  set  bounds  to  his  indul- 

C  gence  in  it,  (though  it  is  not  indeed  unpleasing  unless  it 

offend  by  excess,)  and  gave  weight  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  trifling  by  the  importance  of  his  matter.  Indeed 
affectation,  which  would  in  itself  be  dry  and  empty,  seems, 
when  it  is  united  with  vigorous  thoughts,  to  be  not  forced,  but 
natural. 

;•  75.  Of  producing  correspondences  in  words  there  ate  about 

i  four  modes.     The  first  is,   when  a  word  is  chosen  by  the 

speaker  that  is  similar  in  sound,  or  not  very  dissimilar,  to 

\  another  word ;  as, 

Puppeague  twB,  pubetque  tuertun  ;* 

\  and.  Sic  in  hoc  calamitosd  famdj  quasi  in  aliqud  pemiciossis- 

^  iimd  flainmd;^  and,  non  enim  tarn  spes  taudanda,  qiidm  res 

est.     Or  they  have  at  least  a  resemblance  in  termination ;  as, 

mm  verbis,  sed  armis.     76.  This  artifice  also,  whenever  it  is 

combined  with  vigorous  thoughtj  is  pleasing:  as.  Quantum 

Ipossis,  in  eo  semper  experi^e,  ut  prom.  This  is  what  is  called 
fr(£|itfoy,  as  most  authors  have  it ;  but  Cleosteleus  %  thinks  that 
the  Td^iifw  consists  in  similarity  in  the  members  of  sentences, 
77.  The  second  is,  when  two  or  more  clauses  terminate  alike,  the 
same  syllables  §  corresponding  at  the  end  of  each,  constituting 
the  o^worgX«uroy,  the  similar  ending  of  two  or  more  phrases ; 
as,  No7i  modo  ad  salutem  ejus  extinguendaniy  sed  etiam  gloriam 
per  tales  viros  infringendam,^     Of  this  kind  are  what  they 

♦  jEh.  i.  89&.  f  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  o.  1. 

X  Who  is  meant,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  There  is  need  of  a 
Ruhnken's  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  real  name.  Spalding.  There  are 
various  readings,  but  none  that  afFbi'd  ahy  hdp  to  conjecture. 

§  For  vd  iisdem  in  the  text,  I  adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by 
Spalding^  tylUibii  iitdemm  \\  Pro  MiL  c  2. 
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call  TftxuXa,  though  these  do  not  always  exaotlj  correspond 
in  termination:  as»  Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorem  atuUteia, 
rationem  amentia*  But  such  resemblance  may  be  extended 
to  four  members  or  evai  more.  Each  m^ooiber  may  also  con- 
sist of  a  single  word ;  as, 

Hecuba,  hoc  delete  pudet,  piget ;  f 

and  Abiit,  excessit,  erupit,  evMit.X  78.  The  third  is  that 
which  consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  case,  and  is  called 
6/jw6vTUTov:  but  it  has  not  that  name  because  it  presents 
similar  endings,  for  that  which  lies  in  similar  endings  is 
termed  o^o/orlXsurov :  and  the  hiLoi&ifruroy  is  only  a  resem- 
blance in  cases,  while  the  declensions  of  the  words  may  be 
different;  and  it  is  not  seen  only  at  the  ends  of  phrases, 
but  may  exhibit -a  correspondence  either  in  beginnings 
with  beginnings,  middles  with  middles,  or  terminations 
with  terminations ;  or  there  may  even  be  an  inter- 
change, so  that  the  middle  of  one  phrase  may  answer  to  the 
beginning  of  another,  or  the  conclusion  of  one  to  the  middle 
of  another ;  and  indeed  the  resemblance  may  be  maintained 
in  any  way  whatever.  79.  Nor  do  the  correspondent  phrases 
always  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  syllables.  Thus  we  see 
in  Domitius  Afer,  Ami$so  nuper  infelicis  axd(B,  si  non  prmidio 
mter  perictda,  tarmn  solatia  inter  adveraa.  The  best  species 
of  this  figure  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  beginnings  and 
ends  oi  tide  phrases  correspond ;  as  here,  prmidio,  aolatio  ;§ 
and  in  which  there  is  a  similitude  in  the  words,  so  that  they 
afford  like  cadences,  and  like  terminations.  80.  The  fourth 
kind  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  equality  in  the  clauses, 
which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  /Vox^Xov;  as,||  Si,  quantum  in 
agro  hcisque  desertis  audacia  potest,  tantum  in  foro  atque 
jvdidis  impudentia  valeret.  **  If  impudence  had  as  much  power 
in  the  forum  and  in  courts  of  justice  as  boldness  has  in  wilds 
and  desert  places  j"  (where  there  is  both  the  itfSxuXov  and  the 
ofioiS'TTCtirov) ;  non  minu^s  nunc  in  causa  cederet  Avlus  Ccecina 
Sexti  Mbuiii  imvvdenticB,  quant  turn   in  vi  ^aciendd  cessit 

*  See  sect.  62. 

t  A  fragment,  I  suppose,  from  some  tragic  poet.    Iturmarm, 

t  Sect.  46. 

§  As  these  words  are  not  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  sentences, 
Spalding  justly  supposes  the  text  to  be  corrupt.  Other  commentators 
pass  the  passage  in  silence.  %  Cicero  pro  Caetcin.  init. 
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avdacia,  *'  Aulus  Cfficina,  in  the  present  cause,  would  give 
way  to  the  impudence  of  Sextus  ^butius  not  less  than  he 
then  yielded  to  his  audacity  in  the  commission  of  violence," 
where  there  is  Sa-SxuXov,  ofjkoi&jrruttov,  and  ofioioreXiUTov,  To  this 
figure  is  attached,  also,  that  beauty  which  arises  from  the 
figure  in  which  I  said*  that  words  are  repeated  with  a  change 
of  case  or  tense  ;  as,  Non  minus  cederet,  quam  cessit,  "  He 
would  yield  no  less  than  he  has  yielded."  The  ofLoiorsXiurov 
and  the  irafwofML^ioL  may  also  be  united,  as  Nemhieni  alteri 
posse  dare  in  matrimoniuMy  nisi  penes  quam  sit  patrim^mium, 
**  No  one  could  give  to  another  in  matrimony,  except  him  in 
whose  hands  is  the  patrimony." 

81.  Contraposition,  or,  as  some  call  it,  contention,  (it  is 
termed  by  the  Greeks  avrlhrov,)  is  effected  in  several  ways ; 
j  for  it  occurs  when  single  words  are  opposed  one  to  another,  as 
in  the  example  which  I  used  a  little  above,t  Vicit  pudorem 
libido,  timorem  audacia  ;  or  when  two  are  opposed  to  two ;  as, 
Non  nostri  ingenii,  vestri  auxilii  est,X  "  It  depends  not  on  our 
ability,  but  your  aid ; "  or  when  sentences  are  opposed  to  sen- 
tences :  as,  Dominetur  in  condonihus,  jaceat  in  judidis.^ 
82.  With  this  species  of  antithesis  is  very  properly  joined 
that  which  we  have  termed  distinction :  Odit  Populus  JRoma^ 
nu^  privatam  luxuriam, pvblicam  ma^nificentiam  diligitj\\  "  The 
Homan  people  detest  private  luxury,  but  love  public  magnifi- 
cence ; "  and  that  in  which  words  of  similar  termination,  but 
of  dissimilar  meaning,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  different 
clauses ;  as.  Quod  in  tempore  malifuit,  nihil  ohsit,  quin,  quod 
in  causd  boni  fuit,  prosit,^  "  So  that  what  was  unfortunate 
in  the  time  may  not  prevent  what  was  good  in  the  cause 
from  being  of  advantage."  83.  Nor  is  the  second  term 
always  immediately  subjoined  to  that  to  which  it  corresponds ; 
as  in  this  passage,  Est  igitur,  judices,  non  scripta,  sed  nata 
lex,^^  "  It  is  a  law,  therefore,  judges,  not  written  for  us,  but 
inherent  in  us  by  nature ; "  but,  as  Cicero  says,tt  there  may 
be  a  correspondence  between  several  preceding  and  subsequent 
particulars,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  Qaam  non  dididmus,  accepimus,  legimus,  verfjtm 

♦  Sect.  86,  66.  t  Sect  62,  77.  t  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  1. 

§  Ibid.  c.  2.  11  Cic.  pro  Mutsbil  c.  32. 

f  Qic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  29.  **  Cic.  pro  Milone,  c.  4. 

d  [tt  See  c.  1,  sect.  84. 
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ex  naturd  ipsd  accepimus,  hausimtis,  eotpressimus,  *'  A  law 
which  we  have  not  learned,  or  acquired,  or  read,  but  which 
we  have  imbibed,  and  derived,  and  received  from  nature  her- 
self." 84.  Nor  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  what  precedes  always 
presented  in  the  antithetic  form  ;  as  in  these  words,  cited  by 
Rutilius  Lupus,*  Nobis  primUm  dii  immortales  fmges  dede- 
runt;  nos,  quod  soli  accepimus,  in  omiies  terras  distrihuimus : 
"  To  us  the  immortal  gods  first  gave  com ;  that  which  we 
alone  received,  we  have  distributed  through  every  region  of 
the  eartli."  85.  An  antithesis  is  also  produced  with  the  aid 
of  that  figure  in  which  words  are  repeated  with  variations  in 
case  or  tense,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  avrifiiraZdiKfi : 
as,  Non,  vt  edam,  vivo ;  sed,  ut  vivam,  edo ;  "  I  do  not  live  that 
I  may  eat,  but  eat  that  I  may  live."  There  is  an  example  of 
this  in  Cicero,  which  is  so  managed,  that,  though  it  exhibits  a 
change  in  cases,  the  two  members  have  a  similar  ending: 
IJt  et  sine  invidid  culpa  plectatur,  et  sine  culpa  invidia 
ponatur^f  "  That  both  guilt  may  be  punished  without  odium, 
and  odium  may  be  laid  aside  without  guilt."  86.  The  membei*s 
may  also  terminate  with  the  very  same  word ;  as  in  what 
Cicero  says  of  Roscius,  J  Etenim,  quum  artifex  ejusmodi  sity  ut 
solus  dignus  videatur  esse  qui  scenam  introeat,  turn  vir  ejusmodi 
sit,  ut  solus  videatur  dignus  qui  ed  non  accedat^  **  For,  while 
he  is  an  actor  of  such  powers  that  he  alone  seems  worthy  to 
enter  on  the  stage,  he  is  a  man  of  such  a  character  that  he 
alone  seems  worthy  to  be  exempted  from  entering  on  it." 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  grace  in  the  antithetic  opposition  of 
names ;  as,  Si  cojistd  Antonius,  Brutus  hostis ;  si  conservator 
reipubliccB  Brutus,  hostis  Antonius  ;§  "  If  Antony  is  a  consul, 
Brutus  is  an  enemy ;  if  Brutus  is  a  preserver  of  his  country, 
Antony  is  an  enemy." 

87.  I  have  now  said  more  concerning  figures  than  was  per- 
haps necessary ;  yet  there  are  some  who  will  maintain  that 
such  a  phrase  as.  What  I  say  is  incredible,  but  true,  is  a  figure, 
and  call  it  aviv^o^o^d  :\\  that,  Somebody  has  borne  this  once,  I 
have  borne  it  twice,  I  have  borne  it  three  times,**  is  also  a 


I 


*  B.  ii.  c.  16.    The  words  are  translated  from  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
t  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  2.  t  Cic.  pro  Quint,  c.  25. 

§  Cic.  PhiUpp.  iv.  3.        ^  ||  C.  2,  sect.  106. 

**  Spalding  very  properljMsupposes  that  we  should  read  Aliquis  hoe 
semd  tfdit,  ego  his,  nemgter :  **  Somebody  has  borne  this  once,  I  twice^ 
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figure,  and  to  be  termed  d/c^odo; :  and  that,  I  have  digressed 
too  far,  and  return  to  my  svhject,  is  another,  to  be  called  a^odog.* 
88.  Some  figures  of  words  differ  but  very  little  from  figures 
of  thought,  as  dubitatio.f  "  doubt ;"  for  when  it  regards  the 
matter,  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  figures  of  thought,  and  when 
it  concerns  only  words,  among  the  other  sort  of  figures ;  as 
Sive  me  malitiam,  sive  stultitiam  dicer e  oportet,  "  Whether  I 
ought  to  call  this  wickedness  or  folly."    The  same  is  the  case 

<^  with  respect  to  correction,  for  as  doubt  may  refer  to  either 

language  or  thought,  so  likewise  may  emendatiop.  89.  Some 
think  that  this  twofold  nature  of  figures  has  place  also  in 
personification,  and  that  the  figure  in  the  following  words  is 

t'  verbal,  Avarice  is  the  mother  of  cruelty, %  as  well  as  in  the 

exclamation  of  Sallust  against  Cicero,  O  RomiUus  ofArpinvm,% 
and  in  the  expression  in  Menander,  Thriasian  (Edipus.\\  All 
these  points  those  writers  have  treated  with  great  fulness, 
who  have  not  merely  touched  on  them  as  portions  of  treatises, 
but  have  dedicated  whole  books  to  this  particular  subject,  as 
Caecilius,  Dionysius,  Rutilius,  Comificius,  Visellius,  and  many 
others  ;  but  the  glory  of  some  living  writers  will  not  be  inferior 
to  theirs.  90.  Though  I  admit,  however,  that  more  figures  of 
speech  may  have  been  invented  by  certain  of  our  rhetorici^s, 
yet  I  do  not  allow  that  they  are  better  than  those  which  have  been 
specified  by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject.  Cicero,  especially, 
has  mentioned  many  figures  in  his  third  book  De  Oratore, 
which,  by  omitting  them  in'  his  Orator,  a  work  written  subse- 
quently, he  appears  himself  to  have  condemned.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  figures  of  thought  rather  than  of  words,  as 
diminution,  the  introduction  of  something  unexpected,  image, % 
answering  our  own  questions,  digression,  permission,**  antithesis, 

nobody  thrice ;"  where  the  specification  of  the  three  persons,  aliquU, 
ego,  nemo,  may  very  well  be  termed  a  ^u^o^oc,  or  "  going  through." 

•  That  is,  **  digression,"  egremo  or  excwrsus.     Some  term  equivalent 
to  regressio  might  rather  have  been  expected. 

t  See  c.  2,  sect.  19. 

X  This  saying  is  cited  also  by  Rutilius  Lupus,  u.  6. 

§  IV.  1,  68. 

II  Probably  some  native  of  the  Athenian  village  Thria  (Herod,  vlii. 
66),  ridiculed  by  Menander. 

1[  See  note  on  c.  1,  sect.  35. 

♦•  Called  by  the  Greeks  epitrope  and  synchorem.  An  example  of  it  is, 
/,  aequere  ItaUam  ventis,  pete  regna  per  undcta. 

-^n.  iv.  381.     Capperonier, 
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(for  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  called  f  mir/^riy^,) 
proof  derived  from  the  statements  of  the  opposite  party. ^  91. 
Some,  again,  are  not  figures  at  all,  as  order^  enumeration^  and 
circumscription,  whether  he  understands,  by  the  last  word,  a 
thought  concisely  expressed,  or  definition,  which,  however, 
Comificius  and  Butilius  consider  as  a  figure  of  speech.  As  to 
elegant  transposition  of  words,  that  is,  hyperbaton.f  which 
Osecilius  also  thinks  a  figure,  it  has  been  placed  by  me  among 
tropes.  92.  Of  immutatiofi,  though  it  is  what  Butilius^  calls 
aXXo/w«f,  the  object  is  to  show  the  difference  between  men, 
things,  and  actions ;  and,  if  it  be  taken  in  an  extended  sense, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  figure  ;  if  in  a  confined  sense,  it  will  be 
mere  antithesis ;  but  if  the  term  be  intended  to  signify  hypal- 
lage,  enough  has  already  been  said  of  it.§  93.  What  sort  of  a 
figure,  again,  is  reasoning  subservient  to  your  proposition?  Is  it 
what  Eutiliusll  calls  amoXoyia  ?  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
reasoning  suited  to  the  order  of  distribution,  which  is  put  by 
Butilius  in  the  first  place,1F  is  a  figure.  94.  Butilius  calls  it 
irpo<fav6doffii,  which,  even  if  the  propriety  of  the  term  be  fully 
admitted,  must  certainly  relate  to  several  propositions,  because 
reasoning  is  either  immediately  subjoined  to  each,  as  in  Caius 
Antonius :  But  ^neither  do  I  dread  him  a>s  an  accuser^  inasmuch 
as  I  am  innocent ;  nor  do  I  fear  him  as  a  competitor,  since  I 
am  Antonius ;  nor  do  I  expect  anything  from  him  as  consul^ 
since  he  is  Cicero  ;**  95.  or,  after  two  or  three  points  are  laid 
down,  the  reasoning  applicable  to  each  is  given  in  the  same 
order ;  as  in  these  words  of  Brutus  respecting  the  dictatorship 
of  Pompey  :tt  For  it  is  better  to  command  no  one  than  to  be  a 

*  See  c  1,  sect.  Z5,  seq. 

t  VIII.  6,  62,  66.     See  also  ix.  1,  8  ;  vi.  9,  4,  26.  t  U.  2. 

§  Capperonier  refers  us  to  viil  6,  23,  where  there  is  certainly  but 
little  said.  Was  Quintilian  thinking  of  what  he  had  said  of  UoXAay^, 
iz.3,  12?    Spcddvng. 

II  IL  19. 

if  Prosapodosis  is  the  figure  with  which  Rutilius  Lupus  commences 
his  first  book. 

**  See  iv.  2, 123.  Who  would  have  said  that  Cicero  could  have  been 
mentioned  with  such  disrespect^  if  this  fragment  of  a  speech  were  not 
left  us?  But  Asconius  Pedianus  (p.  153)  says  that  both  Catiline  and 
Antonius  made  contumelious  replies  to  Cicero's  speech  In  Togi  Can- 
didd,  inveighing  against  his  want  of  nobility  of  birth,  which  was  the 
only  point  on  whi(£.  they  could  assail  him.    Spalding. 

rt  Many^says  Spalding,  were  desirous  to  make  Pompey  dictator,  but 
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slave  to  any  ofie ;  for  toe  may  live  Juynowrably  without  command, 
biU  in  slavery  there  is  no  endurance  of  life,  96.  But  many 
reasons  are  often  subjoined  to  one  observation  ;  as  in  this 
passage  of  Virgil. 

Sive  imde  occvUas  vires,  et  pdbvla  terra 
Pvnguia  concipiwnt,  Hve  tUds  omne  per  ignem 
Ezcoquitur  vitvumf  atque  exudat  tnutUis  ktunor  ; 
Seu  plures  color  iUe  victs,  et  cceca  relaxcU 
Spiramentay  novas  veniat  qud,  succus  in  herhcu  ; 
*]J  Seu,  durat  magis,  et  venas  astringii  hicmtes.* 

Whether  from  thence  the  lands  a  secret  power 
And  fattening  nurture  gain  ;  or  ^m  their  soil 
C  Its  whole  corruption  is  by  fire  expelled, 

C .  And  useless  damp  exudes ;  or  whether  pores 

More  numerous,  and  more  passages  unseen 
The  heat  expands,  by  which  the  sap  may  pass       ^ 
Up  to  the  tender  heri) ;  or  whether  more 
It  hardens  and  constricts  the  opening  veins. 

97.  In  what  sense  he  would  have  relation  f  to  be  taken,  I 
r  cannot  say.     If  he  means  ucraXXay^,  or  J^avo3o^4  ^^  ^'"''" 

•  /israpoXriy^  I  have  spoken  of  them  all.     But  whatever  is 

signified,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  or  of  the  preceding 
\  figures,  in  the  Orator.     The  only  figure  put  in  that  book|| 

'  among  figures  of  words  is  exclamation,  which  I  rather  consider 
,-      as  a  figure  of  thought ;    for  it  is  an  expression  of  feeling ; 
} ,  /        and   in   this  respect   I  agree  with    all    other  rhetoricians. 

f  98.  To   these  Cornelius  adds   W9^l<p^affii,   of  which   I   have 

spoken ;  and  Comificius  interrogation,  ratiocination,  subjection, 
transition,  occuUation,  besides  sente^ice,  member,  article,  inter- 
pretation, conclusion;  the  first  five  of  which  are  figures  of 
thought,  and  the  other  five  are  not  figures  at  all.  99.  Ruti- 
lius,  again,  in  addition  to  llie  figures  \diich  are  given  in  other 
^  authors,  specifies  <ra^o^oX^/06,T  avayxa/by,**  7i§<i^oT7a,W  diKou^ 

I  find  no  mention  elsewhere  of  Brutus  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
afiair. 

•  Virg.  Qeorg.  i  8(5. 

t  C.  1,  sect.  35.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  figure  as  Aquila  BomanuSy 
sect.  34,  calls  Epanaphora,  or  relatum,  and  which  is  a  repetition  of  that 
kmd  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  sect.  30  of  this  chapter.  Spaldimg, 

X  Sect.  36.  §  Sect.  85. 

II  Yet  compare  c.  1,  sect.  39,  with  sect.  34.    Spalding. 
,   IT  When,  after  conceding  some  point  to  our  adversary,  we  advance 
some  still  stronger  argument  against  him.    Rutil.  Lupus,  L  19. 

**  C.  2,  sect.  106.  ft  C.  2,  sect.  58. 
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^^<fti,\\  ra^^fiffia^ii  of  which  I  say  also  that  they  are  not 
figures.  As  to  those  authors  who  have  made  scarcely  any  end 
of  seeking  for  names,  and  who  have  inserted  among  %ures 
that  which  helongs  to  arguments,  I  shall  pay  ^em  no 
attention. 

100,  Concerning  what  are  re^y  figures,  too,  I  would 
briefly  remark,  in  addition,  that^ough  they  are  ornaments 
to  language  when  they  are  judiciously  employed,   they  are  I  "J 

extremely  ridiculous  when  introduced  in  immoderate  pro- 
fusion.  Some  speakers,  regardless  of  weight  of  matter  or 
'force  of  thought,  think  that,  if  they  can  hut  distort  empty 
words  into  the  guise  of  figures,  they  have  attained  the  per- 
fection of  art,  and  therefore  never  cease  to  string  them 
together,  though  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  aim  at  the  form  of 
eloquence  without  the  suhstance,  as  it  woiM  he  to  study  dress 
and  gesture  for  what  is  not  a  living  bodj^  101.  Even  such 
figures  as  are  happily  applied  ought  not  to  he  too  much 
crowded.  Changes  of  countenance,  and  expressive  glances 
of  the  eye,  add  great  efifect  to  pleading,  hut  if  a  speaker  should 
he  perpetually  moulding  his  features  into  studied  configura- 
tions, or  should  keep  up  a  perpetual  agitation  in  his  forehead 
and  his  eyes,  he  would  only  make  himself  a  laughing-stock ; 
and  language  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  natural  appearance,  and 
though  it  ought  not  to  appear  torpid  in  immoveable  rigidity, 
it  should  yet  generally  be  kept  in  that  form  which  nature  has 
assigned  it.  102.  But  what  we  ought  chiefly  to  understand 
in  regard  to  pleading  is,  what  places,  persons,  and  occasions, 
require ;  for  the  greater  part  of  figures  are  intended  to  please ; 
but  when  a  speaker  has  to  labour  to  excite  emotions  of  indig- 
nation, hatred,  or  compassion,  who  would  endure  to  hear  him 
raging,  lamenting,  or  supplicating,  in  studied  antitheses, 
bfljanced  clauses^  and  similar  cadences?   ^fPected  attention    ^ 

*  When  w6  state  the  eqidty  of  our  cause  in  as  brief  a  fonn  of 
argument  as  possible.    RutU.  Lupus,  ii.  8. 

t  C.  2,  sect.  16. 

t  A  description  <^  the  character  or  manners  of  a  person,  Rutil. 
Lup.  ii  7. 

§  See  sect.  50. 

(I  When  we  say  that  we  forbear  to  state  anything,  yet  express  our- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  it  is  understood.    Rutil.  Lup.  ii.  11. 

^  When  we  make  a  bold  attack  on  the  judge.    Rutil.  Lup.  ii  18. 
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to  words,  in  such  cases,  destroys  all  trust  in  his  expression  of 
feelin^and,  wherever  art  shows  itself,  truth  is  thought  to  be 
absent! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


*^ '^  Of  composition,  or  cultivation  of  atyle;  authority  of  Cicero  acknow- 

^  t,  ledged,  §  1,  2.    Attention  to  composition  too  much  discouraged 

-  'i  by  some  authors,  3,  4.     In  everythmg  the  powers  of  nature  should 

<  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  6 — 7.    Union  of  power  with  grace, 

C  [  8,  9.    Excellence  of  style  serves  not  only  to  please  but  to  con- 

vince the  hearer,  10 — 13.     This  may  be  proved  by  altering  the 
^  ,  arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  elegant  composition,  ll,  16, 

- ,  Style  not  neglected  by  the  ancients,  16 — 18.    Prose  may  be  more 

r  or  less  compact  and  studied,  19 — 21.     Particulars  that  require 

attention  in  it,  22.  Of  order,  28 — 81.  Of  junctions  of  words, 
and  of  hiatus,  32 — 36.  Of  junctions  of  consonants  and  vowels, 
and  the  repetition  of  syllables,  87 — 43.  Of  members  and  commas, 
44.  Of  numbers  or  rhythm,  46.  Difference  between  rhythm  and 
metre,  46 — 61.  Of  feet  in  prose;  a  remark  of  Cicero,  62 — 56. 
How  far  number  or  rhythm  should  be  studied  in  prose,  66. 
Oratorical  numbers  or  rh^hm,  57 — 60.  Attention  to  numbers 
most  requisite  at  the  begmnings  and  ends  of  periods,  61 — 65. 
What  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  middle  parts,  66 — 71.  Of  the 
occurrence  of  verses,  or  parts  of  verses,  in  prose,  72 — 76.  Eveiy- 
thing  that  sounds  like  metre  should  be  avoided,  77,  78.  Of  feet,  79 
— 86.  All  kinds  of  feet  must  enter  into  prose  composition,  87 — 89. 
Are  varied  by  union  and  division,  90,  91.  The  force  and  influence 
of  particular  feet,  92  —94.  Of  the  closing  feet  of  periods,[96— 1 09. 
Of  the  fourth  paeon,  110,  111.  A  speaker  must  not  be  too  solicitous 
about  his  measures,  112—115.  The  ear  must  judge ;  many  things 
cannot  be  taught  by  rule,  116—121.  Of  commata,  122,  128.  Of 
a  period,  and  its  members,  124 — 127.  What  kinds  of  sentences 
are  eligible  for  particular  parts  of  speeches,  and  for  particular 
subjects,  128—130.  What  feet  should  prevail  in  certain  sorts  of 
composition,  131 — 137.  Composition  and  delivery  must  be  alike 
varied  to  suit  different  subjects,  138 — 141.  A  rough  and  forcible 
style  preferable  to  the  smooth  and  nerveless,  142 — 145.  Con- 
cluding remarks,  146,  147. 

1.  On  composition  I  should  not  presume  to  write  after 
Cicero,  (by  whom  I  know  not  whether  any  part  of  oratory  has 
been  more  carefully  treated,)  had  not  men  of  his  own  age,*  in 

♦  One  of  those  meant  is  Brutus ;  see  ad  Att.  xiv.  20,  xv.  1.  Oesner. 
See  xii.  1,  22 ;  10,  12 ;  also  Dial  de  Orat.  c.  18.    Spcdding, 
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letters  wbichi  they  addressed  to  himself,  ventured  to  criticise 
his  style,  and  had  not  many  \?riters,  since  his  day,  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  many  observations  on  the  same  subject 
2.  I  shall  however  adhere  to  Cicero  in  general,  and  shall  touch 
but  briefly  on  such  points  as  are  undisputed  ;  in  some  things  I 
shall  perhaps  dissent  from  him.  But  even  when  I  offer  my 
own  opinion,  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own. 

d.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  would  repudiate  all  at- 
tention to  composition,  and  who  contend  that  impolished  Ian-  If 
guage,  such  as  it  happens  to  present  itself,  is  both  more  natural 
and  more  manly.     But  if  such  persons  say  that  that  only  is 
natural  which  originally  sprung  from  nature,  and  which  pre- 
ceded culture,  the  whole  art  of  oratory  is  at  an  end.    4.  For                  ? 
men  of  the  earliest  ages  did  not  speak  with  our  exactness  and 
care,'nor  had  any  knowledge  of  preparing  an  audience  with  an 
exordium,  enlightening  them  with  statements  of  facts,  convincing 
them  with  arguments,  and  exciting  them  with  appeals  to  their 
feelings.     They  were  ignorant  of  all  these  arts,  and  not  of 
composition  merely ;  and  if  we  ought  to  speak  in  no  respect 
better  than  they,  huts  should  never  have  been  relinquished  for 
houses,  dresses  of  skins  for  decent  apparel,  or  mountains  and 
forests  for  cities.     5.  What  art  too,  we  may  ask,  came  to  per-* 
fection  at  once  ?    What  is  not  improved  by  culture  ?    Why 
do  we  prune  our  vines  ?    Why  do  we  dig  about  them  ?    Why 
do  we  root  out  brambles  from  our  fields,  when  the  ground  natu- 
rally produces  them  ?    Why  do  we  tame  animals  when  they  are 
bom  untamed  ?    But,  in  truth,  a  thing  is  most  natural,  when\ 
nature  has  allowed  it  to  be  brought  into  the  best  condition. 
6.  Should  we  say  that  what  is  unconnected  is  stronger  thaii 
what  is  compact  and  well-arranged  ?  If  short  feet,  such  as  those 
of  Sotadic  and  Galliambic  metre,  and  others  that  wanton  with 
almost  equal  licence  in  prose,  diminish  the  force  of  our  matter, 
this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  too  much  care  in  composition.    7.  AV^ 
the  current  of  rivers  is  more  forcible  in  a  descending  channel, 
which  offers  no  obstruction  to  their  course,  than  amidst  rocks  that 
oppose  their  broken  and  struggling  waters,  so  language  that  is 
properly  connected,  and  flows  on  with  a  full  flood,  is  preferable 
to  tiiat  which  is  rugged  and  fragmentary.     Why,  then,  should^ 
they  Onnk  that  strength  is  relaxed  by  attention  to  beauty* 
when  nothing  attains  its  full  strength  without  art,  and  beauty 
always  accompanies  art?    8.  Do  we  not  see  that  the  spear, 
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which  is  hurled  with  the  greatest  effect,  is  also  hurled  with 
the  most  grace  ?  The  surer  is  the  aim  of  those  who  direct 
arrows  from  the  how,  the  finer  are  their  attitudes.  In  passages 
of  arms,  and  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  palasstra,  what  hlow  is 
successfully  avoided  or  aimed  hy  him  whose  movements  have 
not  something  artificial,  and  whose  step  is  not  assured  hy  skill  ? 
9.  Thoughts,  in  like  manner,  appear  to  me  to  he  aimed  and 
impelled  hy  studied  composition,  as  javelins  and  arrows  are 
hy  the  thong  *  or  the  howstring.  The  most  learned,  indeed, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  highest  efficacy  not  only  for 
giving  pleasure,  hut  for  producing  conviction  ;  10.  hecause,  in 
the  first  place,  nothing  can  fairly  pass  into  the  mind  which 
jives  offence  as  it  enters  the  ear,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
vestibule  of  the  mind  ;  and  hecause,  in  the  second  place,  we 
are  adapted  by  nature  to  feel  pleasure  in  harmony  ;  otherwise, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  notes  of  musical  instruments, 

^  which  express  nothing  but  meaningless  sounds,  to  excite  various 

emotions  in  the  hearer.     11.  In  the  sacred  games,  the  musi- 

;  .  cians  do  not  excite  and  calm  the  mind  with  flie  same  strains ; 

'  *  they  do  not  employ  the  same  tunes  when  a  warlike  charge  is 

<  to  be  sounded,  and  when  supplication  is  to  be  made  on  the 

'  bended  knee  ;  nor  is  there  the  same  concert  of  signals  when 

an  army  is  going  forth  to  battle,  as  when  notice  is  given  to 
retreat.     12.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 

[  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  to  excite  their  minds  with 

the  sound  of  the  lyre,  that  they  might  be  more  alert  for  action ; 
and  to  soothe  themselves  with  it  before  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
in  order  to  allay  any  tumultuous  thoughts  that  might  have 
disturbed  them. 

I  13.  If,  then,  there  is  such  a  secret  force  in  mere  melody 

W-.  ^   and  modulation,  there  must  surely  be  the  utmost  power  in  the 

music  of  eloquence.  As  it  makes  a  difference  to  a  thought  in 
what  words  it  is  expressed,  so  it  makes  a  difference  to  words  in 
what  form  they  are  arranged,  either  in  the  body  of  a  sentence, 
or  in  the  conclusion  of  it.  Some  thoughts,  indeed,  that  are 
but  of  slight  import,  and  expressed  with  but  moderate  force, 
beauty  in  the  language  conveying  them  sets  off  and  recom- 
mends. 14.  In  short,  let  the  reader  take  to  pieces  any  sentence 
that  he  has  thought  forcibly,  agreeably,  or  gracefully  expressed, 

*  Amentis.]  The  ATnerUum  was  a  thong  attached  to  a  javelin,  that  it 
might  be  hurled  with  greater  force. 
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and  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  all  the  force, 
agreeableness,  and  grace,  will  at  once  disappear.  Cicero  *  has 
thus  taken  to  pieces  some  of  his  own  sentences  in  his  Orator ; 
as,  neque  me  divUuB  movent,  quibus  omnei  Africanos  et  IxbUos 
mtdti  venaUHi  mercatoresque  superdrunt;  and  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods ;  in  which  when  you  effect  such  disarrange- 
ment, you  seem  to  throw,  as  it  were,  broken  or  ill-directed 
weapons.  15.  Cicero  f  also  corrects  a  sentence  which  h^ 
regards  as  having  been  composed  inelegantly  by  Gracchus.  " 
Tina  was  very  becoming  in  him ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  may 
be  content  with  the  task  of  rendering  compact  what  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  loosely  while  writing  it.  For  as  to  seeking 
examples  of  incorrectness,  which  every  one  may  find  in  his 
own  compositions,  to  what  profit  would  it  be  ?  I  consider  it 
quite  enough  to  remark,  tluit  the  more  beautiful,  in  thought 
and  expression,  are  the  sentences  that  we  take  to  pieces,  the 
more  tlieir  language  appears  disfigured ;  for  the  faultiness  in 
arrangement  is  seen  more  clearly  by  the  light  of  their  brilliant^ 
phraseology. 

16.  At  the  same  time  that  I  admit,  however,  that  the  art 
of  composition,  I  mean  the  perfection  of  the  art,  was  the  last 
that  was  attained  by  orators,  I  consider  that  it  was  counted 
among  objects  of  study  by  the  ancients  as  far  as  their  skill  had 
then  reached ;  for  not  even  Cicero  himself,  great  as  his  autho. 
rity  is,  shall  persuade  me  that  Lysias,  Herodotus,  and  Thucy- 
dides  felt  but  little  solicitude  about  it.  17.  They  perhaps 
did  not  aim  at  the  same  sort  of  style  as  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  (who  l^owever  were  quite  unlike  each  other,)  for  the 
simple  and  delicate  diction  of  Lysias  was  not  to  be  vitiated  by 
the  introduction  of  fuUer  periods,  as  it  would  have  lost  the 
grace  of  its  simple  and  unaffected  colouring,  which  is  seen  in 
him  in  its  highest  excellence ;  and  it  would  have  lost  abo  the 
credit  which  it  commanded,  as  he  wrote  for  others,  and  did 
not  speak  himself,  so  that  his  orations  were  necessarily  made 
to  appear  plain  and  artless,  a  quality  which  is  itseK  the  efifect 
of  art.  1 8.  As  to  history,  which  ought  to  flow  on  in  a  continuous 
stream,  those  clauses  that  break  the  course  of  oratory,  those 
breathing-places  so  necessary  in  spoken  pleadings,  and  those 
artificial  modes  of  concluding  and  commencing  sentences, 

*  Orat  c.  70.    The  words  are  from  his  Oratio  Comdiana, 
+  Ibid. 
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would  have  been  but  ill-suited  to  it  In  the  speeches  of  the 
historians,  indeed,  we  may  see  something  of  similarity  of  ca- 
dence and  antithetic  arrangement.  In  Herodotus,  assuredly, 
his  whole  style,  as  I  at  least  thinks  has  a  smooth  flow,  and 
the  very  dialect  which  he  uses  has  such  a  sweetness  that  it 
appears  to  contain  within  it  some  latent  rhythmical  power. 
19.  But  of  the  diversity  in  styles  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
At  present,  I  shall  notice  some  particulars  that  must  first  be 
^  ,!•  le^ed  by  those  who  would  compose  with  success. 

\  * ;         "^      CJhere  are,  then,  in  the  first  place,  two  kinds  of  style ;  one 
"  '*  compact,  and  of  a  firm  texture  ;  the  other  of  a  looser  nature^ 

such  as  is  used  in  common  conversation  and  in  familiar  lettersJ 
except  when  they  treat  of  something  above  their  ordinary  sub^ 
jects,  as  questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  the  like.  20. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  looser  sort 
of  style  has  not  a  certain  measure,  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  be  observed  than  that  of  the  other  kind ;  (for  the 
style  of  conversation  and  correspondence  should  not  present 
perpetual  recurrences  of  hiatus  between  vowels,  or  be  destitute 
of  rhythm,)  but  it  does  not  flow  in  an  unbroken  stream,  or 
maintain  an  exact  coherence,  or  attach  phrase  to  phrase ;  so 
that  it  has  rather  a  lax  connexion  than  none  at  all.  21.  Such 
simplicity  of  style  is  sometimes  becoming  in  pleading  causes 
of  an  inferior  kind ;  a  simpHcity  which  is  not  void  of  nume- 
rousness,  but  has  it  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of  the  higher 
oratory,  and  dissembles  it,  or  rather  observes  it  less  osten- 
tatiously. 

22,  The  more  compact  kind  of  style  has  three  principal  parts : 
phrases,  which  are  by  the  Greeks  called  xofi^uara ;  members^ 
or  xSXa :  and  periods,  for  which  the  Latin  term  is  ambitus, 
circumductuniy  continuatio,  or  conchmo.  But  in  all  compo- 
sition there  are  three  particulars  necessary  to  be  observed, 
order,  junction,  and  rhythm. 

23.  Let  us  first,  then,  speak  of  order,  regard  to  which  is 
to  be  had  in  the  use  of  words  both  separate  and  in  conjunction. 
Words  taken  separately  we  call  acMsra.  In  respect  to  these, 
we  must  be  cautious  that  they  do  not  decreeise  in  force,  and 
that  a  weaker  be  not  subjoined  to  a  stronger,  as  thief  to  temple- 
spoiler,  or  insolent  fellow  to  robber ;  for  the  sense  ought  to 
increase  and  rise,  as  in  the  admirable  words  of  Cicero,*  You, 

•  Philipp.  ii  25. 
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with  that  throat,  those  sides,  and  tJuU  strength  of  your  whole 
frame  suitable  for  a  gladiator,  &c. ;  since  the  words  are  suc- 
cessively of  laiiger  meaning ;  but  if  he  had  commenced  with 
the  whole  frame,  he  could  not  have  proceeded  with  good  eflEect 
to  the  sides  and!'  the  throat.  There  is  also  another  sort  of 
order  which  we  may  call  natural ;  thus  we  should  say  men  and 
wom^n,  day  and  night,  rising  and  setting^  rather  than  die  reverse 
way.  24.  Some  words,  when  their  position  is  changed,  become 
superfluous,  as  in  fratres  gemini ;  for  if  gemini  is  put  first,Mt 
is  not  necessary  to  add  fratres.  The  solicitude  of  certain 
writers,  who  desired  that  nouns  should  be  prefixed  to  verbs, 
verbs  to  adverbs,  nouns  to  adjectives  and  pronouns,  was  absurd ; 
fer  the  contrary  is  often  done  with  the  happiest  effect.  25.  It 
is  a  proof  of  too  great  scrupulosity,  also,  to  put  that  always 
first  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  thne ;  not  that  this  order  is 
not  frequently  to  be  preferred,  but  because  that  which  precedes 
is  often  of  the  greater  importance,  and  ought  consequently  to 
be  put  after  what  is  of  less.  26.  To  close  the  sense  with  the 
verb,  is  by  fer  the  best,  if  the  composition  will  allow ;  for  the  ^ 
force  of  language  lies  in  verbs.  But  if  that  order  is  attended 
with  harshness  of  sound,  it  must  yield  to  a  more  harmonious 
arrangement,  as  is  very  often  the  case  among  the  most  eminent 
orators  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Doubtless  every  verb  that  is 
not  at  the  end,  causes  a  hyperbatg:v^r^iit  this  is  a(hnitted  among 
tropes  and  figures,  which  are  considered  as  beauties.  27.  Words 
indeed  are  not  arranged  by  feet,  and  may  therefore  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  be  joined  with  those 
to  which  they  are  most  suitable ;  as,  in  piling  together  unhewn 
stones,  their  very  irregularity  suggests  to  what  other  stones 
they  may  be  applied,  and  where  they  may  rest.  The  happiest 
kind  of  composition,  however,  is  that  in  which  a  judicious 
order,  proper  connexion,  and  harmony  of  cadence,  are  found 
combined.  28.  But  some  transpositions  are  carried  to  too 
great  a  length,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  books,*  and 
give  rise  at  times  to  faults  in  construction,  being  adopted 
merely  in  sport  or  wantonness  ;  as  these  phrases  of  Msecenas,t 

•  See  viiL  2,  14.  But  I  wonder  that  he  should  have  made  so  inde- 
finite a  reference,  as  if  he  were  looking  back  to  several  passages. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  well  remember  where  he  had  made  the 
observation.    Spalding, 

f  On  the  fantastical  niceties  of  style,  which  the  ancients  disliked  in 
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Sole  et  aurora  rubent  plurima.  Inter  sacra  movit  aquafraxinoi, 
Ne  exequioA  quidem  unus  inter  miserrimos  viderem  meas.  What 
is  the  most  objectionable  in  this  passage,  is,^that  the  composition 
is  flighty  upon  a  grave  subject. 

29.  There  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  force  in  some  par- 
ticular word,  which,  if  it  be  placed,  in  no  very  conspicuous 
position,  in  the  middle  part  of  a  sentence,  is  likely  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  hearer,  and  to  be  obscured  by  the  wordB 
surrounding  it ;  but,  if  it  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  is 
urged  upon  the  hearer's  notice,  and  imprinted  on  his  mind ; 
as  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  Ut  tihi  necesse  esset  in  conspectu 
popidi  Bomani  vomere  postridie ;  *'  That  you  were  forced  to 
vomit  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Kome  the  following  day."  • 
80.  Transfer  the  last  word  to  some  other  place,  and  it  will 
have  much  less  effect ;  for,  standing  at  the  conclusion,  it  forms 
a  point,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  sentence ;  adding,  to  the 
disgraceful  necessity  of  vomiting,  (when  the  audience  expected 
nothing  further,)  the  shamefulness  of  being  unable  to  retain 
meat  on  his  stomach  the  following  day.f  31.  Domitius 
Afer,  again,  used  to  put  particular  words  at  the  end  of  hia 
sentences,  merely  for  tiie  purpose  of  giving  roughness  to  his 
style,  especially  in  his  exordia.  Thus,  in  his  speech  for  Cloan- 
tilla,  he  says,  Oratias  agam  cmitinuo^  "  I  will  thank  you  at 
once,'*  and  in  that  for  Lselia,  Eia  utrisque  apud  te  judicem  peri- 
clitatur  Lcelia,  *'  By  both  of  these  Laelia  is  brought  into  danger 
before  you  as  judge."  He  was  so  little  disposed  to  be  studious 
of  the  nice  and  delicate  gratifications  of  melody,  that,  even 
when  harmony  presented  itself,  he  would  put  something  in  its 

MsBcenas,  see  Meibom.  Msecen.  cap.  23,  whose  uotice,  however,  these 
fragments  escaped  ;  as  well  as  another  which  is  cited  from  his  Sympo- 
sium by  Servius  on  Virgil,  -^n.  viii.  310,  and  which  is  quoted  and 
corrected  by  Bentley  on  Hor.  Od.  iii.  21.  Bv/rmomn,  As  Quinlalian  is 
speaking  of  transposition,  Spalding  supposes  that  plurima  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  ablative  case  with  av/rora.  For  the  same  reason  we  may 
suppose  that  fraxinos  is  to  be  taken  with  inter.  For  movit  Spalding 
supposes  that  we  should  read  manet.  The  sense  will  then  be  something 
like  this :  *'  [They]  are  red  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  much  light 
from  the  east.  The  sacred  water  flows  amidst  the  ash  trees.  I  would 
not,  alone  among  the  most  miserable  of  men,  see  my  own  funeral 
rites/'    The  three  fragments  appear  to  be  unconnected. 

*  Philipp.  il  25. 

t  La  honte  de  n'avoir  pu  dig^rer  en  vingt-quatre  heures  lea  viandes 
dont  il  avait  chaig^  son  estomac.    Oedoyn. 
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way  to  interrupt  it.  82.  That  ambiguity  may  be  produced  by 
a  &ulty  collocation  of  words,  I  suppose  that  nobody  is  ignorant. 
These  few  remarks  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  respecting 
order ;  for,  if  the  order  of  a  speaker's  words  be  ill-judged,  his 
style,  though  it  be  on  the  whole  compact  and  harmonious,  will 
nerertheless  be  justly  characterized  as  deEcient  in  elegance. 

The  next  particular  is  connexion^  which  has  reference  to 
words,  phrases,  memhers  and  whole  sentences ;  for  all  these  have 
beauties  and  faults  dependent  on  combination. 

33.  To  proceed  methodically,  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
some  faults  so  palpable  that  they  incur  the  reprehension  even 
<rf  the  illiterate ;  for  instance,  when  two  words,  coming  together, 
produce,  by  the  union  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  former  with 
the  first  syllable  of  the  latter,  some  offensive  expression.''^ 
In  the  next  place  there  is  the  clashing  of  vowels ;  for,  when 
tJiis  occurs,  die  phrases  gape,  open,  dispart,  and  seem  to 
labour.  Long  vowels,  especially  when  they  are  the  same, 
have  the  very  worst  of  sound  in  conjunction ;  but  the  hiatus 
is  most  remarkable  in  such  vowels  as  are  pronounced  with 
a  round  or  wide  opening  of  the  mouth. f  34.  E  has  a  flatter 
and  I  a  closer  sound ;  and  consequently  any  fault  in  the 
management  of  them  is  less  perceptible.  The  speaker  who 
shall  put  short  vowels  after  long  vidll  give  less  offence,  £md  still 
less  he  who  shall  put  short  ones  before  long ;  but  the  least 
offence  of  all  is  given  by  the  concurrence  of  two  short.  In 
&ct,  whenever  vowels  follow  vowels,  the  collision  of  them  will 
be  more  or  less  harsh,  in  proportion  as  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  pronounced  is  more  or  less  similar.  85.  A  hiatus  of  vowels, 
however,  is  not  to  be  dreaded  as  any  great  crime ;  and  indeed 
I  know  not  whether  too  little  or  too  much  care  in  regard  to  it 
be  the  worse.  The  fear  of  it  must  necessarily  be  a  restraint 
on  an  orator's  efforts,  and  divert  his  attention  from  points  of 
more  consequence.  As  it  is  a  mark  of  carelessness,  therefore, 
to  be  constantly  running  into  this  fault,  so  it  is  a  sign  of  little- 
ness to  be  perpetually  in  dread  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  critics  consider  all  the  followers  of  Isocrates,  and 
especially  Theopompus,J  to  have  felt  too  much  solicitude  as  to 
this  particular.     36.  As  for  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  they 

•  VIII.  3,  25.  t  Meaning  the  two  vowels,  0  and  A. 

t  See  Demetr.  Phal.  sect  68 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Epiet.  ad  Pomp,  de 
Platone,  &c.,  sub.  fin.  p.  786  ed.  Reisk. 
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paid  it  but  moderate  attention.     Indeed,  the  amalgamation  of 

two  vowels,  which  is  called  syncdcepha,  may  render  a  period 

smoother  than  it  would  be  if  every  word  retained  its  own 

vowel  at  the  end.     Sometimes,  too,  a  hiatus  is  becoming,  and 

throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  what  is  said :  as,  PuLchra  ora^ 

tione  acta  omnino  jactare.     Besides,  syllables  that  are  long  in 

themselves,  and  require  a  fuller  pronunciation,  gain  something 

firom  the  time  that  intervenes,  as  if  for  taking  a  rest,  between 

c  "^  the  two  vowels.     37.  On  this  point  I  shall  quote,  with  the 

-' ;  Utmost  respect,  the  words  of  Cicero  :*  The  hiatus  and  concourse, 

\  N  he  says,  of  open  vowels  ha>s  soniething  soft  in  it,  indicating  a 

;   *  not  unpleasing  negligeficCy  a>s  if  the  speaker  were  more  anodous 

I  -i  CLbouX  his  matter  than  about  his  words, 

'  '^  y     But  consonants  also  are  liable  to  jar  with  one  another  in  the 

r  *  i^-'-Connexion  of  words,  and  especially  such  as  are  of  a  harsher 

'  ;  nature  ;  as  S  at  the  end  of  a  word  with  X  at  the  commence- 

:   •  ment  of  the  following  ;  and  the  hissing  is  still  more  unpleasant 

I'  *  if  two  of  these  consonants  clash  together,  as,  Ars  stvdiorum.  f 

;  '  38.  This  was  Servius*  reason,  as  I  observed,^  for  cutting  off  the 

the  letter  S  whenever  it  terminated  a  word,  and  was  followed 
*  by  another  consonant;  a  practice  which  Lauraiiius§. blames, 

and  Messala  defends  ;  for  they  do  not  think  that  Lucilius  re- 
^   '  tained  the  final  S  when  he  said,  Serenus  fuit,  and   Digitus 

j   .  locoque ;  and  Cicero  in  his  Orator  ||  states  that  many  of  the 

f  ancients  spoke  in  the  same  way.     39.  Hence  beUigerare  and 

po'meridiemy  and  the  Dice  hanc  of  Cato  the  Censor,  the  letter 
M  being  softened  into  E.  Such  modes  of  writing,  when  found 
in  old  books,  persons  of  little  learning  are  disposed  to  alter ; 
and,  while  they  think  to  censure  the  ignorance  of  transcribers, 
1  -  expose  their  own.     40.  But  the  same  letter  M,  when  it  termi- 

w-*  nates  a  word,  and  is  in  contact  with  a  vowel  at  the  commence- 

ment of  the  following  word,  so  that  it  may  coalesce  with  it,  is, 
though  it  is  written,  hardly  expressed ;  as,  MvUum  iUe,  Quan- 

♦  Orat.  c.  23. 

t  PithcBus  supposes  that  we  should  read  arx  studiorum. 

X  No  commentator  has  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  this  Servius, 
or  of  any  passage  in  which  Quintilian  has  alluded  to  the  abstraction  of 
the  letter  S.    Redding. 

§  This  name  is  probably  corrupt.  Obrecht  resids  Afranius,  but  in  all 
probability  incorrectly,  as  Burmann  observes,  for  Afranius  lived  at  an 
earlier  period  than  Messala^  <^d  Quintilian  most  likely  speaks  of  some 
of  Messala's  contemporaries.  ||  C.  48. 
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turn  erat ;  so  that  it  gives  the  sound  almost  of  a  new  letter ; 
for  it  is  not  extinguished,  but  merely  obscured,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  vowels  to  prevent 
them  from  combining.  41.  We  must  also  take  care  that  the 
final  syllables  of  a  preceding  word,  and  the  initial  syllables 
of  that  whieh'foUows  it,  be  not  the  same.  That  no  one  may 
wonder  at  such  an  admonition,  I  may  remark  that  there  has 
escaped  even  from  Cicero,  in  a  letter,*  Ees  mihi  invisa  visa 
iunty  Brute,  and  in  his  verses, 

0  fortwuUam  natam  me  contule  Jtomam.^ 

49.  A  number  of  monosyllables,  too,  have  a  bad  effect  in  suc- 
cession, because  the  language,  from  the  many  stops  that  it  will 
occasion,  will  seem  to  proceed  by  fits  and  starts.  For  the 
same  reason,  also,  a  succession  of  short  verbs  and  nouns 
should  be  avoided ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  long  ones, 
which  make  sentences  heavy  and  slow.  It  is  a  fault  moreover 
of  the  same  class,  when  words  of  similar  cadence,  and  of  similar 
terminations  and  inflexions,  are  joined  together.  43.  Nor 
is  it  proper  that  verbs  should  be  joined  to  verbs,  or  nouns  to 
nouns,  and  the  like,  in  a  long  succession,  as  even  beauties 
themselves  will  tire,  unless  they  are  aided  by  the  charms  of 
variety. 

44.  The  connexion  of  members  and  phrases  does  not  require 
the  same  management  as  that  of  single  words,  (though  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  them  should  harmonize,)  but  it 
makes  a  great  difference,  as  to  composition,  what  is  put  first 
or  last.  Thus  in  the  words  Vom^is  frustis  esculentis  gremium 
suum  et  totum  tribunal  implevit^X  the  proper  gradation  is 
observed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  (for  I  shall  often  use  the 
same  examples  for  different  purposes,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  familiar,)  in  the  phrases  §  8axa  atque  solitudvnes  voci 
respondent,  bestia  scspe  immanes  cantu  fiectuntur  atque  consis- 
tunt,  there  would  be  a  better  rise  in  ike  sense,  if  their  order 
were  inverted,  for  it  is  a  greater  thing  that  rocks  should  be 
moved  than  beasts  ;  yet  gracefulness  of  structure  has  ordered 
it  the  other  way.; 

•  Now  lost.  • .  t  See  xi.  1,  24.    Juvenal  x.  122. 

X  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  25.  The  words  "the  proper  gradation  is 
observed,"  are  inserted  from  Gedoyn's  version,  the  sense  requiring 
something  of  the  kind.  §  Cic.  pro  Archil,  c.  8. 
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45.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  numbers ;  for  all  str%u;ture,  and 
measure,  and  coniuxion  of  words,  is  concerned  either  with 
numbers,  (by  numbers  I  wish  rhythm  to  be  understood,)  or 
with  metres,  that  is,  certain  dimensions  of  syllables. 

46.  But  though  both  rhythm  and  metre  are  composed  of* 
feet,  they  have  nevertheless  several  points  of  difference ;  for 
rhythm,  that  is  rvwmhers,  consists  of  lengths  of  times ;  metre, 
besides  length,  requires  the  times  to  be  in  a  certain  order ; 
and  thus  the  one  seems  to  refer  to  quantity,  the  other  to 
quality.  47.  Rhythm  lies  either  in  feet  having  two  parts 
equally  balanced,  as  the  dactyl,  which  has  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short;  (there  is,  indeed,  the  same  property  in 

r.j'  other  feet,  but  the  name  of  dactyl*  is  the  most  common; — 

I  ^ '  that  a  long  syllable  consists  of  two  times,  and  a  short  syllable 

►  *  of  one,  even  children  know ; — )  or  in  feet  that  have  one  part 

Z-' .  consisting  of  two  times  and  another  of  three,  as  the  first  paeon, 

5  i  which  is  formed  of  a  long  syllable  and  three  short,  or  its 

opposite,  which  is  formed  of  three  short  syllables  and  one 
long ;  (or  in  whatever  other  way  three  syllables  opposed  to  two 
make  this  sesquialteral  proportion ;)  or  in  feet  in  which  the 
one  part  is  double  of  the  other,  as  the  iambus,  which  is  formed 
of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable;  or  the  trochee  which  is  the 
reverse,  48.  The  same  feet  are  used  in  metre,  but  tiiere  is 
this  difference,  that  it  is  of  no  moment  to  the  rhythm  whether 
the  dactyl  has "  the  first  or  last  syllables  short ;  for  rhythm 
measures  merely  the  time,  its.  object  being  that  the  space  from 
the  raising  to  the  lowering  of  the  voice  be  the  same.  The 
measure  of  verses  is  altogether  different ;  for  there  an  anapaest 
or  spondee  cannot  be  put  for  a  dactyl,  nor  can  a  paeon  begin 
or  end  with  short  syllables  indifferently.  49.  Not  oi^y, 
indeed,  does  the  regularity  of  metre  refuse  to  admit  one  foot  for 
.  another,  but  it  will  not,  possibly,  admit  even  one  dactyl  or  one 
spondee  for  another.f    Thus  if,  in  the  verse, 

*  Periods  consisting  chiefly  of  spondees  and  anapsests  are  called 
dactylic  by  the  rhetoricians,  the  knowledge  of  whom  has  been  well 
disseminated,  chiefly  by  the  diligence  of  British  critics.  A  book  some- 
what less  known  than  many  others  on  this  subject  is  a  treatise  de 
Rhythmo  Qraecorum,  which  Dr.  Cleaver,  bishop  of  Chester,  published 
at  Oxford,  anonymously,  in  1789.    Spcddinff, 

f  Thus,  in  the  verse  that  follows,  we  could  not  for  p<mditw  sub- 
stitute carmina  ;  and  so  it  might  be  with  any'«pondee. 
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PandUvr  imterea  domut  ommpctmtk  Olywipi,* 

we  change  the  order  of  the  five  dactyls,  we  destroy  the  metre 
altogether.  50.  There  are  also  the  following  differences : 
Bhythm  has  indefinite  space,  metre  definite  ;  metre  runs  in  a 
certain  circle,  rhythm  flows  on  as  it  has  commenceil,  as  far 
as  the  fisra^c\ri,f  or  point  of  transition  to  another  kind  of 
rhythm ;  metre  is  concerned  only  with  words,  rhythm  is  applied 
even  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  51.  Bhythm  also  more  easily 
admits  blank  times,J  though  these  are  found  also  in  metre. 
There  is,  however,  still  greater  licence  in  music, §  where 
people  measure  time  in  their  mind,  and  where  they  distinguish 
intervals  by  certain  marks,  with  a  stroke  of  the  foot  or  the 
hand,  and  observe  how  many  short  notes  such  intervals  contain, 
whence  the  terms  percussions  rsr^d(ffiiJi,oi,  "of  four  times," 
^svrd(frifioiy  **  of  ^ve  times,"  and  others  still  longer,  for  the 
Greek  word  tfij/Ag/bv  denotes  one  time.  52.  In  the  structure  of 
prose  the  measure  is  more  determined,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
more  apparent  to  every  hearer. 

Measure  consists,  accordingly,  in  metrical  feet ;  and  these  N 
so  readily  present  themselves  in  prose,  that,  in  writing  it,  • 
verses  of  all  kinds  firequently  escape  us  without  our  knowledge ; 
and  certainlyll  there  is  nothing  written  in  prose  that  may  not 
be  reduced  into  some  sorts  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses.     53. 
But  I  have  met  with  grammarians  so  fiastidious,  that  they 
would  force  the  syllables  of  prose  composition  into  various 
measures  similar  to  the  verses  of  lyric  poets.^    54.  Cicero,  it  is 
true,  observes  in  several  places  that  the  whole  beauty  of  com- 
position consists  in  numbers,  and  is  in  consequence  censured    | 
by  some  writers,  as  if  he   wanted  to  bind  prose  down  to   / 


♦  JEn.  X.  1.  t  See  sect.  66. 

X  Inama  tempera.']  What  is  meaat  by  this  expression  will  be  better 
-onderstood  by  a  reference  to  sect.  108.  A  short  syllable  may  be  in 
some  degree  lengthened  by  an  incme  tempua  or  pause  after  it.  Thus  in 
twrpe  duceret  the  syllable  pe  maj  be  made  long,  as  it  were,  by  a  pause 
betwe«i  it  and  the  following  syllable  du, 

§  IUi4:.'}  Spalding  seems  right  in  understanding  this  adverb  to  refer 
to  musical  sounds. 

II  For  contrd,  in  the  text,  I  read  certd  with  Oallsaus. 

if  Qiti  Telut  LyricofiJMi  qucedam  c<trmma  »ii  variaa  menaurcu  coeg€' 
runt.  The  ffdut  is  Burmann*s,  and  makes  that  intelligible  which  no 
critic  could  previously  interpret. 
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rhythmical  rules  ;  for  numhers  are  rhythm,  as  he  himself 

asserts,*  and  Virgil  who  followed  him, 

Numeroa  memmij  n  verba  tenerem^f 

I  have  the  numberB,  if  I  knew  the  words, 

and  Horace,:|: 

NwiMTttqw  fertwr 

Legesolutui, 
And  rushes  on  in  numbers  freed  from  law. 
65.  They  attack,  accordingly,  that  passage  of  Cicero, §  among 
others,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  thunderbolts  of  Demosthenes 
would  not  have  vibrated  with  so  much  force^  if  they  had  not 
been  hurled  and  impelled  in  numbers.  If,  by  this  expression, 
he  means  impelled  by  rhythm,  I  am  not  of  his  opinion,  for 
rhythm,  as  I  said,]]  has  no  certain  limit,  nor  any  variety  in 
its  course,  but  runs  on  to  the  end  with  the  same  elevations 
and  depressions  with  which  it  commenced.  But  prose  will  not 
stoop  to  be  measured  by  taps  of  the  fingers.  56.  This  Cicero 
himself  understood  very  well,  for  he  frequently  remarks,  that 
he  desires  prose  to  be  numerous  only  so  far  that  it  should  be 
rather  not  aMiiog,  (which  would  be  a  mark  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,)  than  h^vifiog,  or  poetical ;  just  as  we  do  not  wish 
men  to  be  palastrita^  and  yet  do  not  wish  them  to  be  such  as 
are  called  d^aXa/crro/. 

57.  But  the  regular  flow  of  a  period,  which  results  from  the 
combination  of  feet,  requires  some  name.  What  name  can  be 
better,  then,  than  number,  that  is,  oratorical  number,  as  an 
enthymeme  is  called  an  oratorical  syllogism  ?  For  my  own 
part,  that  I  may  not  fall  under  the  censure  which  not  even 
Cicero  has  escaped, IT  I  request  that,  wherever  I  use  the  term 
number  to  signify  regular  composition,  and  wherever  I  have 
already  used  it  in  that  sense,  I  may  be  considered  to  mean 
oratorical  number, 

58.  As  to  collocation,  its  business  is  to  connect  words 
already  chosen  and  approved,  and  such  as  are,  as  it  were,  con- 
signed to  it ;  for  words  rudely  united  are  better  than  words 

*  Orat.  c.  20.  f  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  45. 

'    t  Od.  iv.  2,  11.  §  Orat.  c.  70. 

I)  Sect.  50.  Quintilian  therefore  admits,  as  Gesner  remarks,  some 
difference  between  rhythm  and  wumiber.  All  rhythm  is  number,  but  all 
number  is  not  rhythm.  Comp.  sect.  57.  Spalding.  There  was  there- 
fore something  more  than  rhythm  in  the  language  of  Demosthenes. 

^  See  sect.  53. 
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that  are  useless.  Yet  I  would  allow  a  speaker  to  select  some 
words,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  in  preference  to  others,  pro- 
yided  he  select  from  such  as  are  of  the  same  signification  and 
force,  and  to  add  words,  on  condition  that  he  does  not  add 
such  as  are  superfluous,  and  to  take  away,  so  that  he  does  not 
withdraw  any  that  are  necessary ;  I  would  permit  him  also  to 
vary- cases  and  numhers  hy  means  of  figures,  since  variety, 
which  is  frequently  adopted  for  emhelHshing  composition, 
pleases  even  independently  of  anything  else.  59.  When 
reason,  too,  pleads  for  one  word,  and  custom  for  another,  let 
composition  choose  which  of  the  two  it  thinks  proper,  vitavisse 
or  vitdsse,  deprendere  or  deprehendere.  Nor  am  I  unwilling  to 
admit  coalescence  of  syllables,*  or  anything  that  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  thought  or  the  expression.  60.  The  triumph  of 
art,  however,  in  this  department,  is  to  understand  what  word 
is  most  suitable  for  any  particular  place ;  and  he  will  construct 
his  sentences  best  who  shall  best  observe  this,  though  not  < 
merelyt  with  a  view  to  structure. 

But  the  management  of  feet  in  prose,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  much  more  difficult  than  in  verse  ;  first,  because  a  verse  is 
included  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  words,  while 
prose  often  runs  in  long  periods ;  and,  secondly,  because  verse 
is  always  in  some  degree  uniform,  and  flows  in  one  strain, 
while  the  language  of  prose,  unless  it  be  varied,  joffends  by 
monotony,  and  convicts  itself  of  affectation.  61.  Numbers,  in- 
deed, are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  and,  so  to  speak, 
course,  of  prose ;  for  we  cannot  even  speak  but  in  short  and 
long  syllables,  of  which  feet  are  composed.  It  is  at  the  close 
of  periods,  however,  that  regard  to  numbers  is  more  requisite, 
as  well  as  more  observable,  than  anywhere  else ;  first,  because 
every  body  of  thought  has  its  limit,  and  requires  a  natural  in- 
terval to  separate  it  from  the  commencement  of  that  which 
follows ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ear,  having  listened  to  a 
continuous  flow  of  words,  and  having  been  led  on,  as  it  were, 
by  the  current  of  the  speech,  is  better  'able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment when  the  stream  comes  to  a  stop,  and  gives  time  for 
consideration.     62.  There  should  be  nothing,  therefore,  harsh 

*  See  sect.  36. 

f  I  read  qui  hoc.  non  solilLm  componendi  gratid  f<uM.  Rollin,  Gedoyn, 
and  Spalding  all  saw  the  necessity  of  the  Tton,  though  no  one  of  them 
ventured  to  insert  it  in  his  text. 
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or  abrupt  in  that  part  where  the  mind  takes  breath,  as  it  were, 
and  is  recruited.  The  close  of  the  period  is  the  natural 
resting-place  of  the  speech ;  it  is  this  that  the  auditor  expects, 
and  it  is  here  that  approbation  bursts  forth  into  applause. 

The  beginnings  of  periods  demiind  a  degree  of  care  next  to 
that  which  is  required  for  the  close  of  them  ;  for  to  them  also 
the  hearer  pays  strict  attention.  63.  But  the  management  of 
them  is  less  difficult ;  for  they  have  no  close  connexion  with 
what  precedes,  but  merely  refer  to  it  so  far  as  to  take  a  start- 
ing-point from  it,  with  whatever  descent  towards  the  close; 
though  this  descent  must  be  graceful,  for  the  close  will  lose  all 
its  charms  if  we  proceed  to  it  by  a  rough  path.  Hence  it 
happens  that,  though  the  language  of  Demosthenes  is  thought 
to  be  unobj(ctionably  euphonious  in  the  words,  U^urw 
fjkVf  w  avb^ig  AdrivaTot,  roTg  hoTg  sv^o/jfai  vag'i  xcti  flrtitfa/^,  *  "  In 
the  first  place,  Athenians,  I  pray  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses," 
and  in  the  phrase  (which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  disliked 
by  nobody  but  Brutus  ,t  and  has  satisfied  every  one  else)  x& 
fifiiru  jSaXXfj  /irids  ro^svfi,  **  even  though  he  does  not  yet  throw 
or  shoot,"  64.  the  critics  find  fault  with  Cicero  in  regai'd  to 
FamUiaris  caperat  esse  halneatori,  "  he  had  begun  to  be  familiar 
with  the  bath  keeper,"  and  Non  nimium  dura  archipirata,  "  not 
too  severe  to  the  private  captain ;"  for  though  balneatori  and 
archipiraUB  are  terminations  similar  to  vaai  xai  7(£(ra/^  and 
fAfl^f  To^svp,  yet  the  words  of  Demosthenes  are  more  studied ; 
65.  and  there  is  something  in  the  circumstance,  too,  that,  in 
Cicero,  two  feet  are  included  in  one  word  ;  a  peculiarity  which, 
even  in  verse,  has  much  of  nervelessness,  not  only  when  a 
word  of  five  syllables  ends  a  verse,  as  fortissima  Tyndarida^ 
rum^X  but  even  when  the  concluding  word  consists  of  but  four, 
as  Apennino,^  armameiitis,^  Orione,^  66.  We  must,  accord- 
ingly, take  care  not  to  use  words  of  several  syllables  at  the 
close  of  a  period. 

As  to  the  middle  parts  of  periods,  we  must  not  only  taka 
care  that  they  cohere,  but  that  they  be  not  drawling  or  prolix, 
and  also,  what  is  a  great  vice  of  the  present  day,  that  they  do 

*  De  Coron.  init. 

+  Where  Brutus  censured  these  words  of  the  third  Philippic  we  do 
not  know.    SpaMing. 
%  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1, 100.  §  Pers.  Sat.  i.  95.    Ov.  Met.  ii  226. 

II  Ovid.  Met.  xi  456.  t  Mn.  iii  517. 
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iK)t,  from  being  composed  of  a  number  of  short  syllables,  pro- 
oeed  by  starts,  as  it  were,  and  make  a  sound  like  that  of  chil- 
dren's rattles.  67.  For  though  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
periods  are  of  the  most  importance,  inasmuch*  as  it  is  there 
thai  the  sense  commences  and  concludes,  yet  there  is  also,  here 
and  there,  a  stress  in  the  middle  parts,  which  causes  a  slight 
pause,  as  the  foot  of  a  runner,  though  it  does  not  stop,  yet 
leaves  an  impression.  Hence,  not  only  members  and  phrases 
ought  to  be  well  begun  and  ended,  but  even  in  the  parts  which 
are  closely  connected,  and  allow  no  respiration,  there  ought 
still  to  be  certain,  almost  imperceptible,  rests.  68.  Who  can 
doubt,  for  example,  that  there  is  but  one  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  that  ihej  ought  to  be  pronounced  without 
respiration,  Animadverti,  judices,  omnem  acctisatoris  orationem 
in  dUas  divUam  esse  partes  .f  yet  the  first  two  words,  the  next 
three,  the  two  following,  and  tiie  last  three,  have  respectively, 
as  it  w«*e,  their  own  numbers,  which  aUow  relief  to  the  breath ; 
at  least  so  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are  studious  of  rhythm. 
69.  In  proportion  as  these  short  divisions,  too,  are  grave  or 
spirited,  slow  or  qidek,  langiud  or  lively,  the  periods  composed 
of  them  will  be  severe  or  ^eminatey  compact  or  lax. 

70.  The  ends  of  phrases,  we  may  observe,  appear  sometimes 
lame  and  loose,  when  they  are  considered  as  they  stand  by 
themselves,  but  are  upheld  and  supported  by  the  words  that 
follow  them ;  and  thus  that  which  would  be  &ulty  as  a  close 
is  corrected  by  continuation.  The  phrase  Non  vtdt  popuLus 
Bommms  obsoletis  erminihus  accusari  Verrem^X  is  harsh  if 
you  stop  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  it  is  joined  to  that  which 
follows,  nova  postidat,  inaudita  desiderat,  (though  disunited  in 
sense,)  the  course  of  the  whole  is  unobjectionable.  71.  Hie 
words,  Ut  adeas,  tantum  dahis,^  would  form  a  bad  close,  for 
they  are  the  ending  of  a  trimeter  iambic  verse,  but  there 
follows,  ut  cibvm  vestitumque  inferre  lieeat,  tantum,  wliich,  still 
abrupt,  is  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  conclusion, 
nemo  recmahat, 

72.  The  occurrence  of  a  whole  verse  in  prose  has  an  ex-"T 
tremely  bad  effect,  and  even  a  part  of  one  is  unpleasing ;  / 
especially  if  the  latter  half  of  a  verse  prese^ts  itself  at  th^ 

*  The  text  has  qwnties,  but  we  must  read  quatenw,  ai  Spaldiiig 
rvxsarks.  +  Cicero  pro  Cluont.  c.  1. 

t  In  Verr.  v.  ii.  8  In  Verr.  v.  45. 
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close,  or  the  former  half  at  the  beginning  of  a  period.  As  to 
the  reverse,  it  is  often  not  without  grace ;  for  the  first  part  of 
a  verse  sometimes  forms  an  elegant  conclusion  to  a  sentence, 
provided  it  be  confined  to  a  few  syllables,  and  chiefly  those  of 
the  iambic  trimeter  or  tetrameter.  73.  In  Africd  fuis9e  is 
the  beginning  of  a  senarius,  and  closes  the  first  member  of 
the  speech  for  Quintus  Ligarius.  Esse  videatur,  which  is  now 
too  much  in  use,  is  the  beginning  of  an  octonarius.*  Of  a  like 
nature,  are  the  expressions  of  Demosthenes,  ^ratfi  xal  vdtfou^' 
xai  watrtv  bfiTv  S^v  6&vo/ai«,  and  throughout  almost  all  the 
exordium  of  the  speech  against  Ctesiphon.  74.  The  ends  of 
verses,  also,  are  veiy  suitable  for  the  commencements  of 
periodB ;  as  Etsi  vereor,  jtidices,*  and  Animadverti,  jtidices.f 
But  l^e  beginnings  of  verses  are  not  suitable  for  the  begin- 
nings of  periods;  though  Livy  commences  his  history  with, 
the  commencement  of  a  hexameter,  Facturusne  opera  pre- 
tiuni  aim ;  for  so  he  published  it ;  and  it  is  better  so  than  as 
it  has  been  corrected.^  75.  Nor  are  endings  of  verses  proper 
for  the  endings  of  periods;  though  Cicero  says,  Qu6  me 
vertam  ne«cw),§  which  is  the  end  of  an  iambic  trimeter.  We 
may  call  such  a  verse  a  trimeter  or  senarius  indiscriminately ; 
for  it  has  six  feet  and  three  percussions.  The  end  of  a  hexa- 
meter forms  a  still  worse  conclusion ;  of  which  Brutus  gives 
an  example  in  one  of  his  letters,||  Neque  iUi  malunt  habere 
tutores  ant  defensores,  qttanquam  sciunt  pUumisse  CkUonL 
76.  Iambic  verses  are  less  observable,  because  that  kind  of 
verse  is  nearer  akin  to  prose.  Such  verses,  accordingly,  often 
escape  us  unawares ;  Brutus,  through  his  very  anxiety  for 
elegance  in  composition,  makes  them  veiy  frequently ;  Asinius 
PoUio  not  seldom;  and  even  Cicero  himself,  at  times,  as  in 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  against  Lucius  Piso,  JPro  dii 
immortales,  quis  hie  iUuait  dies  ?  77.  But  we  must  avoid  with 
equal  care  whatever  is  h^vO/iMv,  or  metrical,  as  in  that  of  Sal- 
lust,^  Falsb  queritur  de  natura  sua ;  for  though  prose  should 

*  The  tetrametar  trochaic,  which  Cicero,  Tubc.  Disp.  L  ii,  calls  9ep- 
tenariut.    Spalding. 

t  Cic,  pro  MiL  c.  1.  t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  c.  1,  and  pro  Cluent.  c.  1. 

§  Namelj  Factnrtune  Hm  opera  pretiwn;  as  it  appears,  says  Diiken- 
borch,  in  most  manuscripts. 

II  Pro  Ligar.  c.  1.  ^  Not  extant. 

Bell.  Jug.  init.    They  are  the  last  five  feet  of  a  trimeter  iambic 
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be  bound,'  it  should  nevertiheless  appear  free.  78.  Yet 
Plato,  though  most  careful  in  his  composition,  could  not  avoid 
such  faults  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  TinuBus  ;♦  for 
you  may  find  there,  first  of  all,  the  commencement  of  a  hex- 
ameter verse  ;  then  you  may  form  an  Anacreontic,  and,  if  you 
please,  a  trimeter  iambic,  and  what  is  called  by  the  Greeks  a 
pefithemimeTy  <;onsisting  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  All  this  is  in 
a  very  few  words.  There  has  also  escaped  from  Thucydidesf 
a  phrase  of  the  softest  kind  of  metre,  M^  flf/,tffv  Ka^f ;  ifdvriaav. 
79.  But  since  all  prose,  as  I  said,  J  consists  of  feet,  I  shall 
add  some  remarks  on  them  also ;  and  as  different  names  are 
given  them  by  different  authors,  we  must  settle,  in  the  first 
place,  by  what  name  each  is  to  be  called.  On  this  head  I 
shall  follow  Cicero,§  (for  he  followed  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Greeks,)  excepting  that  a  foot,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  exceed 
three  syllables,  though  he  admits  the  pceon  and  the  dochmius, 
of  which  the  former  extends  to  four  and  the  latter  to  &Ye  feet ; 
but  does  not  omit  to  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are 
regarded  by  some  as  nwmhers,  not  feet.  80.  Nor  is  this 
opinion  unreasonable;  for  whatever  exceeds  three  syllables 
contains  more  than  one  foot.  Since,  then,  there  are  four  feet 
that  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  eight  of  three,  I  shall  call 
that  which  consists  of  two  long  syllables,  a  spondee;  that 
which  has  two  short,  a  pyrrhic  (some  call  it  a  pariambus)  ;|| 
that  which  has  a  short  and  a  long  syllable,  an  iambus ;  the 
contrary  to  it,  formed  of  a  long  and  a  short,  a  chorms,  not,  as 
others  term  it,  a  trochee.  81.  Of  those,  again,  which  consist 
of  three  syllables,  that  which  is  formed  of  a  long  and  two 
short,  is  imiversally  called  a  dactyl ;  that  which  contains  an 
equal  number  of  times,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  an  anapctst. 

*  The  words  are  Etc,  ^vo,  rpiTc'  ^  ^^  ^^  riraproc  ijuwi',  &  fiXt, 
The  portions  of  verses  which  Quintilian  mentions  are  made  thus : — 
£Ic*  Svo  I  rpcTc.    Beginning  of  a  hexameter. 
6  $k  Si/  I  Tsrao  \  roc  ^pi>v.    Anaoreontia 

iifo  rpeic  \  6  ok  Of  \  rlrapjroc  19  |  /uoVf  &  \  fiXt.    Trimeter  iambic. 
£7c  c(fo}  rptis  6  Si  \  Sf).    Daetylic  penthemimer. 
t  L  8.    The  words  approach  very  doselj  to  the  soft  languor  of  the 
Qidliambic  measure,  starting  forth,  after  the  short  impetus  of  an 
VuqMest,  into  two  tLdrd  pseons.    Spalding. 

t  Sect.  52.  §  Orat.  c  64,  65. 

If  Because  it  has  one  time  less  than  an  iambus,  this  being  denoted  bj 
the  Qreek  preposition  irapd. 
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A  short  syllable  between  two  long  forms  an  amphimacer,  but 
the  name  more  commonly  given  it  is  cretic*  82.  A  long  syllable 
between  two  short  is  called  an  amphihnichys ;  two  long  sylla- 
bles following  a  short,  a  bacehim ;  two  long  preceding  a  short 
a  palimbacchim.  Three  short  syllables  make  a  trochee,  which 
those  who  give  the  name  trochee  to  the  choreas,  choose  to  call 
a  tribrach ;  three  long  make  a  molossm.  83.  Of  these  feet» 
there  is  no  one  that  has  not  a  place  in  prose  composition ;  but 
.«ii  such  as  are  fuller  in  times,  and  strongei^  in  long  syllables,  give 

*  proportionably  more  weight  to  language ;  short  syllables  give 

'i  it  celerity  and  briskness.     Each  sort  is  nseful  in  its  proper 

I'  place ;  for  gravity  and  slowness,  when  there  is  need  of  rapidity, 

i  and  quickness  and  precipitation,  when  there  is  need  of  solem* 

-■J  nity,  are  justly  and  equally  reprehensible.     84.  It  may  be  of 

importance  to  remark,  also,  that  some  long  syllables  are  longef 
..  than  others,  and  some  short  syllables  shorter  than  others ;  so 

:!  that,  though  no  long  syllables  appear  to  have  more  than  two 

times,  nor  any  short  syllables  less  than  one  time,  (and  hence 
all  short  syllables,  aad  all  long,  when  arranged  in  metre,  are 
accounted  equal  one  to  another  respectively,)  yet  there  are 
almost  imperceptible  differences  in  them,  some  seeming  to 
contain  more  and  some  less.  As  to  verses,  they  have  theit 
own  peculiarities,  and  in  them,  accordingly,  some  syllables 
are  common.  85.  Nature,*  indeed,  allows  a  vowel  to  be 
•  either  short  or  long,  as  well  when  it  stands  alone,  as  when  it 

precedes  two  or  three  consonants ;  but,  in  the  measuring  of 
-1  feet,  a  syllable  that  is  short,  with  another  that  is  short  follow- 

^  ing  it,  but  which  has  two  consonants  at  the  commencement, 

becomes  long ;  as, 

"****  *  Tbis  part  is  not  very  intelligible.     The  text  of  all  the  editions  is, 

VeHtai  verb,  quia  patitv/r  cequ^  brevem  esse  vd  longam  vocalem,  quum  eet 
iola,  qudm  quum  earn  consondntes  una  pluresve  prcBcedunt,  certl  in 
dimensione  pedum,  &c.  Spalding  proposes  to  read,  Veritas  utique 
patitur  CBqui  brevem  esse  vd  longam  vocalem  quwm  est  sola,  qudtm  quum 
consonantes  binas  tresve  pneoedit,  ceterum,  &c.  I  have  translated  the 
passage  in  conformity  with  these  Emendations.  Pedestrem,  equeSttem, 
tUvestrem  furnish  examples  of  a  vowel  before  three  consonants. 
"  Veritas,"  says  Gesner,  is  ''  natura  ipsius  rei  de  quk  agitur." 

t  This  is  no  exact  quotation  from  Virgil :  there  is  Sllv^trem  teiMi 
muaam   meditaris    avend,   fioL   i.   2,  and   Agrestem    term*   medUaJbor 
I  arundvM  m/asamf  Eei  vi  8 ;  Gesner  supposes  that  Quintilian  oonfuaed 

the  two  in  his  memory. 
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86.  A  is  short;  and  gre  is  short*  yet  makes  the  syllable 
preceding  it  long,  and  therefore  communicates  to  it  a  portion 
of  its  own  time.t  But  how  could  it  do  so,  unless  it  had 
more  time  than  the  very  shortest  of  syllables,  suoh  as  it 
would  itself  be  if  the  consonants  st  were  withdrawn  ?  As  it 
is,  it  lends  one  time  to  the  syllable  that  goes  before  it,  and 
borrows  one  from  that  which  follows  it;  and  thus  the  two 
syllables  by  nature  short  become  possessed  of  four  times  by 
position. 

87.  But  I  wonder  that  certain  writers,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  learning,  should  have  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Qiey  ought  to  choose  some  feet  for  prose  and  reject  others,  as  y 
if  there  were  any  foot  that  must  not  at  times  enter  into  prose  ^ 
composition.  Although,  therefore,  EphorusJ  delights  in  the 
paBon,  which  was  invented  by  ThrasymaohusH  and  approved  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  dactyl,  as  being  happy  compounds  of 
short  and  long  syllables,  while  he  shuns  the  spondee  and  the 
trochee,  objecting  to  the  slowness  of  the  one  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  ot^er;  88*  although  Aristotle  thinks  the  heroic  foot, 
that  is,  the  dactyl,  is  more  suitable  for  lofty  subjects,  and  the 
iambus  for  those  of  common  life,  and  dislikes  the  trochee  as  too 
flighty,  giving  it  the  name  of  a  dancing  measure  ;§  and 
although  Theodectes  and  Theophrastus  express  similar  opinions, 
and,  subsequently  to  them,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  89. 
yet  the  feet  to  which  they  object  will  force  themselves  upon 
them  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  they  will  not  be  able 
constantly  to  use  their  dactyl  or  their  paeon,  the  latter  of 
which  they  commend  most,  because  it  rarely  forms  a  verse. 

•  Short  by  nature  only ;  by  position  it  is  long.     Cwpfpvromi&r. 

f  The  two  syllables,  as  Qnintilian  afterwards  says,  become  long,  or 
possessed  of  four  times,  and  *'  gre^*  says  Gtesner,  "  gives  one  time  to 
the  precediog  a,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives  one  time  from 
the  following  syllable  stemy  which  would  itself  be  short  but  for  being 
lengthened  by  a  consonant  following  it."  But  in  all  this,  as  he  observes, 
there  is  something  which  Roman  ears  might  comprehend,  but  which 
ours  do  not  catch. 

%  Cicero  Orat.  c.  67. 

§  Quintilian  seems  to  mean  that  Thrasymachus  first  gave  name  to 
the  pa^n  as  a  foot.  That  it  was  liked  by  Aristotle  appears  from 
Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  47,  and  Aristotle  Rhet.  iii.  84. 

]1  EiqyiA  cordacis  nomen  impontmt.']  The  cordiix  was  a  light  dance 
used  in  comedy.  That  Aristotle  gave  this  name  to  the  trochee  appears 
from  Cioero  Orat.  c,  57, 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  choice  of  words,  which  cannot  be 
altered  as  to  quantity,  or  made  long  or  short  like  syllables  in 
music,  that  will  render  the  recurrence  of  certain  feet  more  or 
less  frequent,  but  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  thenoi 
after  they  are  chosen. 

90.  Most  feet,  indeed,  arise  from  the  connexion  or  separa- 
tion of  words ;  hence  different  feet  may  be  formed  from  the 
same  words ;  and  I  remember  that  a  poet,  of  no  mean  repute, 
wrote,  in  sport, 

Astra  tenet  ccehun,  metre  dauet,  area  meseem, 

a  verse  which,  read  backwards,  becomes  a  Sotadic*  verse.  So 
a  trimeter  iambic  may  be  formed  from  a  Sotadic  read 
backwards : 

Caput  exeruU  mobUe  pin/us  repetita, 

91.  Feet  are  consequently  to  be  intermixed;  and  we  must 
take  care  that  those  which  are  of  a  pleasing  kind  form  the 
greater  number,  and  that  the  less  agreeable  be  hidden,  as  it 
were,  in  a  crowd  of  the  better  sort.  The  nature  of  letters  and 
syllables  cannot  be  changed,  but  much  effect  may  be  produced 
by  studying  that  those  may  be  associated  which  are  best 
adapted  to  each  other.  Long  syllables,  as  I  remarked,  have 
more  impressiveness  and  weight ;  short  ones  more  lightness. 
Short  syllables,  if  they  are  mixed  with  long,  may  be  said  to 
run ;  if  they  are  continued  in  unbroken  succession,  to  bound. 

92.  Feet  that  rise  from  short  syllables  to  long  are  more 
spirited  in  sound ;  those  which  descend  from  long  to  short, 
more  gentle.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  long  syllables  ;  but 
we  may  sometimes  commence  very  properly  with  short ;  as. 
Novum  crimen.if  or,  what  is  milder  in  sound,  Animadverti, 
judices,^  words  which  are  happily  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech  for  Cluentius,  since  such  a  beginning  has 
something  of  similarity  to  partition,  which  requires  speed. 

93.  The  close  of  a  period,  too,  may  very  well  be  composed  of 

*  So  called  from  Sotades,  a  poet  who  wrote  much  in  it,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  Ionics  d  majore  and  a  half.  The  word  adjwet  in  the 
text,  Sotadeo  adjwet  retro  trvmetroe,  is  probably  corrupt,  though  Badius 
Ascensius,  as  Spalding  observes,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  it  by 
adjtmgat  se  tamqtwjm,  jwr^wra/ndo,  in  allusion  probably  to  tne  words  of 
Horace,  AUerius  tic  Altera poacit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amici. 

t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  init  Ij:  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  init. 
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long  syllables ;  though  short  ones  may  also  form  a  conclusion ; 
the  length  of  the  last  syllable  is  regarded  as  indifferent.  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  a  short  syUable,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
is  accounted  as  long,  because  the  time  in  which  it  is  deficient 
is  in  some  degree  supplied  firom  that  which  follows  it ;  but, 
when  I  consult  my  own  ears,  I  feel  that  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference whether  the  concluding  syllable  be  really  long,  or  only  be 
accepted  as  long.  For  example,  the  conclusion,  Dicere  incipi- 
entem  timere^  is  not  so  full  in  sound  as  Auxua  est  confiter%,X 
94.  Yet  if  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  last  syllable  be 
long  or  short,  the  same  foot  will  close  both ;  but  to  me  the  latter 
has,  I  know  not  how,  the  air  of  sitting  down,  the  former  that 
of  merely  stopping.  Hence  some  have  been  induced  to  assign 
three  times  to  a(long  final  syllable,  in  order  that  that  time  which 
a  short  syllable  following  a  long  one  takes  from  it,  might  be 
added  to  the  long  syllable.  Nor  is  it  only  of  importance  what 
foot  is  last  in  the  period  ;  it  is  also  of  consequence  what  foot 
precedes  the  last.  95.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take 
accoimt  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  end,  (and  three  are 
not  to  be  regarded  unless  they  consist  of  fewer  than  three  syl- 
lables, but  poetical  nicety  is  to  be  avoided,)  or  fewer  than  two;{ 
if  we  go  further  back,  the  result  will  be  mecuurey  not  number. 
But  the  one  concluding  foot  may  be  a  dichorem,  if  that,  indeed, 
be  one  foot  which  consists  of  two  chorei.  96.  Or  it  may  be 
that  ptBon  which  consists  of  a  choreus  aud  a  pyrrhic,  and 
which  is  thought  peculiarly  fit  for  the  commencement  of  a 
sentence  ;  or  it  may  be  the  other  pseon  which  is  of  a  contrary 
form,  and  which  is  deemed  impropriate  for  the  termination 
of  periods ;  and  it  is  these  two  peeons  that  writers  on  rhetoric 
generally  mean  when  they  speak  of  psBons  ;  though  they  call 
other  feet  §  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short 
by  that  name,  in  whatever  order  the  short  syllables,  and  the 
long  one,  occur.  97.  Or  it  may  be  a  dochmius,  which  is  formed 
of  a  bacchius  and  iambus,  or  an  iambus  and  cretic,  and  which  is 

*  Cic.  pro  Mil  c  1.  t  Cia  pro  Ligar.  c,  1. 

t  We  may  observe  three  dissyllabic  feet  from  the  end ;  but  not  more 
than  two  trisyllabic  feet.    See  Cicero  Orat  c.  64. 

§  By  other  feet  Quintilian  means  the  second  and  third  paeons, 
w  -  ww^  WW  -  w^  though  this,  as  Spalding  observes,  is  hardly  to  be 
elicited  from  the  text  The  word  imme$  I  have  not  translated. 
Rationemf  says  Spalding,  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  proportionem, 

11  Sect.  65, 
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a  finn  and  gittve  foot  for  the  close  of  a  period.  Of  it  may  be 
a  spondee,  which  Demosthenes  has  frequently  used,  and  which 
has  great  stability ;  and  a  cretic  may  very  happily  precede  it, 
as  in  these  words,  De  qua  ego  nihil  dicam,  nisi  depellendi 
cfimitiis  catisd.^  This  exemplifies  what  I, said  above,t  that 
it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  two  concluding 
feet  are  contained  in  one  word,  or  whether  each  consists  of  a 
single  word.  Thus  criminis  causa  is  forcible;  arckipiraUB :j[, 
soft ;  and  the  softness  becomes  still  greater  when  a  tribrach 
precedes  the  spondee,  as  facilitates,  temetitates.  98.  For 
there  is  a  certain  portion  of  time  latent  between  the  syllables 
of  a  word  when  it  is  divided,  as  in  the  spondee  which  forms 
the  middle  part  of  a  pentameter,  which,  unleife  it  consists  of 
the  final  syllable  of  one  word,  and  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
next,  constitutes  no  part  of  a  regular  rerse.  To  the  spondee, 
too,  though  with  less  effect,  may  be  prefixed  an  anapaest,  as, 
Muliere  non  solttm  nohili,  verum  etiam  notd.  09.  So  the  anapaest 
and  the  cretic,  as  wdl  as  the  iambus  which  is  found  in  both, 
but  is  shorter  than  either  by  a  syllable,  may  very  well  precede 
the  spondee,  for  thus  one  short  syllable  will  be  prefixed  to  three 
long.  A  spondee  also  may  very  properly  go  before  an  iambus, 
as  lisdem  in  armis  fui.^  A  spondee  and  bacchius,  too,  may 
be  prefixed  to  the  iambus,  since  the  conclusion  will  then  be 
a  dochmius,  as  In  armis  iisdemfui.  100.  From  what  I  have 
just  shown,||  it  appears  that  a  molossus  is  very  suitable  for 
the  conclusion,  provided  that  it  has  a  short  syllable,  belonging 
to  any  foot  whatever,  before  it;  as,  Ilhtd  scimus,  uhiamque 
sunt,  esse  pro  nobis.V  101.  If  a  pyrrhic  precedes  the  spondee, 
it  will  have  less  gravity  ;  as,  Judicii  Juniani;*^  but  the  effect 
will  be  still  worse  if  a  paeon  precedes;  as.  Brute,  dubitari  ff 
(unless  we  regard  this  rather  as  a  dactyl  and  a  bacchius).  Two 
spondees  can  scarcely  ever  be  used  in  succession,  (such  a 
termination  being  remarkable  even  in  a  verse,)  unless  when 
they  may  be  made  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  three  members  * 
as,  Cur  de  perfugis  nostris  copias  comparat  is  contra  nos  .^  J  J 
where  we  have  one  syllable,  then  two,  and  iheu  one.  109.  Nor 
can  a  dactyl  be  properly  prefixed  to  a  spondee,  because  we  dislike 

*  Cic.  pro  CsbL  c.  13.  f  Sect.  65.  X  Ibid.  §  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  c.  3. 
il  Sect.  99.  Spalding.  ^^Whence  these  words  come,  is  unknown. 
*•  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  1.  ft  Cic.  Orat.  c.  1. 

tt  lb-  c.  66.    The  words  are  from  a  speech  of  the  orator  Crasdus. 
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the  end  of  a  rerse  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  pfose.  The 
bacchius  I  may  conclude  a  period,  and  may  be  doubled,  as 
Venenwm  timeres  ,••  and  it  likes  a  choreus  and  spondee  to  be 
before  it,  as,  Vt  vmenum  timeres.  The  palimbacchius,  also, 
1^11  fonn  a  tery  proper  ending,  unless  we  wish  the  last  syllable 
to  be  long ;  and  it  will  take  a  molossus  before  it  with  very 
good  effect,  as  Civis  Romanm  sum,^  or  a  bacchius,  as.  Quod 
hie  potestf  nos  poss&mus.X  103.  But  it  is  more  proper  to  say 
that  these  phrases  are  terminated  by  a  choreus  with  a  spondee 
preceding,  for  the  rhythm  lies  chiefly  in  tlie  words  Nos  posse* 
mitSj  and  Eiomanus  sum.  The  dichoreus  may  also  form  a  con- 
clusion, that  is,  the  choreus  or  trochee  may  be  doubled,  a  termi- 
nation which  the  Asiatics  frequently  use,  and  of  which  Cicero 
affords  us  this  example,  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritcis  filii 
eomprobavit^  104.  The  choreus  will  admit  a  pyrrhic  before 
it,  as,  Omnes  prope  cives  mrtutCy  gloria,  dignitate  superabat. 
A  dactyl,  too,  will  form  a  good  termination,  or  attention  to 
the  last  syllable  may  make  it  a  cretic,  as,  MuUerculd  niams  in 
Utore  ;\\  and  it  will  take  before  it,  with  very  good  effect,  a 
cretic  or  iambus,  but  not  a  spondee,  and  still  less  a  choreus. 
106.  An  amphibrachys  forms  a  very  good  ending ;  as  Quintum 
lAgarium  in  Africa  fuisse ;  or  we  may  prefer,  by  lengthening 
the  last  syllable,  to  make  it  a  bacchius.  The  tribrach  is  not  a 
very  good  ending,  if  the  last  syllable  be  accounted  short,  as  it 
certainly  must  sometimes  be,  or  otherwise  how  could  a 
sentence  end  with  a  double  trochee,  which  is  a  favourite 
ending  with  many  ?  106,  From  the  tribrach,  by  lengthening 
the  last  syllable,  is  formed  an  anapflest ;  and  by  prefixing  to  it 
a  long  syllable  it  becomes  a  pfeon,  as.  Si  potero,  and,  Diadt 
hoc  Ci€ero,%  and,  Obstat  invidia.  But  rhetoricians  have  con- 
signed the  pason  to  the  beginnings  of  sentences.  A  pyrrhio 
will  form  a  conclusion  with  a  choreus  preceding  it,  for  the  two 
form  a  paeon .  But  all  terminations  of  periods  formed  of  short 
syllables,  will  have  less  weight  than  those  that  consist  of  long ; 

•  Cic.  pro  Gael.  c.  14.  t  Cic  in  Verr.  r.  62. 

t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  c.  4.  §  Drat.  c.  68. 

li  Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  33. 

^  Whether  these  phraaes  were  made  by  Qidntilian  himself  mel^ly 
for  example,  or  quoted  from  any  one  else,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
inquire.  The  fii*st  may  be  taken  from  •  Porcius  Latro  ;  see  c.  2,  sect. 
91.  Observe  that  the  o  in  Quintilian's  time  was  generally  considered 
short ;  see  viii  6,  73.    Spalding,  ^  ^ 
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,  • 


nor  are  they  eligible,  except  where  rapidity  of  language  is 
required,  and  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  close  of  the  sense. 
107.  The  cretic  is  excellent  for  the  commencement  of  periods ; 
as,  Quod  precatus  d  diis  immortalihus  sum,*  and  for  termi- 
nations also,  as,  In  conspectu  popnli  Romani  vomere  po8tridie,f 
From  the  last  of  these  examples  it  appears  how  properly  an 
anapsBSt,  or  the  paeon  which  is  thought  most  suitable  for  con- 
clusions, may  precede  the  cretic ;  and  a  double  cretic  may  also 
be  used  with  very  good  effect,  as  Servare  qudm  plurimo8,% 
This  is  better  than  if  a  trochee  were  to  precede  the  cretic,  as 
N(yn  turpe  dticeret,^  where  I  shall  suppose  that  the  final 
syllable  is  considered  as  long.  1 08.  Let  us,  however,  make  it 
Non  turpe  duceres.  But  in  these  words  occurs  the  vacant 
interval  of  which  I  spoke  ;||  for  we  make  a  short  pause 
between  the  last  word  but  one  and  the  last,  and  lengthen  the 
last  syllable  of  turpe  by  the  break ;  otherwise  an  extremely 
tripping  kind  of  sound  would  be  produced,  like  that  of  the  end 
of  an  iambic  verse,  Quia  non  turpe  duceret  ?  So  the  phrase, 
Ore  excipere  liceret,**  if  it  be  pronounced  without  a  pause,  forms 
part  of  a  free  kind  of  ver8e,tt  but  uttered  with  certain  inter- 
vals, and  three  commencements,  as  it  were,  it  becomes  full  of 
gravity. 

109,  But  in  specifying  the  preceding  feet,  I  do  not  lay 
down  a  law  that  no  others  6u:e  to  be  used,  but  merely  show 
what  effect  is  commonly  produced  by  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  whatJJ  I  thought  best,  for  the  moment,  in  each 
case.  Let  me  add,  that  one  anapaest  [following  another  pro- 
duces but  an  ill  effect,  as  being  the  conclusion  of  a  pentameter, 

♦  Pro  MurseD.  init.  t  Cic.  Philipp.  ii  25. 

t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  extr.  §  Cic.  Philipp.  ii  26. 

II  Sect.  51.  .  ♦♦  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  45. 

ft  Lcucivi  carminis  egt.]  The  Sotadic,  we  may  suppoie ;  see  sect.  90. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Spalding  says  that  an  londc  d  majore 
is  followed  by  an  Ionic  d  mmore,  or  third  pseon ;  but  these  will  not 
constitute  any  exact  part  of  a  Sotadic  verse.  The  reading  in  Cicero  it 
ore  exdpere  «6i  liceret,  which  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  Sotadic. 
In  either  way,  however,  the  words  end  as  a  Sotadic,  and  Quintilian  was 
thinking  perhaps  rather  uf  resemblance  than  of  exactness  of  measure. 
Spalding  supposes  that  Quintilian  quoted  the  words  as  they  stood  in 
his  copy  of  Cicero,  as  they  are  given  in  the  same  form  by  Sereins  on 
Mn.  iv.  685. 

tt  I  fread  et  before  ^uod,  with  Spalding,  and  non  quidem  for  et 
qutdem,  a  little  below,  with  the  same  critic. 
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or  the  metre  which  takes  its  name  from  the  anapaest  ;*  as, 
Nam  vhi  libido  dominatur,  innocentia  leve  prasidium  est  ,*f  for 
the  synalsepha  makes  the  two  syllables  sound  as  one.  110.  The 
effect  will  be  better  if  a  spondee  or  a  bacchius  precede,  as  will 
be  the  case  if  we  transpose  the  concluding  words  of  the  phrase 
just  cited,  and  make  it,  leve  innocentia  pr^mdium  est  The 
pffion  which  consists  of  three  short  and  a  long,  has  not, 
(though  in  this  respect  I  dissent  from  some  great  authors,) 
many  charms  for  me,  for  it  is  but  an  anapsBSt  with  a  short 
syllable  prefixed,  as,  facUitas,  agilitas.  Why  it  pleased  those 
writers  so  much  I  do  not  understand;  but  possibly  most  of 
those  who  liked  it  were  men  that  fixed  their  attention  rather 
on  the  language  of  common  life  than  on  that  of  oratory.}  HI* 
It  likes  to  have  before  it  a  pyrrhic  or  trochee,  as,  meafaciUtds, 
nostra  facilitas  ;  and  even  if  a  spondee  be  put  before  it,  the 
conclusion§  will  still  be  that  of  a  trimeter  iambic  verse,  as  is 
that  of  the  paeon  itself.  The  paeon  which  has  the  syllables  in 
the  reverse  order,  is  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  periods,  for  it  has  one  syllable  pronounced  slowly  and 
three  rapidly.  Yet  I  think  that  there  are  others  better  than 
it  for  that  purpose. 

112,  This  subject,  however,  has  not  been  introduced  with 
the  intention  that  the  orator,  whose  language  ought  to  flow 
onward  in  a  continued  stream,  should  waste  his  energies  in 
measuring  feet  and  weighing  syllables,  for  that  would  be  the 
part  of  a  mean  mind,  that  occupies  itself  about  trifles.  113. 
He,  indeed,  who  should  devote  himself  wholly  to  that  study, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  to  things  of  more  importance,  but, 
disregarding  force  and  beauty  of  thought,  would  employ  him- 
self, as  Lucilius  says,||  in  arranging  words  like  the  parts  of  a 
tesselated  pavement,  or  mosaic  work.  Would  not  his  ardour 
be  thus  cooled,  and  his  force  checked,  as  delicate  riders  break 
the  pace  of  horses  by  shortening  their  steps  ?^  114.  Num- 
bers, surely,  present  themselves  naturally  in  composition,  and 
it  is  with  prose  as  with  poetry,^which,  doiibtless,  was  at  first 

•  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  pentameter  may  be  taken  as  two 
anapaests.  f  Orassus  apud  Cic.  Orat.  c.  65. 

:!:  Qmbui  loquendi  magia  'qud,m  orandi  atudium  fmtJ]  Compare  sect, 
as,  131.  §  Fmis.]  i.  e.  the  last  foot. 

II  Cic.  de  Orat.  ill.  43.     Orat.  c.  44. 

IT  Aaturcones  or  tolwtarii  equi  (palfreys  or  trotting  horses)  are  meant ; 
see  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  42,  67.    Spalding. 
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poured  forth  artlessly,  originating  in  the  measure  of  time  by 
the  ear,  and  the  observation  of  portions  of  language  flowing 
similarly ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  feet  were 
invented.  Practice  in  writing,  accordingly,  mil  qualify  us 
sufficiently  for  observing  due  numbers  in  prose,  and  enable  us 
to  pour  them  forth  in  a  similar  way  extemporaneously.  115, 
Nor  is  it  so  much  particular  feet  that  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
the  general  flow  of  the  composition ;  as  those  who  make  verses 
contemplate,  not  merely  the  five  or  six  parts  of  which  their 
lines  are  composed,  but  the  whole  sweep  of  their  paragraphs. 
Verse  had  its  being  before  the  art  of  versification,  and  hence 
it  is  well  said, 

Fauni  vatetque  canehaiU^* 
The  Fauna  and  prophets  sang ; 
and  the  place,  therefore,  which  versificaticm  holds  in  poet^, 
composition  holds  in  prose. 

116^he  great  judge  of  composition  is  the  ea^Twhich  is  sensi- 
ble of  what  fills  it,  misses  something  in  whatever  is  defective, 
is  offended  with  what  is  harsh,  soothed  with  what  is  gentle, 
startled  by  what  is  distorted,  approves  what  is  compact,  marks 
what  is  lame,  and  dislikes  whatever  is  redundant  and  super- 

^.fluQus.  Hence,  while  the  learned  understand  the  art  of  com- 
position, the  unlearned  einoy  pleasure  from  it.  117.  But  some 
things  cannot  be  taught  j^artTYor  instance,  it  is  an  e«BeH8Sl 
precSprtltat  *a  case  "must  pe^'^'angedr^iirwben  we  IJaveTcbm* 
naenced  with  it,  it  leads  to'TarsffiesS^ol  co£^ 
it  Ibe  8liown"1)y '  rule "  to"what  other  case  we  must  have  ra- 
^urse^?_  A  "diveraity  or'figure8^tS'ioftg&"  a"  suppdfTtb  com- 
position  whenlt  seems  to  flag  ;ncrut'  6F  what  Bgures^  of  Sj^echT 
oflEoiipit,  or  of  "Both?  "[^Can  any  certain  directions  be  giveo 
on  such  points  ?     We   must  look  tn   opp^f<^nyii<:y,   i|nj[ 

^**"n)unsel  of  the  circumstances  In  which  we  are  placed.  118. 
The  very  paused,  which  have'a  great  effecf  In  of^Eo^,  by  what 
judgment  can  they  be  regulated  but  that  of  the  ear?  Why 
are  some  periods,  liiat  are  conceived  in  few  words,  sufficiently 
full,  or  even  more  than  sufficiently,  when  others,  comprised  in 
many,  seem  curt  and  mutilated?  Why,  in  some  sentences, 
even  when  the  sense  is  complete,  does  there  appear  to  be  still 
something  of  vacancy?     119.  Neminem  vestrhn,  says  Cicero, 

*  Cic.  Orat.  c.  51.  By  i^es  ia  meant  augvni  or  any  penoni  that 
delivered  oracles  or  predictions. 
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ignorare  arhUror,  jttdices,  hunc  per  ho9ce  die$  sermonem  vtUgi, 
atqtie  hanc  opinionem  popvli  Romcmi  fuisse.*  "  I  suppose 
that  DO  one  of  you  is  ignorant,  judges,  that  it  has  been  the 
talk  of  the  common  people  during  several  days  past,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Rome  in  general," 
&c.  Why  does  he  use  hosce  in  preference  to  Aos,  for  hos 
TiTould  not  be  harsh?  I  should  perhaps  be  unable  to  assign 
any  reason,  but  I  feel  that  hosce  is  the  better.  Why  would  it 
not  have  been  suflBcient  to  say  simply,  sermonem  vulgi  fuisse  f 
The  structure  and  sense  would  have  admitted  it.  I  cannot 
say ;  but,  when  I  listen  to  the  words,  I  feel  that  the  period 
would  be  unsatisfactory  without  a  clause  to  correspond  to  that 
which  precedes.  120.  It  is  to  the  judgment,  therefore,  that  such 
matters  must  be  referred.  A  person  may  be  unable,  perhaps,  to 
understand  exactly|what  is  accurate  and  what  is  piecing,  yet  he 
may  act  better  under  the  guidance  of  nature  than  of  art ;  but 
there  is  some  degree  of  art  in  strict  adherence  to  nature. 

121.  What  is  undoubtedly  the  business  of  the  orator,  is  to 
understand  on  what  subjects  he  must  employ  particular  kinds 
of  composition.  This  embraces  two  points  for  consideration  ; 
one  having  reference  to  feet ;  the  other  to  periods  composed 
of  feet. 

122.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak  first.  I  observed  t  that  the 
parts  of  language  are  commas,  members,  and  periods.  A  comma^y 
according  to  my  notion,  is  a  certain  portion  of  thought  put  into 
words,  but  not  completely  expressed ;  by  most  writers  it  is  called 
a  part  of  a  member.  The  following  examples  of  it  CiceroJ 
affords  us:  Dom,us  tihi  deer  at?  At  habebas.  Pecunia  supe- 
robot f  At  egebas.  "  Wa^  a  bouse  wanting  to  you?  But 
you  bad  one.  Was  money  superabundant  with  you?  But 
you  were  in  want."  A  comma  may  consist  merely  of  a  single 
word ;  as,  Dianm%iSt  Testes  dare  volumus,  "  We  said.  We  are 
williug  to  produce  witnesses;'*  where  JOudmus  is  a  comma. 
123.  A  member  is  a  portion  of  thought  completely  expressed, 
but  detached  from  the  body  of  the  sentence,  and  establishing 
nothing  by  itself.  Thus,  0  callidos  homines !  "  0  crafty 
men !"  is  a  complete  member,  but,  abstracted  from  the  rest  of 
the  period,  has  no  force,  any  more  than  the  hand,  or  foot,  or 

♦  CSc.  in  Verr.  i  1, 

t  IHximua.]  We  may  refer,  says  Spalding,  to  sect.  60,  67,  but  I 
suspect  that  Quintilian  wrote  d/idmuL  X  Orat.  c.  67. 
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head,  separated  from  the  human  hody.  So,  too,  0  rem  excogi- ' 
tatam !  **  O  matter  well  considered ! "  When,  then,  do  such 
memhers  hegin  to  form  a  body?  When  the  conclusion  is 
added  :  as,  Quern,  quwso,  nostrUm  fefeUit,  id  vos  ita  essefactu- 
ro8  f  •*  To  which  of  us,  I  pray,  was  it  unknown  that  you 
would  act  in  this  manner?'*  a  sentence  which  Cicero  thinks 
extremely  concise.  Thus  commas  and  members  are  generall7 
mixed,  and  necessarily  require  a  conclusion.  124.  To  the 
period  Cicero*  gives  several  names,  amhituSy  circuitvs,  com- 
prehension contirmatioy  drcumscriptio.  There  are  ftwo  kinds  of 
it ;  one  simple,  when  a  single  thought  is  expressed  in  a  hither 
full  compass  of  words ;  the  other  consisting  of  members  and 
commas,  which  may  contain  several  thoughts;  as,  Aderat 
janitor  carceris,  et  carnifex  pratoris,  &c.  125.  A  period 
must  have»at  least  two  members ;  the  average  number  appears 
to  be  four;  but  it  frequently  admits  of  more.  Its  proper 
length  is  limited  by  Cicero  f  to  [that  of  about  four  iambic 
trimeters,  or  the  space  between  the  times  of  taking  breath.  It 
ought  fairly  to  terminate  the  sense ;  it  should  be  clear,  that  it 
may  be  easily  understood ;  and  it  should  be  of  moderate 
length,  that  it  may  be  readily  retained  in  the  memory.  A 
member  longer  than  is  reasonable,  causes  slowness  in  a  period ; 
such  as  are  too  short,  give  it  an  air  of  instability;  126.  When-' 
ever  we  have  to  speak  with  spirit,  urgency,  and  resolution,  we 
must  speak  in  a  mixture  of  members  and  commas ;  for  such  a 
style  is  of  vast  force  in  pleadings ;  and  our  language  should  be 
so  nicely  adapted  to  our  matter  that  rough  numbers  should^  be 
applied  to  rough  subjects,  and  the  hearer  should  be  as  strongly 
aflfected  as  the  speaker.  1 27 .  In  stating  facts,  we  may  use  chiefly 
members,  or  distinguish  our  periods  into  longer  divisions, 
with  a  looser  sort  of  connexion,  except  in  those  portions  which 
are  introduced,  not  to  inform,  but  to  embellish,  as  the  abduc- 
tion of  Proserpine  in  one  of  the  orations  against  VerresrJ 
for  a  gentle  and  flowing  sort  of  composition  is  suitable  for 
such  recitals.  128.  Full  periods  are  very  proper  for  the 
exordia  of  important  causes,  where  it  is  necessary  to  excite 
solicitude,  interest,  or  pity.     They  are  also  adapted  for  moral 

♦  Orat  c  61. 

t  Orat.  c.  66,  where,  however,  Cicero  Bays  Ttexametera,  not  iambica. 
Spalding  expresses  surprise  that  Quintilian  should  have  confounded 
the  two.  J  rV.  2,  19 ;  xi.  8, 164 ;  iu.  7,  27. 
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dissertations,  and  for  any  kind  of  amplification.  A  close  style 
is  proper  when  we  accuse ;  a  more  diffuse  one  when  we  eulogize ; 
and  it  is  also  of  great  effect  in  perorations.  129.  But  we  are 
to^make  it  our  great  care  that  this  copious  kind  of  style  may 
be  used  when  t^e  judge  not  only  thoroughly  understands  the 
case,  but  is  captivated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  pleader, 
resigns  himself  wholly  to  its  influence,  and  is  led  away  by  the 
pleasure  which  he  experiences.  History  requires,  not  so 
much  studied  numbers,  as  a  certain  roundness  and  connected- 
ness of  style  ;  for  all  its  members  are  attached,  as  it  rolls  and 
flows  along ;  as  men,  who  steady  their  steps  by  taking  hold  of 
each  others'  hands,  support  and  are  supported.  180.  All  the 
demonstrative  kind  of  eloquence  requires  free  and  flowing  num- 
bers ;  the  judicial  and  deliberative  kinds,  as  they  are  various 
in  their  matter,  admit  of  proportionate'  variety  in  their  style. 

I  must  now  treat  of  the  second  division  of  the  two  which  I 
just  now  made.*  Who  doubts  that  some  parts  of  a  speech 
are  to  be  uttered  with  slowness,  others  with  rapidity,  some  in 
a  lofty  manner,  others  in  a  tone  of  argument,  some  in  an 
ornate  style,  others  with  an  air  of  simplicity?  131.  Who 
doubts  that  long  syllables  are  most  suitable  for  grave,  sublime, 
and  demonstrative  subjects  ?  Calm  topics  require  lengthening 
of  the  vowels ;  sublime  and  showy  ones,  fulness  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them ;  topics  of  an  opposite  kind,  such  as  arguments, 
distinctions,  jests,  and  whatever  approaches  nearer  to  common 
conversation,  demand  rather  short  vowels.  182.  As  to  the 
exordium,  we  may  vary  the  style  of  it  as  the  subject  may 
require ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Celsus,  who  has  given  one 
set  form  for  this  part,  and  says  that  the  best  model  of  an 
exordium  is  to  be  found  in  Asinius  :  If,  G<Bsar,\  from  am^ng  all 
men  that  are  now  alive,  or  that  ever  have  lived,  a  judge  could 
he  chosen  for  the  decision  of  this  cause,  no  one  would  be  more 
desirable  for  us  than  yourself,  133.  I  do  not  deny  that  this 
commencement  is  excellently  composed,  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  such  a  form  of  commencement  should  be  observed  in  all 
exordia;  for  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  to  be  influenced  by 
various  means;  sometimes  we  would  wish  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  to  assume  an  air  of  modesty,  spirit,  gravity,  or 

•  Sect.  121. 

t  Augustus.  But  on  what  occasion  the  speech  was  delivered  is 
unknown. 
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plausibility,  sometimes  to  sway  the  judge  to  certain  opinions, 
or  to  exhort  him  to  pay  diligent  attention  to  us.  As  these 
objects  are  of  various  characters,  each  of  them  requires  a 
different  sort  of  language.  Has  Cicero  used  the  same  kind 
of  rhythm  in  his  exordia  for  Milo,  for  Cluentius,  and  for 
Ligarius? 

134.  Statements  of  facts  require  slower,  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  more  modest  feet,  and,  in  general,  a  mixture 
of  all  kinds.  The  style  of  this  part  is  commonly  indeed  grave, 
but  sometimes  assumes  elevation ;  its  great  object  is  to  inform 
the  judge,  and  to  fix  particulars  in  his  mind ;  and  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  hasty  speakers.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  narrative  part  of  a  speech  admits  of  longer  members 
than  the  other  portions,  but  should  be  confined  within  shorter 
periods. 

185.  Arguments,  too,  that  are  of  a  spirited  and  rapid 
description,  will  require  feet  suited  to  their  qualities,  but 
among  them  they  must  not  admit  tribrachs,  which  will  give 
quickness,  but  not  force ;  though  they  should  be  composed, 
however,  of  short  and  long  syllables,  they  should  not  admit 
more  long  than  short.* 

136.  The  elevated  portions  of  a  speech  require  long  saad 
sonorous  syllables;  they  like  the  fulness  of  the  dactyl  also, 
and  of  the  paeon,  which,  though  it  consists  mostly  of  short  syl- 
lables, is  yet  sufficiently  strong  in  times.  Rougher  parts,  on 
the  contrary,  are  best  set  forth  in  iambic  feet,  not  only  because 
they  consist  of  only  two  syllables,  and,  consequently,  allow 
of  more  frequent  beats  as  it  were,  a  quality  opposed  to  calixi- 
ness;  but  because  every  foot  rises,  springing  and  bounding 
from  short  to  long,  and  is  for  that  reason  preferable  to  the 
trochee,  which  from  a  long  falls  to  a  short.  137.  The  more 
subdued  parts  of  a  speech,  such  as  portions  of  the  peroratLon, 
call  for  syllables  that  are  long  indeed  but  less  sonorous. 

Celsus  represents  that  there  is  a  superior  kind  of  compo- 
sition ;t  but  if  I  knew  what  it  was  I  should  not  teach  it,  as  it 

*  The  text  appears  to  be  xuiBotind  here.  I  have  given  what  seems 
to  be  the  sense. 

t  Superiorem  eompositionem,']  "This,"  says  Spalding,  "is  sufficiently 
obscure."  None  of  the  critics,  indeed,  kiow  what  to  make  of  the 
passage.  Burmann  does  not  venture  on  a  conjecture.  Gesner  was  half 
inclixied  to  read  supimoremf  but  this  had  been  proposed  even  before 
the  time  of  Regius,  who  rejected  it ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
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Pio  J  ii^ust  necessarily  be  doll  and  tame.  Unless  it  arises  of  itself, 
^  ii:  howeyer,  from  the  nature  of  oar  language  and  thoaghto»  it 
iQ  jcfp  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned. 

be  m:  133.  But,  to  make  an  end  of  this  subjectj^e  must  form  our 
^Qy^ii;  language  to  suit  our  deliyeiy.  Is  not  our  manner,  in  the 
exordium,  generally  subdued,  unless,  indeed,  when,  in  making 
Iflotrt  an  accusation,  we  must  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  judge,  and 
^  I  IP  excite  him  to  some  degree  of  indignation  ?*  Are  we  not,  in 
jqJ^^  narration,  fiill  and  expressive ;  in  argumentation,  lively  .and 
tbto2«  ammated,  and  spirited  even  in  our  action?    Do  we  not,  in 

a'Jiinsta 


moral  observations  and  in  descriptions,  adopt  a  diffuse  and 
flowing  style ;  and,  in  perorations,  one  that  is  submissive,  and 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  Mtering?J  139.  Even  the  movements 
of  the  body  have  their  rhythm;  and  the  musical  science  of 
numbers  applies  the  percusisions  of  measured  feet  no  less  to 
_      dancing  than  to  tunes.  Qs  not  our  tone  of  voice,  and  our 
itfliw,  H  g^t^^ire»  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  we 
^jifjljfl  speak?     Such  adaptation,  then,  is  by  no  means  wonderful  in 
^pJ  the  rhythm  of  our  language,  since  it  is  natural  that  what  is 
sublime  should  march  miyestically,  that  what  is  calm  should 
advance  leisurely,  that  what  is  spirited  should  run,  and  that 
what  is  tender  should  flow^  140.  Hence,  when  we  think  it 
necessary,  we  affect  evenMumour,  which  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  spondees  and  iambi : 

En  Uapero  Argi$ :  sceptra  mihi  Uqmt  Pdopi^f 
Lo,  I  role  Aigos :  Pelops  to  me  left 
His  sceptre. 

141.  But  the  comic  senarius,^  which  is  called  trochaic,  runs 
on  rapidly  by  assuming  several  chorei,  (which,  by  others,  are 
called  trochees,)  and  pyrrhics ;  but  what  it  gains  in  celerity  it 
loses  in  weight : 

Quid  igitwrfadam  f    N<m  earn,  %e  mine  quxdem  t 
What,  therefore,  shall  I  do!    Notgo?    EVnnowfi 

'tfpwia  in  a  Bubsequent  part  of  the  sentence  renders  it  quite  inadmissi- 
ble.   Spalding  timidly  suggests  «ttper&t(>rem>  but  this  seems  hardly 
consistent  wiUi  what  Quintilian  says  of  this  species  of  composition. 
■  IV.  8,  9. 
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t  A  verse  firom  some  old  tragedy,  quoted  also  by  Seneca  Ep.  80. 
t  This  passage  is  uninteUigible  as  it  stands.    Gallffiu 


^___.„ „  __    5US  conjectures, 

for  tmariWf  aq>ten<iriutf  supposing  that  the  tetrameter  trochaic,  of 
seven  feet  and  a  half,  may  he  meant  But  the  example  given  is  an 
iambic  trimeten  §  7er.  £un.  i.  I,  1. 
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But  what  is  rough  and  contentious  proceeds  hotter,  as  I 
said,*  in  iambic  feet,  even  in  verse : 

Quit  hoc  potat  videre  t  quit  pctttt  poH  t 
Niti  in^pudicut,  et  vorax^  et  alveo  f  f 
Who  can  endure  to  see,  who  suffer  this, 
Except  a  rake,  a  glutton,  cormorant  ? 

-t(^  I  142.  In  general,  however,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice^I^ 
should  prefer  language  to  be  harsh  and  rough  rather  than 
excessively  delicate  and  nerveless,  such  as  I  see  in  many 
writers ;  and,  indeed,  we  grow  every  day  more  effeminate  in 
our  ^le,  tripping,  as  it  were,  to  the  exact  measures  of  a 
J  danceT  143.  It  is  a  sort  of  versification  to  lay  down  one  law  for 
\  every  species  of  composition ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  manifest 
proof  of  affectation,  (the  very  suspicion  of  which  ought  care- 
fully to  be  avoided,)  but  also  produces  weariness  and  satiety 
from  uniformity;  the  sweeter  it  is,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to 
please,  and  the  speaker,  who  is  seen  to  make  such  melody  in 
his  study,  loses  all  power  of  convincing,  and  of  exciting  the 
feelings  and  passions;  for  the  judge  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe  that  orator,  or  to  be  filled  with  sorrow  or  indignation 
under  his  influence,  whom  he  observes  to  turn  his  attention 
from  his  matter  to  niceties  of  sound.     144.  Accordingly,  some 

!  of  our  composition  should  be  purposely  of  a  looser  kind,  so 

that^  though  we  may  have  laboured  it  most  carefully,  it  may 
appear  not  to  have  been  laboured.     But  we  must  not  cultivate 

•  such  studied  negligence  so  far  as  to  introduce  extravagantly 

long  hyperhata,^  (lest  we  should   make  it  evident  that  we 

]  affect  that  which  we  wish  to  seem  to  Have  done  without  affect- 

i ,  ation,)  nor  must  we,  above  all,  set  aside  any  apt  or  expressive 

word  for  the  sake  of  smoothness.  145.  No  word,  in  reality,  will 
prove  so  unmanageable,  that  it  may  not  find  a  suitable  place 
in  a  period;  but  our  object,  to  say  the  truth,  in  avoiding 

♦  Sect.  136.  t  Catullus,  Carm.  26. 

X  Syntonorum  modit  taUUantes.']  Syntona  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  tcahiUa^  a  kind  of  musical  instruments,  which,  when  pressed 
with  the  foot,  always  gave  the  same  tone,  and  to  which  they  danced  on 
the  stage.  Cicero  pro  CeeL  c.  27.  The  scabilla  were  inserted  in  the 
shoe  of  the  performer ;  and  the  ordinary  Greek  name  for  them  was 
icpovTTs^ta,  Pollux,  X.  33.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
tyntonorum  in  the  text  of  Quintilian  may  not  be  of  the  masculine 
gender,  from  tyiUonut^  equivalent  to  tyntontUor,  which  meant,  perhaps, 
the  leader  of  a  band  or  chorus.  §  VIII.  6,  65. 
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such  words,  is  frequently  not  elegance,  but  ease,  in  compo- 
sition. 

But  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Latins  have  studied  niceties 
of  composition  more  than  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  less 
variety  and  grace  in  their  words.  146.  Nor  do  I  call  it  a  fault 
in  Cicero,  t£at  he  has  differed  in  this  respect  from  Demos- 
thenes. But  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
kmguages  shall  be  set  forth  in  my  last  book.*  *)^ 

Composition  (for  I  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  a  book  that  has 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  to  it)  ought  to  be  elegant^ 
pleasing,  and  varied.  The  particulars  that  require  attention 
in  it  are  three,  order,  connexion^  and  rhythm,  147.  The  art. 
of  it  lies  in  adding,  retrenching,  and  altering.  The  quality  of 
it  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  we 
speak.  The  care  required  in  it  is  great,  but  that  devoted  to  J 
thought  and  deli?ery  should  be  greater.  But  all  our  care 
must  be  diligently  concealed,  in  order  that  our  numbers  may 
seem  to^ow  from  us  spontaneously,  and  not  to  be  forced  or 
studied."*^ 

'  •  Ch.  10.  -^^ 
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BOOK  X 
CHAPTER  I 

Of  reading  for  iinproyeme]it»  §  1 — 4.  We  have  to  acquire  matter*  ajid 
words,  5 — 7.  FaciUtj  in  speaking  is  attained  by  exercise  in  it, 
and  by  reading,  liearing,  and  writing,  8 — 15.  Advantages  of 
hearing  and  reading,  1&--19.  What  authors  should  be  read,  and 
how,  20,  21.  ImproYement  firom  reading  speeches  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  22,  23.  We  are  not  to  think  even  the  greatest 
authors  infallible,  yet  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  finding  fault  with 
them,  24—26.  Of  reading  poets,  28 — 30.  Historians,  31—84. 
Philosophers,  35,  36.  Some  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  p^iisal 
of  almost  aU  authors,  37 — 42«  (General  observations  respecting 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  43 — 45.  Homer,  46 — ^51.  Hesiod, 
52.  Antimachus,  53.  Panyasis,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  54.  Aratus, 
Theocritus,  55.  Pisander,  Nicander,  Tyrt»UB,  and  others,  56. 
Of  the  elegiac  poets,  Oallimachus,  Philetas,  Jkjrohilochus,  57 — 60. 
Of  the  lyric  poets;  Pindar,  61.  Stesichorus,  62.  Alcseus,  63. 
Simonides,  64.  Of  the  old  comedy  ;  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Crati- 
nus,  65.  Of  tragedy;  JBschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  66 — 68. 
Menander,  Philemon,  69 — 72.  .  Of  history ;  Thucydides,  Herodotus, 
Theopompus,  and  others,  73 — 75.  Of  orators ;  Demosthenes, 
JEschines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  76 — 80.  Of 
the  philosophers ;  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  81 — 
84.  Of  the  Roman  poets,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Varro,  Ennius,  Ovid, 
and  others,  86—90.  Flattery  of  Domitian,  91,  92.  Of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Catullus,  and  others, 
93—96.  Latm  writers  of  Tragedy,  97,  98.  Of  Comedy,  99,  100. 
Of  History,  101 — 104.  Of  Latin  Orators ;  Cicero,  Asinius  PoUio, 
Messala,  and  others,  105 — 122.  Of  Latin  writers  on  Philosophy, 
especially  Seneca^  123 — 131. 

1.  But  these  precepts  of  oratory,  though  necessaryjao  be 
known,  are,  yet  insufficient  to  produce  the  fdl  jipwe^jof  elo- 
qjnenGBj^  unless  there  be  united  with  them  a  certain  efficient 
readiness,  which  among  the  Greeks  is  calfed  ^i.  "Jhafeit*'^  and 
to  which  I  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  more  is  contributed  by  writing,  reading,  or  speaking. 
This  question  we  should  have  to  examin^  with  careful  atten- 
tion, tf  we  could  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  of  those  exer- 
cises ;  2.  but  they  are  aU  so  connected,  so  inseparably  linked, 
with  one  another,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  neglected,  we 
/  labour  in  vain  in  the  other  two ;   for  our  speech  will  never 
ifi  become  forcible  and  energetic,  unless  it  acquires  strength  from 
1   great  practice  in  writing,  and  the  labour  of  writing,  if  left 
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destitute  of  models  from  reading,  passes  away  without  effect, 
as  having  no  director ;  while  he  who  knows  how  eyerything 
ought  to  be  said,  will,  if  he  has  not  his  eloquence  in  readi-  tnS^^ 
ness,  and  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  merely  brood,  as  it 
were,  over  locked  up  treasure. 

8.  Though  some  one  quality,  again,  may  be  requisite  above 
othera,  it  will  not  necessarily,  for  that  purpose,  be  chief  in 
importance  for  forming  the  orator.  For  since  the  business 
of  the  orator  lies  in  speciking,  to  speak  is  doubtless  necessary  to 
him  before  anything  else ;  and  it  is  evident  that  from  speak- 
ing the  commencement  of  thd  art  arose ;  also  that  the  next 
thing  in  order  is  imitation  ;*-  and,  last  of  all,  diligent  exer- 
cise  in  wnfang.  47~But  as-  we"  cEtnnot  airive  at  the  highest 
excellence  otherwise  than  by  Initial  efforts,  so,  as  our  work 
proceeds,  those  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
begin  to  appear  of  the  Ijoast. 

But  I  am  not  here  saying  how  the  orator  is  to  be  trained, 
(for  that  has  been  told  already,  if  not  satisfactorily,  at  least  as 
well  as  I  could,)  but  by  what,  kind  of  discipline  an  athlete, 
who  has  already  learned  all  his  exercises  from  his  master,  is 
to  be  prepared  for  real  contests.  Let  me,  therefore,  instruct 
the  student,  who  knows  how  to- invent  and  arrange  his  matter, 
and  who  has  also  acquired  the  art  of  selecting  and  disposing 
his  words,  by  what  means  he  may  be  able  to  practise,  in  the 
best  and  easiest  possible  manner,  that  which  he  has  learned^ 

5.  Can  it  then  be  doubted, « that  he  must  secure  certain 
resources,  which  he  may  use  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  ?^^  i^/^\ 
Those  resources  will  consist  in  supplies  of  matter  and  of  words, 
6.  But  every  cause  has  its  own  peculiar  matter,  or  matter 
common  to  it  with  but  few  others  ;  words  are  to  be  prepared 
for  all  kinds  of  causes.  If  there  were  a  single  word  for  evei^  ^\/t¥Ct^t  ■'* 
single  thing,  words  would  require  less  care,  for  all  would  then 

•  ImUcUumem]  It  woiild  appear,  from  the  place  which  this  word 
occupies,  that  we  ought  to  UDderstand  lectio,  **  reading,"  though  how 
this  can  be  included  or  implied  in  imitoUio,  I  confess  that  I  hardly 
see.  Yet  no  commentator  has  hesitated  at  the  word.  ^  Perhaps,  as  the 
reading  of  the  best  authors  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  imitation,  it 
became  customary  for  diligent  attention  to  books  to  be  called  imitation. 
Thus  the  work  of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  in  which  he  gave  judg- 
ment on  the  ancient  orators,  and  of  which  some  portions  only  are  left, 
appears  to  have  been  entitled  Ih  Imitatume,  under  which  designation 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Hermogenea,  rd  vipi  /4i/i)y<T£wff. 
See  Taylor.  Lect.  Lys.  p.  162.    Spalding, 
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at  once  present  themselves  with  the  things  to  be  expressed. 
As  some,  however,  are  more  appropriate,  or  more  elegant,  or 
more  significant,  or  more  euphonious,  than  others,  they  ought 
all,  not  only  to  be  known,  but  to  be  kept  in  readiness,  and)  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  in  sight,  so  that,  when  they  present 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  the  choice  of  the 
best  of  them  may  be  easily  made.  7.  I  know  that  some 
make  a  practice  of  learning  by  heart  such  words  as  have  the 
l\  same  signification,  in  order  that  one  word  out  of  several  may 
nthe  more  readily  occur  to  them  ,^  and  that,  when  they  have  used 
one  of  the  number,  they  may,  if  it  should  be  wanted  again 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  substitute  for  it,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  repetition,  another  from  which  the  same  thing 
may  be  understood.  But  thid  is  a  childish  practice,  attended 
v?itli  miserable  labour,  and  productive  of  very  little  profit ;  for 
the  learner  merely  musters  a  crowd  of  words,  to  snatch  from  it 
without  distinction  whichsoever  first  presents  itself 

8,  By  us,  on  the  contrary,  our  stock  of  words  must  be  pre- 
pared with  judgment,  as  we  have  a  view  to  the  proper  force  of 
oratory,  and  not  to  the  volubility  of  the  chirlatan.     But  this 
.  object  we  shall  effect  by  reading'  and  listening  to  th^  best 
i  I  language;  for,  by  such  exercise,  we  shall  not  only  learn  words 
\\expressive  of  things,  bub  shall  learn  for  what  place  each  word 
4s  best  adapted.   9.  Almost  all  words,  indeed,  except  a  few  that 
are  of  indecent  character,  find  a  place  in  oratorical  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  writers  of  iambics,*  and  of  the  old  comedy, 
are  often  commended  for  the  use  of  words  of  that  description  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  fot  us  at  present  to  look  to  our  own  work. 
Ail  sorts  of  words,  then,  except  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
may  be  excellently  employed  in  some  place  or  other ;  for  wq 
XI  £L,  have  sometimes  occasion  for  low  and  coarse  words ;  and  such 
as  would  seem  mean  in  the  more  elegant  parts  of  a  speech^ 
are,  when  the  subject  requires  them,  adopted  with  propriety. 

10.  To  understand  words  thoroughly,  and  to  learn  not  only 
the  signification  of  them,  but  their  forms  and  measures, t  and 

♦  Inasmuoh  as  the  phallic  verses  were  in  iambic  measure;  as 
well  as  the  furious  efi^sions  of  Archilochus  and  Hipp'onax,  whose 
character  we  know  from  Horace.    Spalding, 

t  Formaa  etiam  menmrasque.]  Formes  seems  to  refer  to  declensions 
and  conjugations  ;  menmr(B  to  quantity,  feet,  and  the  rhythm  of  words 
in  combination. 
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to  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  are  branches  of  knowledge  that  we 
cannot  acquire  but  by  assiduous  reading  and  hearing,  since  we 
receive  all~language  Srst  of  all  bxi&Q  ear.  Hence  Slants 
brougEFup,"  aTthe  command  of  princes,*  by  dumb  nurses  and 
in  soHtude,  were  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  though  they 
are  said  to  have  uttered  some  unconnected  words. 

11.  There  are,  however,  some  words  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  express  the  same  thing,  by  different  sounds,  so  exactly 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  sense  which  we  use  in 
preference  to  another ;  for  instance  ensis  and  gladim.  There 
are  others,  again,  which,  though  properly  belonging  to  distinct 
objects,  are  yet  by  a  trope,  as  it  were,  used  for  conveying  the 
same  idea;  aaferrum  and  mucro.^  12.  Thus,  too,  by  a  cata— 
chresis,  we  call  all  assassins  sicani,X  whatever  be  the  weapon 
with  which  they  have  committed  slaughter.  Some  things, 
moreover,  we  indicate  by  a  circumlocution,  as  pressi  copia 
lactis,^  Many  things,  also,  by  a  change  of  v words,  we  express 
figuratively,  as,  for  I  kTww,  we  say  I  am  not  ignorant^  or  It 
does  not  escape  mey  or  It  does  not  fail  to  aUra^it  my  attention, 
or  Who  is  not  aware  ?  or  No  man  doubts,  13.  "We  may  like- 
wise profit  by  the  near  import  of  words,  for  /  understandy  I 
perceive,  I  see,  have  often  just  the  same  meaning  as  I  know. 
Of  such  synonyms  reading  will  furnish  us  with  copious  sup- 
plies, so  tiaat  we  may  use  them  not  only  as  they  present 
themselves,  but  as  they  ought  to  be  adopted.  1 4.  For  such 
terms  do  iiot  always  express  exactly  the  same  things ;  and 
though  I  may  properly  say  "I  see"  in  reiference  to  the 
perception  of  the  mind,  I-  cannot  say  "  I  understand  "  in 
reference  to  di'e  sight  of  the  eyes ;  nor,  though  miccro  indi- 
cates gladius,  does  gladius  indicate  mucro.  15.  But  though  a 
copious  stock  of  words  be  thus  acquired,  we  are  not  to  read  or 
bear  merely  for  the  sake  of  words;  for  in  all  that  we  teach 
examples  are  more  powerful  ||  even  than  the  rules  which  are 

*  Quintilian  speaks  as  if  this  experiment  had  been  several  times 
made.  But  w©  find  only  one  instance  of  it  recorded ;  that  of  Psam- 
metichus,  king  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii  2. 

f  Ferrum  i^eans  any  steel  weapon ;  mucro  the  point  of  such  weapon. 

t  From  nca,  a  dagger  or  poniard. 

§  "  Plenty  of  pressed  milk,"  for  "  cheese.'*     Virg,  Eel.  i.  81. 

{]  Moc  sunt  exempla  potentiora.]  Spalding  justly  observes  that  hoe 
answers  to  gma  which  occurs  below,  quasi  propterea — guod. 
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taught,  (I  meau  when  the  learner  is  so  far  advanced  that  be 
can  enter  into  the  subjects  without  a  guide,  and  pursue  them 
with  his  own  unassisted  efforts,)  inasmuch  as  what  the  master 
teaches,  the  orator  exhibits.*^ 

16.  Some  speeches  contribute  more  to  bur  improvement 
when  we  hear  them  deUvered,  others  when  we  peruse  them. 
He  who  speaks  to  us  rouses  us  by  his  animation,  and  excites 
us,  not  by  an  artificial  representation  and  account  of  thing8,t 
but  by  the  things  themselves.  Every  thing  seems  to  live  and 
move  before  us,  and  we  catch  the  new  ideas,  as  it  were  at  their 
birth,  with  partiality  and  affection.  We  feel  interested,  not 
only  in  the  event  of  the  cause,  but  in  the  perilous  efforts  of 
those  who  plead  it  17.  In  addition  to  this,  a  becoming  tone  and 
action,  a  mode  of  delivery  adapted  to  what  particular  passages 
require,  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  element  in 
oratory,)  and,  in  a  word,  all  excellent  qualities  in  combination 
teach  us  at  the  same  time.  In  reading,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  judgment  is  applied  with  more  certainty,  for,  when  a  person 
is  listening  to  speeches,  his  own  partiality  for  any  particular 
speaker,  or  the  ordinary  applause  of  approving  auditors,  often 
deprives  him  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment ;  18.  since  we 
are  ashamed  to  express  dissent  from  others,  and  are  prevented, 
by  a  sort  of  secret  modesty,  from  trusting  too  much  to  our- 
selves, though  what  is  faulty  sometimes  pleases  the  majority, 
and  even  what  does  not  please  is  applauded  by  those  who  are 
engaged  to  applaud.  19.  On  the  contrary,  too,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  bad  taste  of  the  audience  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  finest  passages.  But  reading  is  free,  and  does  not 
escape  us  with  the  rapidity  of  oral  delivery,  but  allows  us  to 
go  over  the  same  passages  more  than  once,  whether  we  have 
any  doubt  of  their  meaning,  or  are  desirous  to  fiix  them  in  onr^ 
memory.  Let  us  review,  then,  and  reconsider  the  subject  of 
our  reading,  and  as  we  consign  our  food  to  our  stomach  only 
when  it  is  masticated  and  almost  dissolved,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easier  of  digestion,  so  let  what  we  read  be  committed 

*  We  are  not  to  read  or  hear  merely  to  get  -words,  but' to  observe  at 
the  same  time  how  they  are  used  by  th'e  best  writers  and  speakers. 

t  Imagine  et  ambitu  rerwn.]  By  ambitus,  says  Spalding,  Landsidelius 
understands  *'  artificiosam  comprehenaionem  atque  ezplicationem  rerum 
od  aucupandam  gratiam."  This  seems  to  be  the  right  interpretation, 
he  adds,  and  suits  very  well  with  iTnago,  as  opposed  to  res  ipsce. 
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to  the  memory  and  reserved  for  imitation,  not  when  it  is  in  a 
crude  state,  bat  after  being  softqped,  and  as  it  were  triturated^^^^ 
by  frequent  repetition.  "^ 

20.  For  a  long  time,  too,  nnne  but  thft  best  authors  must  be  ^-^ 
read,  and  such  as  are  least  likely  to  mislead  him  who  tniste  them ; 
buttbey  must  be  read  witKVatteiition^-and  indeed  with  almost 
as  much  care  as  if  we  were  transcribing^em ;  and  every  por- 
fionrnusTbe  examined,  not  merely  "partially,  but  a  whole  book, 
when  read  through,  must  be  taken  up  afresh,  and  especially 
any  excellent  oration,  of  which  the  merits  are  often  designedly 
concealed;  $21.  for  the  speaker  frequently  prepares  his  audi- 
ence for  what  is  to  follow,  dissembles  with  them,  and  places 
ambuscades ;  and  states  in  the  first  part  of  his  pleading  what 
is  to  have  its  full  effect  at  the  conclusion.  Hence  what  is 
advanced  in  its  proper  place  often  pleases  us  less  than  it 
ought,  since  we  are  not  aware  why  it  is  advanced ;  and  all  such 
passages,  accordingly,  ought  to  be  perused  again  after  we  have 
read  the  whole.  2*2,  But  one  of  die  most  useful  exercises,  is 
to  learn  the  history  of  those  causes  of  which  we  have  taken 
the  pleadings  in  hand  for  perusal,  and,  whenever  opportunity 
shall  offer,  to  read  speeches  delivered  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  questions  as  those  of  Demosthenes  and  .ZBschines  in 
opposition  to  each  other;  those  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and 
Messala,  of  whom  one  spoke  for  Aufidia,*  and  the  other 
against  her ;  those  of  PoUio  and  Oassius  when  Asprenas  t  was 
accused ;  and  many  others.  23.  Even  if  the  pleaders  seem  un- 
equally matched,  yet  some  oSf  the  speeches  may  be  reasonably 
consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  question  for  decision,  as  the 
orations  of  Tubero  against  Ligarius  }  and  of  Hortensius  on 
behalf  of  Verres,§  in  opposition  to  those  of  Cicero.  It  will 
also  be  of  advantage  to  know  how  different  orators  pleaded  the 
same  causes ;  for  Calidius  ||  delivered  a  speech  concerning  the 
house  of  Cicero ;  and  Brutus  wrote  an  oration  in  defence  of 

•  IV.  2, 106. 

i*  He  was  acctised  of  poisomiig  by  Cassius  SereruB,  as  appears  from 
PKny,  H.  N.  xxxv.  46,  and  Suet.  Aug.  c.  56. 

X  V.  IS,  20.         '  §  VI.  3,  98. 

II  Something  concerning  this  orator,  and  his  style  of  speaking,  may 
be  learned  from  Cicero  Brut.  c.  79,  80.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
B.  C.  i.  2;  by  Festus  in  Suffer;  and  by  Eusebius,  Chron.  an.  1960. 
See  also  Quint,  zi  3,  155;  xii.  10,  11,  39.  SpaZding.  His  oration,  De 
Domo  Ciceronis,  was  in  favour  of  rebuilding  the  house  of  Cicero. 
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Milo,  merely  as  an  exercise  ;*  Cornelius  Celsus,  indeed,  thinks 

that  Brutus  spoke  it,  but  he  is  mistaken.     24.  Pollio  and 

Messala,  too,  defended  the  same  persons  ;  and,  when  I  was  a 

boy,  there  were  in  circulation  celebrated  speeches  of  Domitius 

Afer,  Crispus  Passienus,  and  Decimus  LsBlius,  in  defence  of 

Volusenus  Catulus.f 

""-    Nor  must  he  who  reads  feel  immediately  convinced  that 

^  everything  that  great  authors  have  said  is  necessarily  per- 

"  feet ;  for  they  sometimes  make  a  false  step,  or  sink  under 

their  burden,  or  give  way  to  the  inclination  of  their  genius  ; 

nor  do  they  always  equally  apply  their  minds,  but  sometimes 

,    grow  weary ;  as  Demosthenes  seems  to  Cicero  J  sometimes  to 

nod,   and   Homer  himself  appears  to  Horace  §   to  do  so. 

25.  They  are  great  men,  indeed,  but  men  nevertheless  ;  and 

it  often  happens  to  those,  who  think  that  whatever  is  found  in 

such  authors  is  a  law  for  eloquence,  that  they  imitate  what  is 

inferior  in  them,  (for  it  is  easier  to  copy  their  faults  than  their 

excellences,)  and  fancy  that  they  fidly  resemble  great  men 

when  they  have  adopted  great  men's  defects. 

26.  Yet  students  must  pronounce  with  diffidence  and  cir- 
cumspection on  the  inerits  of  such  illustrious  characters,  lest, 
as  is  the  case  with  many,  they  condemn  what  they  do  not 
miderstand.  If  they  must  err  on  one  side  or  the, other,  I 
should  prefer  that  every  part  of  them  should  please  youthful 
readers  rather  than  that  many  parts  should  displease  them^ 

27.  Theophrastus  says  that  the  reading  of  the  poets  is  Oi  the 
-    greatest  use  to  the  orator.     Many  others  adopt  his  opinion ; 

and  not  without  reason ;  for  from  them  is  derived  animation  in 
relating  facts,  sublimity  in  expression,  the  greatest  power  in 
exciting  the  feelings,  and  gracefulness  in  personifying  cha- 
racter ;||  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  service,  the  faculties  of 
the  orator,  worn  out  as  it  were  by  daily  pleading  in  the  forum, 
are  best  recruited  by  the  charms  of  the  works  cif  such  authors. 
Accordingly  Cicero  If  thinks  that  relaxatjjn  should  be  sought 
in  that  sort  of  reading.  28.  But  we  must  remember  that 
poets  are  not  to  be  imitated  by  the  orator  in  every  respect ; 

Inot,  for  instance,  in  freedom  of  language,  or' unrestrained  use 
of  figures  ;  that  the  style  of  poets  is  adapted  for  display,  and, 

*  III.  6,  98.  t  Of  him  nothing  is  known.  %  Orat.  c.  29. 

§  A.  P.  359.  II  See  vi.  25;  viil  3,  22;  iv.  2,  19;  xi.  1,  44. 

t  Pro  Arch.  c.  6. 
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besides,  that  it  aims  merely  at  giving  pleasure,  and  pursues  its  ^ 
object  by  invenfing  not  only  what  is  false,  but  even  sometimes 
what  is  incredible ;  29.  that  it  enjoys  certain  privileges,  inasmuch 
as,  being  confined  to  the  regular  requirements  of  feet,  it  cannot 
always  use  proper  terms,  but,  being  driven  from  the  straight 
road,  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  certain  bye-paths  of 
eloquence,  and  is  obliged  not  only  to  change  words,  but  to 
lengthen,  shorten,  transpose,*  and  divide  them ;  but  that  we 
orators  stand  in  arms  in  a  field  of  battle,  contend  for  concerns 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  must  struggle  only  for  victory. 
30.  Yet  I  would  not  wish  that  the  arms  of  the  orator  should 
be  squalid  from  foulness  and  rust,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
brightness  on  them  like  that  of  steel,  which  may  dismay  oppo- 
nents, and  by  which  the  mind  and  the  eye  may  at  once  be  -■ 
dazzled,  and  not  like  that  of  gold  or  silver,  which  is  unwarlike,  ' 
and  dangerous  rather  to  the  wearer  than  to  the  enemy^ 

31.  History,  also,  may  nourish  oratory  with  a  Kind  of-  , 
fertilizing  and  grateful  aliment  But  it  must  be  read  with 
tlie  conviction  that  most  of  its  very  excellences  are  to  be 
avoided  by  the  orator;  for  it  borders  closely  on  poetry,  and  < 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  poem  unfettered  by  the  restraints 
of  metre  ;  it  is  written  to  relate,  not  to  prov^ ;  and  its  whole 
nature  is^  suited,  not  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  or  to  instant 
debate,  but  to  the  transmission  of  events  to  posterity,  and  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  ability  for  its  author;  and  for  this 
reason  it  relieves  the  tediousness  of  narrative  by  words  more 
remote  from  common  usage,  and  by  a  more  boldf  employment 
of  figures.  32.  Accordingly,  as  I  observed, J  neither  is  the 
brevity  of  Salhist,. than. which  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
pleasing  to  the  unoccupied  and  learned  ear,  to  be  studied  by 
us  in  addressing  a  judge,  who  is  engaged  with  various  thoughts, 
and  often  destitute  of  literature ;  nor  will  the  milky  exuberance  ^ 
of  Livy  satisfaiStorily  instruct  a  heaurer  who  looks  not  for  beauty 
(d  statement,  but  for  ^roof  of  fact.  33.  Besides,  Cicero§  thinks 
that  not  even  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  are  of  any  use  to  the 

*  Oonvertere,]  By  this  word  may  be  signified  th6  figure  anastrophef 
as  in  JtaUam  covUra,  Mxi,  L  14,  and  Tranatra  per  et  remos,  Mn.  v.  663. 
Cavperonier. 

T  Words  more  remote  from  common  use,  and  figures  more  bold, 
than  those  used  in  oratory.  $  IV.  2,  45. 

§  See  Orat.  c.  9 ;  Brut.  83 ;  de  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  c.  5. 
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orator «  though  he  allows  that  the  one  sownds  the  trumpet  of 
xMiTj  and  that  the  muses  spoke  h}^  the  mouth  of  the  other.     In 
digressions,  however,  we  may  at  times  adopt  the  polidbed 
elegance  of  history,  proyided  we  remember  that  in  the  parts  of 
our  speech  on  which  the  question  depends^  there  is  need,  not 
of  the  showy  muscles  of  the  athlete,  but  of  the  nervous  arms 
of  the  soldier  ;*  and  that  the  variegated  robe  which  Demetrius 
Phalereus  is  said  to  have  worn  f  is  not  adapted  to  the  dust  of 
the  forum.     34.  There  is  also,  indeed,  another  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  history,  and  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  value, 
though  of  no  concern  with  the  present  part  of  my  subject ;  I 
'^mean  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from  tiie  knowledge  of  facts 
•'' and  precedents,  with  which  the  orator  ought  to  be  extremely 
vwell  acquainted,  that  he  may  not  have  to  seek  all  his  arguments 
from  the  parties  going  to  law,  but  may  avail  himself  of  many 
drawn  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  arguments 
the  more  weighty,  as  they  alone  are  exempt  from  the  charges 
of  prejudice  and  partiality 
/      35.  That  we  have  to  derive  much  from  the  study  of  the 
philosophers,    has    been    occasioned    by   another  fault  J   in 
orators,  who    have   given  up  to  them  the    better  pcurt  (rf 
their  duty ;  for  the  philosophers  speak  copiously  of  what  is 
just,  and  honourable,  and  useful, \ of  what  is  of  a  contrary 
nature,  and  of  divine  subjects,  and  reason  upon  all  these  topics 
with  the   utmost  acuteness ;   and  the  followers  of  Socrates 
excellently  qualify  the  future  orator  for  debates  and  examina- 
tions of  witnesses.    36.  Snt  in  studying  these  writers,  too,  we 
must  use  similar  judgment ;   and,  though  we  may  have  to 
speak  on^the  same  subjects  with  them,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
^that  the  same  manner  is  not  suited  for  lawsuits  as  for  philo^ 
^sophical  disputations,  for  the  forum  as  for  the  lecture-room, 
'for  exercises  on  rules  as  for  actual  trials^^ 
'".    37.   I  suppose  that,  since  I  consider  theri  is   so  much 

*  See  what  is  said  by  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  14,  on  the  gUidiaioria  sa^ina. 
Qesner.     Compare  also  B.  viii.  Introd.  sect.  18  ;  and  x.  5,  17. 

+  Who  applied  this  metaphorical  description  to  Bemetrius,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  Qesner.  Does  not  Qnintilian  rather 
allude  to  the  dress  which  Demetrius,  when  he  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury,  actually  wore  ? 

X  Another  fault  besides  that  of  injudiciously  imitating  the  style  of 
historians  and  poets.  See  Quintilian's  Preface,  sect.  9 — 18  ;  also  viii 
3,  39  ;  and  Cicero  de  Orat.  iil  16— 2a 
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advantage  in  reading,  most  of  my  friends  will  expect  me  to 
insert  in  my  work  some  remarks  on  the  authors  that  ought  to 
be  read,  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  each.  But  to  go 
through  authors  one  by  one,  would  be  an  endless  task.  38. 
For  when  Cicero,  in  his  BnUuSy  employs  so  many  thousands  of 
lines  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  orators  only,  and  yet  observes 
silence  concerning  all  of  his  own  age,  among  whom  he  lived, 
except  Csesar  and  Marcellus,  what  limit  would  there  be  to  my 
task,  if  I  should  undertake  to  review  not  only  aU  those,  but 
those  who  succeeded  them,  and  all  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
poets  ?*  39.  That  brevity,  therefore,  would  be  safest  for  me 
to  observe,  which  is  adopted  by  Livy  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  son,t  that  Demosthenes  cmd  Cicero  shovld  first  he  read,  and 
qftenoards  every  writer  according  as  he  most  resembles  Demos' 
thenes  and  Cicero.  40.  Yet  the  conclusions  to  which  my 
judgment  has  led  me  must  not  be  withheld.  I  think  that 
atagng  all  the  authors  who  have  stood  the  Jtest^of  time,  few,  or, 
i^eea,_8carcely  a  single  one^caixJjiLJQund^ j^o" woulT not 
Ci)ntri6ute  some  profit  to  such  as  read  tibgm  with  jud^^ 
for  Cicero  himself  acknowledges  that'Ee'"was  greatlyBenefited 
by  even  the  most  ancient  writers,  who  had  plenty  of  ability, 
though  tfiey  were  destitute  of  art.  4 1 .  Nor  do  I  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  modems ;  for  how  few  can 
be  found  so  utterly  devoid  of  sense,  as  not  to  hope,  from  some 
small  confidence  in^at  least  some  part  of  their  work,  to  secure 
a  hold  on  the  memory  of  posterity?  If  there  be  any  such 
writer,  he  will  be  detected  in  his  very  first  lines,  and  will 
release  us  too  soon  for  the  trial  of  his  work  to  cost  us  any 
great  waste  of  time.  42.  But  it  is  not  everything  in  an 
author  that  relates  to  any  department  of  knowledge  whatever, 
that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  copiousness  of  diction  of  which 
we  are  speaking^ 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  speak  of  authors  individually, 
a  few  general  remarks  must  be  premised  in  regard  to  the 
diversity  of  opinions  concerning  them.  43.  Some  think  that 
the  ancients  only  deserve  to  be  read,  and  iniiagine  that  in  no 
others  is  to  be  found  natural  eloquence  and  manly  force.  On 
the  contrary,  the  floridness  and  affectation  of  the  modems, 

*  I  have  inserted  the  words  **  and  poets,"  profiting  by  the  suggestion 
of  Spalding,  who  saw  that  et  poetaa  is  needed  in  the  text  after  pkUoio- 
pho8,  t  See  viii,  2,  18. 
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and'  all  the  blandishments  intended  to  charm  the  ear  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  delight  others.  44.  Eyen  of  those,  again, 
who  would  adopt  a  right  sort  of  style,  some  think  that  no  lan- 
guage but  such  as  is  concise  and  simple,  and  departs  as  httle 
as  possible  from  common  conversation,  is  sound  and  truly 
Attic ;  while  more  sublime  efforts  of  genius,  more  animated, 
more  full  of  lofty  conceptions,  attract  others ;  and  there  are 
also  not  a  few  lovers  of  a  quiet,  neat,  and  subdued  style.  Con- 
cerning such  differences  in  taste  I  shall  speak  more  at  large, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  species  of  style  most  proper  for 
the  orator.*  45.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  briefly  touch  on  the 
advantages  which  those  may  derive  from  reading,  who  wish 
to  increase  their  facility  in  speaking,t  and  show  by  what  kind 
of  reading  they  may  be  most  benefited ;  for  I  intend  to  select  for 
notice  a  few  of  the  authors  who  are  most  distinguished ;  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  studious  to  judge  who  are  most  similar  to 
them.  This  I  mention,  lest  any  one  should  complain  that 
writers,  whom  he  himself  highly  approves,  have  been  omitted ; 
for  I  admit  that  more  ought  to  be  read  than  those  whom  I 
shall  here  specify. 

But  I  sIuelII  now  merely  go  through  the  various  sorts  of 
reading  which  I  consider  peculiarly  suitable  for  those  ^o  aim 
at  becoming  oratorsy 

46*.  As  Aratus,  then,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  begin  with 
Jupiter, i  so  I  think  that  I  shall  very  properly  commence  with 
p  HoMEB ;  for,  as  he  says  that  the  might  of  rivers  and  th£  courses 
of  springs  take  their  rise  from  the  ocean,^  so  has  h^jyimself 
given  a  model  and  an  origin  for  every  species  *of  eloquence. 
No  man  has  excelled  him  in  sublimity  on  great  subjects,  no 
man  in  propriety  on  small  ones.  He  is  at  once  copious  and 
concise,  pleasing  and  forcible  ;  admirable  at  one  time  for  exube- 
rance, and  at  another  for  brevity ;  eminent  not  only  for  poetic, 
but  for  oratorical  excellence.  47.  To  siay  nothing  of  his 
laudatory,  exhortatory,  and  consolatory  speeches,  does  not 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  deputation  sent  to 
Achilles^is  comprised,  or  the  contention  between  the  chiefs  in 

*  See  xii.  10,  68—70. 

t  FacuUatem  dicendi,]  A  reference  to  sect.  1  may  perhaps  induce 
the  reader  to  prefer  facilitaiem  dicendi,     Spalding. 

X  The  well  known  commencement  of  the  Phaenomena,  'Eic  Aibc 
apxwf*«o^0a.  §  n.  xxi.  195. 
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tbe  first  book,  or  the  opinions  delirered  in  the  second,  display 
all  the  arts  of  legal  pleadings  and  of  councils?    48.  As  to 
the  feelings,  as  well  the  gentle  as  the  more  impetuous,  there 
is  no  one  so  unlearned  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
them  wholly  under  his  control.     Has  he  not,  at  the  com 
mencement  *  of  both  his  works,  J.  will  not  say  observed,  but 
established,  the  laws  of  oratorical  exordia?  for  he  renders 
his  reader  well-affected  towards  him  by  an  invocation  of  the     ^ 
goddesses  who  have  been  supposed  to  preside  over  poets  ;  he  ^ 
makes  him  attentive  by  setting  forth  the  grandeur  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  desiroifiS  of  information  by  giving  a  brief  and  com-    , 
prehensive  view  of  them.     49.  Who  can  state  fects  more  coi!^--^ 
cisely  than  he  who  relates  the  death  of  Patroclu8,t  or  more 
forcibly  thon  he  who  describes  the  combat  of  the  Ouretes  and 
jEtolians  ?f     As  *  to    similes,    amphfications,    illustrations, 
digressions,  indications  and  proofs  of  things,  and  all  other 
modes  of  establishment  and  refutation,  examples  of  them  are 
so  numerous  in  him,  that  even  most  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  rules  of  rhetoric  produce  from  him  illustrations  of  their 
precepts.      50^  What  peroration   of  a  speech   will  ever  be\ 
thought  equal  to  the  entreaties  of  Priam  beseeching  Achilles     "-  / 
for  the  body  of  his  son  ?§     Does  he  not,  indeed,  in  words, 
thou^ts,  figures,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  whole  work, 
exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human  genius  ?     So  much,  in- 
deed, that  it  requires  a  great  man  even  to  follow  his  excel- 
lences, not  with  rivalry,  (for  rivalry  is  impossible,)  but  with  a 
just  conception  of  them,     61.  But  he  has  doubtless  left  all 
HtUthors^  in, every  kind  of  eloquegc^.  far  bf^b^q^  him  but,  tj^e 
epic  poets  most  remarkably,  as,  in  similar  subjects,  the  com- 
parison is  most  striking.  ^ 

62.  As  for  Hesiod.  he  rarely  rises  above  the_gesfiralJi£vgl,  -' 
and  a  great  part  of  his  poetry  is  occupied  with  mere  names, 
yet  his  sententious  manner  is  U9gj;"\  J^  (jfil'y^^r^g  r^'^j^^Pt^j/*'^^ 
the  easy  flow  of  his  words  ani^tyle  merits  approbalion  ;  and 
in  that  middle  kind  of  writing  the  palm  is  allowed  to  be  his. 

63.  In  Antimachus,||  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  energy-  ^ 

*  I  read  wt  ingreesu  with  Gesner,  instead  of  Spalding's  ingresatis,  as 
suiting  better  with  the  drift  of  the  passage. 

f  Ilxviii.  20.  *  n.  ix.  530.  §  II.  xxiv.  486. 

II  EKs  chief  work  was  the  Thebais,  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
seven  chiefs  against  Thebes.     See  Porphyrio  ad  Hor.  A.  P.  146. 
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and  force,  and  Ms  maaner  erf  exprei^ian^  which  is  by  no! 
means  oammon,  >)*^  gr^^^  <nAtifi  T^tirftlfhough  the  unanimous^ 
consent  of  critics  assigtis  him  the  second  place,*  he  i&  so  defi^ 
cient  M  power  over  the  feelings,  in  ability  to  please,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  in  every  requisite  of  the  poetic 
art,  that  he  affords  us  a  convincing  proof  how  (Merent  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  near  to  another  writer,  and  to  be  second  to  him. 

/  ^  54.  PAXY>^siaJ'  they  consider  as  compounded  of  both.j  as^ 
far  as  his  style  is  concerned,  but  as  reaching,  on  ih6  whole,  the 
ex<3ellen€e8  of  neither;  yet  they  allow  tlmt  the  one  i^  ^uy* 
passed  byhim'  in  the  n^re_of  his  jmateriais,>  and  the  other  in 
the  arrangemenToTtEenL  ~^  "^ 
^      ApoLLONToaLS  is    not  included   in  thfe  catsaogue  given  by 

.\r/i ;  the  cntics,  since  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes,  those  great 
judges  of  the  poets,  inserted  no  one  of  their  own  age  in  ttosib 
list ;  yet.  he  prodxiced!  ai  woric,  in  g^styfeLof  .eyenly  ^tstaMed 
me<^io<*rity,  which  is  by  n"©  m^eans  to  be  despised 
U  55.  /\^/\mna'«  sirhjiftfif.  is  ^titnte  of  animation,  aS'  there  k 
'  '  in  it  no  variety,  no  action  on-  ^e  teefingjt..  no  portraiture  of 
character,  no  speech  from  any  person.     But  he  is  equal  to  the 

^?k.tp  which  jia^iJiought  hmaeK-^qft^- 
*7    .THEocniTus  is  admirable  in  his  peculiar  styl^  but  his  rtlBtic 
and  pastoral  muse  shrinks  not  only  from  appearing  in  the 
forum,  but  even  from  approaching  the  dty. 

56.  I  seem  to  hear  my  readers  coiiBCting  together  frotn.  all 
sides  the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  poets.  What,  they  say; 
has  not  Pisander  ||  sung,  with  gr€(at  effect,  the  achievements 
of  Hercules  ?  Have  Macer  If  and  Virgil  ♦•  without  reason  imi- 

*  Next  to  Homer.     Proximtu,  sed  longo  proximtu  wtervaUo. 

f  A  native  of  HalicamaBSus,  and  relative  of  Herodotus.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  another  on  the  origin  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia. 

t  Both  Hesiod  and  Antimac^us,  says  Spalding ;  he  excelled  Hesiod 
in  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  Antimachus  in  arrai^ment. 

§  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics. 

II  A  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
acknowledged  him  as  one  of  the  Epic  poeti^. 

II  Vi.  3,  96. 

**  That  Vii^il  imitated  l^icander  I  do  not  recollect  any  tfuthoif  Who 
has  asserted,  except  Quintilian.  NioMider  indeed  wrote  Oeorj^fica,  a 
poem  often  quoted  by  AthenoBus,  which  Virgil  might  have  read.  But 
I  would  ask  whether  any  part  of  the  remains  of  that  poem  can  fairly 
be  pointed  out  as  having  been  imitated  by  YirgiL    Maorobius^  in  his 
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tated  NiCANDEit  ?  Shall  we  pass  over  EuphoMok,*  when,  if 
Virgil  had  not  8tdmir6d  him,  he  would  certainly  never  ha;<re  x 
made  mention,  in  his  Bttcolic»,t  of  poems  composed  in  Ghal- 
cidian  ver^e?  Does  Horace,!  ^thotit  reason,  name  TtBTiSue 
next  to  Homer?  57.  No  one  assuredly,  is  so  voiA  of  all 
knowledge  of  those  authors,  that  he  might  not  transfer  into 
his  book  a  catalogue  of  them  taken  fifom  some  libttiry.  Nor 
am  I,  for  my  part,  ignorant  of  the  writer^  whom  I  omit,  and, 
certainly,  I  do  not  condemn  them  as  worthless,  hwdtig  sdreody 
said  that  there  is  some  good  in  all  of  them.  Jf58.  But  we  shall 
return  to  them  when  our  strength  is  matn^a  and  confirmed  ; 
as  ft  often  happens  to  us  at  great  banquets,  that  after  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  with  the  best  dishes,  the  variety  of  plainer 
food  is  still  agreeable  fo  us.  Then  we  shall  have  time,  too,  to  tske 
in  hand  the  elegiac  poets,  of  whom  CALiJMAtisus  v^  p\titi\AAtAA  y 
ag^the  chiefj  while  Pbiletai^J  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics, 
Has  made  good  his  clsdm  to  the  second  place,  59^.  But  while 
We  are  acquiring  that  efficient  readiness,  ais  I  termed  it,||  we 
must  devote  owrSelves  to  the  perusal  of  tibe  best  authors  ;  and 
the  character  of  our  mind  must  be  formed,  and  a  complexion 
given  to  our  oratory,  by  mucfe  reiading  in  good  writers,  rather 
Sian  by  reading  many. 

Of  the  three^  writers  of  Iambics,  then,  scmdtibiied  by  tile 
judgment  of  Aristeichus,  ARcmLOCHJOs  only  xrill  hftVe  any 
great  inq^jftT^cq  in  flRftiRtiTi|g  na  tn  fltitftip   %^1^ty  nf  ntjW      60. 

There  is  in  him  Ifce  inmost  yje^ont  of  languafiffet  thoughts 
forcible,  concise,  and  lively,  arid  apun^ance  of  life  and^  energy  ; 
insomuch  that  some  thiuK  it  owmg  to  his  subjects,  not  to  his 
genius,  that  he  is  inferior  to  atey  ^ter  whatciter. 

61.  But  of  the  nitie*^  tyric  poeta,  Pik&ar  is  by  for  the 

Satumiedia,  does  not  meintion  Nicander  ataong  the  authors  to  whosi 
Vir^l  was  at  all  indebted.  But  wherever  critics  have  admitted*  that 
VH*g^l  foU6w'ed  Nicteider,  it  always  ippeartr  that  ihe  Theriaca  vroA  the 
object  of  his  imitation.    See  Heyne's  Proem  to  Virgil's  Qeorgics. 


*  A  native  of  Chalcis  in  Eub»il.    Re  Was  Hbniriaii  to  Antioobus  the 
Crire^^  and  WiR>te  on  variouJB  subjedts. 

tX;5^.  $A.  P.  401. 

§  A  natiiVe  of  Go6,  and  f  r(e^p%or  to  l^lemy  Fhiladelphus.    He  is 
praised  by  Propertius.     Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  worbi  remain* 

I)  Sect.  1.  IF  The  other  two  being  Shnonides  and  ^pponax. 

**  Pindar,  Stefeiohortts;  AlcfenSi  Slmonides,  Ibycus,  Alcman,  Bacchy- 
lides,  Anacreon,  ^i^pho. 
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cMef  J^„Pot>kPgg8  of  spirit,  grandeur  of  thought,  beauty  oi 
figures,  and  a  most  hapjy  exuberance  oFma 
spreading  forth  as  it  were  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  T  on  account 
of  all  which  qualities  Horace  *  justly  thinks  him  inimitable. 

62.  As  to  Stesichorus,  the  very  subjects  that  he  has 
chosen  show  how  powerful  he  is  in  genius,  when  he  sings  of 
the  greatest  wars  and  most  illustrious  leaders,  and  supports  on 
his  lyre  all  the  weight  of  the  epic  song  ;  for  he  assigns  to  his 
characters  due  dignity  in  acting  and  speaking ;  and  if  he  had 
kept  a  just  control  over  himself  he  seems  likely  to  have 
proved  Homer's  nearest  rival ;  but  he  is  ye^nfi^ft^^^  ^^A  over- 
flnw^ng;  ft^fftnlt^  hnwftvftr,  which^  though  dcserving^f  jpensuTC, 
isyet  that^of  an  exuberant  genius. 

~oS^  ALCiEU8"j8"''7fe85^fv'ecUy^^mplimented  with  a  golden 
quiU  t  /or  that  part  of  his  works  in  which  he  inveighs  against 
tyrants,  and  contributes  much  to  the  improvement  of  morals.  In 
his  language,  also,  he  is  concise,  magnificent,  and_carefiily  and 
in  many  passages  reseinbles  Homer ;  but  he  descends  to 
sportive  and  amorous  subjects,  though  better  q^^i^]jfif^^  for  thosa 

ofaJiigheLMtlu:^ 

64.  fiTMONTpRa.  though  in  other  respects  of  no  very  high 
genius,J  may  be  commended  for  a  propriety  of  language,  and 
a  pleasing  kind  of  sweetnessj  but  his  chief  excellence  is  in 
exciting  pity7solhat^8ome  prefer  him,  in  that  particular,  to 
all  other  writers  of  the  kind,  y 

65.  The  old  comedy  retains,  almost  alone,  the  pure  grace 
of  Attic  diction,  and  the  charm  of  a  most  eloquent  freedom  of 
language ;  and  though  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  attacking 
follies,  yet  it  has  great  force  in  other  departments ;  for  it  is 
sublime,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  I  know  not  whether  any 
poetry,  next  to  Homer's,  (whom  it  is  always  right  to  except,  as 
he  himself  excepts  Achilles,§)  has  either  a  greater  resemblance 
to  oratory,  or  is  better  adapted  for  forming  orators.     66.  The 

♦  Od.  iy.  2.  t  Awreo  PUctro,    Hor.  Od.  ii.  13,  26. 

X  Termis  aUoquiJ]   I  know  not  who,  besides  Quintilian,  has  pro- 
nounced such  a  judgment  on  Simonides.    Spalding.     The  opinion  of 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  however,  is  not  very  different.    He  is  said 
to  have  excelled  Pindar  and  JBschylus  in  exciting  tender  feelings. 
§  n.  ii.  674  :— 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms.    Pope, 
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authors  of  it  are  numerous ;  but  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  apd 
Cratinus,  are  the  principal.  ^/«<-  ^*^  ^-  ^ 

Tragedy  ^schylus  firat  brought  before  the  world,  an  authoiNs. 
of  great  sublimity  and  power,  and  grandiloquent  even  to  a 
feiult,  but  in  many  parts  rough  and  unpolished;  for  which 
reason  tl^e  Athenians  permitted  the  poets  who  succeeded  him 
to  exhibit  his  plays,  when  corrected,  in  competition  for  the 
prize ;  and  by  that  means  many  obtained  the  crown.  7  67.  But 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  throw  a  brighter  lustre  on  that  kind 
of  composition ;  concerning  whom,  as  Qieir  styles  are  different, 
it  is  a  question  among  many  which  is  the  better  poet.  This 
point,  since  it  has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject,  I  shall, 
for  my  own  part,  leave  undecided.  68.  But  every  one  must 
acknowledge  that  for  those  who  are  preparing  t,hfi|yTnfift'^^a..inr 
P^^^llfgi^uHpicies  will  be  jby  far  the  |ft9re  seyy^^ble:  for, 
in  his  style,  (which  those  to  whom  the  gravity,  and  dig- 
nified step,  and  lofty  tone  of  Sophocles,  appear  to  have  an  air 
of  greater  sublimity,  think  proper  to  censure,)  hft  ftpprnaches  v^ 
nearer  to  the  langnftjgft  nf  ^"^^^^ ;  he  abounds  with  fine 
tEoughts ;  in  precepts  of  morality,  such  as  have  been  delivered 
by  the  philosophers,  he  is  almost  equal  to  the  philosophers 
themselves ;  in  addresses  and  replies  he  is  comparable  to  any 
of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  as  eloquent  speakers  in 
the  forum  ;  andjn. .  tOTchJng  fivery  kind., nf.fefJinft,Jbs^  has 
remarkable  y)ower,  but  in  ft^jjiiog:  that  pf  pity  Mfe^£qj}»- 
puted  pre  eminence.  • 

69.  Menander,  as  he  himself  often  testifies,  admired  Eitfi- 
pides  greatly,  and  even  imitated_.hipi,  though  m^a  different 
department  of  the  drama  ianSTMenander  alone,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would,  if  diligently  read,  suffice'  to  generate..all.. those 
qualitks  in  the  student  of  omtfiry^r  which  T  am  an  adviicate ; 
so  exactly  does  he  represent  all  the  phases  of  human  life ; 
^such  is  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  easy  grace  of  expression ; 
and  so  readily  does  he  adapt  himself  to  all  circumstances, 
persons,  and  feelings.  70.  Nor  axe  those,  assuredly,  destitute 
of  penetration,  who  think  that  the  orations  which  are  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  Charisius,*  were  written  by 
Menander.     But  to   me  he   seems  to  prove  himself  a  far 

•  See  Cicero  Brut.  c.  83.  Some  fragments  of  his  speeches  are  pre- 
served by  Rutilius  Lupus.  He  was  contemporary  with  Demetrius 
PhalereuB. 
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gcoater  orator  m  Im  osrm  pfS&yiQQ^  m^9^  it  b^  sajd  thfLt 
those  trials,*  which  the  Epitrepontes,  1^  Ep^kros,  a^d  ih^ 
Looriaus  CQtttauQ,  are  ab&ur^,  ^i^  that  ithe  speeches  f  in  the 
Psopbod€ies,  ihe  Nomothetes,  a^d  ithe  9jpolH>i^^Pi^4  ^^  i^Pt 
fi»ished  off  wiUn  aJl  the  jperfeotipns  of  (mP^-  71.  But  J 
ithink  tb»^  to  daekdiKters  he  may  ^ontnbut^  at^  ^aater  ^ir 
wme,  since  it  is  necessary  for  them,  |i<c<j)or<jliflg  to  itbe  flfttijusp  ^ 
daa  casds  yflmk  thej  attempt,  to  assv^me  ^'^^ripius  c}xai;acter6^§ 
as  those  of  fathers,  sons,  ac^diers,  icwm^j^ei^,  ric)i  and  ftopr 
;oaen,  of  peiJ8o»«  an^  mi  peraope  h^jaeecfcinffrxpf  persons  of 
mild  and  persons  ,of  99vage  (disipo^i^jkidp^  >  in  aQ  which  chai;aer 
jters  propriety  is  wond^ujly  <^9^ved  by  Ji^niander,  who 
indeed  has  left  other  authors  in  thajt  .specaets  of  writi|2g 
scarcely  a  name,  having,  l^  the  splendou^r  of  his  rq)ij;t«i^ipn^ 
thrown  over  thojn  la  vjcil  of  darkness.  78.  Otl^r  pppiie  writeysu 
howerec ,  if  they  be  r^iad  with  indulgence,  J^ve  sqpie  gopij 
passages  that  we  mBij  select,  and  <&spe^ially  Phil^most,  sdio, 
pseferced  as  he  freqiA^ly  was  to  I^^emand^r  by  the  bad  tast^ 

.    of  his  age,  deserves  in  the  opinion  of  all  critios  to  be  regarded 

*^  AS  second  to  himy 

73.  HUtory  inany  have  wrJit^n  wift  j^saioent  f^pu^on .; 
hut  nobody  doubts  that  two  writers  of  it  a^e  greatjy  tp  b^ 
preferred  to  all  others ;  two  whose  opposite  ^oellence^  feav^ 
gained  nearly  equal  praise.  TgS££nui£&.  i^  pithy^  <K)Bci^e^ 
and  ev«r  hastening  forward ;  ESbodot^s  is  pissing,  dearly 
and  diffuse ;  the  one  excels  in  the  expression  of  animate, 
the  other  in  ithat  of  milder  s^pti^iients ;  the  on^  in  speeches, 
the  other  in  narrative ;  the  (One  in  fprce,  the  other  in  Bgceer 


74.  Next  to  these  ^teynds  'Jggopoijpus,  who,  iirf^rior  to 
them  as  an  historian,  yet  bear^  more  r^semya^ce  to  the 

,  ^  Nisi  foTit  aut  iUa  mt^  judicia.']  That  is,  ^  Spaldiiig  ^terpp:c(t9, 
Nui  iUa  judi(4a  m'o^  f^'Ola*  * 

f  ^editaiiones.']  That  is  fieXerai,  formal  speeches,  on  matters  not 
judicial,  like  that  spirited  one  which  we  have  am(mg  idle  fragments  of 
the  Hypohoiimseue,  ed.  Cleric,  p.  184.    Spalding. 

X  Names  of  si:^  of  "the  comedi^  of  Menander,  the  spibjeots  of  whi^ 
jare  unknown.     The  Hypobolimjeus  is  mei;itioned  above,  l  10, 18. 

§  See  iii.  8,  51 ;  vi.  2,  36  ;  iv.  1,  47 ;  xi.  55.     Spalding. 

I  Oandidue.]  ^>aiding  jsupposea  Ukat  by  this  word  is  memi  eome- 
thmg  similar  to  the  lactea  ubertas  of  Liyy,  sect.  32.  The  Fr«ach 
translator  in  Didot's  edition  renders  it  by  "  clair.'\ 
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orator,  since,  before  lie  was  induced*  to  apply  to  bistoriod 
eoDftposition,  he  had  been  for  some  lime  a  pablk  speaker. 
Ehimstps,  too,  deserves  to  be  distingaished  A'om  the  crowd 
of  good  mithon  next  to  these ;  he  is  an  imitator  of  Thney&det 
and,  tbough  mueh  iesa  foraUe,  is  aomgwhatmore  perspinff"^^ 
Ephorus,  as  Isocrates  thought,  neeJed"TKb  spur.f  The 
aJulzty  of  CuTisoHCS  X  ^  udmired,  but  his  Teradtj  is  im- 
peached. 75i.  TiMAGEN£8,§  bom  a  bng  time  afterwards,  deserves 
commendation  at  least  on  this  account,  that  he  revived  with 
fsesh  lustare  the  pursuit  of  writing  history  which  had  begun  to 
be  neglected.  Kbnophon  I  have  not  forgotten,  but  he  is  to 
be  Dotaoed  among  the  philosophers.  >* 

76.  A  numerous  band  of  orcOarf^MomSy  maoe  one  age  pro- 
duced tea  liarang  at  the  same  time  at  Athens;  of  iidiom 
"^  -WQB  by  Iwr  the  most  eminent,  and  has  been 


almost  the  sole  modd  for  oratory j  'sacfa  is  tas  enecBy*  so  cop^- 
pact  is  his  wnoie  language,  so  tense,  as  it  were,  with  nerves, 
so  free  from  anjthmg  superfluous;  and  such  the  general 
character  of  his  eloquence,  that  we  icaai  neither  find  anything 
wanting  in  it,  nor  anything  superfluous.  77.  ^scHiNgs  is 
more  ce|yus  a>nd  diffuse  in  style,  and,  as  being  less  censed 
m  scope,  has  more  appearance  of  magnitude,  but  he  has  only 
more  fledi  and  less  muscle.  Hyi^bipes  is  extremely  agree- 
able  and  acute,  Dut  better  qualified,  not  to  say  more  service- 
aMe,  for  causes  of  minor  importance.  ||  78.  liVsii^,  an  orator  that 
preceded  these  in  time,  is  refined  and  elegant,  and,  if  it  be 
enough  for  an  orator  to  inform  his  hearers,  we  need  not  seek 
anything  more  exeelleot  than  he  is ;  for  there  is  ^othin|L 
unmeaning,  notlm^  fer-fetcfaed^  ip  ys  sentences :  but  be  is 
more  like  a  clear  spring  than  a  ^at  rivtar.  79.  I&qcrati^, 
m  ^  gmereni;  gtyje  i^  oratory,  is  niaat  and  poliebed,  but  better 

*  By  his  master  Isocrates.    43ee  <!Hoero  ^  Orat.  ii.  1 3.    Spalding. 

+  n.  8,  11. 

t  He  accompanied  Alexander  liie  Great,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
exploits.     See  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  11.     Longinus,  c.  3. 

§  See  note  on  i  10, 10. 

II  Who  else,  says  Spalding,  has  plainly  expressed  such  an  opinion 
respecting  the  talents  of  Hyperides,  I  do  not  know.  Spald'mg  allows, 
however,  that  what  is  said  of  him  by  Diouysius  Halicamasaensis  (De 
Vett.  Script.  Cens.  toL  t.  p.  434,  ed.  Reisk.),  by  Longinus,  c.  34,  and 
other  writers,  tends  to  is^ow  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  character 
as  Quintilian  thinks  him. 
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fitted  for  the  ffinriing-ftfihr^l  than  for  actual  fiombftt:  he 
assiduously  courts  every  beauty  of  diction;  and  not  without 
reason,  for  he  had  qualified  himself  for  lecture-rooms,  and  not 
for  courts  of  justice ;  he  is  ready  in  invention,  and  constantly 
aiming  at  embellishment ;  and  so  careful  in  composition  that 
his  caxe  is  even  censured. 

80.  I  do  not  consider  that  these  are  the  only,  but  the  chief 
excellences,  in  those  authors  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  nor  do 
I  think  the  others,  whom  I  have  omitted  to  name,  had  not  a 
high  degree  of  merit.  I  even  admit  that  the  famous  Deme- 
TBius  Phalereus,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
cause  the  decline  of  eloquence,*  had  much  talent  and  com- 
mand of  language ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  almost  the  last  of  the 
Athenians  that  could  be  called  an  orator.  Cicero,t  however, 
prefers  him  to  all  other  orators  in  the  middle  kind  of  elo- 
quence.^ 

81.  Of  the  Philosophers,  from  whom  Cicero  acknowledges 
^that  he  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  eloquence,J  who  can 

doubt  that  Pulto  is  the  clnef,  ^s  well  in  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
i^  in  ft  n-Artflj^  ^iyrxfi  and  HnTyffti-.lJlA^  power  of  lanffliage  ? 
For  he  rises  far  above  ordinary  prose,  and^^at^Ee  .Greeks 
call  oratio  jpedestris,^  so  that  he  appears  to  me  to  be  animated, 
not  with  mere  hnmnii  genius,  but  with  the  JiiffpTOtiffn  ^^  it 
were  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  82.  Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  sweetr 
ness  of  Xenophoh.  sweetness  which  is  unaffected,  but  which 
no  affectation  could  attain  ?  so  that  even  the  Graces  them- 
selves are  said  to  have  formed  his  style,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Old  Comedy  concerning  Pericles  may  justly  be  applied  to 
him,  that  thejjindd^j^.^  qf  persuasion  W(is  seated  on  his  lips.\\ 

*  He  was  the  first,  says  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  9,  who  relaxed  the  force  of 
eloquence,  and  gave  her  a  soft  and  tender  air. 

t  Quintilian  refers,  I  think,  to  Orat.  c.  27,  as  Almeloveen  has 
remarked,  who  also  notices  other  commendations  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus in  De  Orat.  ii  23 ;  Off.  i.  1.     Gesner, 

t  Orat.  c.  3. 

§  Quam  pedestrem  Greed  vocant]  Ut^dQ  \6yog,  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  not  only  prose,  but  such  a  style  of  poetiy  as  approaches  to 
prose,  such  as  is  in  general  that  of  comedy.  And,  as  Horace  says, 
Tr(igi(m8  plervmqtie  dolet  sermone  pedestri     Capperonier, 

II  The  passage  of  Eupolis  is  well  known ;  see  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  The 
verses  of  Eupolis  are  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aiistoph.  Acham. 
530.    See  also  Cigero  Orat.  c.  15.     Spalding, 
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83.  Why  need  I  expatiate  on  the  elegance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Socratic  school  ?  Why  need  I  speak  of  the  merits  of  Ajristo- 
TLB^of  whom  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  deem  him  more 
admirable  for  his  knowledge  of  things,  for  the  multitude  of 
his  writings,  for  the  agreeableness  of  his  language,  the  pene- 
tration  shown  in  his  discoveries,  or  the  variety  exhibited  in 
his  works?  As  to  Theophra8TU8«  there  is  mifj]  a  divinft 
beauty  in  his  lantyuage.  that  \^^  may  ha  a<^i^  ^v^n  ^^  ]^ava 
dftriyfi^^  T^ia  n^jnf^  from  it.*  84.  The  old  Stoics  indulged  but  . 
little  in  eloquence,  but  they  recommended  what  was  virtuous, 
and  had  great  power  in  reasonmg^  and  in  enforcing  what  they 
taught.  They  were  rather,  towever,  acute  in  discussiog  their 
subjects  than  lofty  in  their  style,  an  excellence  at  which  they  ^/^**  ^'^ 
certainly  did  not  aim^ 

85.  The  same  order  I  intend  to  observe,  also,  in  proceeding 
through  the  Roman  authors.  F  o"-  /^/ 

As  Homer,  accordingly,  among  the  Greeks,  so  Virgil  among  " 
our  own  countrymen^  presents  tiie  most  auspicious  commence-  f?^  ,  < 
ment;  an  author  who  of  all  poets  of  that  class^  Greek  or    ^^        ^ 
Roman,  approaches  doubtless  nearest  t^  HnmAr.     86.  I  will  Z'^'^*    ^ 
here  repeat  the  very  words  which,   when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  heard  from  Domitius  Afeir,  who,  when  I  asked  him 
what  poet  he  thought  came  nearest  to  Homer,  replied,  Virgil 
is    second    to    him,    biU    Tiearer   the  first    tfian   the   third. 
Indeed,  though  we  must  give  place  to  the  divine  and  immortal 
genius  of  Homer,  yet  in  Vir^  there  is  more  care  and  exact- 
ness, for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  obliged  to  ti^e  more 
^Bons ;  and  tor  what  we  lose  in  the  higher  qualities  we  perhaps 
compensate  in  equability  of  excellence. 

87.  AU  our  other  poets  will  follow  at  a  great  distance. 
Macer  t  and  Lucretius  should  be  read  indeed,  but  not  in 
order  to  form  such  sTstyle  as  constitutes  the  fabric  of  eloquence ; 
each  is  an  elegant  writer  on  his  own  subject,  but  the  one  is 
tame,  and  the  other  difl&cult.J     Varro  Atacinus,  in  those 

*  It  is  said  that  his  original  name  was  Tyrtamiu,  and  that  Aristotle 
changed  it  to  Theophraatus,  which  signifies  ''possessed  of  divine    : 
eloquence."    See  Diog.  Laert.  v. 

t  See  vi.  8,  96. 

t  DifficUis.]  The  commentators  hardly  know  what  to  understand  by 
this  word.  Burmann,  referring  to  i.  4,  i,  supposes  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  abstruse  nature  of  Lucretius's  subject,  just  as  Ovid,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  subject,  calls  him  9ublimi9^  Amor.  1.  15,  23.    Macer  also, 
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writings  in  whieh  he  has  gained  a  nmne,  as  the  interpreter  of 
another  man's  work,*  is  not  indeed  to  %e  despised,  bat  is  not 
r\r^  4mnn^  in  t^^H(m  to  increase  die  power  of  the  orator.  ^88. 
Ennius  jge  may  venerate,  as  we  venerate  groves  «acred  frera 
their  antiquitj ;  groves  in  which  gigantic  and  aged  oaks  afifeot 
Hs  not  so  much  by  their  beauty,  as  by  die  religions  a.we  with 
whieh  tftiey  inspire  ns. 

There  are  other  poets  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  better 
fluited  to  promote  the  (yiject  of  which  we  are  speaking.  .Qvii) 
allows  his  im^nation  to  wanton,t  even  in  his  heroic  verse, 
and  is  too  much  a  lover  of  his  own  conceits,  but  deserves 
praise  in  certain  passages.  S9.  (/OBNEMus  SEVERigs^J:  though 
a  better  vergfifier  than  poet,  yet  if  he  had  finiefeed  his  "Sicilian 
War,"  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  manner  oi  his  first  book, 
would  justly  have  daimed  the  second  place  in  «pic  poetry.  § 
But  an  immature  death  prevented  his  powers  ||  from  b^ng 
brought  to  perfection ;  yet  his  youthful  compositions  display 
very  great  ability,  «nd  a  devotion  to  a  judicious  mode  of 
writing  which  was  wonderful,  especially  at  such  aa  age. 
90.  In  Valbbius  Flaccus  we  have  lately  had  a  «reftt  loss.  The 
genius  of  Salbius  BassusT  was  ardent,  and  fiighly  poetical, 
and  had  not  reached  maturity  even  in  his  old  age.  Ra©i- 
Rius**  and  Pedo  ft  «re  not  unworthy  of  A«e  orator's  acquakrt- 

flay«  Spalding,  k  -oskQed  AmaUiSj  ^tame,**'  item,  the  eharaoter  of  his 
subject,  which  was  i^  tjtmliltiM  <sf  hf^* 

*  See  L  5,  18.  Tbe  jaterpre^iop  to  whlc}^  Quintilian  i^h^cies  was  a 
version  of  the  Ai^onautica  of  Apollonius  Bhodins. 

t  See  sect.  98. 

t  Of  him  little  is  known.  He  was  'eonj^ntporary  with  Ovid,  who 
addresses  him  in  one  of  his  £f)istlA9  froeji  Pontes,  iv.  %,  ^. 

§  That  iai,  next  to  Virgil^ 

U  Sed  evm  immaiura  nf^trs,  4^.]  Burmann  supposes  that  eum  has 
usurped  the  plape  of  the  proper  nan;^e  of  some  poet.  Two  manuscripts 
read  Varenum. 

IT  He  was  contwnporary  with  St^us,  And  is  named  by  JjivwaJ,  viii. 
80.     Not  a  fragment  of  his  works  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

**  Ovid,  who  caUs  him  Magni  MaiUriuB  oris,  Epist.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16, 
seems  to  have  had  a  higher  opinioli  of  him  iStana  Quintilian.  See  also 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  86.  He  seems  to  hive  written  on  the  oivil  wars  of  Rome, 
as  Mark  Antony  was  one  of  his  characters ;  see  Sen.  Bmel  vi.  3.  A 
fragment  of  a  poem  found  at  Herculaneum  has  been  siuppoBed 
to  be  a  pai*t  of  that  of  Rabirius.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Kog.  tcad' 
Mythol. 

ft  See  vi  3,  61.     He  wrote  a  poem  on  Theseus,  as  appears  from  O^, 
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ance,  if  he  hw  tiioe  to  rqftd  tlbew.  L^fij^  is  fiery  and 
spirited,  and. sublime  in  seB^uoendb^  wA»  tP.9»Y  ^^t  I  think, 
df^ffftfYing  to  hfinnrnhfirftfl  rflthflr  wit.n  onvtinrfl  tliftn  pnptfiT 

'91.  These  authors  we  have  nieimed,  since  the  government 
of  Hhe  m>M  has  diverted  Germanicus  Augustus  ♦  from  the 
studies  which  he  had  commenced,  and  it  did  not  seem  su£Bi- 
cient  to  the  gods  that  he  should  b^  the  greatest  of  poets.t 
Yet  what  can  l>e  more  sublime,  more  learned,  more  excellent 
in  dl  respects,  than  the  works  on  whith  he  had  entered  in  his 
youth,  when  he  gave  up  his  military  command?}  Who 
could  sin^  of  wars  more  ably  than  he  who  so  ably  conducts 
them?  To  whom  would  the  goddesses  that  preside  over 
libe]^  studies  listen  more  propitiously?  To  whom  would 
Minerva,  his  familiar  deity,  more  wiUipglv  communicate  her 
accomplishments?  92.  Future  ages  will  speak  of  these 
fQatters  more  fcdly ;  for  at  present  the  merit  of  the  poet  is 
obscured  by  the  dazzling  brightness  of  otiier  great  qualities. 
Yet  you  will  bear  with  us,  CsBsar,  if,  while  we  are  celebrating 
tiie  sacred  rites  of  literature,§  we  do  not  pass  over  your 
genius  in  sHence,  but  testify,  at  least  by  citing  a  verse  from 
Virgil,  that^ 

PplBt.  ef.  Pont/,  iv.  l^>  an4  is  Bum>08ed  also  to  have  wntUn  -a  poem  in 
t^e  epic  form  on  the  exploits  of  Germanicus  ;  see  SeQ.  Suasor.  b.  i. 

*  It  is  some  time  since  the  commentators  saw  that  there  is  no 
ftUiislon  here  ibo  the  translation  of  Aratus  hj  Germanicus,  but  that  the 
^Imperor  Domitiaa  himself  jis  pie^t.  9e  w<ifi  flattered  bf  tljie  poets 
Silius  ItalicuB,  iii.  618,  Valerius  Flaocus,  i.  12,  and  Martial,  viil  82,  if  or 
his  merits  in  poetry.    Spalding, 

t  P<trumqu4  ddis  imun  e$t^  emi>  es^  mammwn  poetitrnm.]  I  have 
translated  these  words  in  the  sense  in  whi^  th^  seem  generallj  to 
have  been  understood.  Gedoyn  gives  '*  Les  dievqL  c^t  jugd  que  c*etait 
peu  pour  lui  d'etre  le  plus  gran4  de  poetes/'  But  they  will  bear  another 
sign£&cation :  ''  It  did  not  seem  good  to  the  gods,  that  he  should  be 
the  greatest  of  poets  ;*  i..e,  the  gods^  by  conferring  empire  upon  him, 
drew  him  away  from  i^ose  stumes  which,  i^  he  had  pursued  them, 
would  have  rendered  him  the  greatest  of  poets.  Pa/rvm  is  indisputably 
often  put  for  now,  as  in  SalluRt,  Jug.  85 :  Parvm  plac^xU  eat  discere. 
This  acceptation  of  the  words,  too,  seems  to  agree  bettw  wi^  the 
context.    Perhaps  Quintilian  was  deai^edly  ambiguous. 

t  Donato  imperio.']  That  is,  when  he  gave  up  his  military  command, 
or  retired  from  it>  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  his  brother,  and 
.  from  his  own  apparent  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  Oesner,  See 
Tacitus,  Hist.  b.  iv.  sub  fin.,  and  Suet.  Dom.  c.  2. 

§  S€Lcra  liter arvm  colentes.]  While  I  am  doing  honours  to  other 
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Iiiier  victrices  hederam  tifd  serpere  lauros, 
The  ivy  spreads  amidst  thy  conqu*ring  bays^ 

93.  In  Elegy,  also,  we  challenge  equfdity  with  ike  Greeks  ; 
and  TiBULLua  ^eems  to  m^  1^  j^q^t,  terse  and  elegant  wiit^r 
of  it-  There  are  some  that  preferFioPEBTius.  Ovid  is 
more  luxuriant  in  style  than  either,  and  Gallus  more  harsh. 

Satire  ia  certainly  wholly  our  own  ;  and  Lucilius,  who  first 
obtfdned  eminent  distinction  in  it,  has  still  admirers  so 
devoted  to  him,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him,  not 
only  to  all  writers  in  the  same  kind  of  composition,  but  to  alL 
other  poets  whatever.  94.  For  my  own  part,  I  differ  from 
them  as  much  as  I  do  from  Horace,  who  thinks  that  Lucilius 
runs  mvddyy  and  that  the^re  is  always  something  in  him  which 
you  might  remove;*  for  there  is  in  him  wonderful  learning, 

writ.    ^*^"«^^f^it<,Y    r??"^^^^{{,^?n     iti     ftf?^     ft^     fthnnr^aiT;?   nf 

SlL—  Qfifi^fiG'  is  far  more  terse  and  pure  in  his  ^\ilf'^  ^"^ 
eininently  happy  in  remarking  on  the  ptftyflfft^i^  yf  mankin^. 
i^E^^us  has  gained  much,  and  indeed  iusLrepiitation.  though 
only  by  one  book.  There  are  also  excellent  writers  in  that 
department  in  our  day,  whose  names  wUl  hereafter  be  cele- 
brated. 95.  In  that  other  and  older  kind  of  satire,  but  diversi- 
fied not  with  varieties  of  verse  only,t  Terentius  Varro  wrote,  a 
man  of  all  the  Komans  the  most  learned.  He  composed  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  very  great  erudition,  having  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  with  all  antiquity,  and 
with  the  events  of  Grecian  and  Koman  history ;  yet  he  is  an 

names  eminent  in  literature,  I  must  not  neglect  to  pay  homage  to 

yours.    An  allusion  perhaps  to  Virgil's 

Me  verb  primttm  dvZces  <mte  omnia  Musce, 
Quorum  sacra  fero  ingenti  percuUibS  amore, 
Acdpia/nt, 

But  me,  the  first  before  all  other  joys, 
May  the  sweet  Muses  welcome,  whose  divine 
Symbols  I  bear,  inspir'd  with  boundless  love. 
*  Qaod  toUere  possis.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  11.     Burmann  shows,  at  some 

length,  in  opposition  to  Dacier  and  others,  that  toUere  in  this  passage 

of  Horace  does  not  signify  probwre  or  servarCf  as  in  the  phrases  toUere 

and  msdpere  liberos,  but  the  contrary;  as  in  Epist.  ii.  2, 122  :  VirtiOe 

carentia  toUet. 

t  Prose  was  intermingled  with  the  verse.     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog. 

and  Mythol.  art.  Varro. 
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author  that  will  add  more  to  our  knowledge  than  to  our 
eloquence. 

96.  lamUc  verse  hs&  not  been  cultivated  by  any  writer 
among- the  Eomans,  as  his  peculiar  province,*  diough  it  has 
been  interspersed  with  some  other  kinds  of  verse ;  its  bitterness 
is  to  be  seen  in  CAtullus,  BrBAcuLus,t  and  Horace,  though 
in  Horace  the  epode  |  is  found  introduced  between  the  iambics. 

Of  our  hunt  poets  Horace  is  almost  the  only  one  Aat 

deservel  to  be  read  :  for  he^soars  occasionally,  is  mil  of  i^ee- 

ableness  and  grace,  and  shows  a  most  happy  danng  m  certain 

figures  and  expressions.     If  the  student  should  wish  to  add 

'O^    any  other,  there  is  C-esius  Bas8US,§  whom  we  lately  saw  among 

u8>-but  the  genius  of  some  that  are  hving  far  excels  his^^     - — -- 
"^  ,X^7.  The  writers  of  TroQedy  most  celebrated,  among  the  r 
ancients,  for  their  force^ of  thought,  weight  of  language,  and  *^    ^  * 
the  dignity  of  their  personageC  are  Acciusand  Pacttvtt^S!  .^    ^' 
neatness  and  finish  in  the  polishing  of  their  works  seetos  to 
have  been  wanting  in  them  rather  through  the  fault  of  their 
age  than  through  their  9^.     To  Accius,  however,  is  attri- 
^     buted  the  greater  share  of  energy;  those  who  affect  to  be 
./"^  learned  themselves,  would  have  Facuviui^  thought  the  more 
learned  of  the  two.  >98.  The  Thyestes  of  Varius  is  comparable 
to  any  of  the  Qr^ek  tragedies.     Ovn)*a  Medea  II  appefiJFs  to  mft 
to  show  how  muchthat  gmaat  ma^  could  have  dongj^if Jbe  b^ 
beenlnning  to  control  rather  than  indulge  his  fflniusTlF     Of 
those  wiiom  1  have  myseff  seen," '  f  omponius  Secundus  **  is 
by  far  the  most  eminent ;  a  writer  whom  the  oldest  men  of 
the  day  thought  not  quite  tragic  ( enough,  but  acknowledged 
that  he  excelled  in  learning  and  elegance  of  style. 

99.  In  Comedtf  we  are  extremely  deficient ;  though  Varro 

*  As  it  was  cultivated  by  Archilochus,  Hipponaz,  and  Simonides, 
among  the  Greeks.    Comp.  sect.  59.     Spalding, 

t  Furius  Bibaculus.     See  viii.  6,  17. 

t  Quamgucm,  iUi  epodos  mtervenire  reperiatur,]  The  word  epodos 
seems  here  to  mean,  as  Tumebus  says,  parHotUa  qucB  accmitwr  integro 
versuif  "  a  part  of  a  verse,  or  a  short  verse,  attached  to  a  whole  or  to  a 
longer  verse." 

§  He  perished  in  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  as  Pliny  the  Elder, 
according  to  Probus,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  who  inscribed 
to  him  his  sixth  Satire.  '  Spalding. 

II  Vm.  6,  6.  t  See  sect.  88.  **  VIII.  3,  31. 
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says  that  thamuseSy  in  the  opioion  ol  MSvob  Stilo,*  woiUd,  if 
they  had  wwied  to  speak  Latin,  have  spoken  in  the  langu6i§^  of 
Plautus  ;  though  the  ancients  extol  Cjsciuus;  and  though 
tlie  writings  of  Tesence  have  been  ascribed  to  Scipio  rAMoa- 
nus ;  and  Terence^s  writing  are  indeed  extremely  elegauit  in 
their  kind ;  yet  they  would  nave  imd  still  more  graceralness  if 
they  hacT  been  striody  confined  to  trimeter  iambic  verse^  lOt). 
WescarceJy^tJiigLai^^  Oiat 

djTLatin  iMiguage  itself  seems  to  jne  not  susceptible  pf^hat 

bsauty  wEcE^as  Mth^y^,  hem  trft  tJhft  AtSoisumly, 

dmce  not  even  tnie  Greeks  themselves  have  attained  it  in  inf 
other  dialect  of  their  kmguage.     Afbakius  excels  in  comedies- 
pnrftly  TAtin !  mid  T  wish  t^t  be  had  not  polluted  hi&.Ektgy 
with  offensive  amours,  betraying  his  own  chwicter.  ^  i 

—     Itfl.  In  Ki^oty, liowever,  1  ^ntioT IJlow  sapenorft^  ^^^ 
Greeks^I  shojild  neither  fear  to  matoh  SALLipsf^q^afit  Ifbri- 
J,  \  tC^  ^^AidgsTpoy  should  Beiodotus  feel  indignant  i^  Xijrv^ig jfaaa^^ 
eNG^uaTto  hinj,  aA  a|u^b{^  ■agreeabjeness^  amd  i^e*- 

^^KTpi^gfiHij^^  ^d  "eioqi^^T^(«ttd' 

e:gpres8ion  in  hissgeeches^so  jdmi^^^  in 

his  pageTaSapteSTio  paSS^ar  circumstances  an^  oharactiftrfl ; 
and  as  to  the  feelings,  especiaQy  tfao^e  of  the  sofibdr  kind,  no 
historian,  to  speak  but  with  mere  justice,  has  succeeded  better  in 
describing  them.  1(M2.  Hence,  by  his  varied  excellences,  he  has 
equalled  in  merit  the  immortal  mpidity  of  Sallust  ;J  for  Seb- 
viLiTTa  NoNiANUs^  scems  to  me  to  have  remarked  with  great 
happness  tliai  they  were  rather  equd  than  [like ;  a  writer  to 
whom  I  have  listened  while  he  was  reading  his  own  histories ; 
he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  andjwrrote  in  a  seikt^ntio^^giXle* 
but  wjth  1<^8  ^^oiseness  tl^  t^^  cEgnity^qf&iiito^ 

*  An  eniiiieirt  grammarian  and  teajt^ef  of  rbe«dri<3  jit  Boiii«f.  He 
gave  instruction  to  Varro  and  Gicero» 

f  Clcbfiasimi  candoris,"]  See  SQct.  7S. 

t  IiMAiortaUm  iUam  SaButHU  ifelecitatem.]  "La  e^lesClB  r&^idil^  de 
SalluBte/'  French  traBfllation  in  IKdot's  "Colleotion  de«  Autetaii 
Latins.** 

§  He  became  famous  for  writing  a  history  of  Roman  aflStiW  after  he 
had  been  long  celebrated  a»  \  speaker  in  the  foHim,  according  to  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiv.  19.  See  Dial  de  Orat.  c.  28;  Plin.  Ey.  i.  13,  8.  He  was 
regarded  by  Persius  as  a  father ;  see  Suetonius  in  int.  A  statue  of 
him,  in  a  consular  dress,  was  lately  dug  out  of  his  tomb  near  the 
Appian  "Way,  under  the  superintendence  of  Canova.    Spalding. 
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103^.  That  dignitj  Bassus  AuFit>iU8,*  T?ho  had  rather  the 
precedence  of  liiim  in  time,  supp(»ted  with  admirable  effect,  at 
least  in^  his  books  on  the  German  war ;  in  his  own  style  of 
composition  he  is  everywhere  deserving  of  praise,  but  falls  in 
some  parts  below  his  own  powers.  104.  But  there  still  sur- 
vives, and  adds  lustre  to  the  glory  of  our  age,  a  man  t  worthy 
to  be  remembered  by  the  latest  posterity,  wl^e  name  will 
kereaftor  be  celebrated  with  honour,  imd-is-liow  weU  under- 
stood. He  haa  admirers,  but  no  imitators,  siaee  |  the 
freedom  of  his  writings,  though  sotxie  of  ha»  expression^  have 
been  pruned,  has  been  injurious  to  him.  Even  in  what  re- 
mains,  however,  we  may  see  his  lofty  spirit  and  boldness  of 
thought.  There  are  also  other  good  writers;  but  we  touch 
only  on  particulav  departments  of  composition,  and  do  not 
review  whole  libraries.  ^ 

105.  But  ouv  ora/tors  may,  a^te  all,  set  the  Latin  ^o- 
quence  on  an  equali^  with  that  of  Greece  vfor  I  would  conli^ 
dently  match  Cicero  against  any  one  of 'the  Greek  orators.* 
Nor  a^  I  unaware  how  great  an  opposition  I  am  raising 
against  myself,§  especially  when  it  is  no  par^  of  my  design'  at 
present  to  coiiijsare  him  uith  Demotitlienes,  for  it  is  not  at  att 
necessary^  since  1  think  tliat  DeijigE^tlieues  ought  to  be  read 
above  all  otb^r  orators,  or  mth^ir  ^^jj^ned  by  lieart.     106.  Of 
their  great  exoelleDMs  I  conaidfT  tbal  mosJt  are  similar  ;  ^dr 
method,  their  order  of  partition,  their  maiinar  of  preparing  the 
minds  of  their  audieace,  their  mode  of  proof,  and,  irs  a  word,    ^ 
everything  that   d^pi:ids   on   inTefiiion.      In   their  ytyie  of  • 
speaking  there  is  some  differenoe  ;  BemosibeTieB  ia  more  com- 


1     -__..._.,„ 

J  +  Lipaiusi  in  kis  rs^iew  of  tm  3tojgipyiMi  de  Tadto^  is  inclined  to 

'  think  that   Te^dtii^  k  here  m(i&nt  ^^bbfim^laii.     Gesa&Ty  aiid  some 


*  Scarcely  anythiDg  h  knn-—  -^  Ti'm,  an^l  not  a  fragnieat  of  his 
work  is  extant.     Tbe  elder  1  *  a  coiitin^tion  of  Tiia  history. 

Plin.  Ep.  iii  6,  a 

*  ■ "     %a?™^ 

other  criticer,  Buppoaed  that  PJiny  the^der  is  the  person  intended. 
What  foUowB  aeems  more  applicable  to  Tiicitus, 

X  I  read  quum^  with  ButtmaDn,  (who  auperic tended  the  cotiilusion 
of  Spaldingfd  edition, )  iostead  of  -ut. 

§  Thig  observation  Qtdntilian  makesy  beoatas©  the  doquence  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  ;adi|iired  for  many  gienerations,  but  Cicero,  in 
Qtdntilian's  time,  was  ont  of  favour  \^th  many,  as  appears  from  the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus.  IJlutarch,  in  his  comparistm  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  makes  Demosthenes  far  superior  to  Cicero.     Tw^ehus, 
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pact,  Cicero  more  verbose;  Demosthenes  argues  more  closely,* 
Cicero  with  a  wider  sweep  ;  Demosthenes  always  attacks  with 
a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  Cicero  often  with  a  weapon  both 
sharp  and  weighty ;  from  Demosthenes  nothing  can  be  taken 
away,  to  Cicero  nothing  can  be  added;  in  the  one  there  is 
more  study,  in  the  other  more  nature.  107.  In  wit,  certainly, 
and  pathos,  two  stimulants  of  the  mind  which  have  great  in- 
fluence in  oratory,  we  have  the  advantage.  Perhaps  the 
custom  of  his  country  did  not  allow  Demosthenes  pathetic 
perorations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  different  genius  of 
the  Latin  tongue  did  not#  grant  to  us  those  beauties  which  the 
Attics  so  much  admire.  In  the  epistolary  style,  indeed,  though 
there  are  letters  written  by  both,  and  in  tiiat  of  dialogue,t  in 
which  Demosthenes  wrote  nothing,  there  is  no  comparison. 
108.  We  muJBt  yield  the  stfperiority,  however,  on,  one  point, 
that  Demosthenes  lived  before  Cicero,  and  made  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  able  orator  that  he  .  was ;  for  Cicero 
appears  to  me,  after  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  to  have  embodied  in  his  style  the  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes," the  copiousness  of  Plato,  and  the  sweetness  of  Iso- 
crates.  109.  Nor  did  he,  by  zealous  effort,  attain  only  what 
waa  excellent  in  each  of  these,  but  drew  most,  or  rather  all 
excellences,  from  himself,  by  the  felicitous  exuberance  of  his 
immortal  genius.  He  does  not,  as  Pindar  I  says>  collect  ram 
water,  hit  overflows  from  a  living  f(mntain,  having  .been 
so  endowed  at  his  birth,  by  the  special  kindness  of  Providence, 
that  in  him  eloquence  might  make  trial  of  her  whole  strength. 
For  who  can  instruct  a  judge  with  more  exactness,  or  excite 
him  with  more  vehemence  ?  What  orator  had  ever  so  pleasing 
a  manner  ?  110.  The  very  points  which  he  wrests  from  you  by 
force,  you  would  think  that  he  gained  from  you  by  entreaty  ; 
and  when  he  carries  away  the  judge  by  bis  impetuosity,  he  yet'^ 
does  not  seem  to  be  hurried  along,  but  imagines  that  he  is 
following  of  his  own  accord.  111.  In  all  that  he  says,  indeed, 
there  is  so  much  authority,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  dissent 

*  ConclAidU  a>8trictiil8^  Condudit  in  syllogitmo,  Le.  retiocatwr,  as 
Bonnellus  rightly  interprets  in  his  index. 

+  Quintilian  alludes  to  Cicero's  treatises*de  Oratore,  Brutus,  and  his 
philosophical  writings,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  in  the  method 
of  dialogue.     SpaMing, 

X  In  some  piece  not  extant. 
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from  him ;  he  does'  not  bring  to  a  cause  the  mere  zeal  ai  an 
advocate,  but  the  support  of  a  witness  or  a  judge ;  and^  at  the ' 
same  time,  all  these  excellences,  a  single  one  of  which  any 
other  man  could  scarcely  attain. witk  the  utmost  exertion,  flow 
from  him  without  effort ;  aird  that  fitream  of  language,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  gleasing  ;to  the  ear,  carries  wiui  it  the 
appearance  of  the  happiest  facility.  112.  It  was  not  without 
justice,  therefore,  that  he  was  said  oy  his  contemporaries  to 
reign  supreme  in  the  cottrte ;  and  he  has  gained  such  esteem 
among  his  posterity,  that  Cicero  is  now  less  the  name  of  a  man 
than  that  of  eloquence  itself.  To  him,  therefore,  let  us  look ; 
let  him  be  kept  in  view  as'  pur  great  example^  and  let  that 
student  know  that  he  has  made  some  progress  to  whom  Cicero 
has  become  an  object  of  admiration.  ^  — 

113.  In  AsiKTDs  PoLLio  there  is  much  invention,  and  the 
greatest  accuraciL;  so  great,  indeed,  that  by  some  it  is  re- 
garded as  excessive ;  and  there  is  ^so  sufficient  method  and 
spirit ;  but  he  is  so  f&r  from  ha\ing  the  pnlish  or  qgrftftaMonAQfl 
of  Cicero,  that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  preceded  him  by  a 
century.  Messala^  again,  is  elegant  and  pftrfipj[<>nniiR.  sind  gives 
proof  as  it  were  in  his  style  of  the  nobleness  of  his  bhth,  but 
is  deficient  in  energy.  114.  As  for  Julius  C^ar,  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  forum,  no  other  of  our  country- 
men would  have  been  named  as  a  rival  to  Cicero.  There  is  in 
him  such  force,  such  perspicuity^  such  fire,  that  he  pyif^ftntly 
spoke  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  foi^yht.  All  these 
qualities,  too,  he  sets  off  with  a  remarkable  elegance  o^  diction, 
of  which  he  was  peculiarly  studious!  115.  In  CiSLiiis  *  there 
is  much  ability,  and  niuch  pleasant  wit,  especially  in  bringing 
an  accusation ;  and  he  was  a  man  worthy  to  have  had  wiser 
thoughts  and  a  longer  life.  I  have  found  some  critics  that 
preferred  Calvus  t  to  all  other  orators;  I  have  found  some  who 
agreedin  opinion  with  Cicero,  J  that  he  had,  by  too  severe  criticism 
on  himself,  diminished  his  natural  energy;  yet  his  language 
is  chaste,  forcible,  correct,  and  often  also  spirited.  But  he  is 
an  imitator  of  ihe  Attics,  and  Ills  untimely  death  was  an  injury 

*  Marcus  Cselius  Rufus,  whom  Cicero  defended  against  the  charge  of 
having  obtained  his  quaestorship  by  bribery.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  art.  Rufus.    Comp.  i.  6,  29. 

t  Caius  Lidnius  Maoer  Calvus,  bom  on  the  same  day  with  Callus ; 
Pliu.  H.  N.  vli.  50.    He  is  often  cited  by  Quintiiian.         t  Brut  a  82. 
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to  him,  if  he  intended  to  add  anything  to  what  he  had  done, 
but  not  if  he  intended  to  take  from  it.  116.  Servius  Sulpi- 
CIU8  *  also,  has  gained  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  not  un- 
deservedly, by  three  speeches.  Cassius  SEYERU8,t  if  he  be 
read  with  judgment,  will  offer  us  mucii  that  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  if,  in  addition  to  his  other  excellences,  he  h^^  givgJ^ 
colouring  and  body  to  ms  language,  he  might  have  been  i;^ked 
among  the  most  eminent  orators.  117.  For  there  is  great 
ability  in  him,  and  extraordinary  power  nf  sflrrj^^m  na  well  as 
abundance  nf  wj^-  ^bnt  hft  ftllowftd  more  intiuence  tr>  his  passion 
than  to  his  judgment ;  and  .besides,  while  his  jokes  are  bitter, 
their  bitterness  often  becomes  ridiculous.  J 

118.  There  have  been  also  many  other  eloquent  speakers, 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize.  Of  those  whom 
I  have  seen,  Do^ifpTns  ^^f.r  and  Jgijus  Africanus  were  by 
far  the  most  eminent.  Domitius  deserved  the  preference  for 
skilly  and  for  his  general  manner  of  speaking,  and  we  need  not 
fear  to  rank  him  with  the  ancient  orators.  AMcanil&Jiad 
more  animation,  but  was  too  fastidious  in  the  choice  pf  hia 
words.  tedJQ^s.  at  times,  in  his^jhraseology^  and  too  lavish 

in  tl^g.  ^fjQ  of  mfitaphQfa> 

There  were  also  men  of  ability  in  recent  times.  119.JCBA* 
cHALus  §  was  generally  elevated,  and  sufficiently  perspicuous : 
and  we  might  liave  supposed  that  he  aimed  at  the  highest 
excellence ;  yet  he  was  greater  when  heard  than  when  read  ; 
for  he  had  such  a  fine  tone  of  voice  as  I  never  knew  in  any  other 
person,  a  delivery  that  would  have  sufficed  for  the  stage, 
gracefulness  of  action,  and  every  external  advantage  even  to 
excess.  Vibius  Crispus  ||  was  succinct  and  agreeable  in  his 
style^and  naturally  qualified  to  please ;  but  he  was  tetter  in 

*  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus.  One  of  the  speeches  to  which  Quintilian 
alludes  was  for  Licipius  Mursena,  who  was  accused  of  bribery ;  another 
was  for  or  against  Aufidia ;  see  sect.  22. 

+  He  lived  iu  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  For  some 
remarks  on  his  style,  see  the  Dialogue  de  Orat.  c.  19  and  26. 

t  Frequenter  amaritudo  ipsa  ridicula  est.]  Spalding  thinks  that 
amarUudo  is  to  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  but  he  appears  to  be  quite 
mistaken. 

§  Galerius  Trachalus ;  he  was  consul  with  Silius  Italicus,  A.D.  68. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Quintilian.     See  especially  xi.  5,  5. 

[I  A  contemporary  of  Quintilian;  he  is  mentioned  three  or  four 
times  by  Tacitus.  His  style  was  elegant  and  agreeable ;  see  Quint,  v. 
13,  48. 
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pleadJDfif  private  than  pi^bliy  cauaea.  120.  If  longer  life  had 
been  granted  to  Julius  Secundus,^  his  name  as  an  orator 
would  doubtless  have  been  highly  renowned  among  posterity ; 
for  he  would  have  added,  and  was  indeed  continually  adding, 
whatever  was  wanting  to  his  other  excellences  ;  and  what  he 
wanted  was,  to  be  more  energetic  in  debate,  and  to  turn  his ' 
attention  more  frequently  from  his  delivery  to  his  matter. 

121.  But  even  though  cut  off  prematurely,  he  claims  a  high 
place  for  himself;  such  is  his  eloquence,  such  his  gracefulness 
in  expressing  whatever  he  pleased ;  such  is  the  perspicuity. 
smoothness,  and  attraction  of  his  dtyle ;  such  his  felicity  in  the 
use  of  words,  even  those  ttat  are  pressed  into  his  service  ;  smd 
such  his  force  of  expression  in  some  that  he  boldly  hazarded. 

122.  But  they  who  shall  write  of  orators  after  me,  will  have 
ample  reason  for  praising  those  that  are  now  at  the  height  of 
reputation ;  for  there  are  in  the  present  day  men  of  eminent 
ability  by  whom  the  forum  is  highly  adorned.  Our  finished 
advocates  rival  the  ancients,  and  tie  efforts  of  our  youth, 
aiming  at  the  highest  excellence,  imitate  them  and  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  y 

123.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  who  have  written 
onj?Ji|fiaflpia^in  which  department  Roman  literature  has  as 
vet  produce^  but  f^w  ftlngnftnt  writftrs.  Yftt  f^TinKT^.  who 
distinguishes  himself  on  all  Bubjects,  stands  forth  in  this  as 
"*  ri'7^  tft  Plf^?  But  Bjfflffig»t  a  noble  writer,  and  of  more 
excellence  in  philosophy  than  in  oratory,  has  ably  supported 
the  weight  of  such  subjects ;  for  his  reader  may  feel  sure  that 
he  says  wh<\t  ^?  thJll^"  1^4.  Cornelius  Celsus,!  too,  has 
written  no  small  number  of  works,  following  in  the  track  of 
the  Sextii,§  and  not  without  grace  and  elegance.     Among  the 

*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  hiifi  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  Quin- 
tilian  and  from  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  c.  2. 

t  The  conspirator  against  Caesar.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
treatises,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  Acad.  L  3,  and  Fin.  i.  3. 

t  The  well-known  writer  on  medicine.  He  composed  treatises  on 
various  other  subjects.  See  xii.  11,  24,  where  Quintilian  calls  him 
mediocri  vir  ingenio.  He  mentions  him  also  in  several  other  places,  but 
generally  with  little  respect  for  his  opinions  on  rhetorical  subjects. 

§  "  There  were  two  Sextii,  Quintus  Sextius  the  father,  who  refused 
the  latus  da/vus  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  son,  who, 
St.  Jerome  says,  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  several  times  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  his  Epistles  and  books  de  Irdy 
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Stoics,  'P^ANGus*  maybe  read  with  profit,  from  the  know 
Iftflgft  vrh\rh  hft  (jjapiavs  Of  ius  sublect.  Among  the  Epica- 
reans  Gatius  t  is  a  light,  but  not  unpleasing  author. 

125.  Ul  SENECA  1  iiave  purposely  delayecl  to  speak,  in 
reference  to  any  department  of  eloquence,  on  account  of  a  false 
report  that  has  been  circulated  respecting  me,  from  which  I  was 
supposed  to  condemn  and  even  to  hate  him.  This  happened 
to  me  while  I  was  striving  to  bring  back  our  style  of  speaking, 
which  was  spoiled  and  enervated  by  every  kind  of  fault,  to  a 
more  severe  standard  ctf  taste.  126.  At  that  time  Seneca  was 
almost  the  only  writer  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  I  was  not 
desirous,  for  my  own,  part,  to  set  him  aside  altogether,  but  I 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  preferred  to  those  better  authors 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  attack, J  since,  being  conscious  that 
he  had  adopted  a  different  style  from  theirs,  he  distrusted  his 
power  of  pleasing  those  by  whom  they  were  admired.  But 
his  partisans  rather  admired  than  succeeded  in  imitating  him, 
and  fell  as  fer  below  him  as  he  had  fallen  below  the  older 
writers.  127.  Yet  it  had  been  desirable  that  his  followers  should 
have  been  equal  to  him,  or  at  least  have  made  near  approaches 
to  him ;  but  he  attracted  them  only  by  his  faults,  and  each 
of  them  set  himself  to  copyxin  him  what  he  could ;  and  then, 
when  they  began  to  boast  that  they  wrote  like  him,  they 
brought  dishonour  on  his  name.  128.  Still  he  had  many  and 
great  merits  ;  a  ready  and  fertile  wit,  extraordinary  applica- 
tion, and  extensive  knowledge  on  various  subjects,  though  he 
was  sometimes  deceived  by  those  whom  he  had  employed  to 
make  researches  for  him.  129.  He  has  written  on  almost 
every  department  of  learning ;  for  there  are  orations  of  his, 
and  poems,  and  letters,  -and  dialogues,  in  circulation.     In 

and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Naturales  QucBStiones"  Nic. 
Faber  ad  Senec.  Controv.  lib.  ii.  prsef.  See  also  Fabricius,  Bib.  Gr.  ed. 
Harl.  vol.  i.  p.  870.    Spalding. 

*  What  PlancuB  this  was,  is  uncertain.  Some  copies  have  PUmtus. 
The  reader  may  consult  Gesner's  Index,  and  Spalding's  VaricB  Lectiones. 

f  He  with  whose  spectra,  the  ddola  of  Epicurus,  Cicero  makes 
merry,  ad  Div.  xv.  16,  19.     Gesner. 

t  The  same  charge  is  brought  against  Seneca,  remarks  Spalding,  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  xii.  12.  None  of  these  attacks  on  other  authors  are 
found  in  those  parts  of  Seneca's  writings  that  are  left  to  us.  See  Fabr. 
Bibl.  Lat.  ed.  Em.  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  He  has  some  observations  on  the 
injudicious  imitators  of  Sallust,  Ep.  114.  Perhaps  Quintilian  alludes, 
also,  to  Seneca's  conversation. 
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philosophy  he  was  not  sufficiently  <iccurate,  though  an  admi- 
rahle  assailant  of  vices.  There  are  many  bright  thoughts  in 
him,  and  much  that  may  be  read  for  moral  improvement,  but 
most  of  his  phraseology  is  in  a  vitiated  taste,  and  most  hurt- 
ful to  students  for  the  very  reason  that  it  abounds  ^in  pleas- 
ing faults.  130.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  written  from  his 
own  mind,  and  under  the  control  of  another  person's  judg- 
ment ;  for  if  he  had  rejected  some  of  his  thoughts,  if  he  had  not 
fixed  his  affections  on  small  beauties,*  if  he  had  not  been  in 
love  with  everything  that  he  conceived,  if  he  had  not  weak- 
ened the  force  of  his  matter  by  petty  attempts  at  sententious- 
ness,  he  would  have  been  honoured  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  the  admiration  of  boys. 
131.  Yet,  such  as  he  is,  he  ought  to  be  read  by  those  whose 
judgment  is  matured,  and  whose  minds  h^ve  been  strength- 
ened by  a  severer  manner  of  writing,  if  with  no  other  object 
than  that  the  reader  may  exercise  his  judgment  for  and 
against  him ;  for,  as  I  said,  there  is  much  in  him  worthy  of 
approval,  and  much  deserving  of  admiration ;  only  it  must  be 
our  care  to  choose  judiciously,  as  I  wish  that  he  himself  had 
done,  since  natural  powers  that  could  accomplish  whatever 
they  pleased,  were  worthy  of  having  better  objects  to  accom- , 
plish.  / 


CHAPTER  11. 


Of  imitation ;  necesgity  of  it,  and  remwrks  upon  it,  §  1 — 13.  Not 
every  quality,  even  in  eminent  authors,  is  to  be  imitated ;  necessity 
of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  models  for  imitation,  14—21.  We 
are  not  to  imitate  one  author  only,  22—26.  Not  to  imitate  style 
only,  27,  28. 

1.  From  these  authors,  and  others  worthy  to  be  read,  a  K 
stock  of  words,  a. variety  of  figures,  and  the  art  of  composition,  \ 

♦  iSt|><M*ttm  wm  €(nicwpi$ia..]  These  words  have  troubled  the  com- 
mentators. Oesner  and  others  omit  the  non  ;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  Buttmann  justly  observes  that  it  must  at  any  rate  be 
retained.  In  explaining  the  passage,  he  makes  parum  equivalent  to  an 
accusative  after  concuptaset^  and  gives  it  the  signification  of  id  iptum 
quod  wm  at  satii,  quod  est  eonU  et  nUnutum  ;  ea  qtuB  minus  tetmia  et 
infra  dignitatem  rerum  posUa  sunt. 
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must  be  acquired ;  and  oiir  minds  must  be  directed  to  the 
imitation  of  all  their  excellences ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  great  portion  of  art  consists  in  imitation,  since,  though 
.  to  invent  was  first  in  order  of  time,  and  holds  the  first  place 
in  merit,  yet  it  is  of  advantage  to  copy  what  has  been  invented 
with  success,  2.  Indeed  the  whole  conduct  of  hfe  is  based  on 
—the  desire  of  doing  ourselves  that  which  we  approve  in  others.* 
Thus  boys  follow  the  traces  of  letters  in  order  to  acquire  skill 
in  writing ;  thus  musicians  follow  the  voice  of  their  teachers, 
painters  look  for  models  to  the  works  of  preceding  painters, 
and  farmers  adopt  the  system  of  culture  approved  by  experi- 
ence. We  see,  in  short,  that  the  beginnings  of  every  kind  of 
study  are  formed  in  accordance  with  some  prescribed  rule. 
1 3.  We  must,  indeed,  be  either  like  or  unlike  those  who  excel ; 
land  nature  rarely  forms  one  like,  though  imitation  does  so 
\frequently.  TBut  the  very  circumstance  that  renders  the  study 
of  alFsubjects  so  much  more  easy  to  us,  than  it  was  to  those 
who  had  nothing  to  imitate,  will  prove  a  disadvantage  to  us, 
unless  it  be  turned  to  account  with  caution  and  judgment. 
^  4.  Undoubtedly,  then,  imitation  is  not  sufficient  of  itself,  if 
/for  no  other  reason  than  that  It  is  the  mark  of  an  indolent 
[nature  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  invented  by  others. 
^  jFor  what  would  have  been  the  case,  if,  in  those  times  which 
io^,  i^^^^  without  any  models,  mankind  had  thought  that  they 
I  f^^  were  not  to  execute  or  imagine  anything  but  what  they 
already  knew  ?  Assuredly  nothing  would  have  been  invented. 
5.  Why  then  is  it^nlawful  for  anything  to  be  devised  by  lis 
which  did  not  exist  before  ?  Were  our  rude  forefathers  led, 
by  the  mere  natural  force  of  intellect,  to  the  discovery  of  so 
many  things,  and  shall  not  we  be  roused  to  inquiry  by  the 
certain  knowledge  which  we  possess  that  those  who  sought, 
found  ?  6.  When  those  who  had  no  master  in  any  subject, 
have  transmitted  so  msuiy  discoveries  to  posterity,  shfidl  not  the 
experience  which  we  have  in  some  things  assist  us  to  bring  to 
light  others,  or  shall  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  derive  from 
other  men's  bounty,  as  some  painters  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
to  know  how  to  copy  a  picture  by  means  of  compasses  and 
lines  ? 

7.  It  is  dishonourable  even  to  rest  satisfied  with  simply 

*  We  might  suppose  that  this  sentence  suggested  to  Adam  Smith 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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equalling  what  we  imitate.  For  what  would  have  been  the 
case,  again,  if  no  one  had  accomplished  more  than  he  whom 
he  copied  ?  We  should  have  nothing  in  poetry  superior  to 
Livius  Andronicus,  nothing  in  histoiy  better  than  the 
Annals  of  the  Pontiffs ;  we  should  still  sail  on  rafts ;  there 
would  be  no  painting  but  that  of  tracing  the  outfines  of  the 
shadow  which  bodies  cast  in  the  sunshine.*  8.  If  we  take 
a  view  of  all  arts,  no  one  can  be  found  exactly  as  it  was  when 
it  was  invented ;  no  one  that  has  confined  itself  within  its 
original  limits ;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  to  convict  our  own 
times,  beyond  all  others,  of  this  unhappy  deficiency,  and  to 
consider  that  now  at  last  nothing  improves;  for  certainly 
nothing  does  improve  by  imitation  only.  9.  But  if  it  is  not 
allowable  to  add  to  what  hag  preceded  us,  how  can  we  ever 
hopejto_8fifiL  a  complete  orator,  when  among  those,  whom  we 
have  hitherto  recognized  as  the  greatest,  no  one  has  been 
found  in  whom  there  is  not  something  defective  or  censurable  ? 
Even  those  who  do  not  aim  at  the  highest  excellence,  should 
rather  try^to  excel,  ^an  merely  follow,  their  predecessors; 
for  he  who  ^rakes^it  his  object  to  get  before  another,  will  |  \J 
possibly,  if  he  does  not  go  by  him,  get  abreast  of  him.  10.  But 
assuredly  no  one  will  come  up  with  him  in  whose  steps  he 
thinks  that  he  must  tread,  for  he  who  follows  another  must  of 
necessity  always  be  behind  him.  Besides,  it  is  generally 
easier  to  do  more,  than  to  do  precisely  the  same ;  since  exact 
likeness  is  a/ctended  with  such  difficulty  that  not  even  nature 
herself  h^jr^ucceeded  in  contriving  that  the  simplest  objects,'!' 
and  siK^  as  niay  be  thought  most  alike,  shall  not  be  distin- 
guiohed  by  some  perceptible  difference.  11.  Moreover,^ 
everything  that  is  the  resemblance  of  something  else,  must 
necessarily  be  inferior  to  that  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  as  the 
shadow  to  the  substance,  the  portrait  to  the  natural  face,  and 
the  acting  of  the  player  to  the  real  feeling.  ^  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  oratorical  composition ;  for  in  the  origi- 
nals, which  we  take  for  our  models,  there  is  nature  and  real 
power,  while  every  imitation,  on  the  contrary,  is  something 

*  That  such  delineation  was  the  origin  of  painting  every  one  asserts  ; 
who  first  practised  it,  no  one  tells  us.  8ee  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxv.  3 ; 
Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ,  p.  59  ed.  Dechair.     Qemer. 

t  Res  aimplicissimce.']  That  is,  those  among  which  the  least  variety  is 
found ;  those  which  we  must  not  expect  to  be  much  distinguished  one 
from  another ;  as  blades  of  grass  and  leaves.    Spalding, 
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counterfeit,  and  seems  adapted  to  an  object  not  its  own. 
12.  Hence  it  happens  that  declamations  have  less  spirit  and 
force  than  actual  pleadings,  because  in  one  the  subject  is  real, 
in  the  other  fictitious,  fin  addition  to  all  this,  whatevet 
X^cellences  are  most  remarkable  in  an  orator,  are  inimitable* 
as  natural  talent,  invention,  energy,  easiness  of  manner,  and 
whatever  cannot  be  taught  by  art.  13.  In  consequence,  many 
students,  when  they  have  selected  certain  words,  or  acquired  a 
certain  rhythm  of  composition,  from  any  orator's  speeches,  think 
that  what  they  have  read  is  admirably  represented  in  their  own 
sentences ;  though  words  fedl  into  desuetude,  or  come  into  use, . 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  that  the  most  certain . 
rule  for  their  use  is  found  in  custom,  and  they  are  not  in  * 
theur  own  nature  either  good  or  bad,  (for  in  themselves  they 
are  only  sounds,)  but  just  as  they  are  suitably  and  properly 
applied,  or  otherwise;  and  when  our  composition  is  best 
adapted  to  our  subject,  it  becomes  most  pleasing  from  its 
variety. 

14.  Everything,  therefore,  relating  to  this  department  of 
study,  is  to  be  considered  with  the  nicest  judgment.     Firet  of 

«all,  we  must  be  cautious  as  to  the  authors  whom  we  would. 
I  j  imitatejnroir  mSox  hft^fi  IBfifiilJlesirpus^Jto  jesg^  worst 

I  and' most  faulty  originals. .  In  the  next  place,  we  must  ex-; 
aisinr  What  there  is  in  the  authors  whom  we  have  chosen  for 
models,  that  we  should  set  ourselves  to  attain,  for  even  inj 
great  writers  there  occur  faulty  passages  and  bleviishes,  which< 
have  been  censured  by  the  learned  in  their  remfitrjks  on  on^* 
another;  and  I  wish  that  our  youth  would  improve  zn  their: 

II  oratory  by  imitating  what  is   good,   as   much  as  they,  are-: 
H  deteriorated  in  it  by  copying  what  is  bad. 

15.  Nor  let  those  who  have  sufficient  judgment  for  avoiding 
faults,  be  satisfied  with  forming  a  semblance,  a  mere  cuticle, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  excellence,  or  rather  one  of 
those  images  of  Epicurus,*  which  he  says  are  perpetually 
flying  off  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  16.  This,  however,  'm 
the  fate  of  those  who,  having  no  thorough  insight  into  the 
merits  of  a  style,  adapt  their  manner,  as  it  were,  to  the  first 
aspect  of  it ;  and  even  when  their  imitation  proves  most  suc- 
cessful, and  when  they  differ  but  little  from  their  original 
author,  in  language  and  harmony,  they  yet  never  fully  attain 
to  his  force  or  fertility  of  language,  but  commonly  degenerate 

•  See  Lucret.  iy.  48.    Aul.  Gell.  v.  16.     Cic.  Ep.  ad  Div.  xv.  16,  19. 
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into  something  worse,  lay  hold  on  such  defects  as  border  on 
excellences,  and  become  tnmid  instead  of  great,  weak  instead 
of  concise,  rash  instead  of  bold,  licentious  instead  of  ex- 
uberant, tripping  instead  of  dignified,  careless  instead  of 
simple.  17.  Accordingly,  those  who  have  produced  something 
dry  and  inane,  in  a  rough  and  inelegant  dress,  fetncy  them- 
selves  equal  to  the  ancients ;  those  who  reject  embellishment 
of  language  or  thought,  compare  themselves,  forsooth,  to  the 
Attic  writers ;  those  who  become  obscure  by  curtailing  their 
periods,  excel  Sallust  and  Thucydides ;  the  diy  and  jejune  rival 
Pollio ;  and  the  dull  and  languid,  if  they  but  express  them- 
selves in  a  bng  period,  declare  that  Cicero  would  have  spoken 
just  like  themselves.  18.  I  have  known  some,  indeed,  who 
'  thought  that  they  had  admirably  represented  the  divine  orator's 
manner  in  their  speeches,  when  they  had  put  at  the  end  of  a 
period  e8$e  videcUur*  The  first  consideration,  therefore,  for 
the  student,  is,  that  he  should  understand  what  he  proposes  to 
irmtate,  and  have  a  thorough  conception  Mohy  it  is  excellent, 

19.  Next,  in  entering  on  his  task,  let  him  consult  his  own 
powers,  (for  some  things  are  inimitable  by  those  whose  natural 
weakness  is  not  sufficient  for  attaining  them,  or  whose  natural 
inclination  is  repugnant  to  them,}  lest  he  who  has  but  a  feeble 
capacity,  should  attempt  only  what  is  arduous  and  rou^  or 
lest  he  who  has  great  but  rude  talent,  should  waste  his 
strength 'in  the  study,  of  refinement,  and  fail  of  attaining  the 
el^ance  of  which  be  is  desirous;  for  nothing  is  more  im- 
;^mceful  than  to  treat  of  delicate  subjects  with  harshness.  20. 
I  did  not  suj^oee,  indeed,  that  by  the  master  whom  I  instructed 
in  my  second  book,t  those  things  only  were  to  be  taught,  to 
which  he  might  see  his  pupils  severally  adapted  by  nature ;  he 
ought  to  improve  whatever  good  qualities  he  finds  in  them  ;  to 
supply,  as  fer  as  he  can,  what  is  deficient;  to  correct  some 
things  and  to  alter  others ;  for  he  is  the  director  and  regulator 
of  the  minds  of  others ;  to  mould  his  own  nature  may  be 
more  difficult.  21.  But  not  even  such  a  teacher,  however  he 
may  wish  everything  that  is  right  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
excellence  in  his  pupils,  will  labour  to  any  purpose  in  that  to 
which  he  shaH  see  that  nature  is  opposed. 

There  is  another  thing  also  to  be  avoided,  a  matter  in  which 
many  err ;  we  must  not  suppose  that  poets  and  historians  are 
♦  IX.  4,  73.  "*  r  t  C.  8. 
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to  be  the  objects  of  our  imitation  in  oratorical  composition,  or 
orators  and  declaimers  in  poetry  or  history.  22.  Every  species 
of  writi^  has  its  own  prescribed  law;  each  its  own  appro- 
priate dress ;  for  comedy  does  not  strut  in  tragic  buskins,  nor 
does  tragedy  step  along  in  the  slipper  of  comefdy :  yet  all  elo- 

^^uence  has  something  in  common;  and  let  us  look  on  that 
which  is  common  as  what  we  must  imitate.  23.  On  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  one  particular  kind  of  style,  there 
generally  attends  this  inconvenience,  that  if,  for  example,  the 
roughness  of  some  writer  has  taken  their  fancy,  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  it  in  pleading  those  causes  which  are  of  a 
quiet  and  subdued  nature ;  or  if  a  simple  and  pleasing  manner 
has  attracted  them,  they  become  unequal  to  the  weight  of  their 
subject  in  complex  and  difficult  causes ;  when  not  only 
the  nature  of  one  csCuse  is  different  from  that  of  another,  but 
the  nature  of  one  part  of  a  cause  differs  from  that  of  another 
part,  and  some  portions  are  to  be  delivered  gently,  others 
roughly,  some  in  a  vehement,  others  in  an  easy  tone,  some  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  the  hearer,  others  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cite his  feelings;  all  which  require  a  different  and  distinct 
style.  24.  I  should  not,  therefore,  advise  a  student  to  devote 
•himself  entirely  to  any  particular  author,  so  as  to  imitate  him 
in  all  respects.  Of  all  the  Greek  orators  Demosthenes  is  by 
far  the  most  excellent;  yet  others,  on  some  occasions,  may 
have  expressed  themselves  better;  and  Ke  himself  has  ex- 
pressed many  things  better  on  some  occasions  than  on  others. 
But  he  who  deserves  to  be  imitated  most,  is  not  therefore  the 
only  author  to  be  imitated.  25.  "What  then?"  the  reader 
may  ask,  "is  it  not  sufficient  to  speak  on  every  subject  as 

.  Cicero  spoke  ?"  To  me,  assuredly,  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  I 
could  attain  all  his  excellences.  Yet  what  disadvantage  would 
it  be  to  assume,  on  some  occasions,  the  enei^y  of  Caesar,  the 
asperity  of  Caelius,  the  accuracy  of  PoUio,  the  judgment  of 
Calvus?  26.  For  besides  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  judicious 
student  to  make,  if  he  can,  whatever  is  excellent  in  each 
author  his  own,  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  if,  in  a  matter 
of  such  difficulty  as  imitation,  we  fix  our  attention  only  on  one 
author,  scarcely  any  one  portion  of  his  excellence  will  allow  us 
to  become  masters  of  it.  Accordingly,  since  it  is  almost 
denied  to  human  ability  to  copy  fully  the  pattern  which  we 
have  chosen,  let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  excellences  of 
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several,  that  different  qualities  from  different  writers  may  fix 
themselves  in  our  minds,  and  that  we  may  adopt,  for  any  sub- 
ject, the  style  which  is  most  suitable  to  it.  • 

27.  But  let  imitation  (for  I  must  frequently  repeat  the 
same  precept*)  not  be  confined  merely  to  words.  We  ought 
to  contemplate  what  propriety  was  observed  by  those  great 
men,t  with  regard  to  things  and  persons ;  what  judgment, 
what  arrangement,  and  how  everything,  even  what  seems 
intended  only  to  please,  was  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
success  in  their  cause.  Let  us  notice  what  is  done  in  their 
exordium ;  how  skilful  and  varied  is  their  statement  of  facts ; 
how  great  is  their  ability  in  proving  and  refuting ;  how  con- 
summate was  their  skill  in  exciting  every  species  of  emotion  ; 
and  how  even  the  applause  which  they  gained  from  the  public 
was  turned  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause ;  applause  which 
is  most  honourable  when  it  follows  unsolicited,  not  when  it  is 
anxiously  courted.  If  we  gain  a  thorough  conception  of  all 
these  matters,  we  shall  then  be  such  imitators  as  we  ought  to 
be.  28.  But  he  who  shall  add  to  these  borrowed  qualities 
excellences  of  his  own,  so  as  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  his 
models,  and  to  retrench  what  is  redundant,  will  be  the  com- 
plete orator  whom  we  desire  to  see ;  and  such  an  orator  ought 
now  surely  to  be  formed,  when  so  many  more  examples  of 
eloquence  exist  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  considered  the  best  orators ;  for  to  them  will  belong  the 
praise,  not  only  of  surpassing  those  who  preceded  them,  but  of 
instructing  those  who  foDowed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


/ 


Of  writing ;  utility  of  it,  §  1 — 4.  How,  and  what,  we  should  write ; 
necessity  of  correction,  6—14.  Judicious  exercise  requisite,  15 — 
18.  Objections  to  dictation,  19 — 21.  A  retired  place  desirable 
for  composition ;  of  writing  at  night,  22 — 27.  But  retirement 
cannot  always  be  secured,  and  we  must  do  our  best  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  28—30.  Further  remarks,  31 
—33. 

] .  Such,  then,  are  the  means  of  improvement  to  be  derived 
♦  Comp.  sect.  13, 16.        f  Who  are  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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from  external  sources.  But  of  those  which  we  must  secure 
for  ourselves,  practice  in  writing,  which  is  attended  with  the 
most  Ubour,  is  attended  also  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Nor  has  Cicero  without  reason  called  the  pen  the  best  modeller 
>  and  teacher  of  eloi^uence ;  and  by  putting  that  opinion  into  the 
mouth  of  Lucius  Grassus,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  character  of 
the  Orator,*  he  has  united  his  own  judgment  to  the  authority 
of  that  eminent  speaker. 
-^  y  2.  We  must  write,  therefore,  as  carefully,  and  as  much,  as  we 
can ;  for  as  the  ground,  by  being  due  to  a  great  depth,  becomes 
more  fitted  for  fructifying  and  nourishing  seeds,  so  improvement 
of  the  mind,  acquired  from  more  than  mere  superficial  cultiva- 
tion, pours  forth  the  fruits  of  study  in  richer  abundance,  and 
retains  them  with  greater  fidehty.  For  without  this  precau- 
tion,t  the  very  faculty  of  speaking  extempore  will  but  furnish 
i^  with  empty  loquacity,  and  words  bom  on  the  lips.J  3.  In 
writing  are  Uie  roots,  in  writing  are  the  foundations  of 
eloquence  ;  by  writing  resources  are  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
sacred  repository,  whence  they  may  be  drawn  iorth,  for  sudden 
emergencies,  or  as  circumstances  require.  Let  vis  above' ail 
things  get  strength,  which  may  suffice  for  the  labour  of  our 
contests,  and  may  not  be  exhausted  by  use.  4.  Nature  has 
herself  appointed  that  nothing  great  is  to  be  accomplished 
quickly,  and  has  ordained  that  difficulty  should  precede  every 
work  of  excellence  ;§  and  she  has  even  made  it  a  law  with 

•  De  Orat.  i.  83. 

f  Sine  hac  ctmscientid.']  Hcbc  amscientia  is  nothing  else  but  hviua  rei 
conscientia;  and  Tuec  res  is  inawmptut  in  scribendo  labor.  He  only, 
who,  while  he  speaks  extempore,  can  support  himself  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  previously  written  much  for  the  sake  of  exercise, 
will  stand  forth  to  plead  with  self-respect  and  without  inconsiderateness. 
SpcUdiTig,  "  Nisi  quis  sibi  conscius  sit  se  multum  in  scribendo  laborem 
insumpsisse."  RoUin,  G^sner  would  read  constantid,  by  which  the 
passage  would  surely  not  be  improved.  I  cannot  say  that  "  precau- 
tion," which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  is  a  translation  of  conscientia, 
but  I  have  borrowed  it,  as  a  pretty  feiir  equivalent  for  it,  from  Gredoyn*s 
version  of  the  passage  :  "  Si  notre  propre  conscience  ne  nous  r^pond  de 
cette  precaution." 

t  In  labris  nascentia.]  Not  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  under- 
standing. 

§  In  allusion,  probably,  to  the  line  of  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di  L  287, 
Trig  o'  dptrrig  idp&ra  9soi  vpowdpoiOtv  iBrfKav. 
Where  Virtue  dwells,  the  gods  have  plac'd  before 
The  dropping  sweat  that  springs  from  ev'ry  ^ ore.    EUon. 
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regard  to  gestation,  that  the  larger  animals  are  retained  longer 
in  the  womh  of  the  parent. 

5.  But  as  two  questions  arise  from  this  subject,  howy  and 
what,  we  ought  principally  to  write,  I  shall  consider  them  both 
in  this  order.  Let  our  pen  be  at  first  slow,  provided  that  it  be 
.accurate.  Let  us  search  for  what  is  best,  and  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  readily  pleased  with  whatever  presents  itself ;  let 
judgment  be  applied  to  our  thoughts,  jand  skill  in  arrangement 
to  such  of  them  as  the  judgment  sanctions ;  for  we  must  make 
a  selection  from  our  thoughts  and  words,  and  the  weight  of 
each  must  be  carefully  estimated ;  and  then  must  foDow  the 
art  of  collocation,  and  the  rhythm  of  our  phrases  must  be  tried 
in  every  possible  way,  since  any  word  must  not  take  its  position 
just  as  it  offers  itself.  6.  That  we  may  acquire  this  accomplish- 
ment with  the  more  precision,  we  must  frequently  repeat  the  last 
words  of  what  we  have  just  written  ;  for  besides  that  by  this 
means  what  follows  is  better  connected  with  what  precedes, 
the  ardour  of  thought,  which  has  cooled  by  the  delay  of  writing, 
recovers  its  strength  anew,  and,  by  going  again  over  the 
ground,  acquires  new  force ;  as  is  the  case,  we  see,  in  a  contest 
at  leaping ;  men  run  over  a  certain  portion  of  ground  that  they 
may  take  a  longer  spring,  and  be  carried  with  the  utmost 
velocity  to  the  other  part  on  which  they  aim  at  alighting  ;  as 
in  hurling  a  javelin,  too,  we  draw  back  the  arm ;  and,  when 
going  to  shoot  an  arrow,  we  pull  back  the  bowstring.  7.  At 
times,  however,  if  a  gale  bear  us  on,  we  may  spread  our  sails 
to  it,  provided  that  die  licence  which  we  allow  ourselves  does 
not  lead  us  astray ;  for  all  our  thoughts  please  us  at  the  time  , 
of  their  birth;  otherwise  they  woidd  not  be  committed  to 
writing.  But  let  us  have  recourse  to  our  judgment,  and  revise 
the  fruit  of  our  facility,  which  is  always  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  8.  Thus  we  learn  that  Sallust  wrote ;  and  his 
labour,  indeed,  is  shown  in  his  productions.  That  Virgil 
wrote  very  few  verses  in  a  day  Varus  bears  testimony.*  9.  With 
the  speaker,  indeed,  the  case  is  different;  and  I,  therefore, 
enjoin  this  delay  and  solicitude  only  at  the  commencement  of 
his  course ;  for  we  must  make  it  first  of  all  our  object,  and 
must  attain  that  object,  to  write  as  well  as  we  can ;  practice 
will  bring  celerity ;  thoughts,  by  degrees,  will  present  them- 

♦  See  Aul.  Qell.  xvii.  10,  where  it  is  related  that  Virgil  used  to  aay 
of  himself,  that  he  licked  his  verses  into  shape  as  bears  Uck  their  cubs. 
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selves  with  greater  readiness,  words  will  correspond  to  them, 
and  suitable  arrangement  will  follow;  and  everything,  in  a 
word,  as  in  a  well  ordered  household,  will  be  ready  for  service, 
f  10.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  this ;  that  by  writing 
quickly  we  are  not  brought  to  write  well,  but  that  by  writing 
well  we  are  brought  to  write  quickly.  But  after  this  facility 
has  been  attained,  we  must  then,  most  of  all,  take  care  to  stop 
and  look  before  us,  and  restrain  our  high-mettled  steeds  with 
the  curb  ;  a  restraint  which  will  not  so  much  retard  us,  as  give 
us  new  spirit  to  proceed. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  think  that  those,  who  have 
acquired  some  power  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  should  be  chained 
down  to  the  unhappy  task  of  perpetually  finding  fault  with 
themselves.  1 1 .  For  how  could  he  perform  his  duty  to  the  public, 
who  should  waste  his  life  in  polishing  every  portion  of  his 
pleadings  ?  But  there  are  some  whom  nothing  ever  satisfies ; 
who  wish  to  alter  everything,  and  to  express  everything  in  a 
different  form  from  that  in  which  it  fir^  occurs  to  them. 
Some,  again,  there  are,  who,  distrustful  6f  themselves,  and 
paying  an  ill  compliment  to  their  own  powers,  think  that 
accuracy  in  writing  means  to  create  for  tiaemselves  extraor- 
dinary difficulties.  12.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  say  which  I 
regard  as  more  in  the  wrong,  those  whom  everything  that 
they  produce,  or  those  whom  nothing  that  they  produce, 
pleases ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  even  with  young  men  of  talent, 
that  they  wear  themselves  away  with  useless  labour,  and  sink 
into  silence  from  too  much  anxiety  to  speak  well.  In  regard 
to  this  subject,  I  remember  that  Julius  Secundus,*  a  contem- 
porary of  mine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  dearly  beloved  by  me,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  of  endless  labour,  men- 
tioned to  me  something  that  had  been  told  him  bv  his*uncle.  ' 
13.  This  uncle  was  JuHus  Florus,t  the  most  celebrated  man 
for  eloquence  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  (for  it  was  Qiere  that 
he  practised  it,)  and,  in  other  respects,  an  orator  to  be  ranked 
mth  few,  and  worthy  of  his  relationship  to  Secundus.  He, 
happening  one  day  to  observe  that  Secundus,  while  he  was 
still  working  at  school,  was  looking  dejected,  asked  him  what 
was  the  reason  of  his  brow  being  so  overcast.     14.  The  youth 

*  C.  1,  sect.  120. 

+  Spalding  supposes  this  to  be  the  Julius  Florus  to  whom  Horace 
addresses  the  third  epistle  of  his  first  book. 
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used  no  concealment,  but  told  him  that  that  was  the  third  day  , 
that  he  had  been  vainly  endeayouring,  with  his  utmost  efforts, 
to  find  an  exordium  for  a  subject  on  which  he  ha3  to  write  ; 
whence  not  only  grief  had  affected  him  in  respect  to  the  present 
occasion,  but  despair  in  regard  to  the  time  to  come.  Florus 
immediately  repUed  with  a  smile,  Do  you  wish  to  write  better 
than  you  can?  15.  Such  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  speak  with  as  much  ability  as  we 
can,  but  we  must  speak  according  to  our  abihty.  For  im- 
provement there  is  need  of  application,  but  not  of  vexation 
with  ourselves.  v> 

/  But  to  enable  us  to  write  more,  and  more  readily,  no^T"^ 
practice  only  will  assist,  (and  in  practice  there  is  doubtless 
great  effect,)  but  also  method,  if  we  do  not,  lolling  at  our  ease, 
looking  at  the  ceiling,  and  trying  to  kindle  our  invention  by 
muttering  to  ourselves,*  wait  for  what  may  present  itself,  but, 
observing  what  the  subject  requires,  what  becomes  the  cha- 
racter concerned,  what  the.  nature  of  the  occasion  is,  and  what 
the  disposition  of  the  judge,  set  ourselves  to  write  like  reason- 
able beings ;  for  thus  nature  herself  will  supply  us  not  only 
with  a  commencement  but  with  what  ought  to  follow.  16.  Most  ^ 
points,  indeed,  are  plain,  and  set  themselves  before  our  eyes  if 
we  do  not  shut  them  ;  and  accordingly  not  even  the  illiterate 
and  untaught  have  long  to  consider  how  to  begin  ;  and  there- 
fore we  should  feel  the  more  ashamed  if  learning  produces 
difficulty.  Let  us  not^  then,  imagine  that  what  lies  hid  is 
always  best ;  or,  if  we  think  nothing  fit  to  be  said  but  what 
we  have  not  discovered,  we  must  remain  dumb. 
.  17.  A  different  fault  is  that  of  those  who  wish,  first  of  all, 
to  mn  through  their  subject  with  as  rapid  a  pen  as  possible, 
^  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  their  imagination, 
write  off  their  thoughts  extemporaneously,  producing  what 
they  call  a  rough  copy,t  which  they  then  go  over  again,  and 
arrange  what  they  have  hastily  poured  forth ;  but  though  the 
words  and  rhythm  of  the  sentences  are  mended,  there  still  re- 
mains the  same  want  of  solid  connexion  that  there  was  origin- 
ally in  the  parts  hurriedly  thrown  together.  1 8.  It  will  be  better, 
therefore,  to  use  care  at  first,  and  so  to  form  our  work  from 

*  Comp.  ii.  11,  4. 

f  SilvamJ]  The  thoughts  being  committed  to  writing,  without  any 
regular  order,  like  trees  in  a  wood.  Cicero  uses  the  word  more  than 
once  in  this  sense. 
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the  beginning  that  we  may  haye  merely  to  polisli  it,  and  not 
to  mould  it  anew.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  give  ^  loose 
to  our  feeling,  in  the  display  of  which  warmth  is  generally  of 
more  effect  than  accuracy. 

19.  From  my  disapprobation  of  carelessness  in  writing,  it  is 
clearly  enough  seen  what  I  think  of  the  fine  fancy  of  dicta- 
tion;* for  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  hand  of  ihe  writer, 
however  rapid,  as  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  celerity  of  his 
thoughts,  allows  them  some  respite ;  but  he  to  whom  we  dic- 
tate urges  us  on,  and  we  feel  ashamed  at  times  to  hesitate,  or 
stop,  or  alter,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  have  a  witness  of  our 

/weakness.  20.  Hence  it  happens,  that  not  only  inelegant  and 
casual  expressions,  but  sometimes  unsuitable  ones,  escape  us, 
while  our  sole  anxiety  is  to  make  our  discourse  connected; 
x-  expressions  which  parteke  neither  of  the  accuracy  of  the  writer 
nor  of  the  animation  of  the  speaker ;  while,  if  the  person  who 
takes  down  what  is  dictated,  prove,  from  slowness  in  writing, 
or  from  inaccuracy  in  reading,  a  hindrance,  as  it  were,  to  us, 
the  course  of  our  thought  is  obstructed,  and  all  the  fire  that 
had  been  conceived  in  our  mind  is  dispelled  by  delay,  or, 
sometimes,  by  anger  at  the  offender.  21.  Besides,  those  gestures 
which  accompany  the  stronger  excitements  of  the  mind,  and 
which,  in  some  degree,  rouse  the  imagination,  such  as  waving 
of  the  hand,  alteration  of  the  features,  turning  from  side  to 
side,  and  all  such  acts  as  Persiusf  satirizes,  when  he  alludes 
to  a  negligent  species  of  style,  (the  writer,  he  says. 

Nee  pluteum  cadU,  nee  demoraos  sapit  wvgues, 
Kor  thumps  his  desk,  nor  tastes  his  bitten  nails,) 

are  utterly  ridiculous  except  when  we  are  alone.  22.  In  short, 
to  mention  once  for  all  the  strongest  argument  against  dictation, 
privacy  is  rendered  impossible  by  it ;  and  that  a  spot  free  from 
witnesses,  and  the  deepest  possible  silence,  are  die  most  de- 
sirable for  persons  engaged  in  writing,  no  one  can  doubt. 
vYet  we  are  not  therefore  necessarily  to  listen  to  those,. who 

*  De  Ulis  dictomdi  deliciis,]  Self-indulgence,  and  dislike  of  labour, 
had  then  become  so  prevalent  that  men  of  any  station  were  growing 
careless  about  manual  dexterity  in  writing,  and,  ^subsequently,  to 
dictate,  instead  of  to  writCf  became  a  great  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  learned.  Thus  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  viii.  6,  says  that  he  had 
excelled  many  others  vario  dictandi  generCf  "  in  the  various  departments 
of  dictation,"  and  speaks  of  the  three  employments  certandi,  didandi, 
lectitamdique.     Gesner.  +  I.  106. 
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think  that  groves  and  woods'  are  the  most  proper  places  for 
study,  because,  as  the  free  and  open  sky,  they  say,  and  the 
beauty  of  sequestered  spots,  give  elevation  to  the  mind  and  a 
happy  warmth  to  the  imagination.  23.  To  me,  assuredly,  such 
retirement  seems  rather  conducive  to  pleasure  than  an  incen- 
tive to  literary  exertion ;  for  the  very  objects  that  delight  us 
must,  of  necessity,  divert  our  attention  from  the  work  which 
we  designed  to  pursue ;  for  the  mind  cannot,  in  truth,  attend 
effectually  to  many  things  at  once,  and  in  whatever  directioH 
it  looks  off,  it  must  cease  to  contemplate  what  had  been  in- 
tended for  its  employment.  24.  The  pleasantness,  therefore, 
of  the  woods,  the  streams  gliding  past,  the  breezes  sporting 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the 
very  freedom  of  the  extended  prospect,  draw  off  our  attention 
to  them;  so  that  all  such  gratifications  seem  to  me  more 
adapted  to  relax  the  thoughts  than  to  brace  them.  25.  De- 
mosthenes acted  more  wisely,  who  secluded  himself  in  a  place 
where  no  voice  could  be  hftard,  and  no  prospect  contemplated, 
that  his  eyes  might  not  oblige  his  mind  to  attend  to  anything 
else  besides  his  business.  As  for  those  who  study  by  lamp- 
light, therefore,  let,  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  closed 
chamber,  and  a  single  light,  keep  them  as  it  were  wholly  in 
seclusion.  26.  But  in  every  kind  of  study,  and  especially  in 
such  nocturnal  application,  good  health,  and  that  wluch  is  the 
principal  means  of  securing  it,  regularity  of  life,*  are  neces- 
sary, since  we  devote  the  time  appointed  \xs  by  nature  for 
sleep  and  the  recruiting  of  our  strength,  to  ^e  most  intense 
labour;  but  on  this  labour  we  must  not  bestow  more  time 
than  what  is  too  much  for  sleep,  and  what  will  not  leave  too 
little  for  it;  27.  for  weariness  hinders  application  to  writing;  and 
day-light,  if  we  are  free  from  other  occupations,  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  it;  it  is  necessity  that  drives  m.en  engaged  in 
business  to  read  at  night.  Yet  study  by  the  lamp,  when  we 
come  to  it  fresh  and  ^dgorous,  is  the  best  kind  of  retirement. 

28.  But  silence  and  seclusion,  and  entire  freedom  of  mind, 
though  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  cannot  always  fall  to 
our  lot ;  and  therefore  we  must  not,  if  any  noise  disturbs  us, 

*  FrugdlUaa.]  Beware  of  circumBcribing  the  meaning  of  this  word 
within  the  limits  to  which  we  at  present  geinrally  confine  it,  and  of 
understanding  it  merely  of  temperance  in  regard  to  meat  and  drink. 
It  signifies  boni  moretj  as  in  xii.  1,  8.    Spalding, 
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immediately  throw  aside  our  books,  and  deplore  the  day  as 
lost,  but  we  must  strive  against  inconveniences,  and  acquire 
such  habits,  that  our  application  may  set  all  interruptions  at 
defiance ;  for  if  we  direct  our  attention,  with  our  whole 
mental  energy,  to  the  work  actually  before  us,  nothing  of  all 
that  strikes  our  eyes  or  ears  will  penetrate  into  the  mind. 
20.  Does  a  casual  train  of  thought  often  cause  us  not  to  see 
persons  in  our  way,  and  to  wander  from  our  road,  and  shall 
we  not  attain  the  same  abstraction  if  we  resolve  to  do  so  ?  We 
must  not  yield  to  excuses  for  idleness  ;  for  if  we  fancy  that  we 
must  not  study  except  when  we  are  fresh,  except  when  we  are 
in  good  spirits,  except  when  we  are  free  from  all  other  cares, 
we  shall  always  have  some  reason  for  self-indulgence.  30.  In 
the  midst  of  crowds,  therefore,  on  a  journey,  and  even  at  festive 
meetings,  let  thought  secure  for  herself  privacy.  Else  what 
will  be  the  result,  when  we  shall  have,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forum,  amid  the  hearing  of  so  many  causes,  amid  wranglings 
and  casual  outcries,  to  speak,  perhaps  on  a  dudden,  in  a  con- 
tinued harangue,  if  we  cannot  conceive  the  memoranda  which 
we  enter  on  our  tablets,  anywhere  but  in  solitude  ?  For  this 
reason  Demosthenes,  though  so  great  a  lover  of  seclusion, 
used  to  accustom  himself,  by  studying  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  breakers  dashed  with  the  loudest  noise,  not  to  be  discon- 
certed at  the  uproar  of  public  assemblies. 

3 1 .  Some  lesser  matters  also  (though  nothing  is  little  that  re- 
lates to  study)  must  not  be  left  unnoticed|;  one  of  which  ia,that  we 
can  write  best  on  waxen  tablets t  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
facility  for  erasing,  unless,  perchance,  weakness  of  sight*  re- 
quires the  use  of  parchment;  but  parchment,  though  it  assists  the 
sight,  yet,  from  the  frequent  movement  of  the  hand  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink,  causes  delay, 
and  interrupts  the  current  of  thought.  32.  Next  we  may 
observe,  that  in  using  either  of  these  kinds  of  material,  we 

/should  take  care  to  leave  some  pages  blank,  on  which  we  may 
have  free  scope  for  making  any  additions;  (since  want  of 
room  sometimes  causes  a  reluctance  to  correct,  or,  at  least, 
what  was  written  first  makes  a  confused  mixture  with  what  is 
inserted.  But  I  would  not  have  the  waxen  tablets  extrava- 
gantly broad,  having  found  a  youth,   otherwise  anxious  to 

*  The  letters,  it  appears,  were  plainer  and  more  legible  on  paroh- 
ment  or  paper  than  on  waxen  tablets. 
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excel,  make  his  compositions  of  too  great  a  length,  because 
he  used  to  measure  them  by  the  number  of  lines,  a  fault  which, 
though  it  could  not  be  corrected  by  repeated  admonitions,  was 
at  last  removed  by  altering  the  size  of  his  tablets.  33.  There 
should  also  be  a  portion  of  space  left  vacant  on  whirh  may  be 
noted  down  what  frequently  occurs  out  of  order  to  persons  who 
are  writing,  that  is,  in  reference  to  other  subjects  than  those 
which  we  have  in  hand  ;  for  excellent  thoughts  sometimes 
start  into  our  minds,  which  we'cannot  well  insert  iu  our  pages, 
and  which  it  is  not  safe  to  delay  noting  down,  because  they 
sometimes  escape  us,  and  sometimes,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
keep  them  in  memory,  divert  us  from  thinking  of  other  things. 
Hence  they^will  be  properly  deposited  in  a  place  for  memoranda. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Observations  on  oorrection;  we  must  not  indulge  in  it  too  much. 

1.  Next  follows  correction,  which  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
part  of  our  studies ;  for  it  is  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  pen  is  not  least  serviceable  when  it  is  used  to  erase.* 
Of  correction  there  are  three  ways,  to  add,  to  take  atoay,  and 
to  alter,  ^^  j 

In  regard,  however,  to  what  is  to  be  added  or  taken  away, 
the  decision  is  comparatively  easy  and  simple;  but  to  com- 
press what  is  tumid,  to  raise  what  is  low,  to  prune  what  is 
luxuriant,  to  regulate  what  is  ill-arranged,  to  give  compactness 
to  what  is  loose,  to  circumscribe  what  is  extravagant,  is  a  two- 
fold task ;  for  we  must  reject  things  that  had  pleased  us,  and 
find  out  others  that  had  escaped  us.  2.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
the  best  method  for  correction  is  to  lay  by  for  a  time  what  we 
have  written,  so  that  we  may  return  to  it,  after  an  interval,  as 
if  it  were  something  new  to  us,  and  written  by  another,  lest 
our  writings,  like  new-bom  infEmts,  compel  us  to  fix  our 
aflEections  on  them. 

3.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done,  especially  by  the  orator, 
who  must  frequently  write  for  present  purposes ;  and  correction 

*  When  it  prtmes  luxuriance  and  exuberance  of  style.  See  Cicero 
de  Orat  11.  23. 
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must  therefore  have  its  limits ;  for  there  are  some  that  return 
to  whatever  they  compose  as  if  they  presumed  it  to  be  incorrect ; 
and,  as  if  nothing  could  be  right  that  has  presented  itself  first, 
they  think  whatever  is  different  from  it  is  better,  and  find 
something  to  correct  as  often  as  they  take  up  their  manuscript, 
like  surgeons  who  make  incisions  even  in  sound  places ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  their  writings  are,  so  to  speak,  sca,rred 
and  bloodless,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  remedies  applied. 
Let  what  we  write,  therefore,  sometimes  please,  or  at  least 
content  us,  that  the  file  may  polish  our  work,  and  not  wear  it 
to  nothing.  To  the  time,  too,  allowed  for  correction,  there 
must  be  a  limit;  for  as  to  what  we  hear  about  Cinna's 
Zmyma,*  that  it  occupied  nine  years  in  writing,  and  about  the 
Panegyric  of  Isocrates,  which  they  who  assign  the  shortest 
period  to  its  production,t  assert  to  have  been  ten  years  in 
being  finished,  it  is  of  no  import  to  the  orator,  whose  aid 
would  be  useless  if  it  were  so  long  in  coming. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  sort  of  composition  we  sbould  practise ;  of  'translating  Greek 
into  Latin,  §  1 — 8.  Of  putting  the  writing  of  eminent  authors 
into  other  words,  9 — 11.  Of  theses,  common  places,  declamations^ 
and  other  species  of  composition  and  exercise,  12 — 20.  Cases  for 
declamation  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  real  cases,  21 — 28. 

1.  The  next  point  is,  to  decide  on  what  we  should  employ 
ourselves  when  we  write.  It  would  be  a  superfluous  labour, 
indeed,  to  detail  what  subjects  there  are  for  writing,  and  what 
should  be  studied  first,  or  second,  and  so  on  in  succession  ;  for 
this  has  been  done  in  my  first  book,J  in  which  I  prescribed 
the  order  for  the  studies  of  boys,  and  in  my  second,§  where  I 
specified  those  of  the  more  advanced ;  and  what  is  now  to  be 

*  Zmyma  or  Myrrha,  see  ix.  2,  64.  The  author  was  Caius  Helvius 
Cinna ;  and  that  he  was  nine  years  about  the  poem,  (or  play,  as  G^oyn 
inclines  to  think  it,)  is  stated  in  one  of  the  epigrams  of  Catullus. 
Horace's  term  of  **  nine  years  "  was  probably  taken  from  Cinna's  period 
of  devotion  to  his  work. 

t  Some  say  that  it  occupied  fifteen  years,  as  Plutarch  observes  in 
his  Life  of  Isocrates.    Spalding,  t  C.  9.  §  C.  4,  10. 
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considered,  is  whence  copiousness  and  facility  of  expression 
may  be  derived. 

2.  To  translate  Greek  into  Latin  our  old  orators  thought  to  ^ 
be  a  very  excellent  exercise.  Lucius  Crassus,  in  the  well- 
known  books  of  Cicero  De  Oratore,*  says  that  he  often 
practised  it ;  and  Cicero  himself,  speaking  in  his  own  person,t 
very  frequently  recommends  it,  and  has  even  published  books 
of  Plato  and  XenophonJ  translated  in  that  kind  of  exercise. 
It  was  also  approved  by  Messala ;  and  there  are  extant  several 
versions  of  speeches  made  by  him,  so  that  he  even  rivalled  the 
oration  of  Hyperides  for  Phryne  in  delicacy  of  style,  a  quality 
most  difficult  of  attainment  to  Romans.  3.  The  object  of  such 
exercise  is  evident ;  for  the  Greek  authors  excel  in  copious- 
ness of  matter,  and  have  introduced  a  vast  deal  of  art  into  the 
study  of  eloquence;  and,  in  translating  them,  we  may  use 
.  the  very  best  words,  for  all  that  we  use  may  be  our  own.  As 
to  figures,§  by  which  language  is  principally  ornamented,  we 
may  be  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  them,  because  the  Roman  tongue  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Greeks. 

4.  But  the  conversion  of  Latin  writing  into  other  words  will 
also  be  of  great  service  to  us.  About  the  utility  of  tdrning 
poetry  into  prose,  I  suppose  that  no  one  has  any  doubt ;  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  exercise  that  Sulpicius  is  said  to  have 
used ;  for  its  sublimity  may  elevate  our  style,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  expressions  adopted  by  poetic  liceuBe  does  not 
preclude*  the  orator's  efforts  to  express  the  same  thoughts  in 
the  exaxjtness  of  prose.  He  may  even  add  to  those  thoughts 
oratorical  vigour,  supply  what  has  been  omitted,  ajid  give 
compactness  to  that  which  is  diffuse,  since  I  would  not  have 

*  I.  34. 

+  I  am  not  able  to  point  out  any  passage  to  that  eflfect  in  Cicero's 
works ;  for  I  have  no  recollection  that  the  study  of  Qreek  literature  is 
recommended  by  him  otherwise  than  generally,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  Be  Qfficiis,  in  the  books  De  Finibua,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  Brvitua  where  he  speaks  of  his  own  plan  of  study.    Spalding. 

t  The  Timseus  and  Protagoras  of  Plato,  and  the  (Economics  of 
Xenophon. 

§  Verbal  figures,  says  Spalding,  and  figures  of  grammar  rather  than 
of  rhetoric,  the  allusion  being  to  the  art  which  a  translator  must  use 
in  rendering  from  Greek  into  Latin.     See  i.  1,  13 ;  iv.  2, 118. 

II  Non  prcesum/umt.']  PrcBsiMiere,  says  BurmanUi  is  equivalent  to  non 
impedire  qibomintit. 
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our  paraphrase  to  be  a  mere  interpretation,  but  an  effort  to 
vie  with  and  rival  our  original  in  the  expression  oi  the  same 
thoughts.  5.  I  therefore  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who 
disapprove  of  paraphrasing  Latin  orations,*  on  the  pretext  that, 
as  the  best  words  and  phrases  have  been  already  used,  what- 
ever we  express  in  another  form,  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
pressed worse.  But  for  this  allegation  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground ;  for  we  must  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
something  better  than  what  has  been  said;  nor  has  nature 
made  language  so  meagre  and  poor  that  we  cannot  speak  well 
on  any  subject  except  in  one  way  ;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  gestures  of  the  actor  can  ^ve  a  variety  of  turns  to  the 
same  words,  but  that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  so  much 
inferior  that  when  a  thing  has  been  once  said,  nothing  can  be 
said  after  it  to  the  same  purpoee.  6.  But  let  it  be  granted 
that  what  we  conceive  is  neither  better  than  our  original  nor 
equal  to  it ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  possibihty  of  coming  near  to  it.  7.  Bo  not  we 
ourselves  at  times  speak  twice  or  oftener,  and  sometimes  a 
succession  of  sentences,  on  the  same  subject,  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  though  we  can  contend  with  ourselves  we  cannot 
contend  with  others?  If  a  thought  could  be  expressed 
well  only  in  one  way,  it  would  be  but  right  to  suppose  that 
the  path  of  excellence  has  been  shut  against  us  by  some  of  bur 
predecessors ;  but  in  reality  there  are  still  innumerable  modes 
of  saying  a  thing,  and  many  roads  leading  to  the  same  point. 
8.  Conciseness  has  its  charms,  and  'So  has  copiousness ;  there 
is  one  kind  of  beauty  in  metaphorical,  another  in  simple  expres- 
sions ;  direct  expressions  become  one  subject,  and  such  as  are 
varied  by  figures  another.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of  the 
exercise  is  most  serviceable.  Are  not  our  greatest  authors  by 
this  means  studied  more  carefully  ?  For,  in  this  way,  we  do 
not  run  over  what  we  have  written  in  a  careless  mode  of 
reading,  but  consider  every  individual  portion,  and  look,  from 
necessity,  thoroughly  into  their  matter,  and  learn  how  much 
merit  they  possess  from  the  very  fact  that  we  cannot  succeed 
in  imitating  them. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  of  advantage  to  us  only  to  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  others ;  it  will  be  serviceable  also  to  vary  our  own  in 
a  number  of  different  forms,  taking  certain  thoughts  for  the 

*  Something  to  this  effect  is  said  by  Craasus  in  Cicero  de  Oral  i  34. 
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purpose,  and  putting  them,  as  harmoniously  as  possible,  into 
several  shapes,  just  as  different  figures  are  moulded  out  of  the 
same  waic.  I Q.  But  I  consider  that  the  greatest  facility  in  com- 
position is  acquired  by  exercise  in  the  simplest  subjects ;  for 
in  treating  of  a  multiplicity  of  persons,  ccmses,  occcuiorw, 
places,  sayings,  and  actwns,  our  reied  weakness  in  style  may 
readily  escape  notice  amidst  so  many  subjects  which  present 
themselves  on  all  sides,  and  on  some  of  which  we  may  readily 
lay  hold.  1 1 .  But  the  great  proof  of  power  is  to  expand  nhaX 
is  naturally  contracted,  to  amplify  what  is  little,  to  give  variety 
to  things  that  are  similar,  and  attraction  to  such  as  are  obvious, 
and  to  say  with  effect  much  on  a  little. 

To  this  end  mdejinite  questions  will  much  contribute,  ques- 
tions which  we  call  6ifftig,  and  on  which  Cicero,  even  when  he 
had  become  the  first  orator  in  his  country,  used  to  exercise 
himself.*  12.  Next  in  utility  to  these  are  refutations  and 
defences  of  sentences ;  for  as  a  sentence  is  a  sort  of  decree  and 
order,  whatever  questions  may  arise  regarding  the  subject  of  it, 
may  also  arise  regarding  the  decision  on  the  subject.  Next 
stand  common-places,  f  on  which  we  know  that  accomplished 
orators  have  written.  For  he  who  shall  succeed  in  treating 
fuilj  on  questions  that  are  plain  and  direct,  and  do  not 
involve  any  complicated  inquiries,  will  be  still  better  able  to. 
expatiate  on  such  as  admit  of  excursive  discussion,  and  will  be 
prepared  for  any  cause  whatever.  13.  All  causes,  indeed,  rest 
on  general  questions;  for  what  difference  does  it  make,  for 
instance,  whether  Cornelius,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  is 
a^coused  of  having  read  to  the  people  the  manuscript  of  a 
proposed  law,%  or  whether  we  have  to  consider  the  general 
question,  Is  it  a  breach  of  the  dignity  of  office,  if  a  magistrate 
reads  his  own  law  to  the  people  in  his  oum  person?  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  question  to  be  tried  is. 
Did  Mih  lawftdly  kill  Clodius  ?  or,  Ought  a  Uer-in-wait  to  be 
killed,  or  a  mischievous  member  of  the  commonwealth,  even 
though  he  be  not  a  lier-in-wait  ?  What  is  the  difference 
whether  the  question  is.  Did  Goto  a^it  properl/y  in  giving  up  his 
wife  to   HoTtensius?  or,  Does   such   a  proceeding  become  a 


*  See  ii  1,  9.  Cicero  ad  Att.  ix.  4,  19.  Qeaner  very  properly  observes 
that  Cicero's  Paradoxes  are  of  this  species  of  composition, 
t  IL  4,  27 ;  iv.  2,  117.  X  See  iv.  4,  8. 
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respectable  man?  Decision  is  pronounced  concerning  the 
persons,  butjthe  dispute  concerns  the  general  questions. 

14.  Declamations,  too,  such  as  are  usually  pronounced  in  the 
schools,  are,  if  but  adapted  to  real  cases,  and  made  similar  to 
actual  pleadings,  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  while  our 
education  has  still  to  reach  maturity,  (for  the  exercise  is  alike 
both  in  conception  and  in  arrangement,)  but  even  when  our 
studies  are  said  to  be  completed,  and  have  obtained  us  repu- 
tation in  the  forum;  since  eloquence  is  thus  nurtured  and 
made  florid,  as  it  were,  on  a  richer  sort  of  diet,  and  is  refreshed 
after  being  fatigued  by  the  constant  roughnesses  of  forensic 
contests.  15.  Hence,  also,  the  copious  style  of  history  may  be 
tried  with  advantage  for  exercising  the  pen;  and  we  may 
indulge  in  the  easy  style  of  dialogues.  Nor  wiU  it  be  prejudi- 
cial to  our  improvement  to  amuse  ourselves  with  verse;  as 
athletes,  relaxing  at  times  from  their  fixed  rules  for  food  and 
exercise,  recruit  themselves  with  ease  and  more  inviting  dain- 
ties. 16.  It  was  from  this  cause,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Cicero  threw  such  a  glorious  brilliancy  over  his  eloquence,  that 
he  used  freely  to  ramble  in  such  sequestered  walks  of  study ; 
for  if  our  sole  material  for  thought  is  derived  from  law  cases,  the 
gloss  of  our  oratory  must  of  necessity  be  rubbed-  off,  its  joints 
.  must  grow  stiff,  and  the  points  of  its  wit  be  blunted  by  daily 
encounters. 

17.  But  though  this  feasting,  as  it  were,  of  eloquence, 
refreshes  and  recruits  those  who  are  employed,  and,  as  we  may 
say,  at  war,  in  the  field  of  the  forum,  yet  young  men  ought 
not  to  be  detained  too  long  in  fictitious  representations  and 
empty  semblances  of  real  life ;  to  such  a  degree,  I  mean,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  familiarize  them,  when  removed  from 
such  illusions,  to  the  occupations  of  the  forum ;  lest,  from  the 
effect  of  the  retirement  in  which  they  have  almost  wasted  away 
their  life,  they  should  shrink  from  the  field  of  action  as  from 
too  dazzling  sunshine.  18.  This  is  said  indeed  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Porcius  Latro,  who  was  the  first  professor  of 
rhetoric  of  any  eminence,  so  that,  when  he  veas  called  on  to 
plead  a  cause  in  the  forum,  at  the  time  that  he  bore  the  high- 
est character  in  the  schools,  he  used  earnestly  to  entreat  that 
the  benches  of  the  judges  might  be  removed  into  the  hall ;  for 
so  strange  did  the  open  sky  appear  to  him,  that  all  his  elo- 
quence seemed  to  lie  within  a  roof  and  walls.     19.  Let  the 
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young  man,  then,  who  has  carefully  learned  skill  in  conception 
and  expression  from  his  teachers,  (which  will  not  be  an  endless 
task  if  they  are  able  and  willing  to  teach,)  and  who  has  gained 
a  fair  degree  of  facility  by  practice,  choose  some  orator,  as  was 
the  custom  among  the  ancients,  whom  he  may  follow  and  imi- 
tate; let  him  attend  as  many  trials  as  possible,  and  be  a 
frequent  spectator  of  the  sort  of  contest  for  which  he  is  intended. 
20.  Let  him  set  down  cases  also  in  writing,  either  the  same 
that  he  has  heard  pleaded,  or  others,  provided  that  they  be  on 
real  facts,  and  let  him  handle  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  schools  of  gladiators,  let  him  exercise  himself 
with  arms  that  will  decide  contests,*  as  we  observed  that  Brutus 
did  in  composing  a  speech  for  Milo,t  This  is  a  much  better 
practice  than  writing  replies  to  old  speeches,  as  Cestius  J  did 
to  the  speech  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  Milo,  though  he  could  not 
have  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  side  from  reading 
only  the  defence. 

21.  The  young  man  will  thus  be  sooner  qualified  for  the 
forum,  whom  his  master  has  obliged  to  approach  in  his  decla- 
mations as  nearly  as  possible  to  reality,  and  to  range  through 
all  sorts  of  cases,  of  which  masters  now  select  only  the  easiest 
parts,  as  most  favourable  for  exhibition.  The  ordinary  hin- 
drances to  such  variety  in  cases,  §  are  the  crowd  of  pupils,  the 
custom  of  hearing  the  classes  on  stated  days,  and,  in  some 
degree,  the  influence  of  parents,  who  count  their  sons'  decla- 
mations rather  than  judge  of  the  merit  of  them.  22.  But  a 
good  master,  as  I  said,  I  believe,  in  my  first  book,||  will  not 
encumber  himself  with  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  he 
can  well  undertake  to  teach ;  he  will  put  a  stop  to  all  empty 
loquacity,  allowing  everything  to  be  said  that  concerns  the 

•  Jkcretoriis,]  "  The  gladiators,"  says  Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  Con- 
trov.  lib.  iv.  praef.^ "  exercise  themselves  with  heavier  arms  than  those 
with  which  they  actually  fight."  So  Caligula  is  said  by  Suetonius, 
c  54,  to  have  used  pugnatorta  arma,  which  ai^e  the  same  as  those  here 
called  decretoria  by  Quintilian.    Spaldmg, 

t  C.  1,  sect.  23. 

:|:  A  man  of  Greek  origin,  who  practised  rhetoric  at  Rome.  See 
Seneca  the  fsither,  p.  Bip.  399.    SpMing, 

§  ffuic  quod  aecwndo  loco  posui.]  That  is,  per  totcu  ire  materiasj 
oomp.  vii.  2,  9 ;  ix.  2,  6.    SpaJLdi/tig, 

jl  Qiwd  dixiprimo,  ut  arbitror,  libro.]  Seei.  2, 15.  Quintilian  seems 
to  me  to  have  used  the  expression  iU  arbitror  rather  deliciandi  cau$& 
than  from  forgetfulness.    Spalding. 
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question  for  decision,  but  not  everything,  as  some  wouH  wish, 
within  the  range  of  possibility ;  and  he  will  relax  the  stated 
course  for  speaking  by  granting  longer  time;  or  will  permit 
his  pupils  to  divide  their  cases  into  several  parts,  for  one  part 
carefolly  worked  out  will  be  of  more  service  than  many  only 
half  finished  or  just  attempted.  23.  It  is  from  this  desultori- 
ness  that  nothing  is  put  in  its  proper  place  in  a  speech,  and 
that  what  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  does  not  keep  within 
its  due  bounds,  as  the  young  men  crowd  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence  into  what  they  are  just  going  to  deliver,  and  hence, 
from  a  fear  of  losing  opportunities  in  the  sequel,  throw  their 
commencement  into  utter  confusion. 


;^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  thought  and  premeditation. 


1.  Next  to  writing  is  meditation,  which  indeed  derives 
strength  from  it,  and  is  something  between  the  labour  of 
writing  and  the  trial  of  our  fortune  in  extemporary  speaking  ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  more  frequently  of  use  than 
either ;  for  we  cannot  write  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  time  and  room  for  thought.  Meditation 
"may  in  a  very  few  hours  embrace  all  points  of  the  most  important 
causes.  When  our  sleep  is  broken  at  night,  meditation  is 
aided  by  the  very  darkness.  Between  the  different  stages  in 
the  pleading  of  a  cause  it  finds  some  room  to  exercise  itself, 
and  never  allows  itself  to  be  idle.  2.  Nor  does  it  only 
arrange  within  its  circle  the  order  of  things,  (which  would 
itself  be  a  great  assistance  to  us,)  but  forms  ^n  array  of 
words,  and  connects  together  the  whole  texture  of  a  speech, 
with  such  effect,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  it  but  to  write 
it  down.  That,  indeed,  is  in  general  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memory,  on  which  the  attention  does  not  relax  its  hold  from 
trusting  too  securely  to  writing. 

But  at  such  power  of  thought  we  cannot  arrive  suddenly  or 
even  soon.  3.  In  the  first  place,  a  certain  form  of  thinking 
must  be  acquired  by  great  practice  in  writing,  a  form  which 
may  be  continually  attendant  on  our  meditations ;  a  hahit  of 
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thinking  must  then  be  gradually  gained  by  embracing  in  our 
minds  a  few  particulars  at  first,  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  faithfully  repeated ;  next,  by  additions  so  moderate  that 
our  task  ms^  scarcely  feel  itself  increased,  our  power  of  con- 
ceptidn  must  be  enlarged,  and  sustained  by  plenty  of  exercise; 
power  which  in  a  great  degree  depends  on  memory,  and  I 
shall  consequently  defer  some  remarks  on  it  till  I  enter  on 
that  head  of  my  subject.*  4»  Yet  it  has  already  been  made 
apj>arent,t  that  he  to  whom  nature  does  not  obstinately  refuse 
her  aid,  may,  if  assisted  only  by  zealous  application,  attain  such 
proficiency  that  what  he  has  merely  meditated,  as  well  as 
what  he  has  written  and  learned  by  heart,  may  be  faithfully 
expressed  in  his  efforts  at  oratory.  Cicero  indeed  has 
acquainted  us  that,  among  the  Greeks,  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  J 
and  Empylus§  of  Rhodes,  and  Hortensius  among  our  own 
countrymen,  could,  when  they  pleaded  a  cause,  repeat  word 
for  word  what  they  had  premeditated. 

6.  But  if  by  chance,  while  we  are  speaking,  some  glowing 
thought,  suggested  on  the  instant,  should  spring  up  in  our  ^ 
minds,  we  must  certainly  not  adhere  too  superstitiously  to 
that  wU^  we  have  studied ;  for  what  we  meditate  is  not  to 
be  se^ffed  with  such  nicety,  that  room  is  not  to  be  allowed  for 
a  ba^py  conception  of  the  moment,  when  thoughts  that  sud- 
deiily  arise  in  our  minds  are  often  inserted  even  in  our  written 
compositions.  Hence  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  exercise  must 
be  so  ordered  that  we  may  easily  depart  from  what  we  have 
arranged  and  easily  return  to  it ;  since,  though  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  bring  with  us  from  home  a  prepared  and 
precise  array  of  language,  yet  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly 
to  reject  the  offerings  of  the  moment,  6.  Let  owe  premeditation^ 
therefore,  be  made  with  such  care  that  fortune,  while  she  is 
unable  to  disappoint,  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  assist  us. 
But  it  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  our  memory,  whether 
what  we  have  embraced  in  our  minds  flows  forth  easily,  and 

♦  B.  xl  c.  2. 

t  -So  tamen  pervenit,  bc.  res  ;  **  the  subject  has  come  to  this,"  that  is, 
what  has  been  previously  said  is  sufficient  to  show  this. 

X  He  was  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  his  memory.  See  Cicero 
de  Orat.  ii.  88.     See  also  Pliny,  H.  K  vii.  24. 

§  The  name  Empylus  does  not  occur  in  any  work  of  Cicero  that  we 
now  have,  A  rhetorician  of  that  name  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as 
the  companion  of  Brutus,  Vit.  Brut.  c.  2. 
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does  not  prevent  us,  while  we  are  anxious  and  looking  back, 
and  relying  on  no  hope  but  that  of  recollection,  from  casting  a 
glance  in  advance;   otherwise  I  should  prefer  extemporary 
venturesomeness  to  premeditation  of  such  unhappy  coherence. 
It  has  the  very  worst  effect  to  be  turning  back  in  quest  of  our 
matter,  because,  while  wd  are  looking  for  what  is  in  one  direc- 
tion, we  are  diverted  from  what  is  in  another,*  and  we  derive 
our  thoughts  rather  from  mere  memory  than  from  our  proper  . 
subject.     Supposing,  too,  that  we  had  to  depend  wholly  on 
premeditation  or  wholly  on  the  conceptions  of  the  moment,  ^ 
we  know  very  well  that  more  may  be  imagined  than  has   • 
been  imagined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  the  ability  of  speaking  extempore ;  necessity  for  it,  §  1 — 4.  How 
it  is  to  be  acquired,  5 — ^23.  How  we  must  guard  against  losing  it» 
24—33. 

1.  But  the  richest  fruit  of  'all  our  study,  and  tbt^  most 
ample  recompense  for  the  extent  of  our  labour,  is  the  faculty 
of  speaking  extempore;  and  he  who  has  not  succeeded^ in 
acquiring  it,  will  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  renounce  the 
occupations  of  the  forum,  and  deviote  his  solitary  talent  of 
writing  to  some  other  employment ;  for  it  is  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  service  to  others  which  may  fail  in  the  most 
pressing  emergencies,  since  it  is  of  no  more  use  than  to  point 
out  a  harbour  to  a  vessel^  to  which  it  cannot^approach  unless 
it  be  borne  along  by  the  gentlest  breezes.  2.  There  arise 
indeed  innumerable  occasions  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak  on  the  instant,  as  well  before  magistrates,  as  on 
trials  that  are  brought  on  before  the  appointed  time;* 
and  if  any  of  these  shall  occur,  I  do  not  say  to  any  one  of  our 
innocent  fellow-citizens,  but  to  any  of  our  own  friends  or 
relatives,  is  an  advocate  to  stand  dumb,' and,  jwhil^^they  are 

*  ReprauntaiU  judiciu.]  That  is,  cmU  stcUuiwn  vd  expectatum  tempus 
prolatis.  So  reprcesentare  pecwiiam  for  **  to  pay  it  b^ore  ^e  appointed 
time."    Capperonifcr, 
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begging  for  a  voice  to  save  them,  and  are  likely  to  be  undone 
if  succour  be  not  instantly  aflTorded  them,  is  he  to  ask  time 
for  retirement  and  silent  study,  till  his  speech  be  formed  and 
committed  to  memory,  and  his  voice  and  lungs  be  put  in  t 
tune  ?  3.  What  system  of  pleading  will  allow  of  an  orator  being 
unprepared  for  sudden  calls  ?  What  is  to  be  done  when  we 
have  to  reply  to  an  opponent  ?  for  that  which  we  expected  him 
to  say,  and  in  answer  to  which  we  composed  our  speech,  often 
disappoints  our  anticipations,  and  t^'whole  aspect  of  the 
'ji^use  is  suddenly  changed  ;  ancl  as  the  pilot  has  to  alter  his 
"^  ^eurse  according  to  the  direction  of  ;the  winds,  so  must  our 
plan  be  varied  to  suit  the  variation  in  the  cause.  4.  What  pro- 
fit does  much  writing,  constant  reading,  and^  a  long  period  of 
life  spent  in  study,  bring  us,  if  there  remains  with  us  the 
same  difficulty  in  speaking  that  we  felt  at  first?  He, 
assuredly,  who  has  always  to  encounter  the  same  labour,  must 
admit  that  his  past  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  Not  that  I 
make  it  an  object  that  an  orator  should  prefer  to  speak 
extempore ;  I  only  wish  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so. 

This  talent  we  shall  most  effectually  attain  by  the  following 
means.  5.  First  of  dll,  let  our  method  of  speaking  be  settled ;  i 
for  no  journey  can  be  attempted  before  we  know  to  what) 
place,  and  by  what  road,  we  have  to  go.  It  is  not  enough  not 
to  be  ignorant  what  the  parts  of  judicial  causes  are,  or  how  to 
dispose  questions  in  proper  order,  though  these  are  certainly 
points  of  the  highest  importance,  but^we  must  know  what 
ought  to  be  first,  what  second,  and  so  on,  in  each  department 
of  a  pleading!  for  different  particulars  are  so  connected  by 
nature  that  tney  admit  no  alteration  of  their  order,  nor  allow 
any  thing  to  be  forced  between  them,  without  manifest  con- 
fusion. 6.  (But  he  who  shall  speak  according  to  a  certain 
method,  will  be  led  forward,  most  of  all,  by  the  series 
of  particulars,  as  by  a  sure  guidei  and  hence  even  per- 
sons of  but  moderate  practice  will  adhere  with  the  greatest 
e^e  to  the  chain  of  facts  in  their  narratives.  /They  will  also 
know  what  they  want  in  each  portion  of  a  speecn,  and  will  not 
look  about  like  persons  at  a  loss ;  nor  will  they  be  distracted 
by  ideas  that  present  themselves  from  other  quarters,  nor  mix 
up  their  speech  of  ingredients  coUected  from  separate  spots, 
like  men  leaping  hither  and  thither,  and  resting  nowhere.j 
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7.  They  will  likewise  have  a  certain  range  and  limit,  which 
cannot  exist  without  proper  division.  When  they  have 
treated,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  of  everything  that  they  had 
proposed  to  themselves,  they  will  be  sensible  that  thej  have 
come  to  a  termination. 

These  qualifications  depend  on  art;  others  on  study;  thus 
we  must  acquire,  as  has  been  already  directed,  an  ample  store 
of  the  best  language ;  our  style  must  be  so  formed  by  much 
and  diligent  composition,  that  even  what  is  poured  forth  by 
us  unpremeditatedly  may  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  previously  written ;  so  that,  after  having  written  much, 
we  shall  have  the  power  of  speaking  copiously.      8.  For  it  is 
hahit  and  exercise  that  chiefly  beget  facility,  and  if  they  are 
intermitted,  even  but  for  a  short  period,  not  only  will  our 
fluency  be  diminished,  but  our  mouth  may  even  be  closed. 
9.  Since,  though  we  have  need  of  such  natural  activity  of  mind, 
that,  while  we  are  uttering  what  is  immediately  present  to  our 
thoughts,  we  may  be  arranging  what  is  to  follow,  and  that 
thought  preconceived   and  put  into  shape  may   always   b6 
ready  for  our  voice,  yet  scarcely  could  either  nature  or  art  fix 
the  mind  on  such  manifold  duties,  as  that  it  should  suffice  at 
once  for  invention,  arrangement,  delivery,  for  settling  the 
order  of  our  matter  8tnd  words,  for  conceiving  what  we  are 
uttering,  what  we  must  say  next,  and  what  is  to  be  contem- 
plated still  further  on,  while  its  attention  is  given,  at  the  same 
time,   to   our   tone,   pronunciation,   and   gesture.      10.   Our 
activity  of  mind,  indeed,  must  stretch  far  in  advance,  and 
drive  our  subject,  as  it  were,  before  it,  and  whatever  portion 
of  our  matter  is  consumed  in  speaking,  an  equal  portion  must 
be  brought  forward  from  that  which  is  to  follow,  so  that,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  end,  our  prospect  may  advance  no  less  than 
our  step,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  content  to  stop  and  stumble 
at  every  phrase,  and  throw  out  short  and  broken  expressions 
like  persons  sobbing  out  what  they  have  to  say. 

11.  There  is  accordingly  a  certain  unreflecting  and  mechani- 
cal habit,  which  the  Greeks  call  akoyog  r^tZri,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  hand  runs  on  in  writing,  and  by  which  the  eye,  in 
reading,  sees  several  lines,  with  their  turns  and  transitions, 
at  once,  and  perceives  what  follows  before  the  voice  has 
uttered  what  precedesr^Hence  thf|  possibihty  of  those  won- 
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derful  tricks  of  performers  on  the  stage  with  balls,  and  of 
other  jugglers  *  whose  dexterity  is  such  that  one  might 
suppose  the  things  which  they  throw  from  them  to  return  into 
their  hands  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  fly  whithersoever  they 
are  commanded  to  go.  12.  But  such  habit  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  us  only  where  the  art,  of  which  we  spoke,  has  pre- 
ceded it,  so  that  that  which  is  done  without  reflection  may  yet 
have  its  origin  in  reflection.  For  he  only  seems  to  me  to  ^ 
speak,  who  speaks  connectedry,  elegantly,  and  fluently ;  other-  , 
wise  he  appears  only  to  utter  noisy  gabble.  13.  Nor  shall  I 
ever  admire  a  stream  of  fortuitous  eloquence,  which  I  hear  in 
abundance  even  among  women  when  they  are  quarrelling, 
though  it  often  happens,t  that  when  ardour  and  animation 
carry  a  speaker  along,  no  study  can  equal  the  success  of  his 
extemporary  efforts.  14.  When  such  a  flow  of  language 
occurred,  the  old  orators,  as  Cicero  observes,  J  used  to  say 
that  some  god  had  inspired  the  orator.  But  the  cause  of  the 
fluency  is  evi<ient ;  for  strongly  conceived  thoughts,  and 
images  rising  fresh  in  the  mind,  bear  us  along/^Ith^  uninter- 
rupted rapidity,  when  they  would  sometimes,  if  retarded  by 
the  slowness  of  writing,  grow  cool,  and,  if  put  off",  would 
never  return.  §  When  to  this,  too,  is  added  an  unhappy  scru- 
pulousness about  words,  and  the  progress  of  the  speaker  is 
thus  stopped  at  every  step,  the  impulse  of  eloquence  can  have 
no  free  course ;  and  even  though  bis  choice  of  particular 
words  may  be  extremely  happy,  yet  the  combination  of  them 
"will  proceed  with  no  natural  ease,  but  will  appear  like  the 
laborious  construction  of  art. 

15.  Those  images,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  alluded, (| 
and  which,  I  observed,  are  called  (patrafflat  by  the  Greeks, 

*  PUarioftmb  etc  ventUatorum,']  TKe  pUarU  had  their  name  from 
pita,  a  ball ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  what  sort  of  performances 
theirs  were.  What  the  ventUatores  did  is  not  known ;  Tumebus 
supposes  that  they  were  so  called  from  ventvs^  because  they  made 
things  which  they  had  in  their  hands  Mref  as  it  were,  im,  ventos, 
disappear  in  the  a&. 

t  Cum  eo  q%U>d,  at  caHor  tA  9pWitus  tuUt,  frefuenter  cteeidit,  &c.] 
Spalding  (ad  ii  4,  30)  observes  that  cvm  eo  qudd  is  equivalent  to  qud  et 
hoc  accedit  qudd.  Qesner  and  others  read  qitem  si  color  et  apirittu 
tfdit,  &c. 

t  Spalding  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  passage  in  Cicero  to  that 
effect. 

§  Comp.  c.  3,  fin.  ||  Comp.  viii  3,  64 ;  xi.  3,  62  ;  xii.  10,  6. 
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must  be  carefully  cherished  in  our  minds,  and  everything  on 
which  we  intend  to  speak,  every  person  and  every  question, 
and  all  the  hopes  and  fears  likely  to  be  attendant  on  them, 
must  be  kept  full  before  our  view,  and  admitted  as  it  were 
into  our  hearts ;  for  it  is  strength  of  feeling  combined  with 
energy  of  intellect,  that  renders  us  eloquent.  Hence  even  to 
the  illiterate  words  are  not  wanting,  if  they  be  but  roused  by 
some  strong  passion.  16.  Our  attention  must  also  be  fixed, 
not  merely  on  any  single  object,  but  on  several  in  connexion, 
just  as,  when  we  cast  our  eye  along  a  straight  road,  we  see 
everything  that  is  on  it  and  about  it,  commanding  a  view,  not 
only  of  the  end  of  it,  but  of  the  whole  way  to  the  end. 

17.  The  fear  of  failure,  moreover,  and  the  expectation  of 
praise  for  what  we  shall  say,  gives  a  spur  to  our  exertions,  and 
it  may  seem  strange  that  though  the  pen  delights  in  seclusion, 
and  shrinks  from  the  presence  of  a  witness,  extemporal 
oratory  is  excited  by  a  crowd  of  listeners,  as  the  soldier  by 
the  mustering  of  the  standards ;  for  the  necessity  of  speaking 
expels  and  urges  forth  our  thoughts,  however  difficult  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  desire  to  please  increases  our  efforts.  So 
much  does  everything  look  to  reward,  that  even  eloquence, 
though  it  has  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
powers,  is  yet  greatly  incited  by  the  enjoyment  of  praise  and 
reputation. 

18.  But  let  no  one  feel  such  confidence  in  his  talents,  as  to 
hope  that  this  power  will  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  attempts 
oratory ;  but,  as  I  directed  with  regard  to  meditation,*  so,  in 
cultivating  facility  in  extemporary  speaking,  we  must  advance 
it,  by  slow  degrees,  from  small  beginnings  to  the  highest 
excellence ;  but  it  can  neither  be  acquired  nor  retained 
without  practice.  19.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  attained  to 
such  a  degree,  that  premeditation,  though  safer,  may  not  be 
more  effective ;  since  many  have  had  such  command  of  language, 
not  only  in  prose,  but  even  in  verse,  as  Antipater  of  Sidon  f 
and  Licinius  Archias ;  J  for  we  must  rely  on  Cicero's  authority 
with  regard  to  them  both ;  not  but  tJiat  even  in  our  own 
times  some  have  exercised  this  talent  and  still  exercise  it.  I 
mention  the  acquirement,  however,  not  so  much  because  I 

•  See  c.  6,  sect.  3.    I  read  proeceprnw  with  Qesner,  instead  of  ;pr<B- 
cipimu8f  which  is  in  Spaldingf  s  text 
+  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  60.  .  .        t  Cicero  pro  Archil,  a  8. 
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think  it  commendable  in  itself,  (for  it  is  of  no  practical  yalue,  ^  c 
nor  at  all  necessary,)  as  because  I  consider  it  a  useful  example    0 
for  those  who  require  to  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  attain-   t  ^^^ 
ing  such  fecility,  and  who  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
the  forum. 

20.  Nor,  again,  would  I  ever  wish,  for  my  own  part,  to 
have  such  confidence  in  my  readiness  to  speak,  as  not  to  take 
at  least  a  short  time,  which  may  almost  always  be  had,  to 
consider  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  and  time  indeed  is  always 
allowed  both  on  trials  and  in  the  forum.  (No  one,  assuredly, 
can  plead  a  cause  which  he  has  not  studied.;  21.  Yet  a  per- 
verse kind  of  ambition  moves  some  of  our  declaimers  to 
profess  themselves  ready  to  speak  as  soon  as  a  case  is  laid 
before  them ;  and,  what  is  the  most  vain  and  theatrical  of  all 
their  practices,  they  even  ask  for  a  word  with  which  they  may 
commence.  But  Eloquence,  in  her  turn,  derides  those  who 
thus  insult  her;  and  those  who  wish  to  appear  learned  to 
fools  are  decidedly  pronounced  fools  by  the  learned. 

22.  Yet  if  any  chance  shall  give  rise  to  such  a  sudden  necessity 
for  speaking  extempore,  we  shall  have  need  to  exert  our  miud 
with  more  than  its  usual  activity ;  we  must  fix  our  whole 
attention  on  our  matter,  and  relax,  for  the  time,  something  of 
our  care  about  words,  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  attend  to 
both.  /A  slower  pronunciation,  too,  and  a  mode  of  speaking 
with  suspense  and  doubt,  as  it  were,  gives  time  for  considera- 
tion ;  yet  we  must  manage  so  that  we  may  seem  to  deliberate 
and  not  to  hesitate.  23.  To  this  cautious  method  of  delivery 
we  may  adhere  as  long  as  we  are  clearing  the  harbour,  should  the 
wind  drive  us  forward  before  our  tackle  is  sufficiently  pre- 
pared ;  afterwards,  as  we  proceed  on  our  course,  we  shall  fill 
our  sails  and  arrange  our  ropes  by  degrees,  and  pray  that  our 
canvas  may  be  filled  with  a  prosperous  gale.  This  will  be 
better  than  to  launch  forth  on  an  empty  torrent  of  words,  so  as  to 
be  carried  away  with  it,  as  by  the  blasts  of  a  tempest,  whither- 
soever it  may  wish  to  sweep  us. 

24.  But  this  talent  requires  to  be  kept  up  with  no  less 
practice  than  it  is  acquired.    An  art,*  indeed,  once  thoroughly 

*  Ar8  enim  semd  percepta  non  Idbitur;  stUuu  qtioque  intermisswne 
pauttuLvm  admodvm  de  celerUate  deperdit]  The  conjunctions  enim  and 
guoqtte  puzzle  the  commentators,  and  diere  is  doubtless  something 
wrong  in  the  text,  but  how  it  is  to  be  correoted,  without  violence  to 
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learned,  is  never  wholly  lost.  Even  the  pen,  hy  disuse,  loses 
but  very  little  of  its  readiness ;  while  promptitude  in  speaking, 
which  depends  on  activity  of  thought,  can  be  retained  only 
by  exercise.  Such  exercise  we  may  best  use  by  speaking 
daily  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons,  especially  of  those  for 
whose  judgment  and  opinion  we  have  most  regard;  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  person  is  sufficiently  severe  with  him- 
self.* Let  us  however  rather  speak  alone  than  not  speak  at 
all.  25.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  exercise,  that  of  medi- 
tating upon  whole  subjects  and  going  through  them  in  ^lent 
thought,  (yet  so  as  to  speak  as  it  were  within  ourselves,)  an 
exercise  which  may  be  pursued  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
when  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  any  other  occupation ; 
and  it  is  in  some  degree  more  useful  thsm.  the  one  ^hich  I 
mentioned  before  it ;  for  it  is  more  accurately  pursued  than 
that  in  which  we  are  afraid  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  wax 
speech.t  26.  Yet  the  other  method,  again,  contributes  more  to 
improve  other  qualifications,  as  strengfii  of  voice,  flexibihty  of 
features,  and  energy  of  gesture,  which  of  itself,  as  I  remaiked,| 
rouses  the  orator,  and,  as  he  waves  his  hand  and  stamps  his 
foot,  excites  him  as  lions  are  said  to  excite  themselves  by  tlie 
lashing  of  their  tails.  § 
,^37.  But  we  must  study  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  for 
/there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  our  days  so  occupied  that 
some  profitable  attention  may  not  be  hastily  devoted  during 
at  least  some  portion  of  it,  (as  Cicero  ||  says  that  Brutu&  used 
to  do,)  to  writing,  or  reading,  or  speaking.   Gains  Carbo,^  even 

the  passage,  is  not  apparent.  Quintilian's  meaning,  however,  is  pretty 
clear.  I  have  given  the  passage  the  same  turn  wHi  the  Frendi  trans- 
lator in  Didot's  •'  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latins." 

*  Barum  est  enim  wt  satis  se  quisque  vereaturj]  A  man  is  apt  to  be  too 
indulgent  to  his  own  perfOTmances. 

t  Rather  than  interrupt  the  coarse  of  a  speech  that  we  deliver  aloud, 
we  even  make  use  of  trifling  and  common  phraseology,  but  in  "  speak- 
ing as  it  were  within  ourselves,"  we  may  use  none  but  the  best  language 
that  we  can  command.  X  C.  3,  sect.  21. 

§  As  Longinus,  sect.  15,  says  of  Euripides. 

II  "  Amid  your  most  important  occupations,  you  never  intermit  the 
pursuits  of  learning ;  you  are  always  either  writing  something  yourself, 
or  inviting  me  to  write."     Cicero  Orat.  c.  10. 

H  Of  Carbo's  writing  in  his  tent,  I  find  no  mention  in  any  other 
author.  But  Carbo's  industry  in  hia-studies  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  Brut.  o.  27,  and  de  Orat.  i.  84.    Spalding. 
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in  bis  tent,  was  accustomed  to  continue  his  exercises  in 
oratory.  28.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  advice,  which 
is  also  approved  by  Cicero,*  that  no  portion  even  of  our 
common  conveisation  should  ever  be  careless  ;  and  that  what-  i 
ever  we  say,  and  wherever  we  say  it,  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  excellent  in  its  kind.  As  to  writing,  we  must  cer- 
tainly never  write  more  than  when  we  have  to  speak  much 
extempore ;  for  by  the  use  of  the  pen  a  weightiness  will  be 
preserved  in  our  matter,  and  that  light  facility  of  language, 
which  swims  as  it  were  on  the  surface,  will  be  compressed 
into  a  body  ;t  as  husbandmen  cut  off  the  upper  roots  of  the 
vine,  (which  elevate  it  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,)  in  order 
that  the  lower  roots  may  be  strengthened  by  striking  deeper. 

29.  And  I  know  not  whether  both  exercises,  wh^n  we  perform 
them  with  care  and  assiduity,  are  not  reciprocally  beneficial,  as  it 
appears  that  by  writing  we  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  and  by 
speaking  we  write  witb  greater  ease.  We  must  write,  there- 
fore, as  often  as  we  have  opportunity ;  if  opportunity  is  not 
allowed  us,  we  must  meditate  ;  if  we  are  precluded  from  both, 
we  must  nevertheless  endeavour  that  the  orator  may  not  seem 
to  be  caught  at  fault,  nor  the  client  left  destitute  of  aid. 

30.  But  it  is  the  general  practice  among  pleaders  who  have 
much  occupation,  to  write  only  the  most  essential  parts,  and 
e&pecially  the  commencements,  of  their  speeches ;  to  fix  die 
other  portions  ihai  they  bring  from  home  in  their  memory  by 
meditation  ;  and  to  meet  any  unforeseen  attacks  with  extem- 
poraneous replies. 

That  Cicero  adopted  this  method  is  evident  from  his  own 
memoranda.;|:  But  there  are  also  in  circulation  memoranda  of 
other  speakers,  which  have  been  found,  perhaps,§  in  the  state 
in  which  each  had  thrown  them  together  when  he  was  going 
to  speak,  and  have  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  books ;  for 
instance,  the  memoranda  of  the  causes  pleaded  by  Servius 
Sulpicius,  three II    of  whose  orations  are  extant;   but  these 

^  •  This  I  have  in  vain  Bought  in  Cicero ;  other  commentators  pass 
the  passage  without  notice.    SpaZdmg. 

f  In  cStvm  redttcetur.]  See  vii.  1,  44.  ffcec  velut  iTmcUantm  videhunU. 
Bespecting  the  amputation  of  the  roots  of  vines,  see  Columella,  iv.  8. 

Z  Comp.  iv.  1,  69. 

§  Inventi  forte.]  "  Qui  ont  pent  etre  '^t^  trouv^s."  Ftench  trans- 
lator in  Didot's  Collection. 

II  C.  1,  sect.  116. 
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memoranda  *  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  are  so  carefullj 
arranged,  that  they  appear  to  me  to  have  heen  composed  bj 
him  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  81.  Those  of  Cicero, 
which  were  intended  only  for  his  particular  occasions,  his 
freedman  Tiro  collected  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  speak 
of  them  apologetically,  as  if  I  did  not  think  very  highly  of 
them,  but  intimate,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  for  that 
reason  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

Under  this  head,  I  express  my  full  approbation  of  short 
notes,  and  of  small  memorandum-books  which  may  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  on  which  we  may  occasionaUy  glance.  32.  But 
the  method  which  Lsnas  recommends,  of  reducing  what  we 
have  written  into  summaries,  or  into  short  notes  and  heads,  I 
do  not  like ;  for  our  very  dependence  on  these  summaries 
begets  negligence  in  committing  our  matter  to  memory,  and 
disconnects  and  disfigures  our  speech.t  I  even  think  that 
we  should  not  write  at  aU  what  we  design  to  deliver  from 
memory;  for,  if  we  do  so,  it  generally  happens  that  our 
thoughts  fix  us  to  the  studied  portions  of  our  speech,  and  do 
not  allow  us  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  moment.  Thus  the 
mind  hangs  in  suspense  and  perplexity  between  the  two,^ 
having  lost  sight  of  what  was  written,  and  yet  not  being  at 
Hberty  to  imagine  anything  new.  For  treating  on  the  memory, 
however,  a  place  is  appointed  in  the  next  book ;  but  it  cannot 
be  immediately  subjoined  to  these  remarks,  because  I  most 
speak  of  some  other  matters  previouslv. 

*  Inose  of  StQpiciuB. 

f  For,  when  some  portions  of  what  we  have  written  in  our  lai^r 
memoranda  remaia  in  our  memory,  others  have  entirely  escaped  from. 
it,  and  others  occur  to  it  only  partially,  the  tenor  of  our  speech  must 
necessarily  be  interrupted  and  irregular,  and  the  parts  of  it  dissimilar. 
Qemer. 

X  Between  the  writing  and  the  memo  y. 
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BOOK  XI. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

Of  ipealdng  with  propriety ;  in  different  causes,  1 — 6.  In  different 
parts  of  the  same  cause,  6,  7.  The  orator^s  chief  consideration  is, 
what  is  hecoming,  8 — 11.  What  is  becoming  is  generally  found  in 
union  with  w?uU  ia  expedient,  12 — 14.  Vanity  and  self-applause 
always  imbecoming  in  an  orator,  15 — 17.  Whether  Cicero  is 
chargeable  with  this  fault,  18 — 24.  But  an  orator  may  some- 
times express  confidence,  25, 26.  Tet  ^ot  so  as  to  declare  that  his 
judgment  must  be  infallible,  27,  28.  Other  faults  in  orators 
noticed,  29,  80.  Different  kinds  of  oratory  are  suited  to  different 
speakers,  31 — 88.  An  orator  should  also  adapt  his  style  to  the 
characters  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  89 — 42.  He  must  also 
vary  it  to  suit  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  48 — 45.  He 
must  also  have  regard  to  time  and  place,  46 — 48.  To  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  49—56.  To  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
opposed,  57 — 67.  How  he  may  sometimes  avoid  offending  those 
against  whom  he  speaks,  68—74.  How  the  judge  may  be  con- 
ciliated, 75 — 77.  How  an  orator  may  notice  points  in  which  he  is 
conscious  that  he  himself,  or  his  party,  is  vulnerable,  78—88. 
How  he  may  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  84.  How  he  may  soften 
his  language  in  an  attack  on  any  one,  85 — 90.  Excess  in  every 
respect  to  be  avoided,  91.  Different  kinds  of  oratory  find  favour 
with  different  audiences,  92,  93. 

1.  Having  acquired,  as  is  stated  in  the  preceding  book,  the 
ability  of  writing  and  thinking,  as  well  as  of  speaking  extempore 
when  necessity  requires,  our  next  study  must  be  to  speak  with 
M^titud£j^a.n  excellence  which  Cic^osjjow^^  be  tHe  ioui'th*  in 
"etocJinon,  and  which  is  indeed,  jn7my  opinion,  the  most 
important  of  all.  2.  For  as  the  dress  of  oratory  is  various  and 
raanifcld,  and  different  forms  of  it  are  suited  to  different 
subjects,  it  will,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  things  and 
persons,  not  only  not  add  lustre  to  our  eloquence,  but  will 
even  destroy  the  force  of  it,  and  give  to  our  efforts  an  effect 
contrary  to  that  which  we  intended.  Of  what  avail  will  it  be 
that  our  language  is  pure  Latin,  that  it  is  expressive,  elegant, 
adorned  with  figures,  and  harmoniously  arranged,  unless  it  be 
also  adapted  to  establish  the  conclusions  to  which  we  wish  the 
judge  to  be  led,  and  to  confirm  him  in  them?     3.  Of  what 

•  De  Orat.  iii.  10.  "  What  sort  of  delivery  can  be  better  than  that 
of  speaking  in  pwe  Latin^  with  pertpicuity,  with  gracefvlnett,  and  with 
aptitude  and  congruity  to  the  8ubje«i  ia  question." 
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service  will  our  eloquence  be,  if  we  adopt  a  grand  style  in  trivial 
causes,  a  poor  and  constrained  style  in  such  as  are  of  high 
moment,  a  florid  style  on  [grave  subjects,  a  calm  style  when 
forcible  argument  is  necessary,  a  menacing  style  in  depre- 
cation, a  submissive  style  in  spirited  discussions,  a  fierce  and 
violent  mode  of  speaking  on  topics  intended  to  please  ?  The 
same  kind  of  result  would  be  produced  as  when  men  are 
disfigured  with  necklaces,  pearls,  and  long  robes,  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  women,  while  a  triumphal  habit,  ihan.  which 
nothing  can  be  imagined  to  add  greater  majesty  to  men,  is  to 
women  but  an  unbecoming  encumbrance. 

4.  On  this  subject  Cicero  briefly  touches  in  his  third  book 
de  Oratore;*  and  yet  he  may  be  bought  not  to  have  omitted 
anything,  when  he  says  that  one  kind  q/  style  cannot  suit  every 
cause,  or  every  auditor,  or  every  character,  or  every  occasion.  In 
his  Orator  f  he  expresses  the  same  remark  in  a  not  much 
greater  number  of  words.  But  in  the  de  Oratore,  Lucius 
Crassus,  as  he  is  addressing  himself  to  eminent  orators,  and 
men  of  great  learning,  thinks  it  sufficient  to  intimate  his 
opinion  to  those  who  acknowledged  the  justice  of  it.  6.  In 
the  Orator,  too,  Cicero  himself,  addressing  Brutus,  remarks 
that  what  he  says  is  well  known  to  him,  and  that  consequently 
the  subject  is  noticed  by  him  but  cursorily,  though  it  is  one  of 
great  ampUtude,  and  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by  the 
philosophers.  I,  however,  undertaking  to  form  an  orator, 
communicate  these  precepts  not  only  to  those  who  know,  but 
to  those  who  are  learning,  and  therefore  indulgence  must  be 
allowed  me  if  I  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully. 

6.  It  must  be  understood,  then,  above  all  things,  what 
kinds  of  style  are  proper  for  conciliating,  instructing,  and 
exciting  the  judge ;  and  what  objects  we  contemplate  in  the 
several  parts  of  our  speech.  We  sh^Jl  then  .neither  use^ljaflL- 
lete,  nor  metaphorical,  nor  newly-coined  words,  in  our  exordium, 
stGXemeKfqf  jacts,  or  series  of  arguments ;  nor  shall  we  indulge 
in  flowing  periods  of  studied  elegance  when  our  cause  is  to  Jbe 
divided,  and  distinguished  into  parts;  nor  shall  we  choose  a 
low  and  ordinary  sort  of  style,  and  of  a  loose  texture,  for  our 
perforation;  nor,  when  we  ought  to  excite  pity,  shall  we  dry 

*  C.  65.  But  Quintilian's  words  are  not  to  be  understood  as  if 
there  was  nothing  more  in  Cicero  on  this  subject  than  what  he  quotes. 
Oesner.  f  C.  21. 
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up  the  tears  of  our  audience  with  jests ;  for  the  effect  of  all 
ornament  depends  not  so  much  on  its  own  nature  as  on  that  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  applied ;  nor  is^  it  of  more  importance 
^at  you  sfty  tbfin  where  jou  saj  it.  7.  But  the  whole  art  of 
^»p^alcmg  mthpro]^  merelj  on  pur  choice  of  • 

hmgUageT^Vit  nas  much  also  in  common  with  invention  of 
moJtter ;  for  if  inere  words  have  so  much  power,  how  much 
greater  power  musf  l^ob^te  have  ?  What  was  necessary  to 
be  remarked,  however,  with  regard  to  thoughts,  I  have  noticed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  proper  places. 

8.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  inculcated,  that  heonlj^  will 
speak  with  aptitude  and  propriety,  who  considers,  not  only 
miai  is  To  the' purpose ^^liut  what  is  becoming.  "Nor  am  I  ' 
Ignorant  that  these  two  qualities  of  speaking  are  mostly 
united ;  for  what  is  becoming,  is  generally  to  the  purpose  ;* 
nor  are  the  minds  of  judges  conciliated  by  anytlung  more 
than  by  the  observance  of  decorum,  or  alienated  by  anything 
more  than  by  violations  of  it.  9.  The  two,  however,  are 
sometimes  at  variance ;  and,  when  they  are  so,  that  which 
is  becoming  will  be  allowed  the,  preference  over  that  which  is 
merely  serviceable ;  for  who  does  not  know  that  nothing  would 
have  been  of  greater  service  in  procuring  an  acquittal  for 
Socrates,  than  the  adoption  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  defence  on 
trials,  the  conciliation  of  the  favour  of  the  judges  by  a  submis- 
sive address  to  them,  and  the  careful  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him?|  10.  But  such  a  course  would  have 
been  unbecoming  to  Socrates ;  and  he  therefore  pleaded  like  a 
man  who  thought  himself  deserving,  not  of  punishmeih,  but  of 
the  highest  honours ;  for,  wisest  of  men  as  he  was,  he  pre- 
ferred that  what  remained  of  his  life  should  be  lost  rather  than 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  past;  and  since  he  was  not 
sufficiently  understood  by  the  men  of  his  day,  he  committed 
himself  to  tha  judgment  of  posterity,  and  purchased,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  short  portion  of  extreme  old  age,  a  life  that  will 
last  for    ever.      11.   Though  Lysias,J  therefore,    who  was 

•  See  the  Introd,  to  b.  viii.  sect.  19. 

+  This  subject  •  is  well  known ;  and  Gksner  aptly  refers  to  the 
beginning  of  Xenophon's  Apology  of  Socrates,  where,  in  Zeune's 
edition,  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  bearing  on  this  subiect  are 
noticed.  See  also  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii  40,  and  his  commentators. 
Spalding,  X  See  iL  16,  20. 
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esteemed'  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  time,  oflfered 
him  a  defence  ready  written,  he  declined  making  use  of  it» 
saying,  that  though  he  thought  it  good,  he  did  not  consider 
that  it  would  hecome  him.  From  this  example,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  orator  is  not  persuasion,  but  speaHug 
well,*  since  to  persuade  would  sometimes  be  dishonourable ; 
the  conduct  of  Socrates  was  not  conducive  to  his  acquittal, 
but,  what  was  of  greater  importsmce,  was  honourable  to  his 
character  as  a  man. 

12.  I  myself,  in  making  this  distinctiou,  and  separating  utility 
from  decorum,  speak  rather  in  conformity  with  the  common 
way  of  speaking,  than  according  to  the  strictness  of  truth ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,t  who  chose  rather 
to  banish  himself  from  his  country  than  to  maintain  his  in- 
tegrity against  the  charges  of  a  mean  tribune  of  the  people,  can 
be  supposed  to  have  acted  disadvantageously  for  his  honour  ; 
or  unless  Publius  Rutilius,  either  when  he  adopted  his  almost 
Socratic  kind  of  defence,  or  when  he  preferred  to  remain  in 
exile  at  the  time  that  Publius  Sylla  recalled  him,  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been  ignorant  what  was  most  proper  for 
him. J  13.  These  great  men  thought  that  the  trivial  con- 
siderations, which  abject  minds  regard  as  of  so  'much  im- 
portance, are  to  be  despised  in  comparison  with  true  honour, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  distinguished  by  the  perpetual  ad- 
miration  of  all  ages.  Nor  let  us  indulge  in  so  abject  a  way  of 
thinking  as  to  consider,  that  what  we  allow  to  be  honourable  may 
be  unprofitable.  14.  But  any  occasion  for  this  distinction, 
such  as  it  is,  very  seldom  occurs,  since,  in  every  kind  of  cause, 

•  See  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

+  When  he  was  accused  by  Ncevius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  of 
having  received  a  bribe  from  Uog  Antiochus  to  grant  him  favourable 
conditions  of  peace,  the  only  reply  that  he  vouchsafed  to  the  charge 
was,  ^*  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  1  defeated  Hannibal 
at  Zama,  and  it  is  right  that  all  good  citizens  should  go  with  me  to 
give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  support  with  which  they  then  favoured 
us."    See  Livy,  xxxviii.  51,  66;  Aul.  Gdl.  iv.  18. 

t  See  note  on  v.  2,  4.  "  Being  a  man,  as  you  know,  of  e:femplaiy 
integrity,  a  man  to  whom  no  person  in  the  city  was  superior  in  honesty 
and  sincerity,  he  not  only  refused  to  supplicate  his  judges,  but  would 
not  allow  his  cause  to  be  pleaded  with  more  ornament  or  freedom  of 
language  than  the  simple  plainness  of  truth  carried  with  it."  Cicero 
de  Orat.  i.  53. 
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as  I  observed,*  whatever  is  advantageous  will  generally  be 
becoming. 

There  are  some  things  of  such  a  nature  that  thej  become 
all  persons  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  as  to  act  and  speak 
honourably;  and  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which 
become  no  person  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  as  to  act  and 
speak  dishonourably.  But  things  of  less  importance,  and  such 
as  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  two,  are  generally  of  such 
a  kind,  that  they  are  lightly  regarded  by  some  and  more 
seriously  by  others,  and  must  appear  either  more  or  less 
excusable,  or  more  or  less  reprehensible,  according  as  we  look 
to  characters,  times,  places,  or  motives.  16.  And  as,  in  plead- 
ing, we  speak  either  of  what  concerns  othei*s  or  what  concerns 
ourselves,  we  must  make  a  just  distinction  between  the  two, 
provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  things  improper 
,to  be  brought  forward  in  either  case. 

Above  «dl  things,  every  kind  of  self-laudation  is  unbecoming, " 
and  especially  praise  of  his  own  eloquence  from  an  orator  ;t  as 
it  not  oiily  gives  offence  to  his  audience,  but  generally  creates 
in  them  even  a  dislike  towards  him.  16.  Our  mind  has  in  it 
something  naturally  sublime  and  haughty,  and  is  impatient  of 
a  superior ;  and  hence  we  willingly  raise  the  humble,  or  those 
who  submit  to  us,  because,  when  we  do  so,  we  appear  to  our- 
selves greater  than  they ;  and  when  rivalry  is  absent,  benevo- 
lence finds  a  place  in  us;  but  he  who  unreasonably  exalts 
himself  seems  to  depress  and  despise  us,  yet  not  to  make  him- 
self greater  so  much  as  to  try  to  make  others  less.  17.  Hence 
his  inferiors  envy  him,  (for  envy  is  the  vice  of  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  yield  though  unable  to  oppose,)  his  superiors 
deride,  and  liie  judicious  censure  him.  In  general,  too,  we 
find,  that  the  opinion  of  the  arrogant  concerning  themselves 
is  unfounded ;  while,  to  persons  of  real  merit,  the  conscious- 
ness of  merit  is  sufficient. 

Cicero,  in  this  respect,  has  been  censured  in  no  small 
degree;  although,  in  his  speeches,  he  was  much  more  of  a 

♦  Sect."  8. 

t  "  Though  ftiTogance  of  every  kmd  is  odious,  yet  for  a  speaker  to 
boast  of  his  own  ability  and  eloquence  is  by  far  tiie  most  offensive  of 
all  kinds."  Cicero  Div.  in  Csecil.  c.  11.  **  Those  who  have  attained 
the  highest  distinction  in  eloquence,  still  betray  no  consciousness  of 
their  own  powers,"  &c.     Cic.  Orat.  c.  42.     Qemer, 
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boaster  of  what  be  had  done  than  of  his  abilities  in  speaking. 

18.  Indeed,  he  uttered  such  boasts,  for  the  most  part,  not 
without  much  appearance  of  reason,  for  he  had  either  to  de- 
fend those  whose  aid  he  had  received  in  suppressing  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or  he  had  to  justify  himsdf  against 
popular  odium,  which  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  with- 
stand, that  he  had  to  go  into  exile,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  saved  his  country;  so  that  his  frequent  allusions  to 
what  he  had  achieved  in  bis  consulship,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  made,  not  more  from  vanity  than  for  self-defence. 

19.  As  to  eloquence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  allowed  a  full 
measure  of  it  to  the  pleaders  on  the  opposite  side,  he  never 
claimed  in  his  speeches  any  immoderate  share  of  it  to  himself; 
he  says,  If  there  he  any  ability  in  me,  judges,  and  I  am  sensible 
how  little  there  m,  Sec. ;  and.  The  more  I  feel  my  mabUityy  the 
more  diligently  have  I  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  it  by 
application,  &c,*  20.  Even  in  contending  against  Quintus 
Caecilius,  about  the  appointment  of  an  accuser  of  Verres, 
though  it  was  of  great  importance  which  of  the  two  should 
appear  the  better  qualified  for  pleading,  yet  he  rather  de- 
tracted from  CsBcilius's  talent  in  speaking  than  assumed  any 
superiority  in  it  to  himself,  and  said  that  he  had  not  attained 

(  eloqtience,  hut  had  done  everything  in  his  power  that  he  might 
attain  it,  21.  It  is  only  at  times  in  his  letters,  when  he  is 
writing  familiarly  to  bis  friends,  and  occasionally  in  his 
Dialogues,  under  another  person's  character,  that  he  does 
justice  to  bis  own  eloquence. 

Yet  I  ;^know  not  whether  open  self-applause  is  not  more 
tolerable,  even  from  the  very  undisguisedness  of  the  offence, 
than  *the  hypocritical  boastfulness  t  of  those  who  speak  of 
themselves  as  poor  when  they  abound  with  wealth,  as  obscure 
when  they  are  of  high  rank,  as  weak  when  thoy  have  great 
influence,  as  ignorant  and  incapable  of  speaking  when  they 

*  These  are  the  commencements  of  the  orations  for  Quintius  and 
for  Archias,  but  varying  a  little  from  what  we  now  read  in  our 
editions.    Spalding. 

+  lUa  in  jactcUione  perversa.']  Spalding  says  that  iUa  perversa  must 
be  taken  as  a  neater  pluraL  Rollm  would  read  iUa  jactatio  perversa, 
.  by  which  the  passage  would  certainly  be  improved.  Gesner  omits  the 
in,  and  considers  the  other  three  words  to  be  in  the  ablative  case 
governed  by  gloriari;  but  I  know  not  who  has  acquiesced  in  this 
explanation. 
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are  possessed  of  great  eloquence-  S2.  It  is  an  ostentatious 
kind  of  vanity  to  speak  thus  ironically  of  ourselves.  Let  us 
be  cqntentj^thereforej  to  be  praised  byDthers,  for  it  becomes  us, 
as  Demosthenes  says,  to  blush  eve^i  when  we  hear  other  men's 
commendations  of  ourselves,^  I  do  not  say  that  an  orator 
may  not  sometimes  speak  of  what  he  has  done,  as  Demos- 
thenes himself  did  in  his  defence  of  Ctesiphon  ;t  but  he  so 
qualified  what  he  said,  as  to  show  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  saying  it,  and  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  him 
who  forced  him  to  say  it.  28.  So  Cicero,  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  attributes 
it  sometimes  to  the  meritorious  eflForts  of  the  senate,  some- 
times to  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods.  In  speaking 
against  his  enemies  and  calumniators,  indeed,  he  generally 
vindicates  his  claim  to  greater  merit ;  for,  when  charges  were 
brought  against  his  conduct,  it  was  for  him  to  justify  it. 
24.  In  his  verses,  I  wish  he  had  been  more  modest, J  since 
the  malicious  have  never  ceased  to  remark  upon  his 

Cedcmt  a/rma  togas,  concedat  lawea  Ungu(Bf% 
To  gowns  let  anns  succumb,  and  laurel  crowns 
To  eloquence, 


and 


Ofwitmatam  natam  me  oonsvle  BovMtm, 
0  happy  Rome,  that  found  new  life  wh^i  I 
Was  consul ! 


and  his  Jupiter,  by  whom  he  is  called  to  the  assembly  of  tue 
gods;  and  his  Minerva^  who  taught  him  her  arts;^  extrava- 
gances in  which,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  he 
allowed  himself  to  indulge. 

25.  But  though  to  boast  of  eloquence  is  unbecoming  in  an 
orator,  :^et  to  express  cogfideBQe.  in  .biing#,  is.  sometimes 

♦  Pro  Coron.  p.  270,  ed.  Reisk.  f  lb.  p.  226,  227. 

+  In  carminibtu  utvnam  pepercisset,]  It  would  be  better,  apparently, 
to  leave  out  the  preposition,  and  make  carminihus  a  dative,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  in  what  Quintilian  meant  that  Cicero  should 
hctve  been  sparing,  unless  «tM  landihus,  in  his  own  praises ;  but  no  writer 
leaves  such  words  to  be  understood  by  his  reader.     Spalding. 

§  See  ix.  4,  41.  Cicero  in  Pis.  c.  30 ;  Philipp.  il  8 ;  Juvenal  x.  122. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  verses  from  a  poem  on  his  own  consulship 
or  his  own  times.    Spalding, 

fj  Where  Cicero  made  these  remarks,  is  imknown.  "Nor  can  I 
tell,"  says  Spalding,  "  what  Greeks  they  were  that  he  imitated." 
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^^lowable;  for  who  would  blame  such  remarks  as  these:* 
TFAoi  Hin,  I  to  think  ?  That  I  am  despised  ?  But  I  do  not 
see  what  there  is,  either  in  my  life,  or  in  the  favour  which  I 
experience,  or  in  what  I  have  done,  or  in  my  moderate  share  of 
ability,  for  Antony  to  despise.  26.  Or  as  he  expresses  himself, 
a  little  afterwards,  with  somewhat  more  boldness  :  Woidd  he 
wish  to  engage  with  me  in  a  contest  of  eloquence  ?  He  would 
then  confer  an  obligation  on  me ;  for  what  ampler  field,  what 
more  copious  subject  could  I  desire,  than  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  myself  and  against  Antony  ? 
.  27.  Those  speakers  who  are  arrogant,  who  assert  that  they 
have  convinced  themselves  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  undertaken  it ;  for  judges  listen 
with  unwillingness  to  a  pleader  who  anticipates  their  decision ; 
and  that  which  was  granted  to  Pythagoras  by  his'disciples, 
that  his  Ipse  dixit  should  settle  a  question,  is  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  an  advocate  by  his  opponents.  28.  But  confidence 
in  speakers  will  be  more  or  less  blamable  according  to  their 
characters ;  for  it  is  sometimes  justified  by  their  age,  dignity* 
or  authority ;  and  yet  these  will  hardly  be  so  great  in  any 
orator  as  not  to  require  that  his  dependence  on  them  should  be 
tempered  with  some  degree  of  modesty,  as  musi'be  the  oase  in 
all  particulars  in  which  a  pleader  draws  arguments  from  his 
own  person.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  too  arrogant, 
perhaps,  if  Cicero  had  denied,  when  he  was  defending  himself, 
that  to  be  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight  ought  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  him ;  but  he  turned  the  charge 
even  in  his  favour,  by  identifying  his  own  dignity  with  that  of 
his  judges,  and  saying,  But  that  I  am  tlie  son  of  a  Roman 
knight  should  assuredly  never  have  been  alleged  as  a  reproa^ch 
against  m£  by  the  accusers  in  any  cause,  while  you  are  trying  it 
and  while  I  am  defending  it  before  you.f 

29.  An  impudent,  noisy,  and  angry  tone,  is  unbecQioiagJui 
all  speakers;  but  the  more  remarkable  a  speaker  is JotSgO* 
or  dignity,  or  experience,  the,  more  blamable  ,hfi,Jl9_if^ he 
adopts,  it.  Yet  we  see  some  wranglers  held  under  no 
restraint,  either  by  respect  for  the  judges,  or  by  regard  to  the 
forms  and  practices  of  pleading ;  and  from  this  very  character 
of  their  mind,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  consideration  for 
their  honour  either  in  undertaking  causes  or  in  pleading  them. 
*  Cic.  PhUipp.  ii  1.  +  Cic.  pro  CaeL  c  2. 
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30.  For  men's  speech  is  generallj  an  indication  of  their 
disposition,  and  lays  open  the  secrets  of  their  miBdg ;  and  it  is 
fiotr without  reason  that  the  Greeks  have  made  it  a  proverb 
that  As  a  man  lives,  so  also  he  speaks.*  There  are  faidts  also 
of  a  still  meaner  nature ;  grovelling  adulation,  studied  buf- 
foonery, disregard  of  modesty  in  respect  to  things  or  words  of 
an  offensive  or  indecent  kind,  and  violations  of  dignity  on  all 
occasions  ;  faults  which  are  oftenest  seen  in  those  who  are  too 
anxious  either  to  please  or  to  amuse. 
A    31.  All  kinds  pf  oratory,  too,  are  not  alike  suitable  to  dL 

^peakgR^ 

"""Thus  a_copi03asJofty,Jbold^  and  florid  styl©  would  not  be.ap 
becommg  tojJd  men^  ^^  is  close,  DQild,and^i:ecise  ; 

"such  a  one  as  Cicero t  wished  us  to  understand  when  he  said 
that  his  style  was  growing  grey ;  just  as  that  age,  also,  is  not 
adapted  for  wearing  garments  gleaming  with  purple  and  scarlet. 
32.  In  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exuberant  and 
somewhat  daring  style. is. well  received;  while  a  dry,  circum- 
spectjjmdLioncise  manner  of  speaking  is  ofitensive  in  them 
froniits  very  affectation  of  ^avity  ;  as  in  regard  to  manners, 
the  austerity  of  old^meiTis  considered  as  quite  premature  in 
the  young. 

33.  A  plain  style  suits  military  men.  To  those  who  make 
an  ostentatious  profesStdil^  df  philbsop^,  as  some  do,  most  of 
the  embellishments  of  speech  are  by  no  means  becoming,  and 
especially  those  which  have  reference  to  the  passions,  which 
they  regard  as  vices.  Extraordinary  elegance^of  diction,  too, 
and  studied  harmony  of  periods,  are  dtogefther  foreign  to 
their  pursuits.  34.  Not  only  florid  expressions,  such  as  these 
of  Cicero,  Bocks  and  deserts  respond  to  the  voice  of  the  poet.X 
but  even  those  of  a  mofe  vigorous  and  forcible  character,  as,  / 
now  implore  and  attest  you,  you,  I  say,  0  Alban  hills  and 
groves,  and  you,  0  dismantled  altars  of  the  Albans,  united  and 
coeval  with  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Bome,^  are  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  beard  and  solemnity  of  the  philosopher. 
35.  But  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  civil  distinction,  the  man 
of  sound  sense,  who  devotes  himself,  not  to  idle  disputations, 
but  to  the  management  of  public  affiedrs,  from  which  those  who 

*  A  flaying  attributed  to  Solon.    See  Eraam.  Adag.  i  6, 50.    Menag. 
ad  Laert.  i.  68 ;  Davis  ad  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  16.    Spalding, 
t  Brut.  c.  2.  }  Cic.  pro  Arch,  c  8.  §  Pro  Mil  c.  31. 
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call  themselves  philosophers  have  as  far  as  possible  withdrawn 
themselves,  will  freely  use  whatever  ornaments  of  style  may 
tend  to  effect  the  objecf  which' he  has  in  view  when  he  speaks, 
Having  previously  resolved  in  his  mind  not  to  recommend 
anything  but  what  is  honourable. 

36.  There  is  a  style  of  oratory  that  becomes  princes,  which 
others  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  assume.  The  mode  of 
speaking  suited  to  military  commanders,  also,  and  eminent 
conquerors,  is  in  a  great  degree  distinct  from  that  of  other 
men.  In  this  kind  of  style  Pompey  was  an  extremely  eloquent 
narrator  of  his  exploits ;  and  Cato,  who  killed  hioiself  in  the 
civil  war,  was  an  able  speaker  in  the  senate.  37iThe  same 
language  will  often  be  characterized  as  freedom  in  me  person, 
folly  in  another,  and  pride  in  a  third.  ^  The  reproaches  ad- 
dressed by  Thersites  to  Agamemnon*  are  regarded  with 
derision  ;  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  Diomede,  or  any  one  of 
his  equals,  they  will  exhibit  only  greatness  of  spirit.  Should 
I  regard  you  as  a  consul,  said  Lucius  Crassus  to  Fhilippus,t 
when  you  do  not  regard  me  as  a  senator  ?  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  noble  magnanimity,  yet  we  should  not  think  it 
proper  for  every  one  to  utter  it.  38.  Some  one  of  the  poets  { 
says  that  he  does  not  care  much  whether  Casar  were  a  hlaek 
man  or  a  white;  this  is  folly;  but  if  Geesar  had  used  the 
same  expression  with  regard  to  the  poet,  it  would  have  been 
pride. 

There  is  great  regard  paid  to  character  among  the  tragic 
and  comic  poets;  for  they  introduce  a  variety  of  persons 
accurately  distinguished.  Similar  discrimination  used  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  wrote  speeches  for  others  ;§  and  it  is 
observed  by  declaimers,  for  we  do  not  always  declaim  as 
pleaders  of  a  cause,  but  very  frequently  as  parties  concerned 
in  it. 

39.  But  even  in  the  causes  in  which  we  plead  as  advocates, 
the  same  difiference  should  be  carefully  observed ;  for  we  often 
take  upon  ourselves  the  character  of  others,  and  speak,  as  it 
were,  with  other  persons'  mouths;  and  we  must  exhibit  in 

♦  n.  ii  226,  seqq.  t  See  viii.  8,  89 ;  Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  1. 

X  Aliquis  poetarum.]  We  may  observe  with  how  much  contempt  he 
speaks ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  foi^tten  that  the  words 
are  those  of  Catullus,  Carm.  92.    Spalding. 

§  See  iii  8,  51 ;  ii  15,  30;  iii.  1, 10. 
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those  to  Yfhom  we  adapt  our  voice,  their  exact  peculiarities  of 
manner.  Publius  Clodius  is  represented  as  speaking  in  one 
way,  Appius  Csecus  in  another ;  the  father,  in  the  comedy  of 
CsBcilius,  is  made  to  express  himself  in  one  style,  the  father, 
in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  in  another.*  40.  What  could  be 
more  brutal  than  the  words  of  the  Hctor  of  Verres,  To  see  him, 
you  must  pay  so  much  .^f  What  could  be  more  magnanimous 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  Eoman,  from  whom  the  only 
exclamation  heard,  amidst  all  the  tortures  of  scourging,  was, 
I  am  a  Bomun  citizen  ?  How  suitable  is  the  language  used 
in  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Milo,  to  a  man  who,  in 
defence  of  the  commonwealth,  had  so  often  curbed  a  seditious 
citizen,  and  who  had,  at  last,  triumphed  over  his  plots  by 
valour  ?J  41.  Not  only,  indeed,  are  there  as  many  various  points 
to  be  observed  in  prosopopeiaB§  as  in  the  cause  itself,  but  even 
more,  as  in  them  we  assume  the  characters  of  children,  women, 
nations, II  and  even  of  voiceless  objects ;  and  in  regard  to  all  of 
them,  propriety  must  be  observed.  42.  The  same  care  is  to  be 
taken  witii  respect  to  those  for  whom  we  plead;  for,  in 
speaking  for  different  characters  we  must  often  adopt  different 
styles,  according  as  our  cUent  is  of  high  or  low  station,  popular 
or  unpopular;  noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  in 
their  principles  of  action  and  in  their  past  lives.  As  to  the 
orator^  himself,  the  qualities  that  will  recommend  him  most 
JeS^courtmi^  mildness,  good  temper,  a.nd^  "Benevolence.  But 
qiSiities  of  an  opposite  kind  will,  sometimes,  be  very  becoming 
in  a  speaker  of  high  moral  character,  as  he  may  testify  hatred 
of  the  wicked,  concern  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  zeal  for 
the  punishment  of  offences  and  crimes ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  said 
at  first,ir  every  kind  of  honourable  sentiment  will  become  him. 
48.  Nor  is  it  of  importance  orily  what  our  own  character  is, 
and  for  whom  we  plead,  but  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  ;  for 
'rank  and  power  make  a  great  difference ;  and  the  same  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  equally  proper  before  a  prince,  a  magistrate, 
a  senator,  and  a  private  person,  or  a  mere  free  citizen ;  nor  are 

*  See  Cic.  pro  CaeL  c.  16.        +  See  Quint,  ix.  4,  71, 102 ;  iv.  2, 106. 

t  Comp.  iv.  1,  25;  5,  10. 

§  Comp.  iii.  8,  49;  ix.  2,  31.  But  the  prosopopeire  of  which  Quin- 
tilian  is  here  speaking,  are  such  as  constitute  parts  of  a  cause.   SpaMing. 

11  PoptUortm,,']  Some  copies  have  pupiUorum, 

il  He  means  when  he  began  to  speak  'on  this  8ubject,''8ect.  14. 
Cesner, 
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public  trials,  and  discussions  on  priyate  affairs  before  arbiters, 
conducted  in  the  same  tone.  44.  For  in  proportion  as  anxiety 
and  care,  and  every  engine  set  to  work,  as  it  were,  for  strength- 
ening argument,  is  becoming  in  the  orator  who  pleads  in  a 
capital  cause ;  so,  in  cases  and  trials  of  smaller  moment,* 
such  solicitude  would  be  but  foolish,  and  he  who,  sittingf  to 
speak  before  an  umpire  on  some  unimportant  question,  should 
make  a  declaration  like  that  of  Cicero,  j:  that  he  was  not  only 
disturbed  in  mind,  hut  that  he  felt  a  trembling  through  his 
whole  frame,  would  be  justly  ridiculed.  45.  Who,  indeed, 
does  not  know,  that  the  gravity  of  the  senate  demands  one 
sort  of  eloquence,  and  the  \&s\t^  of  a  popular  assembly  another, 
when,  even  before  single  judges,  the  same  mode  of  address 
that  suits  serious  characters,  is  not  adapted  to  those  of  a  lighter 
cast ;  the  same  manner  that  is  proper  in  speaking  to  a  man  of 
learning,  is  improper  in  speaking  to  a  military  or  uneducated 
man ;  and  our^language  must  sometimes  be  lowered  and  quali- 
fied, lest  the  judge  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  or  see  the 
tenor  of  it  ? 

46.  Time  and  plac^,  also,  require  a  due  degree  of  observa- 
tion ;  the  occasion  on  which  an  orator  speaks  may^o'ne  of 
"seriousness,  or  one  of  rejoicing ;  the  time  allowed  him  may  be 
unlimited  or  limited ;  and  to  fdl  such  circumstances  his  speech 
must  be  adapted.  47.  It  makes  a  great  difference,  too,  whether 
we  speak  in  a  public  or  private  place,  in  one  that  is  populous 
or  unfrequented,  in  a  foreign  city  or  in  our  own,  in  a  camp  or 
in  the  forum ;  each  of  these  places  requires  its  own  peculiar 
form  and  style  of  eloquence ;  as,  even  in  other  affairs  of  life, 
the  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  equally  suitable  in  the 
forum,  the  senate,  the  Campus  Martins,  the  theatre,  and  in 
our  own  houses ;  and  many  things,  which  are  not  reprehensible 
in  their  own  nature,  and  are  sometimes  absolutely  necessary, 
are  counted  unseemly  if  done  in  any  other  place  than  where 
custom  authorizes. 

48.  How  much  more  elegance  and  refinement-  demonstrative 

*  Spaldingfs  text  has  »n  jporw  re&tM  judidbiuqtbe,  but  it  would 
appear  that  we  ought  to  read  jttdiciisqite  with  Gesner  and  others.  The 
sense,  however,  is  much  the  same  in  either  case. 

f  Some  advocates  pleaded  sitting  before  the  judges,  as  appears  from 
c.  3,  sect.  1 34,  136,  when  the  causes  were  of  inferior  importance.  See 
also  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  19,  3.  t  Div.  in  CsBciL  c.  13. 
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topics,  as  being  intended  to  give  pleasure  to  an  audience, 
admit,  than  those  of  a  deliberative  and  judicial  character, 
which  are  conducted  in  a  tone  of  busiuess  and  argument,  I 
have  already  observed.* 

To  this  it  is  also  to  be  added,  that  many  eminent  excel- 
lences of  oratory  are  rendered  unsuitable  to  certain  causes  by 
the  nature  of  them*  49.  Would  any  one  endure  to  hear  an 
accused  person,  in  danger  of  losing  his  life^  especially  if 
pleading  for  himself  before  his  conqueror  or  his  ;6overeign» 
indulge  in  frequent  metaphors,  in  words  either  of  his  own 
coining  or  studioueJy  fetched  from  remote  antiquity,  in  a  style 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  common  usa^e,  in  flowing 
periods  and  florid  common  places,  and  fine  thoughts  ?  Would 
Dot  ali  such  elegances  destroy  that  appearance  of  solicitude 
natural  to  a  man  in  peril,  and  deprive  him  of  the  aid  of 
pity,  which  is  necessary  to  be  sought,  even  by  the  innocent? 
50-  Wo  til  d  any  one  be  moved  at  the  fate  of  him,  whom,  in  so 
perilous  a  situation  ^  he  should  see  swelhng  with  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  and  making  an  ambitious  display  of  oratory? 
Would  he  not  rather  feel  alienated  from  a  man.  who,  under 
an  accusation,  should  hunt  for  words,  feel  anxiety  about  his 
reputation  for  talent,  and  consider  himself  at  leisure  to  be 
eloquent  ?  5  h  This  Marcus  C^Uus  seems  to  me  to  have 
admirably  shown^t  *'hen  ho  defended  himself  on  his  trial  for 
an  assault,  saying,  Lest  t<o  ant^  one  of  you,  judgeji,  oj-  to  any  of 
mil  thorn  here  to  plead  agaiuM  me,  miy  look  of  mhie  i^hould 
seem  offensim,  or  any  €a;pTesision  too  pre&umptiiOK^,  or,  what  is 
the  Umf^  howeve^r  of  the  three,  amf  gmture  at  all  atroffant,  &c. 
52.  Some  pleadings  consist  wholly  in  pacifying, §  depreeating,|| 
and  making  confession,  and  ought  we  to  weep  in  fine  thoughts? 
Will  epiphonemata,ir  or  enlhymemes,  prevail  upon  judges  ? 
Will  not  whatever  is  superadded  to  genuine  feeling,  diminish 
its  whole  force,  and  dispel  compassion  by  an  appearance  of 
■unconcern  ?  53*  If  a  father  has  to  demand  justice  for  the  death 
of  his  son^  or  for  some  wrong  done  to  him  worse  than  death, 

*  VIIL  3,  11,  9eqq.  t  CompreJiendiise.]  Sif^niJicAme.    Spalding. 

J  All  the  texts  have  nimiuMj  but  Spaldiog  agrees  with  Rollm  that 
it  la  absolutely  nece^saiy  to  read  minimuM. 

§  Saiisfaciume,}  vL  1,  60,  It  J)eprec€Ui<mc,']  v,  13,  5, 

t  Seeviii.  5, 11. 
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will  he,  instead  of  being  content*  with  giving  a  brief  and  direct 
statement  of  the  matter,  study  that  grace  of  delivery  in  his 
narrative,  which  depends  on  the  use  of  pure  and  perspicuous 
language?    Will  he  count  his  arguments   upon  his  fingers, 
aim  at  exact  nicety  in  his  propositions  and  divisions,   and 
deliver  himself,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  those  parts  of 
speeches,  without  the  least  manifestation  of  feeling?     54. 
Whither,  in  the  meantime,  will  his  grief  have  fled  ?     How 
have  his  tears  been  dried  ?    Whence  has  so  calm  a  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  art  proceeded  ?    Will  not  his  speech  be  rather 
a  prolonged  groan,  from  the  exordium  to  the  last  word,  and 
will  not  tibe  same  ]ook  of  sadness  be  invariably  maintained  by 
him,  if  he  wishes  to  transfuse  a  portion  of  his  own  sorrowfid 
feeling  into  the  breasts  of  his  audience,  a  feeling,  which,  if  he 
once  abates  it,  he  will  never  revive  in  them?     65.  By  those 
learning  to  declaim,  (for  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  look  back  to 
what  was  formerly  my  own  employment,  and  to  think  of  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  once  under  my  care,)  these  proprieties 
ought  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  exhibited,  in  the  schools,  the  feelings  of  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  which  we  take  upon  ourselves,  not  as 
pleaders  for  others,  but  as  if  we  had  actually  experienced  what 
we  say;  56.  for  example,  cases  of  the  following  kind  are  fi*e- 
quently  supposed,  in  which  persons  request  of  the  senate  leave 
to  put  themselves  to  death,t  either  on  account  of  some  great 
misfortune,  or  from  remorse  for  some  crime;   and   in  such 
cases  it  is  not  only  unbecoming  to  adopt  a  chanting  tone,  J 
a  fault  which  has  become  universal,  or  to   indulge  in  fine 
language,  but  it  is  improper  even  to  pursue  a  train  of  argu- 
ment, unless  feeling,  indeed,  be  mixed  with  it,  and  mixed  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  may  predominate  over  proof;,  for  he 
who  in  pleading  can  intermit  his  grief,  may  be  thought  capable 
of  laying  it  aside  altogether. 

67.  I  know  not,  however,  whether  the  observance  of  the 
decorum  of  which  we  are  speaking,  should  not  be  maintained 
with  even  more  scrupulosity  towards  those  against  whom  we 
plead.,  than,  to  wards  others;  for  we  should  undouhlMly  ffiake 

*  Spalding  saw  the  necessity  of  reading  protvlisse  non  contentuSf  but 
has  not  inserted  the  non  in  his  text.  +  See  vii.  4,  39. 

t  See  c.  3,  sect.  67,  170,  182 ;  also  Cicero  Orat.  c.  18 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iL 
14,  13  ;  Quint,  i.  8,  2. 
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it  our  care,  in  eYeiy  case  of  accusation j  to  appear  to  bave  en- 
gaged in  it  with  reluctance.  Hence  I  am  extremely  offended 
with  the  remark  of  Cassius  Severus,*  Good  goda,  I  am  ativSf 
and  I  see,  what  may  well  give  me  plea^ire  to  bs  alive,  Anprenas 
m  the  condition  of  a  crimirial;  Se verms  may  be  thought  to 
have  accused  him,  not  from  any  just  or  necessary  cause,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  bis  accuser.  58.  In  addition  to  this 
observance  of  what  is  becoming,  too,  which  ia  commou  to  all 
cases^^iicrtain  subjects  rcq^uire  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  manag©- 
ment  Thus  the  son,  who  shall  apply  for  the  appintment  of 
a  guardian  over  his  father's  property ,t  ought  to  testify  concern 
at  his  father's  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  a  father  who  brings 
charges,  however  grievous,  against  his  son,  ought  to  show 
that  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  the  greatest  affliction  to  him ; 
and  this  feeliug  he  should  exliibit^  not  in  a  few  words  only, 
but  through  the  whole  texture  of  his  speech,  so  that  he  may 
appear  to  spea^,  not  only  witb  his  lips,  hut  from  the  bottom 
of  nia  heart,  59,  A  guai-dian,  also,  if  his  ward  make  allega- 
tions "agmust  him,  should  never  manifest  towards  him  resent- 
ment of  such  a  nature  that  traces  of  affection  and  sacred 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  father  may  not  be  apparent 
tlirough  it.  How  a  cause  ought  to  be  pleaded  by  a  son  against 
a  father  who  renounces  him,  and  by  a  husband  against  a  wife 
who  accuses  him  of  ill-treating  her,  I  bave  remarked^  I 
believe,  in  the  seventK  book  ;J  when  we  may  properly  plead 
our  own  cause,  and  when  wo  should  employ  the  services  of  an 
advocate,  the  fourth  book,§  in  which  directions  are  given 
respecting  the  exordium,  shows. 

60,  That  there  may  be  something  becoming,  or  something 
offensive,  in  tiicre  woi'ds^  no  one  can  doubt,  A  remark,  there- 
fore, seems  necessaij  to  be  added  with  reference  to  a  point  cer* 
tainly  of  extreme  difficulty ;  the  consideration,  namely,  how 
those  things  which  are  by  no  means  inviting  in  their  nature, 
and  of  which,  if  choice  were  allowed  us,  we  had  rather  not 
speak,  may  nevertheless  be  e^spressed  by  ua  without  inde- 
corum, 6L  What  can  wear  a  more  disagreeable  aspect,  or 
what  are  the  ears  of  men  more  unwilling  to  hear,  than  a  case 
in  which  a  son,  or  the  advocates  of  a  son,  have  to  plead 
against  a  mother  ?    Yet  such  pleading  is  sometimes  necessary, 

•  Comp.  X.  1,  22.  t  See  viL  4,  11. 

t  C.  4,  seot.  24.  §  C.  1,  aect.  46. 
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as  in  the  cause  of  Oluentius  Habitus;  though  it  need  not 
always  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  Cicero  has  chosen 
in  speaking  against  Sassia ;  not  that  he  did  not  proceed  with 
the  greatest  judgment,  but  because  it  is  of  importance  to  con- 
sider, in  reference  to  the  particular  case,  in  what  respect,  and 
Uf  what  meanst  the  mother  has  sought  to  commit  injuxy*  6d. 
Sassia,  as  she  had  attempted  the  life  of  her  son  openly,  de- 
served to  be  assailed  with  great  severity.  Yet  two  points, 
which  required  particular  attention,  Cicero  has  managed  ad-' 
mirably ;  the  first,  not  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  parents ; 
the  second,  to  demonstrate  most  carefully,  by  going  £Eir  back 
into  causes,  that  what  he  was  to  say  against  the  mother  was 
not  only  proper  to  be  said,  but  absolutely  necessary.  63.  To 
show  the  propriety  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  accordingly 
his  first  object,  Uiough  it  had  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
question  in  hand;  so  much  was  he  convinced  that,  in  so 
delicate  and  difiOcult  a  cause,  the  first  consideration  should  be 
what  was  due  to  decorum.  Thus  he  made  the  name  of  parent 
cast  odium,  not  upon  the  son,  but  upon  Her  against  whom  he 
spoke. 

64.  A  mother  may,  however,  be  sometimes  opposed  to  her 
son  in  a  case  of  less  seriousness  or  bitterness ;  and  a  more 
gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  son, 
will  then  be  proper ;  hi,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  make  all 
due  satisfaction,  we  shall  lessen  any  ill  feeling  that  may  arise 
against  ourselves,  and  may  even  divert  it  to  the  opposite 
party ;  and  if  it  be  manifest  that  the  son  is  deeply  concerned 
at  being  obliged  to  appear  against  his  mother,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved ^t  the  fault  is  not  on  his  side,  and  he  will  at  once 
become  an  object  of  compassion.  65.  It  will  be  well,  too,  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  proceeding  on  other  parties,  that  it 
may  be  thought  to  have  had  its  origin  in  their  malice,  and  to 
protest  that  we  will  endure  to  the  utmost  and  make  no  harsh 
reply ;  so  that  if  we  have,  in  fact,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
bitterness,  we  may  appear  to  have  intentionally  abstained  from 
it.  If  any  point,  again,  has  to  be  urged  against  the  mother, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  son's  advocate  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
urges  it,  not  with  his  chent's  consent,  but  because  the  interest 
of  his  cause  compels  him.  Thus  both  the  son  and  his  advocate 
may  gain  praise. 

*  Lcsdat.]  Scilicet  mater  ilia,  in  quam  dioimufl.    Spalding. 
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What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  a  mother,  may  he  regarded 
as  equally  applicable  to  either  parent ;  for  I  am  aware  that 
between  fathers  and  sons,  after  emancipation*  has  taken  place, 
lawsuits  sometimes  occur.  66.  In  opposing  other  relatiyesi 
also,  we  must  make  it  our  care  that  we  may  be  thought  to  hare 
spoken  against  them  unwi]lingly>,  from  necessity,  and  with 
forbearance;  and  this  solicitude  should  be  greater  or  les^ 
according  to  the  respect  due  to  each  particular  person.  Tho 
same  moderation  should  be  observed  in  q>eaking  for  freed* 
men  against  their  patrons ;  and,  to  say  much  in  a  few  words, 
it  will  never  be  seemly  to  plead  against  such  persons  in  a 
style  which  we  should  be  extremely  displeased  to  find  men  of 
that  condition  adopt  against  ourselves. 

67.  The  same  consideration  must  at  times  be  shown  in 
opposing  personages  of  great  dignity ;  and  some  justification 
must  be  offered  for  the  liberty  which  we  assume,  lest  any  one 
should  think  that  we  indulge  a  wanton  inclination,  or  gratify 
our  vanity,  in  wounding  them.  Thus  Cicero,  though  he 
had  to  speak  with  the  utmost  severity  against  Cotta,t  since 
the  case  of  Publius  Oppius  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
pleaded,  yet  apologized  for  the  necessity  of  doing  his  duty  in  a 
long  preface.  68.  Sometimes,  too,  it  may  be  proper  to  spare  or 
deal  gently  with  persons  of  an  inferior  condition,  especially  if 
they  are  young.  Such  moderation  Cicero  observes  in  speaking 
for  Caelius  against  Atratinus,J  appearing,  not  to  attack  hjm 
like  an  adversary,  but  almost  to  admonish  him  like  a  father ; 
for  he  was  both  of  noble  birth  and  a  youth,  and  had  come 
forward  to  accuse  CsbUus  not  without  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint. 

But  in  moderating  our  conduct  towards  those,  in** regard  to 
whom  proofs  of  our  forbearance  are  to  be  made  apparent  to  the 
judge  or  the  rest  of  the  audience,  there  may  be  comparatively 
little  difficulty;  in  cases  where  we  fear  to  offend  those  ia 
opposition  to  whom  we  plead,  we  may  feel  greater  embar- 

*  Emaneipatio  was  an  imaginary  sale,  by  which  a  Bon  was  set  free 
from  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his  father ;  for  as  long  as  a  son  wan 
under  his  father's  control,  he  could  not,  according  to  the  jurisconsulta, 
go  to  law  with  him      lurnebus.  +  See  v.  13,  20. 

X  In  several  passages  of  the  exordium  of  the  speech  for  Caelius. 
Gesner. 
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rassment  69.  Two  antagonists  of  that  kind  were  opposed  to 
Cicero,  when  he  was  pleading  for  Muraena,  in  the  persons 
of  Marcus  Cato  and  Servius  Sulpicius.  Yet  how  delicately 
does  he  deny  Sulpicius,  after  allowing  him  all  other 
merits,  the  art  of  successfully  standing  for  the  consulship ! 
What  else  was  there,  indeed,  in  which  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  of  high  reputation  for  legal  knowledge,  would 
with  less  regret  acknowledge  himself  defeated?  How  ably 
has  he  stated  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Muraena,  when  he  says  that  he  supported  the  claims  of  Sul- 
picius against  the  election  of  Muraena  to  office,  but  that  he 
should  not  have  thought  himself  justified  in  not  defending 
Muraena  against  a  capital  accusation !  70.  With  how  gentle  a 
touch,  too,  has  he  handled  Cato  !*  After  testifying  the  highest 
admiration  for  his  character,  he  proceeds  to  represent  it  as 
having  become  hardened  in  some  points,  not  through  his  own 
fault,  but  through  that  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics ;  so  that  we 
might  suppose  that  there  had  occurred  between  them,  not  a  judi- 
cial contest,  but  a  philosophical  discussion.  71.  It  is  certainly, 
then,  the  best  of  rules,  and  the  surest  of  all  precepts,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  illustrious  orator,  and,  when  you  wish  to 
deny  a  person  any  particular  excellence  without  offending  him, 
to  grant  him  every  other  good  quality,  observing  that  in  this 
respect  alone  is  he  less  judicious  than  in  others,  adding,  if 
possible,  the  reason  why  such  is  the  case,  as,  that  he  has  been 
a  little  too  obstinate,  or  credulous,  or  angry,  or  that  he  is 
incited  by  other  persons.  72.  This  may  serve  for  a  common 
mode  of  qualifying  our  language  in  all  such  cases,  if  there 
appear,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  argument  a  regard 
not  only  to  what  is  honourable,  but  to  what  is  kind.  There 
should  also  seem  to  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  what  we  say ; 
and  we  should  express  ourselves,  not  only  with  moderation, 
but  as  if  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity. 

73.  It  is  a  different  case  from  this,  but  not  so  difficult, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  commend  certain  acts  of  persons 
otherwise  of  ill  repute,  or  objects  of  dislike  to  us ;  for  we 
must  praise  that  which  deserves  praise,  in  whatever  character 
it  be  found.     Cicero  pleaded  for  Gabinius  and  Publius  Vati- 

*  A  divine  passage,  c.  29,  teq.    Qesner. 
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nius,*  men  who  bad  previously  been  bis  greatest  enemies,  and 
against  whom  he  had  even  written  orations ;  but  the  course 
-which  he  adopted  is  justified  by  his  declaration  that  he  was 
anxious,  not  about  his  reputation  iox  ability,  but  about  his 
honour.  74.  His  proceeding  on  the  trial  of  Cluentiusf  was 
attended  with  greater  difficulty,  as  he  was  obliged  to  assert 
Scamander  to  be  guilty,  whose  cause  he  had  before  pleaded. 
But  he  extricates  himself  from  his  embarrassment  most  grace- 
fully, alleging  in  his  defence  the  importunity  of  those  by  whom 
Scamander  had  been  introduced  to  him,  and  his  own  extreme 
youth ;  whereas  he  would  have  greatly  injured  his  reputation, 
if  he  had  made  himself  appear  to  be  one  who  would  rashly 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  guilty,  especially  in  so  suspicious 
a  cause. 

75.  In  speaking  before  a  judge  J  who  is  adverse  to  the 
cause  which  we  have  undertaken,  either  from  regard  to  another 
person's  interest  or  his  own,  though  to  convince  him  may  be 
very  difficult,  yet  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  him  is  very 
clear ;  for  we  must  represent  that  through  confidence  in  his 
justice  we^have  riQ.  fear  for  our  causal  We  must  also  stimu- 
late "Eim*  to  respect  his  honour,  observing  that  his  integrity 
and~cmisciehtlousness  will  be  the  more  celebrated,  the  less  he 
consults  his  resentment  or  private  interest  in  forming  his 
'decision.  76.  Wa  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  also, 
before  judges  from  whom  we  have  appealed,  if  we  should  be 
sent  back  to  them  again  ;  alleging  some  plea  of  necessity,  if  it 
be  consistent  with  our  cause,  or  of  error,  or  suspicion. §  The 
safestmodCj  however,  is  to  express  rfipfiatance*„agd  to  oiBEar. 
Atonement  for  our  faultj  and  we  must  render  the  judge,  by 
everj^liftifice  in  "oiif  power,  afraid  of  incurring  disgrace  by 
sacrificing  our  cause  to  his  resentment. 

♦  Concerning  Gabinius  see  Cic.  pro  Babir.  Post.  c.  8 ;  Val,  Max.  iv. 
2 ;  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxix.  Concerning  Yatinius  see  Cicero's  speech  for 
him,  and  Emesti  Clav.  Cic.    See  also  Quint,  iz.  2,  25. 

t  Pro  Cluent.  c.  17. 

t  In  the  original  there  is  here  something  wrotlg  or  'defective. 
Qesner  supposes  that  no  further  correction  is  wanting  than  an  altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  words,  and  accordingly  reads,  Apvd  judiccm  verb 
alienum  aiU propter  quod  (i.  e.  aliquod)  aZienum  commodum  in  causdy  quam 
$u8ceperirmi8f  avA  ivmmy  &;c.  Tlus  helps  the  sense,  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Quintilian  used  the  word  alienum  twice  in  so  short  a  space. 

§  In  reference  to  the  appeal  formerly  made,  and  for  which  an 
apology  is  now  offered.    SpcUditig, 
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77.  The  cause  upon  which  a  jadge  has  already  given  a 
decision,  may  sometimes  happen,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, to  come  before  him  again,  and  he  may  have  to  try  it 
a  second  time.  In  such  a  case  it  is  common  to  observe  that 
we  should  not  have  entered  on  a  discussion  of  his  sentence 
before  any  other  judge,  as  it  ought  to  be  reversed  only  by 
himself,  but  that  certain^particulars  in  the  aSaar  were  unknown 
to  us,  (if  the  nature  of  the  cause  allows  us  to  say  so,)  or  that 
witnesses  were  wanting,  or  (what  must  be  advanced  with  great 
caution,  and  only  if  nothing  else  can  be  urged)  that  the 
pleaders  did  not  fully  discharge  their  duty.  78.  Even  if  we 
have  to  plead  a  cause  a  second  time,  too,  before  other  judges, 
as  in  a  second  suit  for  the  liberty  of  an  individual,*  or  of  cases 
that  come  before  a  second  section  of  the  centum viri,t  after  our 
side  has  been  defeated,  it  will  be  most  proper,  whenever  it  is 
practicable,  to  express  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  former 
judges ;  a  point  on  which  I  have  spoken  more  fully  in  the 
part  where  I  have  treated  of  proofs.  J 

79.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  we  may  have  to  censure  in 
others  what  we  have  done  ourselves  ;  thus  Tubero  makes  it  a 
charge  against  Ligarius  that  he  was  in  Africa ;  thus  some  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  bribery,  have  brought  others  to  trial 
for  the  same  crime,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  their  position  as 
citizens ;  §  and  thus,  in  the  declamations  of  the  schools,"  a 
young  man  who  is  himself  extravagant  accuses  his  father  of 
extravagance.  How  such  proceedings  can  be  plausibly  con- 
ducted, I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  see,  unless  there  be 
discovered  something  that  makes  a  diflference  in  the  two  cases, 
as  character,  age,  circumstances,  motives,  place,  or  intention. 
80.  Tubero  pleads  that  he  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa 
when  young,  who  was  sent  thither  by  the  senate,  not  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  but  to  buy  com,  and  withdrew  from  his  party 

*  In  tecundd  oMertione.']  Assertio  aecunda  is  a  second  trial  de  liheraU 
eoMid,  i.  e.  concerning  the  liberty  of  some  person.     Tumebut. 

f  The  centumviri  were  divided  into  two  (or  more)  Jiatta  or  tribu- 
nals, and  there  might  be  appeal  from  one  to  ^e  other.  Tumdms.  See 
xii.  6,  6. 

t  V.  2,  1. 

§  **  Whoever  was  condemned  by  this  law  (the  Julian  law  regarding 
bribery)  mighty  if  he  procured  the  conviction  of  another  person  under 
it»  be  restored  to  his  former  rank.**  Digest,  xlv.  14,  1,  2.  See  Cicero 
pro  Cluent.  c.  36,  with  the  note  of  Manutius.    Spalding, 
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as  soon  as  he  found  opportunitj ;  but  that  Ligarius,  on  the 
contrary,  persevered  in  his  course,  and  kept  on  the  ^de,  not 
of  Pompey,  between  whom  and  Cassar  there  was  a  contest  for 
the  chief  power,  though  both  of  them  wished  well  to  their 
country,  but  of  Juba  and  the  Africans,  who  were  tihe  greatest 
enemies  to  the  Roman  people.  81.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to 
impute  guilt  to  others,  when  we  own  ourselves  guilty ;  but  this 
is  the  part  of  an  informer,  not  of  a  pleader  ;*  and  if  no  ground 
of  excuse  is  available,  contrition  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
recommend  us  to  favour ;  for  he  may  be  thought  to  have 
sufficiently  corrected  himself  who  has  been  led  into  detestation 
of  the  err(»rs  which  he  has  committed.  Some  characters,  how- 
ever, may  offer  such  censure  not  inexcusably,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers;  as  when  a  father 
disinherits  a  son,  the  offspring  of  a  harlot,  because  he  has  mar- 
tied  a  harlot.  82.  This  is  a  suppositi(ms  case  in  the  schools, 
but  it  is  a  case  that  may  really  happen  ;  and  liie  father  may 
offer  many  arguments  not  unbecomingly  in  justification  of  his 
conduct ;  as,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  all  parents  to  have  children 
of  higher  character  than  Uiemselves,  (since,  if  he  had  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  son,  her  mother,  though  a  harlot,  would  have 
desired  her  to  be  chastely  brought  up,)  or  that  he  himself  was 
of  a  humbler  condition,  (supposing  that  he  can  fairly  say  this,) 
or  that  he  had  no  father  to  admonish  him ;  83.  and  that  his 
son  should  have  been  the  less  willing  to  form  such  a  union, 
that  he  might  not  revive  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  and 
reproach  his  father  with  his  marriage,  and  his  mother  with  the 
distresses  of  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  that  he  might  not 
give  a  precedent  of  sudi  a  marriage  for  his  own  children  to 
follow.  Some  glaring  turpitude,  also,  may  be  supposed  in  the 
character  of  the  son's  mistress,  on  which  his  fatlier  cannot  nowf 
look  with  indulgence.  Other  arguments  I  omit ;  for  I  am  not 
now  composing  a  declamation,  only  showing  that  a  pleader 
may  sometimes  make  an  advantageous  use  even  of  circum- 
stances that  appear  to  be-strongly  against  him.  84.  It  is  a  case 
of  greater  embarrassment  to  an  advocate,  when  he  has  to  com- 
plain of  things  that  he  is  ashamed  to  mention,  as  corporeal 

•  He  that  accufies  others  of  crimes  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty, 
lays  aside  the  dignity  of  the  orator,  and  reduces  himself  to  the  level  of 
those  who  live  by  being  informers.    Spdldmg, 

t  Since  he  has  risen  to  a  higher  station  in  life.    Spalding. 
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dishonour,  especially  in  reference  to  males,  or  other  outrages.* 
I  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  the  sufferer  speaking  for 
himself,  for  what  else  would  become  him  but  to  groan  and 
weep,  and  express  detestation  of  life,  leaving  the  judge 
rather  to  divine  his  grief  than  to  hear  it  stated?  But  the 
advocate  will  also  have  to  exhibit  similar  feelings  ;t  since  this 
kind  of  injury  causes  more  shame  to  those  who  endure  it  than 
to  those  who  inflict  it. 

85.  Asperity  of  language,  when  a  speaker  feels  inclined  to 
indulge  in  it,  must,  in  most  cases,  be  tempered  with  a  mixture 
of  another  tone,  such  as  Cicero  adopted  in  pleading  for  the 
children  of  the  proscribed.^  What,  indeed,  could  be  more 
cruel,  than  that  men  descended  from  honourable  fathers  and 
forefathers  should  be  excluded  from  places  of  honour  in  the 
state  ?  Accordingly  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  swaying 
the  minds  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  assert  that  it  is  a  very 
severe  law ;  but  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  was  so  essentially  upheld  by  the  laws  of 
Sylla,  that^  if  they  were  repealed  it  could  no  longer  stand ; 
and  thus  he  succeeded  in  saying  something  in  apology  for 
those  against  whom  he  had  to  plead. 

86.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  raillery,§  I  observed  how 
unseemly  it  is  to  reproach  a  person  with  his  condition  of  life, 
and  that  we  should  not  make  wanton  attacks  upon  whole 
classes  of  men,  or  entire  nations  or  people.  But  sometimes 
the  duty  of  our  advocate  absolutely  obliges  him  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  general  charewter  of  some  particular  descrip- 
tion of  people,  as  that  of  freedmen,  soldiers,  tax-gatherers,  and 
the  Hke.  87.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  a  common  way  of  quali- 
fying our  observations,  to  represent  that  we  advert  with 
reluctance  to  points  that  must  give  pain ;  and  we  must  not 
assail  all  points  in  their  character  indiscriminately,  but  that 
only  which  it  is  our  business  to  attack,  and  while  we  censure 
that  particular,  we  must  make  some  compensation  by  encomiums 

♦  Avi  OS  profanatvm.]  Nefandam  et  abomincmdam  libidinem  pliiribus 
expUcare  vetat  pudor.    Capperonier. 

t  The  advocate  must  show  as  much  concern  on  such  an  occasion  as 
his  client  would  be  supposed  to  feeL 

t  The  oration  is  lost,  but  Freinshemius,  with  his  usual  ability,  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  circumstauces  under  which  it  was  spoken. 
Suppl.  Liv.  X.  45.     See  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  31.    Spalding.  . 

§  VI.  3,  28.     See  also  Cic.  Orat.  c.  26.     Oenner, 
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on  others.  88.  Thus  we  may  say  that  soldiers  are  certainly 
rapacious ;  but  we  may  add  [that  such  a  quality  in  their 
character  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  as  they  think  diat  greater 
rewards  are  due  to  them  than  to  other  men,  for  the  dangers  to 
which  they  expose  themselves  and  the  blood  which  they  lose 
in  defence  of  Qieir  country.  We  may  acknowledge,  also,  that 
they  are  inclined  to  quarrelling ;  but  may  say  that  this  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  greater  familiarity  with  war  thAn 
with  peace.  We  may  havj&^to  detract  from  the  credit  of  freed- 
men ;  but  we  may  at  the  same  time  bear  testimony  to  their 
industry,  by  which  they  have  released  themselves  from  servitude. 
89.  As  to  foreign  nations,  Cicero  affords  us  various  examples 
of  the  modes  in  which  we  may  deal  with  them.  When  he  has 
to  invalidate  the  veracity  of  some  Greek  witnesses,  he  allows 
the  Greeks  eminence  in  knowledge  and  learning,  and  professes 
himself  a  great  admirer  of  that  nation.*  He  affects  contempt 
for  the  Sardiniansyf  he  inveighs  against  the  Allobroges  as  ene- 
mies, J  but  none  of  his  remarks,  when  they  were  made,  appeared 
at  all  impertinent,  or  at  variance  with  decorum. 

90.  If  there  be  anything  offensive  in  a  matter  of  which  we 
have  to  speak,  it  may  be  softened  by  moderation  in  the  terms 
which  we  apply  to  it.  Cruelty  in  a  man's  character  we  may 
call  too  great  severity ;  of  a  person  that  has  acted  unjustly  we 
may  say  that  he  ha>s  been  misled  by  the  persuasion  of  others ; 
and  of  an  obstinate  man  that  he  is  somewhat  tenacums  of  his 
opinion.  In  many  cases  we  may  endeavour  to  overcome  our 
adversaries  by  reasoning,  which  is  the  most  gentle  of  all  modes 
of  contention. 

91.  To  these  observations  I  may  add,  that  whatever  lain 
excess  is  Jndecprous  ;  and  hence  even  that  whicli  in  itself  is 
welFaJapted  to  our  purgose,  loses  all  its  grace  if  it  be  not 
unlier  l^e^6ntM7o3^^  An  estimation  of  what  is 

"rigEt  on  this  point  is  rather  tble  formed  by  the  exercise  of 
our  own  judgment,  than  to  be  commuicated  by  precepts.  We 
niu5r"Mdeavour  to  conceive  how  much  may  be  sufficient,  and 
to  how  much  our  audience  are  likely  to  listen  with  gratifica- 
tion ;  for  such  particulars  do  not  admit  of  weight  and  mesisure, 
because,  as  is  the  case  with  different  kinds  of  food,  some  satiate 
more  than  others. 

*  Pro  Flacc.  c.  26,  seq.  f  Fragment  of  his  oration  for  Scaurus. 

J  Pro  Fonteio,  c.  8,  teq. 
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92.  1  think  it  proper  to  add,  briefly,  that  very  difterent  excel- 
lences in  speaking  have  not  only  their  admirers,  but  are  often 
extolled  by  the  same  person.  Cicero,  in  one  passage  of  his 
writings,*  says  that  that  is  the  best  style,  which  the  hearer  thinks 
himself  able  easily  to  equal  by  imitation,  hut  finds  himself 
unable ;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  did  not  make  it  his  object 
to  speak  so  as  every  one,  but  so  as  no  one,  would  feel  confident 
of  being  able  to  speak.  93.  One  of  these  positions  may  appear 
to  contradict  the  other,  but' both  are  praised,  and  with  good 
reason  f  for  differences  in  style  arise  from  difference  in  the 
nature  of  subjects  ;  since  simplicity,  and  the  negligence,  as  it 
were,  of  an  unaffected  manner,  are  extremely  suitable  to  inferior 
causes,  while  a  grander  species  of  oratory  is  better  adapted  to 
those  of  more  importance.  Cicero  excels  in  both.  The  inex- 
perienced may  think  that  they  can  easily  acquire  one  of  them ; 
the  experienced  will  despair  of  acquiring  either* 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  the  memory ;  necessity  of  cultivating  it,  §  1 — 3.  Its  nature,  and 
remarkable  powers,  4—10.  Simonides  was  the  first  that  taught 
an  art  of  memory,  11 — 16.  What  method  of  assisting  the  memory 
has  been  tried  by  orators,  17  —23.  Its  insufficiency  for  fixing  a 
written  or  premeditated  speech  in  the  mind,  24 — 26.  A  more 
simple  method  recommended,  27—39.  The  greatest  of  all  aids  to 
the  memory  is  exercise,  40 — 48.  Whether  an  orator  should  write 
his  speeches,  and  learn  them  by  heart  word  for  word,  44 — 49. 
Remarkable  examples  of  power  of  memory,  50,  51. 

1.  Some  have  thought  memory  to  be  a  mere  gift  of  nature ; 
and  to  nature,  doubtless,  it  is  chiefly  owing;  but  it  is 
strengthened,  like  all  our  other  faculties,  by  exercise  j  and  all 
the»  study  of  the  orator,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speak- 
ing, is  ineffectual,  imless  the  other  departments  of  it  be  held 
together  by  memory  as  by  an  animating  principle.  All 
knowledge  depends  on  memory ;  and  we  shall  be  taught  to  do 

*  The  ccmimentatora  refer  to  Orat.  c.  23  and  28,  where,  howerer, 
the  reader  will  find  something  like  the  words  given  by  Quintilian 
rather  than  the  words  themselves.  Spalding.  He  observes  that 
Quintilian  seems  to  have  quoted  from  memory.  Gesner  refers  to 
Brut.  c.  93. 
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purpose  if  whatever  we  hear  escapes  from  us.  It  is  the  power 
of  jngmpry  that  brings  before  us  those  multitudes  of  precedents, 
laws,  judgments,  sayings,  and  facts,  of  which  an  orator  should 
always  have  an  abundance,  and  which  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  produce.  The  memory  is  accordingly  not  without 
reason  called  the  treasury  of  ehquetice, 

2.  But  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  plead,  not  only 
to  retain  multitudes  of  particulars  firmly  in  the  memory,  but 
also  to  have  a  quick  conception  of  them ;  not  only  to  remem- 
ber what  they  have  written  after  repeated  perusals,  but  to 
observe  the  order  of  thoughts  and  words  even  in  what  they 
have  merely  meditated;  and  to  recollect  the  statements  of 
the  adverse  party,  not  necessarily  with  a  view  to  refute  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  advanced,  but  to  notice 
eadi  of  them  in  the  most  suitable  place.  3.  The  ability  of  speak- 
ing extempore  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  no  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  than  this ;  for,  while  we  are  uttering  one  thought*  we 
have  to  consider,  what  we  are  to  say  next ;  and  thus,  while 
the  mind  is  constantly  looking  forward  beyond  its  immediate 
object,  whatever  it  finds  in  the  meantime  it  deposits  in  the 
keeping  as  it  were  of  the  memory,  which,  receiving  it  from 
the  conception,  transmits  it,  as  an  instrument  of  intercommu- 
nication, to  the  delivery. 

4.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  dwell  on  the  consideration 
what  ii  is  that  constitutes  memory.  Most,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  certain  impressions  are  stamped  on  the  mind,  as 
the  signets  of  rings  are  marked  on  wax.*  But  I  shall  not  be 
so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  memory  may  be  rendered 
duller  or  more  retentive  by  the  condition  of  the  body.f  6.  I 
would  rather  content  myself  with  expressing  my  admiration 
of  its  powers,  as  they  affect  the  mind ;  so  that,  by  its  influence, 
old  ideas,  revived  after  a  long  interval  of  forgetfulness,  sud- 
denly start  up  and  present  themselves  to  us,  not  only  when 
we  endeavour  to  recall  them,  but  even  of  their  own  accord, 
not  only  when  we  are  awake,  but  even  when  we  are  sunk  in 

*  See  Plato  Theset.  p.  191,  Steph.  In  tlie  PhilebuB  he  compares  the 
memory  to  a  book.  Gesner.  Aristotle,  de  Mem.  et  Reminis.  c.  1, 
compares  impressions  on  the  memory  to  those  on  wax.  See  Locke, 
Essay,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

t  l/t  quad  hdbitu  tardiorem  firmdoremqite  memoriam  ptUem.]  This  ia 
said  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  that  the  memory 
might  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  drugs.    Ue»ner, 
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sleep ;  6.  a  peculiarity  the  more  wonderful,  as  even  the  infe- 
rior animals,  which  are  thought  to  want  understanding, 
remember  and  recognize  things,  and,  however  far  they  may 
be  taken  from  their  usual  abodes,  still  return  to  them  again. 
Is  it  not  a  surprising  inconsistency  that,  what  is  recent  should 
escape  the  memory,  and  what  is  old  should  retain  its  place  in 
it?  That  .we  should  forget  what  happened  yesterday,  and 
yet  remember  the  acts  of  our  childhood?  7.  That  things 
when  sought,*  should  conceal  themselves,  and  occur  to  us 
unexpectedly  ?  That  memory  should  not  always  remain  with 
us,  but  sometimes  return  after  having  been  lost  ?  Yet  its  full 
power,  its  entire  divine  efficacy,  would  never  have  been 
known,  had  it  not  exalted  eloquence  to  its  present  lustre.f 
8.  For  it  supplies  the  orator  with  the  order,  not  only  of 
things,  but  of  words,  not  connecting  together  a  few  only,  but 
extending  a  series  almost  to  infinity,  so  that,  in  very  long 
pleadings,  the  patience  of  the  hearer  fails  sooner  than  the 
memory  of  the  speaker.  9.  This  may  be  an  argument  that 
art  has  some  influence  on  memory,  and  that  nature  is  aided 
by  method,  since  persons,  when  instructed,  can  do  that  which, 
when  without  instruction  or  practice,  they  could  not  do  ; 
though  I  find  it  said  indeed  by  Plato,t  that  the  use  of  letters 
is  a  detriment  to  memory,  because,  as  he  intimates,  what  we 
have  committed  to  writing  we  cease,  in  some  degree,  to  guard, 
and  lose  it  through  mere  neglect.  10.  Doubtless,  attention 
of  the  mind  is  of  great  influence  in  this  respect,  like  that  of 
the  sight  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  objects,  when  not  diverted 
from  anything  on  which  it  hats  been  fixed.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  of  what  we  have  been  writing  for  several  days,  with  a 
view  to  learning  it  by  heart,  the  memory  firmly  embraces  the 
whole.  -/ 

11.  An  Art  of  Memory  Simonides  is  said  to  have  been  the 
^i^t  to  teach ;  concerning  whom  a  well  known  story  is  re- 

♦  "Some  things  which  I  cannot  fully  grasp  in  my  memory,  even 
when  they  partially  occur  and  present  themselves  to  it>  will  suddenly 
arise  in  my  mind  when  it  is  making  no  effort  to  recall  them,  but  is 
quite  at  rest.*'    Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  1,  praef. 

f  Nisi  hoc  Ivmen  orandi  extvUsaet']  Nisi  eloquentiam  ad  hoc,  quod 
nunc  est,  fastigium  erezisset.    Spaldmg, 

t  Phsedr.  p.  Steph.  274,  275.  Pithoeus  observes  that  there  was  a 
similar  opinion  among  the  Druids,  according  to  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi  14. 
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lated  :*  That  when,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  he  had  written  in 
honour  of  a  pugilist,  who  had  won  the  crown,  an  ode  of  the 
kind  usually  composed  for  conquerors  in  the  games,  half  of 
the  money  was  refused  him,  because,  according  to  a  practice 
very  common  with  poets,  he  had  made  a  digression  in  prsdse 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  which  reason  he  was  Jtold  to  apply 
for  tlie  other  half  to  the  deities  whose  prt^ises  he  had  chosen 
to  celebrate.  12.  The  deities,  according  to  the  story,  paid  it; 
for,  as  a  splendid  entertainment  was  made  in  honour  of  that 
victory,  Simonides,  being  invited  to  the  banquet,  was  called 
away  from  it  by  a  message  that  two  young  men,  mounted  on 
horses,  earnestly  requested  to  see  him.  13.  When  he  went ' 
out  he  found  nobody ;  but  he  discovered,  from  what  followed, 
that  the  deities  were  not  ungrateful  to  him,  for  he  had  scarcely 
passed  the  threshold,  when  the  banqueting-room  fell  down 
upon  the  guests,  and  crushed  them  sq  horribly,  that  those  who 
went  to  look  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  bury  them, 
were  unable  to  recognize,  by  any  mark,  not  only  their  faces, 
but  even  their  limbs ;  when  Simonides,  by  the  aid  of  his 
memory,  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  bodies  to  their  friends 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  had  sat.  14.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  agreed  among  authors,  whether  this  ode  was  written  for 
Glaucus  of  Carystus,  or  Leocrates,  or  Agatharcus,  or  Scopas  ;* 
and  whether  the  house  was  at  Pharsalus,  as  Simonides  himself 
seems  somewhere  to  intimate,  and  as  Apollodorus,  Eratos- 
thenes, Euphorion,  and  Eurypylus  of  Larissa,  have  stated,  or 
at  Cranon,  as  Apollas  Callimachus  asserts,  whom  Cicero  has 
followed,  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  his  account  of  the  story. t 
15.  That  Scopas,  a  Thessalian  nobleman,  was  killed  at  that 
banquet,  is  generally  believed ;  his  sister's  son  is  said  to  have 
perished  with  him ;  and  some  think  that  most  of  the  family  of 
another  and  older  Scopas  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  16. 
However,  that  part  of  the  story  relating  to  Castor  and  Pollux 
appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  fabulous,  as  the  poet  himself  has 
nowhere  alluded  to  the  occurrence,  and  he  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  silent  about  an  incident  so  much  to  his  honour. 
17.  From  what  Simonides  did  on  that  occasion,  it  appears 
to   have  been  remarked,   that    the  memory  is  assisted  by 

*  See  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii  86.    Phsed.  iv.  24. 

f  This  learned  and  mighty  controversy  has  escaped  us,  through  the 
loss  of  the  works  of  the  Grammarians  named  in  the  text.     Spalding. 
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localities  impressed  on  the  mind ;  and  eveiy  oniB  seems  able 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  observation  from  his  own  experience ; 
for  when  we  return  to  places,  after  an  absence  of  some  time, 
we  not  only  recognize  them,  but  recollect  also  what  we  did  m 
them;  persons  whom  we  saw  there,  and  sometimes  even 
thoughts  that  passed  within  our  minds,  recur  to  our  memory. 
Hence  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  art  has  had,  its  ^origin 
in  experiment.  18.  People  fix  in  theuTmrnds  places  ol  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  diversified  by  considerable  variety, 
such  as  a  large  house,  for  example,  divided  into  many  apart- 
ments. Whatever  is  remarkable  in  it  is  carefully  impressed 
on  the  mind,  so  that  the  thought  may  run  over  every  part  of 
it  without  hesitation  or  delay ;  and  it  is  indeed  of  the  first 
importance,  to  be  at  no  loss  in  recurring  to  any  part,  for  ideas 
which  are  meant  to  excite  other  ideas,  ought  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  certain.  .19.  They  then' distinguish  what  they 
have  written,  or  treasured  in  their  mind,  by  some  symbol  by 
which  they  may  be  reminded  of  it;  a  symbol  which  may 
either  have  reference  to  the  subject  in  general,  as  navigation 
or  warfare,  or  to  some  particular  word  ;*  ^r  if  they  forget,  they 
May,  by  a  hint  from  a  single  word,  find  their  recollection 
revived.  It  may  be  a  symbol,  however,  of  navigation,  as  an 
anchor;  or  of  war,  as  some  particular  weapon.  20.  These 
symbols  they  tiien  dispose  in  the  following  manner:  they 
place,  as  it  were,  their  first  thought  under  its  symbol,  in  the 
vestibule,  and  the  second  in  the  hall,  and  then  proceed  round 
the  courts,  locating  thoughts  in  due  order,  not  only  in  cham- 
bers and  porticoes,  but  on  statues  and  other  like  objects.  This 
being  done,  when  the  memory  is  to  be  tried,  they  begin  to 
pass  in  review  all  these  places  from  the  commencement,  de- 
manding from  each  what  they  have  confided  to  it,  according 
as  they  are  reminded  by  the  symbol;  and  thus,  however 
numerous  be  the  particulars  which  they  have  to  remember, 
they  can,  as  they  are  connected  each  to  each  like  a  company 
of  dancers  hand  to  hand,  make  no  mistake  in  joining  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  preceding,  if  they  only  take  due  trouble  to  fix 
the  whole  in  their  minds.  21.  What  I  have  specified  as 
being  done  with  regard  to  a  dwelling  house,  may  be  done  also 
with  regard  to  public  buildings,  or  a  long  road,  or  the  walls  of 

*  Thus,  if  a  period  begins  with  the  word  aolet,  sol  may  be  the 
symbol  for  recollecting  it.    BaUin. 
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a  city,  or  pictures,  or  we  may  even  conceive  imaginary  places 
for  ourselves. 

Places,  however,  we  must  have,  either  fancied  or  selected, 
and  images  or  symbols  which  we  may  invent  at  pleasure. 
These  symbols  are*  marks  by  which  we  distinguish  the  parti- 
culars which  we  have  to  get  by  heart,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,* 
we  use  places  as  waxen  tablets,  and  symbols  as  letters,  2d. 
But  it  will  be  best  to  cite  what  he  adds,  in  his  exact  words  : 
We  must  fancy  many  plain  and  distinct  placeSy  at  moderate 
distances ;  and  such  symbols  as  ar€  expressivey  striking^  and 
well-marked,  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  mind  and  act 
upon  it  at  once.  I  am  therefore  the  more  surprised  that 
Metrodorus  should  have  made  three  hundred  and  sixty  places 
in  the  twelve  signs  through  which  the  sun  passes. t  This  was 
doubtless  vanity  and  boastfulness  in  a  man  priding  himself  on 
his  memory  rather  as  the  result  of  art  than  as  the  gift  of 
nature. 

23.  For  myself,  I  do  not  deny  that  this  method  may  be  of 
use  in  some  cases ;  for  instance,  if  the  names  of  several  things, 
after  being  heard  in  a  certain  order  are  to  be  repeated  without 
deviation  from  it ;  for  thofee  who  would  do  so,  locate  the  things 
in  the  places  which  they  have  previously  conceived,  the  table, 
for  example,  in  the  vestibide,  the  couch  in  the  hall,  and  other 
things  in  the  same  way;  and  then,  going  over  the  places 
again,  they  find  the  things  where  they  deposited  them.  24. 
Perhaps  those  were  assisted  by  this  method,  who,  at  the  close 
of  an  auction,  could  specify  what  had  been  sold  to  each  buyer, 
in  conformity  vnth  the  books  of  the  money-takers.  Such  a 
proof  of  memory  they  say  that  Hortensius  often  gave.  J 

But  this  mode  will  be  of  much  less  efficacy  for  learning  by 
heart  the  parts  that  constitute  a  continuous  speech;  for 
thoughts  have  not  their  peculiar  images  like  things,  the  image, 
in  this  case,  being  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination ;  though 
indeed  the  place  will  suggest  to  us  either  a  fictitious  or  a  real 

,  •  De  Orat.  ii  86. 

.    +  He  used  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  aids  for  his  memoiy, 

dividing  each  into  thirty  compartments ;  but^e  made  an  injudicious 

choice,  because  these  compartments  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  not 

sensible  and  distinct  objects,  on  which  the  mind  could  readily  fix. 

Twmebus. 

X  Seneca,  Controv.  praef.    See  also  Quint  x.  6,  4. 
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image  ;  but  how  will  the  connexion  of  the  words 'of  a  speech* 
be  retained  in  mind  by  the  aid  of  such  a  method?  25.  I  do 
not  dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  some  things  cannot  be  sig- 
nified bj  any  images,  as  for  example,  conjunctions.  We  may 
have,  it  is  true,  like  short -hand  writers,t  certain  marks  for 
every  word,  and  an  infinite  number  of  places,  as  it  were,  in 
which  all  the  words  contained  in  the  five  books  of  the  second 
pleading  against  Verres  may  be  arranged,  so  that  we  may  re- 
member all  just  as  we  have  supposed  them  to  be  deposited, 
but  must  not  the  course  of  the  orator's  speech,  as  he  pro- 
nounces the  words,  be  impeded  by  the  double  effort  necessary 
to  the  memory  ?J  26.  How  can  his  words  flow  on  in  a  con- 
tinuous current,  if  he  has  to  refer  for  every  word  to  its  particular 
image  ?  Let  Charmadas,§  therefore,  and  Metrodorus  of 
Scepsis,  whom  I  mentioned  a  little  above, ||  both  of  whom 
Cicero  asserts  to  have  used  this  method,  keep  their  art  to 
themselves  ;  and  let  me  propose  one  of  a  simpler  nature. 
^  27.  If  a  long  speech  is_to  be  retained  in  the  TD*^"^Ty.  it  wijll^ 
^e  of  advantage  to  learn  itln  parts;  for  the  memory  sinks 
undeFflTvast  burden  laid ori^t "at  once.  At  the  same  time,  the 
jportions  should  not  be  extremely  short ;  for  they  will  then  dis- 
tract and  harass  the  memory.  I  cannot  however  prescribe  any 
certain  length,  since  this  must  be  suited,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  subject,  unless  a  division,  per- 
chance, be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  requires  to  be  subdivided. 
28.  But  certain  limits  must  assuredly  be  fixed,  that  frequent 
meditation  may  connect  the  series  of  words  in  each,  which  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  parts 
in  their  order  may  unite  them  into  a  whole.  As  to  those 
which  are  least  easily  remembered,  it  will  be  o£..44l^tage  to 
associate  with  them  certain  markSjIT  the  recollectionof  which 

*  Sermonit  alicujvs  hahUi.]  Spalding  doubts  the'  soimdness  of  the 
word  habiti,  and,  as  it  is  certainly  useless,  «I  have  not  translated  it. 

f  Comp.  vi.  2,  24.  $  That  of  remembering  and  connecting. 

§  Charmadas,  Metrodorus,  and  Hortensius  are  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
Tusc.  Qusest.  i.  24,  as  persons  of  extraordinary  power  of  memory. 
Bv^fncmn.  \\  Sect.  22. 

H  Aliquas — viotcu.]  As  Quintilian  has  previously  used  the  word 
tignum,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two. 
"  Either,'*  says  Tumebus,  *'  he  uses  signum  and  nota  for  the  same  thing, 
or  he  mean's  by  nota  some  kind  of  abbreviation  or  compendious  remark 
to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  divisions  of  a  speech  to  refresh  the 
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may  refresh  and  excite  the  memory.  29.  Scarcely  any  man 
has  so  unhappy  a  memory  as  not  to  remember  what  symbol  he 
designed  for  any  particular  part ;  but,  if  he  be  s6  unfortunately 
dull,  it  will  be  a  reason  for  him  to  adopt  the  remedy  of  marks, 
that  they  may  stimulate  him.  For  it  is  of  no  small  service  in 
this  method,  to  affix  signs  to  those  thoughts  which  are  likely, 
we  think,  to  escape  us ;  an  anchor ^  as  I  remarked  above,  if  we 
have  to  speak  of  a  ship ;  a  spear,  if  we  have  to  think  of  a 
battle ;  since  signs  are  of  great  efficacy ;  and  one  idea  arises 
from  another;  as  when  a  ring  shifted  from  one  finger  to 
another,  or  tied  with  a  thread,  reminds  us  why  we  shifted  or 
tied  it. 

80.  Those  contrivances  have  the  greatest  effect  in  fixing 
things  in  the  memory,  which  lead  it  from  some  similar  object 
to  that  which  we  have  to  remember  ;  as,  in  regard  to  names,  if 
Fdbius,  for  instance,  is  to  be  kept  in  our  memory,  we  may 
think  of  the  famous  Cunctator,  who  will  surely  not  escaape  us, 
or  of  some  one  of  our  friends,  who  is  named  Fabius.  3 1 .  This 
is  still  more  easy  in  respect  to  such  names  as  Aper,  Ursui, 
Naso,  or  Crispus,  since  we  can  fix  in  our  minds  the  things  to 
which  they  allude.  A  reference  to  the  origin  of  derivative 
names  is  sometimesjevfin-A-»till  better  means  of  remembering 
them,  as  in  those  of  Cicero,  Yerrius,  Aurelius. 

82.  What  will  be  of  service,  however,  to  every  one,  is  to 
learn  by  heart  from  the  same  tablets  on  which  he  has  vmtten  ; 
for  he  will  pursue  the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  composed 
by  certain  traces,  and  will  look,  as  it  were,  with  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  not  only  on  the  pages,  but  on  almost  every  individual  line, 
resembling,  while  he  speaks,  a  person  reading,  If,  moreover, 
any  erasure,  or  addition,  or  alteration,  has  been  made,  they 
vdll  be  as  so  many  marks,  and  while  we  attend  to  them,  we 
shall  not  go  astray.  33.  This  method,  though  not  wholly  un- 
like the  system  of  which  I  spoke  at  first,*  is  yet,  if  experience 
has  taught  me  anything,  more  expeditious  and  efficacious. 

To  leaun  by  heart  in  silence,  (for  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
should  do  so  or  not,)  would  be  best,  if  other  thoughts  did  not 
intrude  on  the  mind  at  a  time  when  it  is,  so  to  speadj,  at  rest, 
for  which  reason  it  requires  to  be  stimulated  by  the  voice,  that 

memory."     "I  consider,"  says  Burmann,  "that  nota  and  sigwmn  are 
the  same,  and  mean  some  sort  of  note  to  be  placed  in  the  margin." 
♦  Sect.  18—23. 
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the  memory  may  be  excited  by  the  double  duty  of  speaking 
and  hearing.  But  the  tone  of  voice  ought  to  be  low,  and  rather 
a  kind  of  murmur.  34.  As  to  him  that  learns  from  another 
person  who  reads  to  him,  he  is  in  some  degree  retarded,  as  the 
sense  of  seeing  is  quicker  than  that  of  hearing,  but  he  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  in  some  degree  benefited,  as,  after  he  has 
heard  a  passage  once  or  twice,  he  may  immediately  begin  to  try 
his  memory,  and  attempt  to  rival  the  reader ;  indeed,  for  other 
reasons,  we  should  make  it  our  great  care  to  test  thememory  from 
time  to  time,  since  continuous  reading  passes  with  equal  celerity 
over  that  which  takes  less  and  that  wbich  takes  more  hold  of 
the  mind  ;  while,  in  making  trial  whether  we  retain  what  we 
have  heard,  not  only  a  greater  degree  of  attention  is  applied, 
but  no  time  is  unoccupied,  or  lost  in  repeating  that  which  we 
already  know,  as,  in  this  way,  only  the  parts  that  have  escaped 
us  are  gone  over  again,  that  tJiey  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  frequent  repetition,  though  generally,  indeed,  these  very 
parts  are  more  securely  stored  in  the  memory  than  others,  for 
the  very  reason  tiiat  they  escaped  it  at  first. 

35.  It  is  common  alike  to  learning  by  heart  and  to  com- 
position, that  good  health,  excellent  digestion,  and  a  mind  free 
from  other  subjects  of  care,  contribute  greatly  to  success  in 
them. 

36.  But  for  fixing  in  the  memory  what  we  have  written,  • 
and  for  retaining  in  it  what  we  meditate,  the  most  eiB&caoious, 
and  almost  the  only,  means,  (except  exercise,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all,)  are  division  and  arrangement.  -*-He  who 
makes  a  judicious  division  of  his  subject,  will  never  err  in  the 
order  of  particulars  ;  37.  for,  if  we  but  speak  as"we  ought,*  there 
will  be  certain  points,  as  well  in  the  treatment  as  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  questions  in  our  speech,  that  will  natur- 
ally be  first,  second,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  whole  concatenation 
of  the  parts  will  be  so  manifestly  coherent,  that  nothing  can 
be  omitted  or  inserted  in  it  without  being  at  once  perceived. 
38.  Did  ScsBvola,  after  playing  at  the  game  of  liie  twelve 
lines,t  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  move,  and  had  been 

*  Si  modd  recU  dicimuB^  If  we  do  not  indulge  in  such  ambitious 
aud  ostentatious  ornament  as  to  obscure,  by  its  excessive  splendour, 
the  connexion  and  divisions  of  our  matter.    Spalding. 

f  In  lu8u  dModecvn  scriptortmi.]  This  was  a  game  played  with 
counters  on  a  board,  moved  according  to  throws  of  the  dice,   but 
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beaten,  and  going  over  the  viho\e  process  of  the  game  in  his 
mind  as  he  was  travelling  into  the  country,  recollect  at  what 
move  he  had  made  a  mistake,*  and  return  to  tell  tJie  person 
with  whom  he  had  been  playing,  who  acknowledged  that  it 
was  as  he  said  ;  and  shall  order  have  less  effect  in  a  speech, 
where  it  is  settled  wholly  at  our  own  pleasure,  than  it  has  in 
a  game,  where  it  depends  partly  on  the  will  of  another  ?     39. 

^  AU^arts  that  have  been  well  put  together,  too,  will  guide  the 
memory  By  their  sequence ;  for  as  we  learn  by  heart  verse 

^ore  easily  than  prose,  so  we  learn  compact  prose  better  than 
such  as  is  ill-connected.  Thus  it  happens  that  passages  in  a 
speech,  which  seemed  to  have  been  poured  forth  extempore, 
are  heard  repeated  word  for  word ;  and  such  repetition  was 
possible  even  to  the  moderate  power  of  my  own  memory, 
whenever,  as  I  was  declaiming,  the  entrance  of  any  persons, 
who  merited  such  attention,  induced  me  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
my  declamation.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  saying  what  is 
untrue,  as  there  are  people  living  that  were  present  when  I 
did  so.f 

40.  If  any  one  ask  me,  however,  what  is  the  only  and  jgpreat^ 
art  of^meml)r|7T"sh"an  say  that  it  is  exercise  jmi  jQiouXj^   T!^oj 


learn  much  by  heart,  to  meditate  much,  and,  if  possible,  daily, 
arejHgjaa^t ^efficaxaoua  .of ..all  ynfithflda..  Nothing  is  so  much 
strengthened bjpracticeaor weakened  hy neglect^ memory.  41. 
JLet  children,  therefore,  as  I  directed,  J  learn  as  muchls  possible 
by  heart  at  the  earliest  possible  age ;  and  let  every  one,  at  what- 
ever age,  that  applies  himself  to  strengthen  his  memory  by  culti- 
vation, get  resolutely  over  the  tedium  of  going  through  what  has 
often  been  written  and  read,  and  of  masticating  repeatedly,  as 
it  were,  the  same  food ;  a  labour  which  may  be  rendered  easier, 
if  we  begin  with  learning  a  few  things  first,  and  such  as  do  not 
create  disgust  in  us  ;  and  we  may  then  aHiSrto  our  task  a  verse 
or  two  every  day,  the  addition  of  which  will  cause  no  sensible 

different  from  our  backgammon.  It  was  called  duodecim  seripta  from 
twelve  lines  that  were  drawn  on  the  board.  See  Cicero  de  Drat,  i  60, 
and  Ernest.  Clav. ;  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  p.  453 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Ant  art.  Latrunculi. 

♦  Q^o  dato  err6ssd,^  Dare  was  the  proper  word  with  regard  to  the 
moves  in  this  game.    Spalding. 

+  There  is  something  that  I  do  not  like  in  such  earnest  asseveration. 
But  Quintilian  has  spoken  in  a  similar  way  before,  iv.  2,  86.  [Spalding, 

X  1. 1,  85 ;  ii.  7,  25. 
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increase  to  our  labour,  but  will  lead,  at  length,  to  almost  incon- 
ceivable results.  ^JYti  mnj  Tiiiil  learn  pieces  of  poetry,  then 
passages  ipsta  orators,  and  at  last  composition  of  a  less  studied 
kind,  and  more  remote  from  the  style  of  oratory,  as  that  of 
writers  on  law.  42.  For  what  is  intended  as  an  exercise  ought . 
to  be  of  a  rather  difficult  nature,  in  order  that  that  for  which  it 
is  intended  as  an  exercise  may  be  easier ;  just  as  athletes  ac- 
custom their  hands  to  leaden  weights,  though  they  must  use 
them  empty  and  unarmed  in  actual  combats. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  is  found  to  be  true  by  daily 
experience,  that  in  minds  of  a  somewhat  slow  nature,  the  im- 
pression of  what  is  recent  on  the  memoiy  is  by  no  means  exact. 

43.  Itis^tonishingjipw  much  strength  the  interval  of  a  mght 
gives^frr'and  a  reason  for  the  fact  cannot  Be  easily  ois- "' 
\?overe3~;  whether  it  be  from  the  effort,  the  fatigue  of  which  was 
a  hindrance  to  itself,  being  suspended  during  the  time ;  or 
whether  it  be  that  reminiscence,  which  is  the  most  efficient 
quality  of  the  memory,  is  cherished  or  matured ;  certain  it  is, 
that  what  could  not  be  repeated  at  first,  is  readily  put  together 
oiTthe  following  day;  and  the  very  time  which  is  generally 
thought  to  cause  forgetfulness  is  found  to  strengthen  the  memory. 

44.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinarily  quick  memory  soon 
allows  what  it.ha^  grasped  to  escape  it;  and  as~if,'after  dis- 
charging  a  present  duty,  it  owed  nothing  further,' it  resigns  its 
charge  like  a  dismissed  steward.  Nor  is  it  indeed  surprising 
that  what  has  been  longest  impressed  upon  the  mind  should 
adhere  to  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

From  this  difference  in  minds  a  question  has  arisen,  whether 
those  who  are  going  to  deliver  a  speech  shotdd  learn  it  by  heart 
word  for  wordj  or  whether  it  be  sufficient  to  master  merely  the 
substance  and  order  of  particulars,  45.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  certainly  no  general  decision  can  be  gi^&en.;  for,  for  my 
own  part,  if  my  memory  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  time  be 
not  wanting,  I  should  wish  not  a  single  syllable  to  escape  me  ; 
else  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  write.  Such  exactness  we 
should  acquire  in  childhood ;  and  the  memory  should  he 
brought  to  such  a  condition  by  exercise,  that  we  may  never 
learn  to  excuse  its  failures.  To  be  prompted,  therefore,  and 
to  refer  to  one's  writing,  is  pernicious,  as  it  grants  iDdulgence 
to  carelessness ;  nor  will  a  speaker  feel  that  he  retains  vnth 
sufficient  security  that  which  he  is  in  no  fear  of  losing.     46. 
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Hence,  too,  proceed  interruptions  in  the  course  of  our  speech, 
and  a  mode  of  delivery  halting  and  irregular,  while  the 
speaker,  appearing  like  one  who  has  learned  a  lesson,  destroys 
the  whole  grace  of  what  he  had  written  with  grace,  by  making 
it  evident  that  he  did  write  it.  47.  But  a  good  memory  gains 
us  credit  even  for  readiness  of  wit,  as  we  appear,  not  to  have 
brought  what  we  utter  from  home,  but  to  have  conceived  it 
on  the  instant ;  an  opinion  which  is  of  great  service  both  to  the 
speaker  and  to  his  cause ;  for  a  judge  admires  more,  and  dis- 
trusts less,  that  which  he  regards  as  not  having  been  pre-con- 
certed to  mislead  him.  We  should  therefore  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  most  excellent  artifices  in  pleading  to  deliver  some 
parts  of  our  speech,  which  we  have  extremely  well  connected,  as 
if  they  had  not  been  connected  at  all,  and  to  appear,  at  times, 
like  persons  thinking  and  doubting,  seeking  what  we  have  in 
reality  brought  with  us,  48.  What  it  is  best  for  a  speaker  to 
do,  then,  in  regard  to  memory,  cannot  escape  the  apprehension 
of  any  one. 

But  even  if  a  person's  memory  be  naturally  dull,  or  if  time 
be  but  short,  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  tie  himself  down  to 
a  series  of  words,  when  t©  forget  any  one  of  them  may  occa- 
sion either  disagreeable  hesitation,  or  total  silence  ;  and  it  will 
be  far  safer  for  him,  after  treasuring  up  his  matter  in  his  mind, 
to  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  deliver  it  as  he  pleswes  ;  for  a 
speaker  never  loses  a  single  word  that  he  has  chosen,  without 
regret,  and  cannot  easily  put  another  in  its  place  while  he  is  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  very  one  that  he  had  written.  49.  But  not  even 
such  power  of  substitution  is  any  remedy  for  a  weak  memory, 
unless  in  those  who  have  acquired  some  ability  in  speaking 
extempore  ;  and  if  both  resources  be  wanting  to  a  speaker,  I 
would  advise  him  to  renounce  entirely  all  attempts  at  pleading, 
and  to  apply  himself,  if  he  has  any  talent  for  composition,  to 
writing.  But  such  unfortunate  weakness  of  memory  is  very 
rarely  seen. 

50.  What  strength  the  memory  may  attain  when  assisted 
by  nature  and  art,  Themistocles  may  be  named  as  an  instance, 
who,  as  is  generally  believed,  learned  to  speak  the  Persian 
lauguage  accurately  in  less  than  a  year  ;*  or  Mithridates,  to 
whom  it  is  said  that  two  and  twenty  languages,  the  number  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  137;  Com.  Nep.  ii.  10,  1.     Plutarch,  Themist.  p.  229, 

Steph. 
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the  Dations  over  whom  he  ruled,  were  known  ;*  or  Crassus  t 
the  rich,  who,  when  he  was  praetor  of  Asia,  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  five  dialects  f  of  the  Greek  tongue,  that  in 
wluchsoever  of  them  a  complainant  sought  justice  from  him, 
he  pronounced  in  that  veiy  dialect  a  decision  on  his  case ;  or 
Cyrus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  known  the  names  of 
every  one  of  his  soldiers.  51.  Theodectes,  also,  is  said  to 
have  heen  ahle  to  repeat  instantly  any  number  of  verses  after 
having  once  heard  them.  There  were  said  to  be  persons,  in 
my  time,  who  could  do  so,  but  I  never  had  the  fortune  to 
witness  such  a  performance.  The  belief  in  its  possibility  may 
well,  however,  be  cherished,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  who  thinks  it  practicable  may  hope  to  effect  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  delivery ;  the  effect  of  it,  and  qualifioations  necessary  to  excellence 
in  it^  §  1 — 9.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  study  of  delivery  is 
useless,  10 — 13.  Of  the  voice,  its  natural  excellences  and  defects, 
14 — 18.  Care  that  should  be  taken  of  the  voice,  19—23.  Exercise 
of  it  necessaiT,  24 — 29.  Of  pronunciation  and  delivery ;  pronun- 
ciation should  be  clear,  30—84.  Distinct,  35—39.  Graceful  and 
agreeable,  40 — 42.  Of  equality  and  variety  in  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  43 — 52.  Of  the  management  of  the  breath,  53 — 56,  Of 
failing  into  a  singing  tone,  57 — 60.  Of  appropriate  pronunciation 
and  delivery,  61—64.  Of  gesture,  66 — 68.  Of  decorum,  69—71. 
Of  the  countenance,  72 — 81.  Of  the  management  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  82 — 87.  Of  imitation ;  must  not  be  in  excess,  88 — 
91.  Of  certain  common  gestures  and  attitudes  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  92 — 116.  Of  faulty  and  unbecoming  gestures,  117 — 130. 
Of  habits  hi  which  many  speakers  indulge,  131 — 136.  Of  dress, 
and  the  management  of  the  toga,  137 — 149.  An  orator  must 
adapt  his  delivery  to  his  subject,  and  to  the  characters  of  those 
before  T^hom  he  speaks ;  various  remarks  on  decorum  in  speaking, 
160—176.  But  everything  cannot  be  taught,  and  an  orator  must 
consult  his  own  powers  and  qualifications,  177 — 184. 

1 .  Delivery  is  by  most*  writers  called  action ;  but  it  appears 
to  derive  the  one  name  from  the  voice,  and  the  other  from  the 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24,  xxv.  2;  AuL  Gell.  xvii.  17. 

t  Val.  Max.  viii.  7,  6. 

X  Attic^  Ionic,  Doric,  ^olic,  and  Macedonian. 
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gesture ;  for  Cicero  calls  action  sometimes  the  language,  as  it 
were,*  and  sometimes  the  eloquence  of  the  hody.\  Yet  he 
makes  two  constituent  parts  of  action,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  of  delivery,  voice  and  motion.  We,  therefore,  make  use  of 
either  term  indiscrijninately. 

2.  As  for  the  thing  itself,  it  has  a  wonderful  power  and  effi- 
cacy in  oratory ;  for  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what 
sort  of  thoughts  we  conceive  within  ourselves,  as  it  is  in  what 
mannei:  we  express  them ;  since  those,  whom  we  address  are 
moved  only  as  they  hear.  Accordingly  there  is  no  proof,  that 
proceeds  in  any  way  from  a  pleader,  J  of  such  strength  that  it 
may  not  lose  its  effect,  unless  it  be  supported  by  a  tone  of 
affirmation  in  the  speaker.  ^11  attempts  at  exciting  the  feel- 
ings must  prove  ineflfectual,  unless  they  be  enlivened  by  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  by  his  look,  and  by  the  action  of  almost 
his  whole  body.  \  3.  For  when  we  have  displayed  energy  in  all 
these  respects,  ^we  may  think  ourselves  happy,  if  the  judge 
cStches  a  single  spark  of  our  fire  ;  tmd  we  surely  cannot  hope 
fomoveTEim  if  we  are  languid  and  supine,  or  expect  that  he 
will  not  slumber  if  we  yawn.  4.  Even  actors  on  the  stage  give 
proof  of  the  power  of  delivery,  since  they  add  so  much  grace 
even  to  the  best  of  our  poets,  that  the  same  passages  delight 
us  infinitely  more  when  they  are  heard  than  when  they  are 
read ;  and  they  gain  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  most  con- 
temptible performances,  insomuch  that  pieces  which  have  no 
place  in  our  libraries  are  welcomed  time  after  time  at  the 
theatre.  5.  If,  then,'  in  natters  which  we  know  to  be  ficti- 
tious and  unreal,  delivery  is  of  such  effect  as  to  excite  in  us 
anger,  tears,  and  concern,  how  much  additional  weight  must 
it  have  wIlbu  we  also  believe  the  subjects  on  which  it  is 
bestowed  ?  '-  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  language  of  but  moderate  merit,  recommended  by  a 
forcible  delivery,  will  make  more  impression  than  the  very 
best,  if  it  be  unattended  with  that  advantage.  ^  6.  Accord- 
ingly Demosthenes,  when  he  was  asked  what  was  the 
chief  excellence  in  the  whole  art  of  oratory,  gave  the  palm  to 

♦  Est  mim  actio  quasi  $ermo  corporis,    Cic.  de  Drat.  iii.  69. 

+  Est  enim  actio  quasi  corporis  qucedam  eloquevUiaf  quum  constet  i 
voce  atque  motu,     Cic.  Orat.  c.  1 7. 

X  That. is,  which  is  not  altogether  of  an  inartificial  kind.  See  y.  1, 
1.    SpMing, 
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delivery,  and  assigned  to  it  also  the  second  and  third  pla6ea__^ 
untiTBe  ceased  to  be  questioned  ;  so  that  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  esteemed  it  not  merely  the  principal,  but  the  only 
excellence.  7.  It  was  for  this  reason  tiiat  he  himself  studied 
it  under  Andronicus  *  the  actor,  and  with  such  success  that 
^schines,  when  the  Rhodians  expressed  admiration  of  his 
speech,  appears  to  have  exclaimed  with  great  justice,'  What  if 
you  had  heard  him  himself  deliver  it  ?  8.  Cicero  t  also  thinks 
that  delivery  has  supreme  power  in  oratory.  He  says  that 
Cneius  Lentulus  obtained  more  reputation  by  his  delivery  than 
by  any  real  power  of  eloquence ;  that  it  was  by  delivery  that 
Gains  Gracchus,  in  deploring  his  brother's  death,  excited  the 
tears  of  the  whole  Eoman  people  ;  and  that  Antonius  and 
Orassus  produced  great  impression  by  it,  but  Hortensius  more 
than  either  of  them.  A  proof  of  this  remark  regarding 
Hortensius,  is,  that  his  writings  are  so  much  below  that  cha- 
racter for  which  he  was  long  accounted  the  chief  of  our 
oratoi-8,  then  the  rival  of  Cicero,  and  at  last,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  second  to  him;  whence  it  appears  that  there  was 
some  charm  in  his  delivery  which  we  do  not  find  in  reading 
him.  9.  Indeed,  as  words  have  much  power  of  themselveauiS 
the  voice  adds  a  particular  force  to  thought,  and  as  gesture 
and  motion  are' not  without  meaning,  some  great  excellence 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  when  all  these  sources  of  power 
are  combined. 

10.  Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  an  unstudied  mode  of 
delivery,  .such  as  the  impulse  of  the  individual  speaker^s  mind 
produces,  is  more  forcible,  and  indeed  the  only  mode  of  deli- 
very worthy  of  men.  But  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are 
mostly  such  as  make  it  their  practice  to  decry  all  care,  and  art, 
and  polish  in  speaking  in  general,  and  to  condemn  whatever  is 
acquired  by  study  as  affected  and  unnatural;  or  such  as  pretend 
to  imitate  antiquity  by  an  assumed  rudeness  of  style  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  Cicero  J  says  that  Lucius  Cotta  used  to  do. 
11.  Let  those,  however,  who  think  it  enough  for  men  to  be 
born  to  become  orators,  enjoy  their  own  opinion,  but  let  them 

♦  Satyrus  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  instructor  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  as  in  Plutarch. 

f  Orat.  0.  66.  Concerning  Lentulus,  Gracchus,  Antonius,  Orassus, 
Hortensius,  see  Brut.  c.  QQy  89,  38,  43,  88 ;  de  Orat.  iii.  5Q, 

X  De  Orat.  iii.  11,  12  ;  Brut.  74. 
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be  indulgent,  at  ^he  same  time,  to  the  trouble  which  I  take, 
who  believe  thatfthere  can  be  m»  consummate  excellence  except 
when  nature  is  assisted  by  art  J  12.  But  I  allow,  without  the 
least  reluctance,  thatuhe  chief^ower  rests  with  nature )  for  he, 
assuredly,  will  be  unable  to  deliver  himself  properly,  to  whom 
either  memory  is  wanting  for  retaining  what  he  has  written,  or 
ready  facility  in  uttering  what  he  has  to  speak  extempore ;  or 
if  any  incurable  defects  of  utterance  disable  him.  There  may 
even  be  such  extraordinary  deformity  of  body  in  a  person  that 
it  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  efiFort  of  art.  13.  Nor  can  a 
weak  voice  attain  any  degree  of  excellence  in  delivery ;  for  we 
may  manage  a  sound  and  strong  voice  as  we  please,  but  a  bad 
or  weak  voice  prevents  us  from  doing  many  things  that  are 
necessary,  as  giving  emphasis  and  elevation  of  tone,  and  forces 
us  to  do  many  other  things  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  as  breaking 
our  sentences,  adopting  an  unnatural  pitch,  and  recruiting  a 
hoarse  throat  and  exhausted  lungs  with  an  ofiPensive  resemblance 
to  singing.  But  let  me  now  speak  of  him  who  is  so  qualified 
by  nature  that  rules  will  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  him. 

14.  Since  delivery  in  general,  as  I  said,  depends  upon  two 

_things,  voice  and  gesture^  of  Yfhich  the  one  affects  the  eyes  and 

the  other  the  ears,  the  two  senses  through  which  all  impressions 

feadntlieir  way  Into  the  mind,  it  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the 

'voice yio  which,"  alsb,'"lhe  gesture  is  to  be  adapted. 

In  regard  to  it,  then,  fche  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  what 
sort  ofjpqicewejiave,  ana*  the  next,  how  we  me  it. ^  The  natural 
power  of  the  voice  is  estimated  by  its  qnuniiiy  and  its  quality. 
15.  Of  these,  the  quantity  is  the  more  simple  consideration, 
for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  either  much  or  little ; 
but  between  the  extremes  of  these  quantities  there  are  many 
diversities,  and  many  gradations  from  the  lowest  tone  to  the 
highest,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Quality  is  more 
varied;  for  the  voice  is  either  clear  or  hushy,  full  or  weak, 
smooth  or  rough;  of  smaller  or  larger  compass,  hard  or  flexible, 
sharp  or  flat,  16.  The  breath  may  also  be  longer  or  shorter. 
As  to  the  causes  whence  each  of  these  peculiarities  arises,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  design  of  my  work  to  consider  whether  the 
difference  lies  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  breath 
is  generated,  or  in  those  through  which,  as  through  tubes,  it 
passes ;  whether  it  results  from  the  nature  of  the  voice  itself, 
or  from  the  impulse  which  it  receives;  or  whether  strength  of 
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lungs,  or  of  the  chest,  or  even  of  the  head,  affords  it  most 
assistance ;  for  there  is  need  of  concurrent  aid  from  all  these 
parts,  as  well  as  of  a  clear  formation,*  not  only  of  the  mouth, 
but  also  of  the  nostrils,  through  which  the  remainder  of  the 
breath  t  is  expelled.  The  general  tone  of  the  voice,  however, 
ought  to  be  sweet,  not  grating. 

17.  In  the  maiiagement  of  the  voice  there  are  many  paxti« 
culars  to  be  observed ;  for  besides  the  three  maii;!  distinctions 
of  acute^  grave,  and  intermediate^  there  is  need  of  many 
other  kinds  of  intonation,  as  the  forcible  and  the  gentle,  the 
higher  and  the  lower;  and  of  slower  or  quicker  time.  J  18.  But 
between  these  varieties  there  are  other  intermediate  varieties ; 
and  as  the  face,  though  it  consists  of  very  few  features,  is  infi- 
nitely diversified,  so  the  voice,  though  it  has  very  few  variations 
that  can  be  named,  has  yet  a  peculiar  tone  in  each  individual ; 
and  the  voice  of  a  person  is  as  easily  distinguished  by  the  ear, 
as  the  face  by  the  eye. 

19.  But  the,g90iJ  qualities  of  the  voice^  like  those  of  aHiaur 
other  faculties,  ara  improved  by  attention  and  deteriorated  by 
neglect.  The  attention  to  Fe  paid  to  the  voice  by  orators, 
'however,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  required  from 
singing-masters  ;  §  though  there  are  many  things  equally 
necessary  to  both  ;  as  strength  of  body,  for  instance,  that  the 
voice  may  not  dwindle  down  to  the  weak  tone  of  eunuchs, 
women,  and  sick  persons ;  strength  which  walking,  anointing 
with  oil,  continence,  and  easy  digestion  of  food,  which  is  the 
result  of  moderation  in  eating,  contribute  to  maintain.  ^0.  It 
is  necessary,  also,  that  the  throat  be  in  good  condition,  that  is, 
soft  and  flexible,  for  by  any  defect  in  it  the  voice  may  be 
rendered  broken,  husky,  rough,  or  squeaking  ;||  for  as  flutes, 
receiving  the  same  breath,  give  one  sound  when  the  holes  are 
stopped,  another  when  they  are  open,  another  when  the  instru- 

*  SiMvitate.]  He  says  that  of  the  organs  which  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  eflFect  produced  by  them. 

+  Quod  superest  vocis.]  What  remains  of  the  breath  that  constitutes 
the  voice. 

t  Spatiis — lentioribus  aut  cUcUioribus.]  Said  with  reference  to  long 
and  short  syllables,  of  which  feet  and  numbers  consist.     Capperomer. 

§  A  phonascia.]  A  phonascus  was  a  person  who  taught  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  in  ffeneral,  either  in  singing  or  speaMng. 

II  Scinditur.]  Is  split,  as  it  were,  into  several  tones,  instead  of  having 
one  full  tone.     Compare  Fimditur  etiam  spvritvSf  sect.  21. 
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ments  are  not  thoroughly  clean,  and  another  when  they  are 
cracked;  so  the  throat,  when  swollen,  strangles  the  voice, 
when  not  clear,  stifles  it,  when  dry,  roughens  it,  and  when 
affected  with  spasms,  gives  forth  a  sound  like  that  of  broken 
pipes.  21 .  The  breath,  too,  is  sometimes  broken  by  some  obstruc- 
tion, «is  a  small  stream  of  water  by  a  pebble,  the  current  of 
which,  though  it  unites  soon  after  the  obstruction,  yet  leaves 
something  of  a  void  behind  it.  Too  much  moisture  also  im- 
pedes the  voice,  and  too  little  weakens  it.  As  to  fatigue,  it 
affects  the  voice  as  it  affects  the  whole  body,  not  for  the  present 
merely,  but  for  some  time  afterwards. 

22.  But  though  exercise  is  necessary  alike  for  singing- 
masters  and  orators,  in  order  that  all  their  faculties  may  be  in 
full  vigour,  yet  the  same  kind  of  attention  to  the  body  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  both;  for  certain  times  for  walking  cannot 
be  fixed  for  himself  by  a  man  who  is  occupied  in  so  many 
duties  of  civil  life,  nor  can  he  tune  his  voice  at  leisure  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes ;  or  give  it  rest  when  he  pleases 
from  the  labours  of  the  forum,  since  he  has  often  to  speak  on 
many  trials  in  succession.  23.  Nor  need  he  observe  the 
same  care  in  regard  to  diet ;  for  he  has  occasion,  not  so  much 
for  a  soft  and  sweet  voice,  as  for  one  that  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble, and  though  singers  may  soften  all  sounds,  even  the 
highest,  by  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice,  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  often  speak  with  roughness  and  vehemenco.  We 
must  frequently,  also,  watch  whole  nights,  we  must  imbibe  the 
smoke  of  the  lamp  by  which  we  study,  and  remain  long,  during 
the  day-time,  in  garments  moistened  with  perspiration.*  24. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  weaken  our  voice  by  delicate  treatment 
oTJurselves,  or  bring  it  to  a  condition  which  will  hot  "be  en- 
during; T)iit  let  the  exercise  which  we  give  it  be  similar  to  the 
exertion  for  which  it  is  destined ;  let  it  not  be  relaxed  by  want 
""oTusKljut  streng^ened  by  practice,  by  which  all  difficulties 
are  smoothed. 

25.  To  learn  passages  of  authors  by^  .heart,_  in^pccLer  ta. 
exercise  the  voice,  will  be  an  excellent  method ;  for  as  to  those 
^who  speak  extempore,  the  feeling  which  is  excited  by  their 

*  A  practice  which  the  phonasci  say  should  be  avoided,  and  make  it 
a  rule  that  after  great  perspiration  the  orator  should  anoint  himself 
with  oil ;  but  speakers  cannot  adhere  strictly  to  the  precepts  of  the 
phoTMsci.    Tumebus. 
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matter  prevents  them  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  voice ; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  learn  passages  of  as  much  varietjofjub- 
ject  as  possible,  such  as  may  exercise  us  in  exclamation,  iu 
discussion,  in  the  familiar  style,  and  in  the  softer  kind  of 
eloquence,*  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  every  mode  of 
speaking.  26.  This  will  be  sufficient  exercise  ;  but  the  deli- 
cate voice,  which  is  too  much  nursed,  will  be  unequal  to  any 
extraordinary  exertion ;  just  as  athletes  accustomed  to  the  oil 
and  the  gymnasium,  though  they  may  appear,  in  their  own 
games,  handsome  and  strong,  yet,  if  we  were  to  order  them  on 
a  military  expedition,  and  require  them  to  carry  burdens  and 
pass  whole  nights  on  guard,  would  soon  faint  with  fatigue,  and 
long  to  be  anointed  and  to  perspire  at  freedom  in  an  undress. 
27.  Who,  indeed,  in  a  work  like  this,  would  endure  to  find  it 
directed  that  sunshine  and  wind,  cloudy  and  very  dry  days, 
should  be  objects  of  dislike  to  an  orator  ?t  If»  then,  we  be 
called  upon  to  speak  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  windy,  moist,  or 
hot  day,  shall  we  desert  onr  clients  ?  As  to  the  admonitions 
that  some  give,  that  an  orator  should  not  speak  when  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion,  or  heavy  after  a  full  meal,  or  intoxipated, 
or  after  having  just  vomited,  I  suppose  that  no  man,  who 
retains  possession  of  his  senses,  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly. 

28.  It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  directed  by  all  writers, 
that  we  should  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  the  voice  at  the 
period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  because  it  is 
then  naturally  obstructed,  not,  as  I  think,  from  heat,  as  some 
have  imagined,  (for  there  is  more  heat  in  the  body  at  other 
periods  of  life,)  but  rather  from  excess  of  moisture,  with  which 
that  age  abounds.  29.  Hence  the  nostrils,  too,  and  the 
breast,  dilate  at  that  time,  and  the  body  germinates,  as  it 
were,  all  over,  and  consequently  every  part  is  tender  and 
liable  to  injury. 

But,  that  I  may  return  to  my  subject,  I  consider  the  best 
kind  of  exercise  for  the  voice,  when  it  is  well  strengthened 
Snd  ^e'veloped,  to  be  that  which"  has  most  resemblance  to  the 
orator's  business,  namely,  to  speak  every  da^ust  as  we  plead- 

*  Flexus  ]  That  is,  passages  which  require  to  be  spoken  in  a  tone 
adapted  for  exciting  pity,  a  tone  which  approaches  to  sing^g ;  see  sect. 
170  ;  also  i.  11,  12.    Spalding. 

t  Quintilian  doubtless  alludes  to  some  work  or  works  in  which  such 
directions  had  been  given. 
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in  the  forum  ;  for,  by  this  means,  not  only  the  voice  and  lungs 
wiJl  be  strengthened,  but  a  gracefuLcarriage  of  the  body, 
suited  to  our  style  of  speaking,  will  be  acquired.       ~- 

30.  As  to  rules  for  delivery,  they  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  for  language. 

For  as  language  ought  to  be  correct^  clear,  elegant,  and  to  the 
purpose, sbdeEvery^will  be^orrect,  that  is,  free  frj)m.faultj_if  our 
pronunciation  be  easy,  clear,  agreeable'^nST polished,  that  is,  of 
such  a  kind  that  nothing  of  the  rustic  or  the  foreign  *  be  heard 
in  it;  for  the  saying  Barbarum  Gr(Bcumve,'\  that  a  man  is 
"  Barbarian  or  Greek,"  is  not  without  good  foundation,  since 
we  judge  of  men  by  their  tones  as  of  money  by  its  clink. 
31.  Hence  will  arise  the  excellence  which  Ennius  admired, 
when  he  said  that  Cethegus  was  a  man  of  sweetly  speaking  voice, 
a  quality  very  different  from  that  which  Cicero  censures  in 
those  who,  as  he  said,  harked  rather  than  pleaded, %  There 
are,  indeed,  many  faults  in  pronunciation,  of  which  I  spoke  in 
a  part  of  my  first  book,§  when  I  was  giving  directions  for 
forming  the  speech  of  children,  judging  it  most  to  the  purpose 
to  mention  them  under  that  age  at  which  they  may  be  cor- 
rected. 32,  If  the  voice,  too,||  be  naturally,  so  to  speak,  sound, 
it  will  have  none  of  those  defects  to  which  I  just  now  alluded  ; 
and  it  will,  moreover,  not  be  dull  sounding,  gross,  bawling, 
hard,  stiff,  inefficient,^  thick,  or,  on  the  contrary,  t/im,  weak, 
squeaking,  small,  soft,  effeminate ;  while  the  breathing,  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  neither  short,  nor  unsustained,  nor 
difficult  to  recover. 

*  See  the  anecdote  of  Theophrastus,  viii.  1,  2. 

'^  Of  this  proverh  I  find  no  mention  in  any  other  author ;  and  I  see 
that,  it  is  generally  understood  as  refemng  to  a  person  who  spoke  bad 
Latin,  and  was  accordingly  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  barbarian  or 
ft  Greek ;  and  Qesner,  therefoi'e,  refers  us  to  i.  1,  13,  where  Quintilian 
speaks  of  Latin  pronunciation  being  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Greek. 
The  proverb,  however,  may  not  have  referred  only  to  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion, l)ut  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  Spalding, 
t  Cicero  Brut  c.  16 ;  Orat.  iii.  34. 

§  1. 1,  37 ;  6,  32 ;  8,  1 ;  and  especially  the  whole  of  c.  11.     Cfesner. 
II  This  must  be  connected  with  the  requisites  mentioned  in  sect.  30. 
Spalding, 

1[  Vana.]  What  sort  of  voice  a  vox  vana  is,  I  am  as  ignorant  as 
Burmann,  who  wishes,  and  I  think  judiciously,  to  put  vaata  in  the 
place  of  vana,  referring  to  vastitatem  oris,  Co  .umell.  i.  9 ;  canem  vaati 
lalralUs,  vii.  12  ;  besides  several  passages  of  Cicero  which  may  easily 
be  found.    Spalding, 
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83.  Our  pronunciation_willJ3a-cfca2V  ^*  in  the  first  place, 
our  words  are  utterecTTntirej  f'^r,  by  many,  part  of  tEeoa  is 
often  swallowed,  and  part  never  formed,  as  they  fail  to  pro- 
nounce "llie  last  syllables  of  words  while  they  dwell  on  the 
sound  of  the  first.  34.  But  though  the  full  articulation_ij| 
words  is  absolutely  necessary,  vet  to  count  and  number,  as  it 
were,  every  letter,  is* "disagreeablelihff'bSeusIve';  lof  vo'w^ 
very  frequently  coalesce,'and  some  consonants  are  elided  when 
a  vowel  follows.  I  have  already  given*  an  example  of 
both,  in 

MuUum  iUe  et  terria, 

35.  The  concurrence  of  consonants  that  would  produce  a 
harsh  sound  is  also  avoided,  whence  we  have  jpellexit,  coUegit^f 
and  other  forms  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  J  Thus  the 
delicate  utterance  of  his  letters  was  a  subject  of  praise  in 
Catulus.§ 

The  second  requisite  to  clearness  of  pronunciation  is,  that 
the  j^hrasesFe  distinct,  that  is,  that  the  speaker  begin  and  stop 
where  he  ought.'  He  must  observe  where  his  words  are  to  be 
reined  in,  as  it  were,  and  suspended,  (what  the  Greeks  call 
twrod/acrroXij,  or  vmariyfjifij)  and  where  they  are  to  be  altogether 
brought  to  a  stand.  36.  After  pronouncing  the  words  Anna 
virumqvs  cawo,||  there  is  a  suspension  only,  because  they  are 

*  IX.  4,  40.  t  For  perlexit,  conlegit. 

X  Alio  loco.]  Spalding  supposes  that  we  should  read  iUo  loco,  the 
place  to  which  he  has  just  alluded.  §  Cicero  Brut.  c.  74. 

II  Arma  virumque  ccmo,  TrojcB  qv/i  primus  aJb  oris 
ItcUiam,  fato  profugtu,  Lavinaqite  venit 
JMora :  mtUtvm  iUe  et  terris  jactatvs  et  alto, 
Vi  swperHim,  scevce  memorem  JvMonis  oh  tram  ; 
Multa  quoqtte  et  heUo  p<usu8,<d^Mn  conderet  iirbeni, 
Inferretque  deos  Latio :  genus  und-e  LcUvnum, 
Albanique  paires,  atque  aUce  moenia  Romas, 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forc*d  by  fate, 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Expell'd  and  exil'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore  ; 
Long  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore, 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latian  realm,  and  built  the  destin'd  town. 
His  banish'd  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line, 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.     DrydsTh, 
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connected  with  what  follows,  virum  Trqja  qui  primus  ah  oris, 
after  which  there  is  another  suspension ;  for  though  there  is 
a  difference  between  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  came^  yet 
we  must  not  make  a  full  stop,  as  both  are  signified  by  the 
same  word  veniU  37.  After  Italiam  we  make  a  third  suspension, 
because  the  words  fato  prqfugv^  are  thrown  in,  and  break  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  Italiam  and  Lavinaqae,  For 
the  same  reason,  there  is  a  fourth  suspension  after  prqfugusy 
when  there  follows  Lavinaque  litora,  after,  which  there  will  be 
a  full  stop,  because  there  another  sentence  commences.  In 
the  more  considerable  distinctions,  however,  we  must  allow 
sometimes  a  longer  interval  of  time,  and  sometimes  a  shorter, 
for  it  makes  a  difference  whether  they  are  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  only  at  that  of  a  phrase.  38.  I  shall,  accordingly, 
after  pausing  at  lAtora,  allow  myself  just  to  take  breath ;  but, 
when  I  come  to  the  words  atqu£  alta  mania  Roma,  I  shall 
break  off,  make  a  full  stop,  and  proceed,  as  it  were,  to  a  new 
commencement.  39.  Pauses  are  also  made  sometimes  in 
periods  without  any  respiration  ;  as  in  the  passage,  In  catu  verb 
populi  Romania  negotium  publicum  gerens,  magister  equitum,  &c. 
**  But  in  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  holding  a  public 
office,  being  master  of  the  horse,**  &c.  This  sentence  has 
many  members,  for  there  are  several  distinct  thoughts ;  but  as 
one  period  comprehends  them  all,  we  must  make  but  short 
pauses  to  mark  the  intervals  between  them,  and  not  interrupt 
the  continuation  of  the  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  sometimes  take  breath  without  any  perceptible  pause,  in 
passages  where  we  must  steal  a  respiration,  as  it  were ;  else, 
if  a  respiration  be  made  injudiciously,  it  may  cause  as  much 
obscurity  in  tire  sense  as  a  wrong  distinction.  The  merit  of 
making  proper|distinctions  may  perhaps  be  little ;  but  without 
it  all  other  merit  in  speaking^would  be  vain. 

40.  That  delivery  is  elegant,  which  is  supported  by  a  voice 
that  is  easy,  powerful,  fine,  flexible,  firm,  sweet,  well-sustained, 
'^'Car,  jmre,  that  cuts  the  air  and  penetrates  the  ear ;  for  there 
18  a  kind  of  voice  naturally  qualified  to  make  itself  heard,  not 
by  its  strength,  but  by  a  peculiar  excellence  of  tone ;  a  voice 
which  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  speaker,  susceptible  of 
every  variety  of  soimd  and  inflexion  that  can  be  required,  and 
possessed,  as  they  say,  of  all  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
and  to  maintain  it  there  should  be  strength  of  lungs,  and 
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breath  that  can  be  steadily  prolonged,  and  is  not  likely  to  sink 
under  labour.  41.  Neither  the  lowest  musical  tone,  nor  the 
highest,  is  proper  for  oratory;  for  the  lowest,  which  is  far 
from  being  clear,  and  is  too  full,  can  make  no  impression  on 
the  minds  of  an  audience ;  and  the  highest,  which  is  very  sharp, 
and  of  excessive  shrillness,  rising  above  the  natural  pitch  of 
the  Toice,  is  neither  susceptible  of  inflexion  from  pronunciation, 
nor  can  endure  to  be  kept  long  on  the  stretch.  42.  For  the 
voice  is  like  the  strings  of  an  instrument ;  thej  more  relaxed 
it  is,  the  graver  and  fuller  is  its  tone ;  the  more  it  is  stretched, 
the  more  thin  and  sharp  becomes  tiie  sound  of  it.  Thus  a 
voice  in  the  lowest  key  wants  force;  in  the  highest,  is  in 
danger  of  being  cracked.  We  must,  therefore,  cultivate  the 
middle  tones,  which  may  be  raised  when  we  speak  with 
vehemence,  and  lowered  when  we  deliver  ourselves  with 
gentleness. 

43.  The  first  requisite  to  be  noticed  for  pronouncing  well, 
is,  that  an  equality  of  tone  must  be  maintained  ;  so  that  our 
speech  may  nbrproceed  by  starts,  with  irregular  intervals  and 
tones,  confounding  long  syllables  with  short,  grave  sounds 
with  acute,  high  with  low,  and  halting  from  disorder  in  all 
these  particulars,  as  a  person  halts  in  walking  from  having 
legs  of  unequal  length.  The  next  requisite  is  variety  of  toncy 
in  which  alone  pronunciation  consists.  44.  Nor  let  any  one 
suppose  that  equality  and  variety  are  incompatible ;  for  the 
fault  opposed  to  equality  is  inequality,  while  that  which  is 
opposed  to  variety  is  what  the  Greeks  call  fiovosj$ig,  as  pre- 
senting always  one  and  the  same  aspect  The  art  of  giving 
variety  to  pronunciation,  however,  not  only  adds  grace  to  it, 
and  pleases  the  ear,  but  relieves  the  hearer  by  the  change  that 
pervades  his  labour,  as  alterations  in  position,  standing, 
walking,  sitting,  lying,  reUeve  the  body ;  for  in  no  one  of  those 
attitudes  can  we  endure  to  continue  long.  45.  But  what  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  (and  I  shall  treat  of  it  very  soon,) 
is,  that  the  tone  of  our  voice  must  be  kept  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  speak,  and  the  feelings  of 
our  minds,  that  the  sound  may  not  disagree  with  the  sense. 
Let  us  avoid,  therefore,  that  which  is  in  Greek  termed 
monotony t  a  uniform  exertion  of  the  breath  and  voice;  and 
let  us  not  only  beware  of  uttering  anything  in  a  bawling  tone, 
which  is  madness,  or  in  the  tone  of  conversation,  which  wants 
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animation,  or  in  a  low  murmuring  tone,  by  which  all  eflFort  is 
deadened ;  46.  but  let  us  study  that  in  delivering  the  same 
parts  of  speeches,  and  in  expressing  the  same  feelings,  there 
may  yet  be  some  distinctions,  however  moderate,  in  our  tone, 
such  as  the  dignity  of  our  language,  the  nature  of  our  thoughts, 
the  conclusions  or  commencements  of  our  periods,  or  our 
transitions,  may  require;  just  as  painters  who  use  but  one 
colour,  nevertheless  make  some  parts  of  their  pictures  appear 
more  prominent,  and  others  more  retiring,  without  which 
diflPerence  they  could  not  even  have  given  due  forms  to  the 
limbs  of  their  figures. 

47.  Let  us  contemplate  the  commencement  of  the  noble 
oration  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  Milo.  Do  we  not  see,  that  at 
almost  every  division  of  the  phrases,  the  tone  of  the  speaker 
must  be  in  some  degree  varied,  though  the  same  kind  of  tone 
is  still  preserved  ?*  Etsi  vereor,  jvdices,  ne  turpe  sit,  pro  foT' 
Ussimo  viro  dicere  incipientem  timere,  "  Though  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  it  may  be  dishonourable  in  me,  judges,  in 
beginning  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  bravest  of  men,  to  mani- 
fest fear."  48.  Notwithstanding  this  exordium  is,  in  its  whole 
character,  constrained  and  submissive,  not  only  as  being  an 
exordium,  but  as  being  that  of  a  person  deeply  concerned,  yet 
the  tone  of  the  orator  must  have  been  fuller  and  more  elevated 
when  he  pronounced  the  words  pro  fortissimo  viro,  "  on  behalf 
of  the  bravest  of  men,*'  than  when  he  said  Etsi  vereor, 
"  Though  I  fear,"  and  ne  turpe  sit,  "  lest  it  be  dishonourable," 
and  timere,  "  to  manifest  fear."  49.  The  next  member,  after 
the  speaker  has  taken  breath,  must  be  still  more  elevated  in 
tone,  rising  by  a  natural  effort,  because  we  utter  what  follows 
vrith  less  timidity,  and  because  the  magnanimity  of  Milo  is 
then  shown:  Minimeque  deceat,  quum  T.  Annius  ipse  magis 
reipvhliccB  de  salute,  quam  de  sud  perturbetur,  "  And  lest  it 
should  be  far  from  becoming,  when  Milo  himself  is  more 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  state  than  for  his  own,"  after 
which  there  follows  a  species  of  self-reproach,  me  ad  ejus 
causam  parem  animi  magnitudinem  afferre  non  posse,  "  for  me 
to  he  unable  to  bring  equal  firmness  of  mind  to  his  defence." 
60.  He  then  casts  a  reflection  on  the  unusual  nature  of  the 


*  Quamvis  in  eddem  facie,  tamen  vuUus  m/nUa/ndm  est.}  "  Though  the 
face  be  the  same,  the  look  must  be  yaried." 
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proceedings :  Tamen  hac  novi  jvdicii  nova  forma  tenet  oculosy 
**  Yet  this  new  form  of  proceedings,  attendant  on  a  new  mode 
of  triiEil,  fills  my  eyes  with  dismay."  What  follows  he  delivers, 
as  they  say,  with  the  fuU  sound  of  the  flute,*  Qui,  quocuU' 
que  indderunty  consuetudinem  fori,  et  pristinum  morem  judicio- 
rum  requirunt,  "  since,  wherever  they  direct  themselves, 
they  seek  in  vain  for  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  forum,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  legal  transactions."  The  next  phrase  is 
to  he  given  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  manner:  Non  enim. 
corona  consessus  vester  cinctus  est,  vi  solebat,  &c.  **  For  your 
assembly  is  not  encircled  with  such  attendants  as  it  used  to 
be,"  &c.  61.  These  remarks  I  have  made  to  show,  that  not 
only  in  the  larger  divisions  of  a  cause,  but  even  in  the  phrases 
of  every  period,  some  variety  of  pronunciation  may  be  adopted, 
without  which,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  made  to  appear  as 
either  more  or  less  important. 

But  the  voice  must  not  be  strained  beyond  its  natural 
power,  for,  by  that  means,  it  is  often  choked,  and  becomes 
less  clear  the  greater  the  effort  that  is  used ;  and  sometimes, 
if  urged  too  far,  it  breaks  out  into  the  sound  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  name  from  the  crowing  of  young  cocks.f 
62.  Nor  is  what  we  say  to  be  expressed  confusedly  through  too 
great  rapidity  of  utterance,  by  which  all  distinction  of  phrases 
is  lost,  and  all  power  of  touching  the  feelings ;  and  by  which 
words  are  even  sometimes  curtailed  of  their  syllables.  The 
fault  contrary  to  this  is  that  of  excessive  slowness,  and  it  is  a 

*  The  commentators  do  nothing  to  illustrate  this  proverb,  except 
referring  to  i.  11,  6.  On  the  suggestion  of  Erasmus,  Adag.  i.  5,  96,  I 
would  compare  with  it  the  verses  of  Sophocles  cited  by  Cicero  ad 
Attic,  ii.  16.     (Brunck.  Fragm.  Incert.  80.) 

^v(T^  ydp  oh  (Tfiixpolinv  avXicFKoiQ  in, 
*A\X  dypiaiQ  ^vaaiai  ^opfiucLQ  aTip, 
"He  blows  no  longer  with  small  pipes,  but  with  furious  bellows 
without  stop."    Spalding.     There  is  an  alliision  to  these  verses  in 
Longinus,  sect.  3. 

t  What  Greek  word  Quintilian  had  in  his  mind,  the  commentators 
have  not  discovered ;  for  as  to  cXoxr/ioc,  which  has  been  thrust  into 
most  texts,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  since  it  means  the 
ecuMing  of  hens.  But  the  lines  of  Juvenal  have  been  very  aptly  cited 
in  illustration  of  the  passage  : 

Vocem  angustam,  qu4  deterius  nee 
lUe  aoncU,  quo  mordetur  galHna  marUo. 

Sat.  iiL  90.    Spalding, 
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great  fault,  for  it  argues  a  difficulty  of  finding  something  to 
say,  it  renders  the  hearer  drowsy  from  affording  no  excitement 
to  his  attention,  and,  what  may  he  of  some  importance,  it 
wastes  the  time  allowed  by  the  hour-glass.  Our  pronuncia- 
tion must  be  fluent,  not  precipitate,  well  regulated,  but 
not  slow. 

53.  The  breath,  also,  must  not  be  drawn  too  frequently,  so 
as  to  break  our  sentences  to  pieces,  nor  must  it  be  prolonged 
until  it  is  spent,  for  the  sound  of  the  voice,  when  the  breath 
is  just  lost,  is  disagreeable ;  the  breathing  of  the  speaker  is 
like  that  of  a  man  held  long  under  water,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  breath  is  long  and  unseasonable,  as  being  made,  not  when 
we  please,  but  when  it  is  compulsory.  When  we  are  about  to 
pronounce  a  long  period,  therefore,  we  must  collect  our  breath* 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  take  much  time  about  it,  or  to  do  it 
with  a  noise,  or  to  render  it  at  all  observable ;  in  other  parts 
the  breath  may  be  freely  drawn  between  the  divisions  of  the 
matter.  54.  But  we  ought  to  exercise  it,  that  it  may  hold  out 
as  long  as  possible.  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  strengthen  his, 
used  to  repeat  as  many  verses  as  he  could  in  succession, 
climbing  up  a  hill  ;*  and  he  was  accustomed,  while  he  spoke 
at  home,  to  roll  pebbles  under  his  tongue,  that  he  might  pro- 
nounce his  words  more  freely  when  his  mouth  was  unencum- 
bered. 55.  Sometimes  the  breath  can  hold  out  long,  and  is 
sufficiently  full  and  clear,  but  is  yet  incapable  of  being  firmly 
sustained,  and  is  consequently  tremulous,  resembling  some 
bodies,  which;  though  strong  in  appearance,  are  nevertheless 
weak  in  the  nerves.  This  imperfection  in  the  breath  the 
Greeks  call  P§dyxpg,\ 

There  are  some  speakers  who  do  not  draw  their  breath  ia 
the  ordinary  way,  but  suck  it  in  with  a  hissing  through  the 
interstices  of  their  teeth.  Others  there  are,  who,  by  incessant 
panting,  which  can  be  plainly  heard  within  their  mouth, 
resemble  beasts  labouring  under  burdens  or  in  the  yoke. 
56.  Some  even  affect  this  manner,  as  if  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  redundancy  of  matter  in  their  minds,  and  as  if  a 
greater  force  of  eloquence  were  rising  within  them  than  could 
well  find  a  passage  through  their  throats.  Others,  again,  have 
a  tightness  of  the  mouth,  and  seem  to  struggle  with  their 
words  to  force  them  out.     To  cough,  to  make  frequent  expec- 

*  Plutarch,  Vlt.  Demosth.  c.  7.  f  Sore  throat  or  hoarseness. 
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torations,  to  hoist  up  phlegm  from  the  bottom  of  the  'chest  as 
it  were  with  a  windlass,*  to  sprinkle  the  by-standers  with  tHe 
moisture  from  the  mouth,  and  to  emit,  in  speaking,  the  greater 
part  of  the  breath  through  the  nostrils,  may,  though  thej  are 
not  properly  faults  of  the  voice,  be  nevertheless  reasonably 
noticed  here,  as  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  voice  that  they  display 
themselves. 

57.  But  I  would  endure  any  one  of  these  faults  sooner  than 
one  with  which  we  are  annoyed  in  all  pleadings  and  in  every 
school;  I  mean  that  of  speaking  in  a  singing  tone;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  more  to  be  condemned  for  its  absurdity 
or  for  its  offensiveness ;  for  what  is  less  becoming  to  an  orator 
than  such  theatrical  modulation,  which  at  times,  indeed,  resem- 
bles the  loose  singing  of  persons  intoxicated,  or  engaged  in  a 
revel  ?  58.  What  can  be  more  adverse  to  moving  the  feelings, 
than,  when  we  should  express  grief,  or  anger,  or  indignation, 
or  pity,  not  only  to  hold  back  from  those  affections,  to  which 
the  judge  ought  to  be  led,  but  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
forum  with  the  licence  of  games  at  dice  ?  t  for  Cicero  said  that 
the  orators  from  Lycia  and  Caria  almost  sang  in  their  perora- 
tions. As  for  us,  we  have  even  somewhat  exceeded  the  more 
severe  modes  of  singing.  59.  Does  any  one,  let  me  ask,  sing 
in  defending  himselj^  I  do  not  say  on  a  charge  of  murder,  or 
sacrilege,  or  parricide,  but  even  in  disputes  about  money 
transactions  or  the  settlement  of  accounts,  or,  in  a  word,  in 
any  kind  of  lawsuit  ?:|:  If  singing  is  at  all  to  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assist  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  with  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  or  even,  please  heaven, 
with  cymbals,  instruments  which  would  be  more  in  conformity 
with  such  an  offensive  practice. §     60.  Yet  we  fall  into  the 

*  [Velut]  trochleisJ]  Vdvt  is  aot  found  in  any  tezt^  but  the  necessity 
oi  inserting  it  has  been  well  seen  by  Spalding. 

t  Ludorum  talarivm  licentid.]  With  these  words  no  reader  or  critic 
has  been  satisfied.  Werlholf,  indeed,  a  friend  of  Gesner,  cites,  as 
some  support  to  them,  from  Cicero,  Philipp.  ii.  28,  ffomiriMm  onmivm 
nequdtiimum,  qui  lum  dubUaret  vd  in  foro  aleei  htdere,  but  this,  as 
Spalding  observes,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  A  very  ingenious 
emendation  is  proposed  by  Pithoeus,  Lycwrvm  et  Carvum  UcentiA., 
irhich  Spalding  thinks  likely  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  suits 
admirably  with  what  follows.    Gedoyn  has  adopted  it  in  his  version. 

t  If  not,  his  advocate  should  equally  forbear  from  singing. 

§  Cymbals  being  used  in  the  rites  of  the  GallL  Comp.  I  10,  31. 
Spaidtng, 
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absurdity  with  willingness,  for  every  one  is  charmed  with  what 
he  himself  sings,  and  there  is  less  labour  in  chanting  than  in 
pronouncing  with  propriety.  There  are  some  auditors,  too, 
who,  in  accordance  with  their  other  depraved  indulgences,  are 
attracted  on  all  occasions  by  the  expectation  of  pleasure  in 
listening  to  something  that  may  soothe  their  ears.  What, 
then,  it  may  hd  objected,  does  not  Cicero  say*  that  titers  is  a 
sort  of  scarcely  perceptible  chanting  in  otatorical  language  f 
And  does  not  this  proceed  from  an  impulse  of  nature  ?  In 
answer  to  this  objection,  I  shall  show,  a  little  further  on,  when 
and  how  far  this  inflexion  of  the  voice,  or  even  chanting,  (but 
chanting  scarcely  perceptible,  a  term  which  most  of  our 
speakers  do  not  choose  to  understand,)  is  admissible. 

61.  It  is  now,  indeed,  time  for  me  to  say  what  delivery  to^ 
the  purpose  is ;  and  it  is  certainly  such  as  is  adapted  to  the 
subjects  on  which  we  speak.  To  produce  this  quality  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  contribute  most ;  and  the  voice  sounds 
as  it  is  struck ;  but  as  feelings  are  in  some  cases  sincere,  and 
in  others  assumed  and  fictitious,  those  which  are  sincere  burst 
forth  naturally,  as  those  of  persons  in  grief,  in  anger,  in  indig- 
nation ;  yet  their  expression  is  void  of  art,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  formed  by  precept  and  method.  62.  Feehngs, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  assumed  by  imitation,  depend 
wholly  on  art,  and  do  not  proceed  from  nature  ;  and,  therefore, 
in  representing  such  feelings,  the  first  requisite  is  to  impress 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  to  conceive  lively  ideas  of 
things,  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  them  as  if  they 
were  real ;  and  then  the  voice,  as  an  intermediate  organ,  will 
convey  to  the  minds  of  the  judges  that  impression  which  it 
receives  from  our  own ;  for  the  yoiqe  is  the  index  of  the  mind, 
and  has  as  many  variations  as  the  mind  itself.  63.  Hence, 
*1ir  speaking  on  cheerful  subjects,  it  flows  in  a.  full  and  clear 
tone,  and  is  itself,  as  it  were,  cheerful ;  in  argument,  it  rouses 
itself  with  its  whole  force,  and  strains,  so  to  speak,  every  nerve; 
in  anger,  it  is  fierce^  rough,  thick,  and  interrupted  with  frequent 
respirations,  for  the  breath  cannot  hold  long  when  it  is  expelled 

•  Orat.  c.  18.  "  There  is  also  in  speaking  a  sort  of  concealed  singinjj, 
not  like  the  peroration  of  rhetoricians  from  Phrygia  or  Caria,  which  is 
nearly  a  chant,  but  that  sort  which  Demosthenes  and  iBschines  mean 
when  the  one  reproaches  the  other  with  the  affected  modulation  of  his 
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in  extraordinary  quantities  ;  in  throwing  odium  on  persons  or 
things  it  is  slower,  because  it  is  in  general  only  those  on  the 
weaker  side  that  have  recourse  to  such  attempts ;  but  in  flat- 
tering, confessing,  apologizing,  supplicating,  it  is  gentle  and 
iubmissite,  64.  The  tone  of  those  who  persuade,  advise,  pro- 
mise, or  console,  is  grave.  In  expressing  fear  and  shame,  the 
tone  is  staid ;  in  exhortation  it  is  strong ;  in  dispute,  voluble  ; 
in  expressing  pity,  tender  and  mournful,  and  purposely  some* 
what  weakened.  In  oratorical  digressions  the  voice  is  flowing ^ 
and  of  a  tranquil  clearness ;  in  statements  of  facts,  as  well  as 
in  familiar  conversation,  it  is  of  an  even  tone,  intermediate 
between  the  acute  and  the  grave.  65.  In  expressing  the  more 
vehement  feelings  itrts^ ;  in  uttering  those  of  a  calmer  nature, 
it  faUs,  and  pitches  itself,  in  either  case,  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  degree  of  intensity. 

But  what  tones  of  voice  the  several  parts  of  speech  require, 
I  shall  omit  to  consider  at  present,  that  I  may  first  make  some 
remarks  on  gesture,  which  must  be  in  concert  with  the  voice. 
And  must,  as  well  as  the  voice,  obey  the  mind. 

How  much  power  gesture  has  in  a  speaker,  is  sufficientlj 
evident  from  the  consideration  that  it  can  signify  most  things 
even  without  the  aid  of  words,  66.  Not  only  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  but  even  a  nod,  may  express  our  meaning;  and 
such  gestures  are  to  the  dumb  instead  of  speech.  Dancing, 
too,  unaccompanied  by  the  voice,  often  conveys  a  meaning,  and 
touches  the  feelings  ;  the  state  of  a  person's  mind  is  seen  in 
his  looks  and  walk ;  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  which  are 
destitute  of  speech,  anger,  joy,  fondness,  are  discoverable  from 
the  glances  of  their  eyes,  and  other  indications  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  67.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  signs, 
which  must  at  any  rate  depend  on  motion,  make  such  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  when  even  painting,  a  voiceless  production, 
and  always  keeping  the  same  form,  penetrates  into  our  inner- 
most feelings,  and  with  such  force  that  it  seems  at  times  to 
surpass  the  power  of  words.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  gesture 
and  looks  are  at  variance  with  our  speech ;  if  we  utter  any- 
thing mournful  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  or  assert  anything 
with  an  air  of  denial,  not  only  impressiveness  is  wanting  to 
our  words,  but  even  credibility. 

68.  Gracefulness  also  lies  in  gesture  and  motion ;  and 
hence  Demosthenes  used  to  study  action  while  looking  into 
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a  large  mirror;*  and  though  the  polished  surface  made 
the  right  side  of  the  body  appear  the  left,  he  could  notwith- 
standing trust  his  eyes  for  the  effect  which  he  would  be 
enabled  to  produce. 

In  action,  as  in  the  whole  body,  the  head  holds  the  chief 
place,  as  contributing  to  produce  both  the  gracefulness  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  expressiveness.  69.  What  contii^ 
hutes  to  gracefulness,  is,  first  of  all,  that  the  head  be  held  in 
%Jroperjmd  natural  position  ;  for,  by  casting  down  the  head, 
humility  is  signified;  by  throwing  it  back,  haughtiness;  by 
leaning  it  on  one  side,  languor ;  by  keeping  it  rigid  and  un- 
moved, a  certain  degree  of  rudeness.  70.  It  must  receive,  in 
the  next  place,  appropriate  motions  firom  the  nature  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  speak,  that  it  may  agree  with  the 
gesture,  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  hands  and  oscillations 
of  the  body ;  for  the  face  must  always  be  turned  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  gesture,  except  in  speaking  of  things'  which 
"vveltisapprove,  or  are  unwilling  to  allow,  or  regard  with  aver- 
8fenrr^o"lhat  we  may  appear  at  the  same  time  to  express  dis- 
like of  an  object  with  the  look,  and  to  repel  it  with  the  hand  ; 
as  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  these  : 

DC,  tdUm  avertite  pestem  /f 
Ye  gods,  such  plague  avert ! 

Maud  equidem  tcUi  me  dignor  honorefX 

I  think  myself  not  worthy  of  such  honour. 

71.  But  the  head  expresses  meaning  in  various  ways ;  for  be- 
sides its  motions  of  assenting,  refusing,  and  affirming,  it  has 
those  of  bashfulness,  hesitation,  admiration,  indignation,  which 
are  alike  known  and  common  to  all  persons.  Yet  to  gesticu- 
late with  the  head  alone  the  masters  of  theatrical  attitude 
regard  as  a  fault.  Even  frequent  nodding  with  it  is  thought 
ungraceful ;  and  to  toss  it  to  and  fro,  and  shake  and  wharl 
about  ;ihe  hair,  are  the  gestures  of  frenzied  inspiration. 

72.  But  the  chief  part  of  the  head  is  the  face.  With  the  face 
we  show  ourselves  suppliant,  menacing,  soothing,  sad,  cheerful, 
proud,  humble  ;  on  the  face  men  hang  as  it  were,  and  fix  their 
gaze  and  entire  attention  on  it,  even  before  we  begin  to  speak, 

•  Plut.  Vit.  Dem.  c.  7  ;  Apuleius,  Apol.  p.  87,  ed.  GentiL 
t  -^n.  iii.  620.  t  Mn.  i.  335. 
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by  the  (ace  we  express  love  and  hate ;  from  the  face  we  under- 
stand numbers  of  things,  and  its  expression  is  often  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  words  that  we  could  use.  78.  Accordingly  in 
the  pieces  composed  for  the  stage,  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
delivery  borrow  aid  for  exciting  the  feelings  even  from  their 
masks ;  so  that,  in  tragedy,  the  mask  for  the  character  of 
Aerope*  looks  mournful;  that  for  Medea,  fierce;  that  for 
^ax,  indicates  disorder  of  mind ;  that  for  Hercules,  boldness ; 
74.  while  in  comedy,  besides  other  designations  by  which  slaves, 
procurers,  parasites,  countrymen,  soldiers,  courtezans,  maid- 
servants, morose  or  good-natured  old  men,  careful  or  extrava- 
gant youths,  are  distinguished  one  from  another,  the  father, 
who  plays  the  principal  part,  has,  because  he  is  sometimes  in 
a  passion  and  sometimes  calm,  a  mask  with  one  of  the  eye- 
brows raised,  and  the  other  lowered,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  actors  to  turn  that  side  more  frequently  to  the  audience 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  character 
which  they  are  playing.         ^ 

75.  But  what  is  most  expressive  in  the  face  is  thQ^-efe, 
through  which  the  mind  chiefly  manifests  itself;  insomuch 
that  the  eyes,  even  while  they  remain  motionless,  can  sparkle 
with  joy,  or  contract  a  gloomy  look  under  sadness.  To  the 
eyes,  also,  nature  has  given  tear8,which  are  the  interpreters_pf 
our  feelings,  and  which  burst  forth  in  grief,  or  trickle  gently 
down  in  joy.  But  when  the  eyes  are  in  motion,  they  assume 
an  appearance  of  eagerness,  or  disregard,  or  pride,  or  sternness, 
or  mildness,  or  threatening ;  all  which  feelings  will  be  mani- 
fested in  the  eyes  of  an  orator,  according  as  his  subject  shall 
require.  76.  But  rigid  and  distended,  languid  or  torpid, 
wanton  or  rolling,  they  ought  never  to  be ;  nor  should  diey 
ever  seem  to  swim  or  look  watery  with  pleasure,  or  glance 
sideways,  or  appear  as  it  were  amorous,  or  as  if  they  were  ask- 
ing or  promising  something.  As  to  keeping  them  shut  or 
compressed  in  speaking,  who  would  do  so  but  a  person  utterly 
ignorant  or  silly?  77.  To  aid  in  producing  all  these  expres- 
sions, there  is  a  kind  of  ministering  power  situate  in  the 
upper  and  lower  eye-lids.  78.  Much  effect  is  also  produced 
by  the  eye-brows ;  for  they  in  some  degree  form  the  look  of  the 

*  The  daughter  of  Crateus  of  Crete,  who  was  violated  by  her  own 
father,  and  given  to  Nauplius  to  be  drowned ;  but  he  delivered  her  to 
Atreus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
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ejes,  and  exercise  a  command  over  the  forehead,  which,  by 
their  influence,  is  contracted,  raised,  or  lowered ;  so  that  the 
onlj  thing  which  has  more  power  over  it  is  the  blood,  which  is 
moved  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and,  when  it 
acts  under  a  skin  easily  affected  by  shame,*  mantles  into  a 
blush,  when  it  shrinks  back  through  fear,  wholly  disappears, 
and  leaves  the  skin  cold  and  pale,  but  when  it  is  in  a  calm 
condition,  it  spreads  over  the  face  that  serene  hue  which  holds 
a  middle  place  between  blushing  and  paleness.  79.  It  is  a  fault 
in  the  eyebrows,  when  they  are  either  motionless,  or  too  full  of 
motion,  or  when  they  rise  and  fall  unequally,  as  I  observed 
^st  now  t  with  respect  to  those  of  the  comic  mask,  or  when 
Hieir  configuration  is  at  variance  with  what  we  are  saying ;  for 
anger  is  indicated  by  the  contraction,  sadness  by  the  lowering, 
and  cheerfulness  by  the  expansion  of  them. 

80.  With  the  nose  and  the  lips  we  can  scarcely  signify 
anythinglbecomingly ;  (though  derision,  contempt,  and  disdain 
are  often  'expressed  by  them ;)  for  to  wrinlde  the  nose,  as 
HoraceJ  says,  to  distend  it,  to  move  it  about,  to  rub  it 
incessantly  with  the  finger,  to  expel  the  air  with  a  sudden 
snort, §  to  stretch  open  the  nostrils  frequently,  ||  or  to  push 
them  up  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  extremely  offensive ; 
and  even  to  blow  or  wipe  the  nose  very  often  is  not  unjustly 
blamed.  8J.  As  to  the  lips,  there  is  something  unbecoming 
when  they  are  thrust  out,  or  held  in,  or  strongly  IT  pressed 
together,  or  widely  parted,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth,  or  drawn 
back  towards  each  side,  perhaps  almost  to  each  ear,  or  screwed 
up  with  an  air  of  disdain,  or  made  to  hang  down,  or  emit  the 
voice  only  on  one  side.     To  lickjand  bite  them  is  also  unbe- 

♦  Infirmam  verecundid  aUem.]  Equivalenf  to  moUem  froniem,  vi  4, 
11.  t  Sect.  74. 

t  Ep.  L  5,  23.    Ne  sordida  mojftpa  Corruget  narea. 

§  PuUo  mbUo  spiritu  exctUere.}  Such  is  the  reading  in  Spalding's 
text.  But  that  of  Qesner  is  much  better:  imputsu  subito  apiritwn 
excutere. 

II  Diducere.]  The  word  will  be  tufficiently  ili«8trated  by  Shakspere's 
line : — 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide. 

IF  Scmdunttbr.']  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  very  doubtful.  Werl- 
holf,  Qesner's  friend,  supposed  it  to  be^the  opposite  to  porrigwitun 
which  immediately  precedes,  and  to  mean,  accordingly,  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  drawing  back  the  -comers  of  the  mouth  so  as  to 
compress  the  lips  against  the  front  teeth. 
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coming ;  and  the  movement  of  them  even  in  the  formation  of 
oar  words  should  he  hut  moderate;  for  words  ought  to  be 
formed  rather  in  the  mouth  than  with  the  lips. 

82.  The  neck  ought  to  he  straight,  not  stiflf  or  thrown  hack. 
The  throat  cannot  be  drawn  down  or  stretched  up  without 
equal  ungracefulness,  though  of  different  kinds ;  hut  uneasi- 
ness is  attendant  on  the  tension  of  it,  and  the  voice  is 
weakened  and  exhausted  bj  it.  To  sink  the  chin  on  the 
breast  renders  the  voice  less  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  grosser, 
from  the  throat  being  compressed. 

83.  To  shrug  or  contract  the  shoulders  is  very  seldom 
becoming ;  for  the  neck  is  shortened  by  it ;  and  it  hegets  a 
mean,  servile,  and  knavish  sort  of  gesture  ;  particularly  when 
men  put  themselves  into  postures  of  adulation,  admiration, 
or  fear. 

84.  A  moderate  extension  of  the  arm,  with- the  shoulders 
thrown  back,  and  the  fingers  opening  as  the  hand  advances,  is  a 
kind  of  gesture  excellently  adapted  to  continuous  and  smoothly- 
flowing  passages.  But  when  anything  finer  or  fuller  than 
ordinary  is  to  be  expressed,  as.  Rocks  and  deserts  respond  to 
the  voice  of  the  poet,*  it  moves  towards  the  side,  and  the  words 
and  the  gesture,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  expand  them- 
selves together. 

85.  As  to  the  hands,  without  the  aid  of  which  all  delivery 
would  be  deficient  and  weak,  it  can  scarcely  be  told  of  what  a 
variety  of  motions  they  are  susceptible,  since  they  almost 
equal  in  expression  the  powers  of  language  itself ;  for  other 
parts  of  the  body  assist  the  speaker,  hut  these,  Imay  almost 
say,  speak  themselves.  86.  With  our  hands  we  ask,  promise," 
csli  persons  to  us  and  send  them  away,  threaten,  supplicate, 
intimate  dislike  or  fear  ;  with  our  hands  we  signify  joy,  grief, 
doubt,  acknowledgment,  penitence,  and  indicate  measure, 
quantity,  number,  and  time.  87.  Have  not  our  hands  the 
power  of  inciting,  of  restraining,  of  beseeching,  of  testifying 
approbation,  admiration,  and  shame  ?  Do  they  not,  in  point- 
ing out  places  and  persons,  discharge  the  duty  of  adverbs  and 
pronouns  ?  So  that  amidst  the  great  diversity  of  tongues  per- 
vading all  nations  and  people,  the  language  of  the  hands 
appears  to  be  a  language  common  to  all  men. 

88.  The  gestures  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  naturally 
♦  Cicero  pro  Arch.  c.  8. 
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proceed  from  us  with  our  words;  but  there  are  others  that 
signify  things  by  imitation ;  as  when,  for  example,  we  intimate 
that  a  person  is  sick,  by  imitating  the  action  of  a  physician 
feeling  the  pulse,  or  that  a  person  is  a  musician,  by  putting 
our  hands  into  the  position  of  those  of  one  playing  the  lyre ;  a 
species  of  imitation  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
oratory ;  89.  for  an  orator  ought  to  be  a  very  dijfferent  character 
from  an  actor  in  pantomime,  as  his  gesture  should  be  suited 
rather  to  his  sense  than  to  his  words  ;*  a  principle  which  was 
observed  even  by  the  more  respectable  class  of  actors.  Though 
r  would  allow  a  speaker,  therefore,  to  direct  his  hand  towards 
his  body  when  he  is  speaking  of  himself,  or  to  stretch  it 
towards  a  person  to  point  him  out,  and  to  use  some  other  ges- 
tures of  this  sort,  yet  I  would  not  permit  him  to  represent 
attitudes,  and  to  exemplify  whatever  he  says  by  action. 
90.  Nor  is  this  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  hands 
alone,  but  to  every  kind  of  gesture,  and  even  to  the  tone  of 
the  voice ;  for  neither  m  pronouncing  the  period  Stetit  sole- 
atus  prcBtor  poptUi  Bomani.f  "  The  praetor  of  the  Koman 
people,  with  sandals,  stood,"  &c.,  must  the  stooping  of  Verres, 
as  he  leaned  on  the  woman,  be  imitated,  nor,  in  delivering  the 
YfordsCadebatur  in  medio  foro  Messana^X  "  He  was  scourged 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  of  Messana/'  is  a  tortuous 
motion  of  the  body,  like  that  of  a  man  under  the  lash,  to  be 
assumed,  or  the  voice  to  be  forced  out  like  that  of  a  man 
compelled  to  cry  with  pain.  91.  Even  players  seem  to 
me  to  act  very  injudiciously,  who,  though  representing  the 
part  of  a  young  man,  yet  when,  in  a  narrative,  either  the 
speech  of  an  old  man,  as  in  the  prologue  to  the  Hydria,  or 
that  of  a  woman,  as  in  the  Georgus^  has  to  be  repeated, 
pronounce  it  with  a  tremulous  or  effeminate  tone  of  voice. 
Thus  there  may  even  be  objectionable  imitation  in  those 
whose  whole  art  consists  in  imitation. 

92.  But,  with  regard  to  the  hand,  that  gesture  is  most 
common,  in  which  the  middle  finger  is  drawn  in  towards  the 

*  He  Bhotdd  not  attempt  to  exemplify  particular  words,  but  ahould 
adapt  his  gestures  to  the  general  sense  of  what  he  is  saying. 

t  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  38.    Comp.  viiL  3,  64.  X  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62. 

§  The  "Water-pitcher"  and  the  "Husbandman,"  names  of  two 
comedies  of  Menander,  which,  says  Oesner,  might  perhaps  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. 
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thamb,  the  other  three  fingers  being  open  ;•  it  is  suitable  for 
exordia,  moderately  exerted,  and  with  a  gentle  movement  of 
the  hand  in  either  direction,  while  the  head  and  shoulders 
bend  almost  imperceptibly  towards  that  quarter  to  which  the 
hand  is  stretched.  In  statements  of  facts  it  adds  confirma- 
tion ,t  but  must  then  be  somewhat  more  decided ;  in  inrective 
and  refutation  it  must  be  spirited  and  impressive,  for  it  may 
be  exerted  in  such  parts  with  more  freedom  and  boldness. 
98.  But  the  middle  finger  J  is  very  often  improperly  directed 
towards  the  side,  as  if  aiming  at  the  left  shoulder ;  and  some 
speakers,  with  even  still  worse  effect,  extend  the  arm  across 
their  chest,  and  speak  over  their  elbow.  The  two  middle 
fingers  are  also  sometimes  brought  under  the  thumb,  and  this 
gesture  is  still  more  earnest  than  the  former,  and  is  accordingly 
unsuitable  for  exordium  or  narrative.  94.  But  when  three 
fingers  are  compressed  under  the  thumb,  the  finger  which 
Cicero  says  that  Crassus  used  with  such  excellent  effect,§  is 
then  fully  extended.  This  finger  has  great  effect  in  invective 
and  demonstration,  whence  it  has  its  name,||  and  being  a  little 
brought  down,  after  the  hand  has  been  raised  towards  the 
shoulder,  it  affirms ;  directed  towards  the  ground,  and  lowered 
at  the  point,  it  insists ;  sometimes  it  indicates  number.^  95. 
The  same  finger,  when  its  lowest  joint  is  lightly  pressjBd  on 
each  side,**  with  the  two  next  fingers  moderately  bent,  and  the 
little  one  the  less  bent  of  the  two,  forms  a  gesture  adapted  for 
discussion.  Yet  those  appear  to  argue  more  spiritedly,  who 
hold  rather  the  middle  joint, ft  the  two  outside  fingers  being 

*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  says  Spalding,  that  the  middle  finger 
grasps  the  thumb,  but  that  the  forefinger  lies  partly  on  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  which  approaches  or  just  touches  the  thumb.  But  this 
configuration  of  the  hand,  he  adds,  seems  rather  strange  to  us. 

t  In  narrando  certus.']  A  gesttire  that  seems  to  say  that  the  speaker 
has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying. 

X  Idem.']  I  consider  idem  to  mean  mediut  digitus, 

§  De  Orai  ii.  45.  "  Such  power  of  mind,  such  impetuosity,  such 
passion,  is  expressed  in  your  eyes,  your  countenance,  your  gesture,  and 
even  in  your  very  finger." 

II  Indicando,  unde  ei  wmen  est,"}  It  was  •called  by  the  Romans  the 
index  digitus. 

H  AUquandopro  nwnero  est.]  Number  one,  as  Buttmann  thinks ;  not 
thirty,  as  Regius  and  Tumebus  fancied. 

**  By  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand. 

ft  Pressing  the  thumb  strongly  on  the  middle  joint  of  the  foiefinger. 
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contracted  in  proportion  as  the  others  fall  lower.  96.  It  is  a 
gesture  also  very  suitable  for  modest  language,  when  the  hand, 
its  first  four  fingers  being  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity,  is 
drawn  in  towards  the  body,  not  far  from  the  chin  or  the  breast, 
and  then  descending,  and  gradually  moved  back  from  the 
body,  is  spread  open.  97.  With  this  gesture  I  conceive  that 
Demosthenes  commenced  his  modest  and  submissive  exordium 
in  the  speech  for  Ctesiphon;  and  I  imagine  that  Cicero's 
hand  was  in  this  attitude  when  he  uttered  ^e  words.  If  there 
be  any  ability  in  me,  judges^  and  I  am  sensible  how  Uttle  there 
18*  &c.  The  hand  is  also  sometimes  drawn  back  towards  us 
somewhat  more  quickly,  with  the  fingers  inclining  downwards, 
and  is  expanded  more  freely  as  it  is  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  it  seems  itself,  in  a  manner,  to  utter  words.f 
98.  Sometimes  we  hold  the  two  first  fingers  apart,  without, 
however,  inserting  the  thumb  between  them,  but  with  the  two 
lower  fingers  slightly  curved  inwards,  and  the  two  upper  ones 
not  quite  straightened.  99.  Sometimes  the  two  outside  fingers 
press  the  palm  of  the  hand  near  the  root  of  the  thumb,  which 
it  unites  with  the  two  first  fingers  at  the  middle  joint ;  some- 
times the  little  finger  is  suffered  to  bend  down  obliquely; 
sometimes,  by  relaxing  rather  than  stretching  the  other  four, 
and  inclining  the  thumb  inwards,  we  put  the  band  into  a  form 
suited  for  waving  expressively*  firom  side  to  side,  or  marking 
distinctly  what  we  say,  it  being  moved  upwards  toward  the 
left  side  and  downwards  toward  the  right.  100.  There  are 
also  gestures  of  the  hand  taking  less  compass,  as  when,  being 
gently  curved,  like  that  of  persons  protesting^  it  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  at  short  intervals,  the  shoulders 
moving  slightly  in  concert  with  it ;  a  gesture  admirably 
adapted  to  fiiose  who  speak  with  reserve  and  timidity.  A  ges- 
ture suited  to  express  admiration,  is  that  in  which  the  hand, 
moderately  raised,  and  with  each  of  the  fingers  curved,  is 

*  Cic.  pro  Arch,  c  1.  Whether  it  be  that  our  northern  climate 
makes  us  of  a  colder  temperament,  or  that  the  present  age  of  the  world 
is  calmer  or  more  sluggish,  certtun  it  is  that  some  of  the  gestures 
described  by  Quintilian  seem  to  be  quite  \msuitable  to  us.     Getner. 

t  As  it  is  opened  and  expanded  towards  the  audience,  says  Qesnei*, 
the  words  seem  to  proceed  from  it. 

t  Vovmtium.']  Not  vowvitg  as  at  a  religious  ceremony,  but  declaring 
or  protesting  as  in  common  conversation.     Qesner, 
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opened  and  slightly  shut  alternately.*  101.  In  asking  ques- 
tions we  use  gestures  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  generally, 
however,  turning  the  hand  towards  the  person  addressed, 
whatever  be  the  form  into  which  it  is  put.  When  the  finger 
next  to  the  thumb  touches  with  its  own  tip  the  middle  of  the 
thumb  nail,  a  part  where  they  readily  meet,t  the  other  fingers 
being  at  the  same  time  unbent,  it  is  a  gesture  becoming  to 
speakers  alike  when  expressing  approbation,  or  narrating,  or 
making  distinctions.  102.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  gesture 
which  the  Greeks  frequently  use,  even  with  both  hands,  but 
with  the  three  outside  fingers  compressed,  whenever  they 
round,  as  it  were,  their  enthymemes  with  action.J    The  hand 

*  Quo  maniu  modici  tttpinata,  ae  per  tingulos  d  minimo  coUecta 
digitoSf  redeumte  JUxu  aimid  explicaiw  aique  convertitw.^  I  have  found 
nobody  that  would  describe  this  gesture,  as  we  ought  to  conceive  it  in 
the  mind.  The  passage  was  too  plain,  forsooth,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commentators,  to  require  any  explanation.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all,  not  knowing,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by 
mawus  per  singuioa  coUecta  digitos.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
fingers  are  bent  gradually,  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  little  finger  may  first  touch  the  fourth,  and  then  the  fourth 
the  third,  and  so  on  ?  He  that  looks  into  Gedoyn'e  version,  will  see 
that  he  has  used  great  licence,  and  yet  not  produced  anything  clear. 
Comp.  sect.  105.  Spalding.  I  will  let  the  reader  see  Gedoyn's  trans- 
lation of  the  passage :  La  main  ^ev^e  k  une  certain  hauteur,  forme 
avec  ses  cinq  doigts  ime  maniere  de  cercle ;  puis  elle  s'ouvre  et  se 
retoume  tout  d'un  tems  en  dehors,  pendant  que  les  bras,  de  plie  qu'il 
^toit,  s'alonge  et  se  d^ploie.  Doubtless  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  when 
the  hand  is  held  up  in  a  gesture  of  admiration,  form  part  of  a  sort  of 
circle,  but  this  is  no  interpretation  of  per  singidoM  coUecta  digiioSf  for 
which  I  indeed  give  something  in  my  translation,  but  do  not  pretend 
to  give  anything  equivalent.  Redeunte  Jlexu  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
*'  alternately."  I  wonder  that  Gesner  should  have  passed  the  passage 
quite  unnoticed. 

t  Medivmque,  quit  dexter  est,  imguem  poUicis  sttmmo  tuo  jwngensJ] 
Spalding  is  as  much  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  this  passage  as  to  the  one 
on  which  I  have  just  cited  him.  He  is  displeased  with  the  commenta- 
tors for  leaving  it  unnoticed,  and  angry  with  himself  for  excogitating 
no  explanation ;  and,  after  some  attempts,  leaves  it  to  the  acumen  of 
some  succeeding  critic.  The  words  qttd  dexter  est,  he  particularly 
regards  as  unsound,  but  inquires  whether  gestus  may  possibly  be 
tmderstood  with  dexter.    Gedoyn  has  un  geste  quia  de  la  gi'ace. 

X  Bnthymemata  sua  gestu  vdut  corrotundant.']  In  the  enthymeme 
there  is  a  conclusion,  or  connexion  of  the  end  with  the  beginning, 
which  the  Greeks  signified  by  a  circle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tip 
of  the  thumb  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger Thus  we  find 
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thrown  out  gendy  *  promises  and  declares  assent ;  moved  more 
quickly,  it  is  a  gesture  of  exhortation,  or  sometimes  of  praise. 
There  is  also  the  gesture,  rather  natural  than  artificial,  used 
by  a  person  enforcing  his  words,  whenj  he  shuts  and  opens  his 
hand  alternately  and  rapidly.  103.  There  is  the  gesture,  too, 
of  exhortation,  as  it  were,  when  the  hand  is  presented  in  a 
hollow  form,  with  the  fingers  apart,t  and  raised,  with  some 
spirit,  above  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  But  the  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hand  in  this  position,  which  has  been  almost 
generally  adopted  in  foreign  schools,J  is  too  theatrical.  Why 
some  should  be  displeased  with  the  turning  of  the  fingers,  with 
the  tips  of  them  close  together,  towards  our  body,  I  do  not 
know ;  for  it  is  a  gesture  which  we  use  when  we  manifest  a 
slight  degree  of  wonder,  or  sometimes  in  sudden  indignation, 
when  we  express  fear  or  deprecation.  104.  We  also,  in 
repentance  or  anger,  press  the  hand  tightly  on  the  breast, 
when  a  few  words  expressed  between  the  teeth  are  not  unbe- 
coming, as  what  shall  I  now  do  ?  What  would  you  do  ?  To 
point  to  a  person  with  the  thumb  turned  back  I  regard  as  a 
gesture  more  common  than  becoming  in  speakers. 

105.  But  as  all  motion  is  considered  to  be  of  six  kinds,§ 
and  the  circular  motion,  which  returns  on  itself,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  seventh,  the  last  alone,  in  respect  to  gesture,  is 
objectionable  ;  five  of  the  others  are  very  fitly  used  in  pointing 
out  what  is  before  us,  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  above  or 

arpoyyvXa  p^/f ara^'Aiistoph.  Acham.  686 ;  and  Ourvum  sermone  rotato 
Torqueat  etUhymema,  Juv.  vi  449.     Oesner. 

*  Ccesim  manus  lenior  promittU  et  assentcUur.']  Ccmm  in  the  old 
editionsj'before  that  of  Gesner,  was  joined  with  the  preceding  sentence; 
perhaps  it  is  better  in  its  present  position  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  settle 
what  sense  can  well  be  given  to  it.  Oesner  says  CcBsim,  hoc  est, 
extrorsum  prqjectd  mcmu  promittimus.  To  this  explanation  Spalding, 
though  not  satisfied  with  it,  yields  a  kind  of  acquiescence. 

+  Bara.]  Intelligo  raram  mcmvm,  in  qak  divaricantur  aliquantum 
digiti.     Oesner, 

X  A  peregrima  seholis  propi  recepta.]  Whether  by  this  phrase  is 
meant  that  the  schools  received  the  gesture  from  others,  or  that  the 
Roman  orators  received  it  from  the  schools,  I  cannot  venture  to  afi&rm ; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  former  is  intended,  as,  in  the  latter  ca&e,  the 
word  acc^ta  would  rather  have  been  used.  Qallseus  thinks  that  the 
schools  in  the  provinces  are  meant,'and  I  agree  with  him,  unless  indeed 
Quintilian  alludes  to  the  Greek  schools  at  Rome.    SpaldiTig. 

§  Forwards  and  backwards,  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  lefb.     T^vmelm8, 
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below;  to  what  is  behind  us,  indeed,  our  gesture  is  never 
properly  directed,  though  it  sometimes  has,  as  it  were,  a  back- 
waitl  movement 

106.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  hand,  it  commences,  with  very 
good  effect,  on  the  left,  and  stops  on  the  right ;  but  the  hand 
ought  to  stop  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  laid  down,  not  to 
stnke  against  anything ;  though,  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the 
hand  may  sometimes  sink,  but  so  as  soon  to  raise  itself  again  ; 
and  it  sometimes  even  rebounds,  as  it  wejre,  when  we  enforce  a 
denial  or  express  wonder.  In  regard  to  this  point  the  old 
masters  of  deUvery  have  very  properly  added  a  direction  that 
the  movement  of  the  hand  should  begin  and  end  with  the  sense  ; 
otherwise  the  gesture  will  either  precede  the  sense,  or  will  £aJl 
behind  it;  and  propriety  is  violated  in  either  case.  107.  Bat 
they  fell  into  too  much  nicety  when  they  made  it  a  rule  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  three  words  between  each  move- 
ment of  the  hand ;  a  rule  which  is  neither  observed  nor  can  be 
observed;  but  they  meant,  it  appears,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  standard  for  slowness  or  quickness,  justly  desiring 
that  the  hand  should  neither  be  too  long  inactive,  nor  disturb* 
the  speech  (as  is  the  practice  of  many  orators)  by  perpetual 
motion.  1 08.  There  is,  however,  another  fault,  which  is  com- 
mitted more  frequently,  and  is  more  likely  to  become  imper- 
ceptibly habitual.'  There  are  certain  slight  percussions -f*  in 
our  language,  certain  feet,  I  might  almost  say,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  gesture  of  very  many  of  our  speakers  is  regu- 
lated. Thus,  in  the  following  period.  Novum  crimefi,  C. 
CasaTy  et  ante  hanc  diem  non  auditum,  propinquus  mens  ad  te 
Quintus  Tubero  detuZit,X  they  make  one  gesture  at  novtmi 
crimen,  a  second  at  C.  CcbsoTj  a  third  at  ante  heme  diem,  a 
fourth  at  non  aniditum,  a  fifth  at  propinquus  m^tw,. another  at 
ad  te,  another  at  Q,  Tubero,  and  another  at  detulit,  109.  From 
this  practice  originates  a  bad  habit  among  young  men,  that, 
when  they  write,  they  meditate  all  their  gestures  before-hand, 
and  settle  in  their  minds  how  their  hand  shall  wave  when 
they  speak.  Hence  arises,  too,  another  inconvenience,  that 
the  movement  of  the  hand,  which  ought  to  terminate  on  the 

*  Spalding's  text  has  emddererU,  but  he  acknowledges  that  we 
ought  to  read  with  Begins  cancederet, 
+  See  ix.  4, 16,  76.  t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  init. 
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right,  will  often  come  to  a  stop  on  the  left.  *   J 1 0.  It  is  there- 
fore a  better  method,  as  there  are  in  every  period  short  phrases, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  take  breath, 
to  regulate  our  gesture  in  conformity  with  them ;  for  example, 
the  words  Novum  crimen,  C,  C<Bsar,  have  a  kind  of  complete 
sense  in  themselves,  as  a  conjunction  follows ;  and  the  sue-  . 
ceeding  phrase,  ^t  ante  hanc  diem  non  audMum,  is  sufficiently 
complete ;  and  to  these  phrases  the  movement  of  the  hand 
should  conform,  especially  at  the  commencement,  when  the  • 
manner  is  calm.     111.  But  when  increasing  warmth  has  given 
it  animation,  the  gesture  will  become  more  spirited  m  pro- 
portion to  the  ardour  of  the  language.     But  though  in  some 
passages  a  rapid  pronunciation  will  be  proper,  in  others  a  staid 
manner  will  be  preferable.      On  some  psirts  we  touch  but 
slightly,  throw  together  our  remarks  upon  them,  and  hasten  ^ 
forward  ;t  in  others  we  insist.  incni|^Af a  imprflf|y      But  slow- 
ness in  delivery  is  better  suitecl  to  the  pathetic  f  and  hence  it 
was  that  Roscius  was  inclined  to  quickness  of  manner,  ^sopus 
to  gravity,  the  one  acting  in  comedy  and  the  other  in  tragedy.  . 
112.  The  same  observation  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the^  I 
motion  pf  the  body;  and  accordingly,  on  the  stage,  the  walk   I 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  old  men,  of  military  characters,   I  • 
and  of  matrons,  is  slow ;  while  male  or  female  slaves,  parasites,  / 
and  fishermen,  J  move  with  gpreater  agility.  / 

But  the  masters  of  the  art  of  gesture  will  not  allow  the 
hand  to  be  raised  above  the  eyes,  or  to  fall  lower  than  the  ^ 
breast ;  and  consequently  it  must  be  thought  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable  to  lift  it  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  §  or  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly.  113.  It  may  be 
advanced  as  far  as  the  left  shoulder,  but  should  never  go 
beyond  it.     But  when,  in  expressing  aversion,  we  drive  as  it 

*  If  a  speaker  determines  to  make  a  certaiil  number  of  percussions 
with  his  hand  in  pronouncing  a  period,  he  will  sometimes  terminate 
the  period  with  a  movement  of  his  haud  to  the  1^.    Tv/mehis, 

f  The  word  abwidamuB,  which  occurs  before  festinarMiSy  should,  as 
Spalding  observes,  be  omitted. 

t  Pi8caiore8.'\  Why  fishermen  should  be  characterized  as  moving 
with  particular  agility,  compared  with  other  persons  in  the  lower  da^ 
of  life,  I  do  not  ^ow.    The  commentators  say  nothing. 

§  A  capite  earn  petere.]  **0n  peut  juger  s'il.est  per^us  de  I'elever  {se, 
la  main)  jusq^^a  la  hauteur  de  la  tdte.''  Qtdoyn,  Spalding  is  inclined 
to  read  d  capite  gestvm  repetere. 

B  B  $2 
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were  our  hand  to  the  left,  the  left  shoulder  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advanced,  that  it  may  move  in  concert  with  the  bead 
as  it  inclines  to  the  right. 

114.  The  left  hand  never  properly  performs   a  gesture 
alone;  but  it  frequently  acts  in  agreement  with  the  right, 
either  when  we  enumerate  our  arguments  on  our  fingers,  or 
when  we  express  detestation  by  turning  our  palms  towai'ds  the 
left,  or  presenting  them  straight  b^re  us,  or  spread  them  out 
«n  either  side.     1J5.  But  such  gestures  are  all  of  different 
import ;  as,  in  an  attitude  of  apology  or  supplication,  we  lower 
the  hands ;  in  adoration  we  raise  them ;  and,  in  any  apostrophe 
or  invocation,  we  stretch  them  out ;  a  gesture  which  we  should 
adopt  in  pronouncing  Ye  Alhan  hills  and  groves^  &c.,*  or  the 
exclamation  of  Gracchus,  Whither,  wretched  that  I  am,  shall  I 
flee  ?     To  the  Capitol^  to  see  my  brother's  blood  ?      Or  to  my 
home,  &c.t     116.  In  such  cases  the  hands  acting  in  concert  t 
express  most  feeling ;  stretched  out  but  a  short  distance  when 
we  speak  on  inconsiderable,  grave,  or  tranquil  subjects,  but 
extended  to  a  greater  distance  when  we  treat  of  such  as  are 
important,  exhilarating,  or  awful. 

117.  Some  remarks  or  faults  in  the  man^fiment^oLthe 
hands  must  be  added;  at  least  on  such  faults  as  are  incident  * 
to  experienced  speakers;  for  as  to  the  gestures  of  asking  for  a 
cup,  or  threatening  to  use  a  scourge,  or  forming  the  number 
five  hundred  by  bending  the  thumb,§  I,  though  they  are 
noticed  by  some  writers,  have  never  seen  them  even  in 
uneducated  speakers.  118.  But  the  exposure  of  the  side  by 
the  extension  of  the  arm,  the  practice  thiat  one  speaker  has  of 

•  Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  31.  +  Cited  by  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  56. 

t  Junctce  manu8.]  Beware  of  understanding  hands  clasped  together, 
a  gesture  which  would  be  quite  at  variance  with  those  previously 
mentioned.  What  Quintilian  means  is,  that  the  two  hands  should 
correspond  in  gesture,  a  point  on  which  he  began  to  give  directions  in 
sect.  114.     SpaXdrng. 

§  The  mode  of  forming  this  number  is  thus  described  hy  the 
Venerable  Bede  :  "  When  you  express  fifty,  you  will  turn  your  thumb, 
bent  at  the  lower  joint,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Greek  F,  towards  the 
palm  of  your  hand ;  and  by  doing  this  with  the  right  hand  you  wUl 
represent  five  hundred,  and  by  doing  it  with  the  left  you  represent 
fifty."  With  this  Nic.  Smymseus  assents,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Spicilegium  Evang.  of  Pet.  Possinus,  as  well  as  in  Fabricius,  p.  166, 
seq,     Oesner,    See  Fabr.  B.  G.  vol  vii  p.  770,  not.  Harl.  TpL  viii  p.  674. 
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forbearing  to  move  his  arm  from  bis  bosom,  that  which  another 
has  of  stretching  it  out  to  its  utmost  length,  or  of  raising  it  to 
the  roof,  or  of  continuing  the  movement  of  it  beyond  his  left 
slioulder,  and  striking  out  towards  his  back  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  stand  behind  him,  or  of  making  a  large 
sweep  with  the  left  hand,  or  of  throwing  the  hands  about  at 
random  so  as  to  strike  the  persons  nearest,,  or  of  thumping  the 
elbows  against  the  sides,  are  things,  I  know,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 119.  The  hand  of  some  speakers  is  indolent,  or  moves 
with  tremor,  or  appears  to  be  sawing  the  air,  or  is  pressed  on 
the  head  with  the  fingers  bent,  or  turned  up.  and  tossed  on 
high.*  That  gesture  is  also  affected  by  some,  in  which  the 
Pacificator  is  represented  by  statuaries,  who,  with  his  head 
inclined  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  arm  stretched  out  on 
a  level  with  his  ear,  spreads  forth  his  hand  with  the  thumb 
bent  down  ;t  a  gesture  which,  is  in  great  favour  with  those 
who  boast  that  they  9peak  svhlatd  manu,  •*  with  uphfted  hand."  J 
120.  We  may  notice  also  those  who  dart  forth  smart  thoughts 
with  a  ^ave  of  their  fingers,  or  make  denunciations  with  the 
hand  raised ;  or  who,  whenever  they  are  pleased  with  what 
they  say,  elevate  themselves  on  tip- toe ;  a  gesture  which  is 
sometimes  allowable,  liut  they  make  it  reprehensible  by  point- 
ing their  finger,  or  two  fingers,  as  high  as  they  can  into  the 
air,  or  putting  both  their  hands  into  the  position  of  those  of  a 
person  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head. 

121 :  To  these  faults  may  be  added  such  as  arise,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  trepidation  of  mind  ;  for  instance,  to  feel  dis- 
contented with  ourselves  at  a  difficulty  §  in  pronunciation;  to 

*  The  word  manu  before  mpinata  in  the  text  Bhonld  be  omitted,  as 
Buttmann  remarks. 

f  Infesto  pollice.]  This  gesture  I  have  not  myself  noticed  as  common 
in  statues,  nor  do  I  remember  having  seen  it  mentioned  in  writers. 
Spalding.  On  finding  this  remark  made  by  Spalding,  I  t^nsulted 
persons  well  acquainted  with  ancient  art  on  the  subject,  but  they  had 
no  recollection  of  having  seen  statues  in  such  a  position.  They  re- 
minded me,  however,  that  tdmlj  ancient  statues  had  been  destroyed, 
and  many  injured  in  the  hands.  JBvUmann,  Infettue  poUeXf  he  adds, 
was  said  in  allusion  to  the  gladiators,  who,  when  vanquished,  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  thumbs  of  the  spectators  being  pressed 
down,  or  saved  by  their  thumbs  being  held  up.  .      ^     t  See  ii  12,  9. 

§  Ore  concurrente  rixari.]  Os  concvrrens  is  a  mouth  that^  refuses  to 
utter  what  we  would  say.  See  sect  56,  and  x.  7,  8.  Rixari  cum  ore  is 
to  be  in  passion  with  the  mouth,  or  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  over- 
come the  difficTilty  of  utterance.  . 
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make  a  sound,  if  our  memory  fails,  or  if  thought  refuses  to 
assist  us,  as  if  something  were  sticking  in  the  throat ;  to  rub 
the  point  of  the  nose ;  to  walk  about  before  bringing  a  passage 
to  a  conclusion ;  to  make  a  sudden  stop,  and  to  court  applause 
by  silence ;  but  to  specify  all  such  i^ults  would  be  an  infinite 
task ;  for  every  speaker  has  his  own. 

122.  We  must  take  care,  especially,  that  the  breast  and 
stomach  be  not  too  much  protruded;  for  such  an  attitude 
bends  the  back  inwards ;  and,  besides,  all  bending  backwards 
is  pffensive.     The  sides  must  conform  to  the  gesture  of  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  for  the  movements  of  the  whole  body  are  of 
great  importEince;  insomuch  that  Cicero  thinks  that  more 
effect  h  produced  by  them  than  even  by  the  motion  of  the 
hands ;  for  he  says  in  his  Orator,*  There  will  he,  in  a  consum- 
mate speaker,  7w  affected  motions  of  the  fingers,  no  fall  of  the 
fingers  to  suit  the  cadences  of  the  language,  but  he  wiU  rather 
prodtice  gestures  by  the  movements  of  his  whole  body,  and  a 
manly  inclination  of  his  side, 

193.  To  strike  the  thigh,  a  gesture  which  Cleon  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  practised  at  Athens,  is  not  only  common, 
but  suits  the  expression  of  indignant  feeling,  and  excites  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  Cicero  complained  of  the  absence 
.  of  it  in  Calidius ;  there  was  no  striking  of  his  forehead,  he 
says,  nor  his  thigh.f  With  regard  to  the  forehead,  however, 
I  would,  if  it  be  allowable,  dissent  from  Cicero ;  since  to 
strike  even  the  hands  together, J  or  to  beat  the  breast,  is 
suitable  only  to  the  stage. 

124.  To  touch  the  breast  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  bent 
inwards  is  a  gesture  that  becomes  us  but  seldom,  as  when  we 
express  ourselves  in  a  tone  of  exhortation,  or  reproach,  or 
commiseration;  and  whenever  we  adopt  such  a  gestui*e,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  draw  back  the  toga  from  the  breast. 

In  regard  to  the  feet,  we  must  observe  how  we  place  and 
how  we  move  them.  To  stand  with  the  right  foot  advanced, 
and  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  hand  and  foot  on  the 
same  side,  is  ungraceful.  125.  It  is  sometimes  allowable  to 
rest  on  the  right  foot,  but  this  must  be  done  without  any 
inclination  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and*the  attitude  is  rather 

*  C.  18.  +  Brut,  c  80.     Comp.  x.  1,  23. 

t  Which  is  a  much  less  vehement  gesture  than  to  strike  the  fore- 
head.    Spalding, 
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that  of  an  actor,  than  of  an  orator.     When  speakers  stand  on 
the  left  foot,  the  right  can  neither  be  becomingly  lifted  up, 
nor  rested  on  tip-toe.  (^o  stretch  the  legs  very  widely  apart,  \ 
is  unbecoming  even  if  we  but  stand  in  ibat  position,  and  to    \ 
walk  in  it  is  highly  indecent.  J  126.     To  step  forwards  is  not     \ 
improper,  if  the  movement^  brief,  moderate  in  quickness,       \ 
and  not  too   frequent.      To  walk  a  few  steps  will  not  be         ]| 
unsuitable  at  times,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  time       J 
occupied  in  applauding ;  but  Cicero  approves  only  of  such  walk-      / 
ing  as  is  very  rare  and  very  short.*     But  to  run  hither  and 
thither,  and,  as  Domitius  Afer  said  of  Malhus  Sura,t  to  over- 
do  our  business,  is   most  absurd;   and   Flavins   Virginiusl 
wittily  asked  a  rival  professor,  who  had  this  habit,  how  many 
miles  he  had  declaimed. 

127.  It  is  also  a  general  rule,  I  know,  that  we  should  not, 
as  we  walk,  turn  our  backs  on  the  judges,  but  that  the  inside 
part  of  our  foot  should  be  constantly  presented  to  the  tribunal 
as  we  look  towards  it  This  rule  cannot  always  be  observed 
on  private  trials ;  but  there  the  space  is  more  confined,  and  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  judges  long.  We  may  at  times, 
however,  draw  back  by  degrees.  Some  speakers  even  leap 
back,  an  act  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous. 

128.  To  stamp  with  the  foot,  though  not  improper  occa- 
sionally, and  especially,  as  Cicero  says,§  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  spirited  argument,  yet,  if  practised  too  often,  is  a 
proof  of  silliness  in  the  speaker,  and  ceases  to  attract  the 
judge's  attention.  Swaying  from  right  to  left,  too,  in  speakers 
who  balance  themselves  alternately  on  either  foot,  is  unbe- 
coming. But  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  avoided  is  an  effemi- 
nate kind  of  gesture,  such  as  Cicero  ||  says  was  used  by  Titius, 
from  whom  also  a  kind  of  dance  was  called  Titius.  129. 
Frequent  and  rapid  oscillation,  also,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  is  objectionable;  a  habit  at  which  JuUus  laughed  in 
Curio  the  Either,  by  asking  who  it  was  that  was  speaking  in 
the  boat ;  %  and  Sicinius  made  a  similar  jest  upon  him ;  for 
when  Curio  had  been  violently  tossing  himself  about,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  while  Octavius,  who  was  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  was  sitting  by,  and  who  from  ill  health,  was 

•  Orat.  a  18,  f  See  vi  3,  64.  t  VIII.  8,  83. 

§  De  Orat.  iii.  49.  ||  Brut.  c.  62. 

t  This  and  the  following  anecdote  come  from  Cicero  Brut.  c.  60. 
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bandaged  and  covered  with  a  vast  quantity  of  medicated 
plasters,  Sicinius  said,  You  can  never ,  Octavim,  feel  sufficiently 
grateful  to  your  colleague,  for,  if  he  had  not  been  near  you, 
the  flies  would  have  devoured  you  to-day  where  you  sat. 

130.  The  shoulders  are  sometimes  disagreeably  shrugged 
up ;  a  fault  which  Demosthenes  *  is  said  to  have  corrected  in 
himself  by  standing,  while  he  spoke,  in  a  narrow  kind  of  pulpit, 
with  a  spear  hanging  down  over  his  shoulder,  so  that  if,  in 
the  warmth  of  speaking,  that  gesture  escaped  him,  he  might 
be  reminded  of  it  by  a  puncture  from  the  weapon. 

It  is  allowable  to  walk  about  while  speaking,  only^when,  in 
public  causes,  where  tjiere  are  severed  judges,  we  wish  to 
impress  what  we  say  on  each  individually.  131.  But  there  is 
an  intolerable  practice  in  which  some  speakers  indulge,  who, 
having  thrown  back  their  gown  over  the  shoulder,  and  drawn 
up  the  lower  part  of  it  in  a  fold  to  their  loins  with  their  right 
hand,  walk  about  and  harangue  while  gesticulating  with  the 
left  hand ;  when  even  to  draw  the  gown  up  on  the  left  side, 
and  stretch  out  the  right  hand  far,  is  offensive.  Hence  I  am 
reminded  not  to  omit  remarking  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  prac- 
tice when  speakers,  during  the  time  occupied  by  applauses, 
whisper  in  a  neighbour  s  ear,  or  jest  with  their  associates,  or 
sometimes  look  back  to  their  clerks,  as  if  telling  them  to  note 
down  some  gratuity  for  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  appro- 
bation. 

132.  To  incline  a  little  towards  the  judge  when  you  are 
stating  a  case  to  him,  if  the  matter  on  which  you  are  speaking 
be  somewhat  obscure,  is  permissible.  But  to  bend  far  forward 
towards  the  advocate  on  the  opposite  benches,  is  ill-man- 
nered ;  and  for  a  speaker  to  fall  back  among  his  friends,  and 
to  be  supported  in  their  arms,  unless  from  real  and  evident 
fatigue,  is  foppish ;  as  it  is  also  to  be  prompted,  or  to  read,  as 
if  he  were  forgetful ;  for,  by  all  such  practices,  the  force  of 
eloquence  is  relaxed,  and  the  ardour  cooled,  while  the  judge 
will  think  that  too  little  respect  is  paid  him. 

133.  To  cross  over  to  the  opposite  seats,  is  by  no  means 
becoming ;  and  Cassius  Severus  facetiously  proposed  that  bar- 
riers t  should  be  erected  to  restrain  a  speiftker  who  was  guilty 

*  Related  by  Libanius  in  his  Life  of  Demosthenes.    PhUander. 
f  Linecu.]  Such  ItTiece,  says  Gesner,  as  were  in  the  amphitheatres, 
made  of  iron,  to  separate  the  rows  of  seats. 
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of  this  habit.  If,  indeed,  an  orator  sometimes  starts  forward 
with  a  spirited  effort,  he  is  always  sure  to  return  with  very 
poor  effect 

134.  But  many  of  the  directions  which  I  am  giving  must 
be  modified  by  those  who  plead  before  tribunals  ;*  for  there 
the  countenance  must  be  more  elevated,  that  it  may  be  fixed 
on  him  who  is  addressed;  the  gesture,  which  is  directed 
towards  him,  must  also  be  more  erect;  and  there  are  other 
particulars  to  be  observed,  which  will  occur  to  all  without  any 
mention  [of  them  on  my  part.  Modifications  must  also  be 
made  by  those  who  plead  sitting,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
unimportant  causes,  when  there  cannot  be  the  same  energy  of 
manner.  185.  Some  offences  against  gracefulness  must  also 
be  committed  through  necessity ;  for,  as  the  speaker  sits  on 
the  left  hand]  of  the  judge,  he  will  be  obliged  to  advance  his 
right  foot ;  and  much  of  his  action  must  be  transferred,  as  it 
were,  from  the  right  side  to  the  left,  that  it  may  be  directed 
towards  the  judge.  Some  sitters,  however,  I  see  start  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  period  or  division  of  their  speech, 
and  some  occasionally  take  even  a  little  walk.  Whether  such 
practices  are  becoming,  they  may  consider;  but  when  they 
indulge  in  them,  they  do  not  plead  sitting.  136.  To  eat  or 
drink,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  with  many,  and  is  now  with 
some,  must  be  abjured  by  the  orator  whom  I  am  desirous  to 
form ;  for  if  a  speaker  cannot  support  the  fatigue  of  pleading 
without  having  recourse  to  such  aid,  it  will  be  no  great  loss  2 
he  does  not  plead  at  all,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for  him 
than  to  show  such  contempt  for  his  profession  and  his  audience. 

137.  As  to  dress,  the  orator  has  no  peculiar  habit,  but  what, 
he  wears  is  more  observed  than  that  of  other  men ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be,  like  that  of  all  other  persons  of  note,  ele- 
gant  and  manly  ^  for  the  fashion  fif  the  gown,  and  the  shoes, 
and  the  Yair,  is  as  reprehensible  for  too  much  care  as  for  too 
great  negligence.  Some  importance,  indeed,  is  attached  to 
dress;  and  it  undergoes  considerable  changes  under  the 
influence  of  time ;  for  the  ancients  had  no  folds  f  to  the  toga, 

*  Apud  trthunalia.']  As  distinct  from  the  subaellia.  "  The  subsellia 
were  for  the  tribunes,  triumvirs,  quaestors,  and  such  as  tried  inferior 
causes,  who  did  not  sit  on  seUce  curtdes,  or  tribunaliaf  but  on  suhseUiaS 
Ascon.  Ped.  in  dc.  Div.  in  Verr.  p.  34. 

f  Nam  veteribus  nvZli  8vn/u9%]  The  word  sinus  seems  to  have  signified 
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and  for  some  time  after  they  were  introduced  they  were  but 
very  small.     138.  Accordingly  they  must  have  used,  at  the 
commencement*  of  their  speeches,  a  kind  of  gesture  different 
from  ours,  as  their  arm,t  like  that  of  the  Greeks,J  was  con- 
fined within  the  garment.     But  I  am  speaking  of  the  present 
mode.     A  speaker  who  has  not  the  right  of  wearing  the  lattu 
clavus,^  should  be  apparelled  in  such  a  way  that  his  tunic  may 
fall,  with  its  front  skirts,  a  little  below  the  knee,  and,  with 
those  behind,  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  for  to  drop  them 
lower  belongs  to  women,  and  to  draw  Uiem  up  higher  to 
soldiers.     139.  To  see  that  the  purple  ||. falls  properly,  is  but 
a  minor  object  of  care,  but  negligence  in  that  respect  is  some- 
times censured.     Of  those  who  wear  the  lotus  clavtiB,  the 
fashion  is  to  let  it  descend  a  little  lower  than  those  which  are 
girt.^     The  gown  itself  I  should  wish  to  be  round,  and  cut  so 
as  to  fit  well  ;  for,  if  not,  it  will  be  out  of  shape  in  various 
ways.     The  forepart  of  it  falls  only,  in  the  best  fashion,  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg  ;  the  hinder  part  should  be  as  much  above 
the  hem  of  the  tunic  as  the  front  falls  below  it.     140.  The 

originally  a  fold  over  the  bosom,  but  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more 
extended  sense.  It  was  an  excrescence  on  the  primitive  toga,  as  Quin- 
tilian  observes.  The  difference  in  the  toga  with  and  without  a  sinus 
may  be  best  understood  by  imagining  what  it  would  be,  as  we  see  it 
represented  in  ancient  statues,  if  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
folds.  In  the^  later  times  of  the  toga,  the  folds  were  very  numerous 
and  complicated.     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Toga. 

•  The  difference  was  only  at  the  commencement,  for,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  narrowness  of  the  toga  would  be  no  hindrance  to  their 
gesture,  since,  when  they  became  extremely  animated,  they  threw  the 
toga  back  over  the  shoulders.    See  sect.  Ii4,  145,  149.    Spalding. 

f  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  Cselius,  c.  5,  observes  that  young  speakers 
Were  expected  to  confine  the  arm  vnthin  the  toga  for  a  year;  and 
Seneca,  Controv.  v.  6,  makes  a  similar  remark. 

X  Qesner  refers  to  JEachines  in  Timarch.  p.  174,  B.,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  old  Greek  orators,  as  Pericles,  Themistocles,  and  Aristide^ 
would  have  thought  it  presumptuous  and  audacious  to  stretch  out  the 
arm  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  speakers. 

§  The  l(Uu8  davus  was  a  broad  strip  of  purple  hanging  down  from 
the  neck  over  the  breast  of  the  tunic,  and  worn  exclusively  by  those  of 
senatorial  rank.  Laivm  demisU  pectore  clavumt  Hor.  Sat.  i  6,  28.  The 
angusttis  clavtts  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order.  See  £hr.  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  Clavus  Latus. 

il  The  clawAS. 

i[  Oinctis.]  The  an-gustus  clavus  appears  to  have  been  confined  by  the 
girdle ;  the  latus  daims  to  have  hung  loose. 
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fold  is  most  graceful  when  it  DeJIs  somewhat  above  the  bottom 
of  the  toga;  certainly  it  should  never  fall  below  it.  That 
fold  which  is  passed  under  the  right  slioulder  across  to  tbe 
left,  like  a  belt,  should  neither  be-  tight  round  the  body  nor 
hang  very  loose ;  and  that  part  of  the  toga  which  is  put  on 
last*  should  fall  something  lower,  for  thus  it  will  sit  better 
and  be  kept  in  its  place.  Some  portion  of  the  tunic  should 
also  be  drawn  up,  that  it  may  not  Ml  on  the  arm  of  the  orator 
while  he  is  speaking;  and  a  fold  should  be  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  the  outer  edge  of  which  it  will  not  be  unbe- 
coming to  throw  back.  141.  But  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  else  the  dress  will . 
become  too  narrow,  and  bse  the  dignity  which  consists  in 
width  of  chest.  The  left  arm  should  be  only  so  far  raised  as 
.  to  form  a  right  angle,t  over  which  the  edge  of  the  toga  should 
fedl  equally  low  on  each  side.  1 42.  The  hand  is  not  to  be 
loaded  with  rings,  especially  such  as  do  not  pass  the  middle 
joint;  and  the  best  attitude  for  the  hand  will  be  when  the 
thumb  is  raised  and  the  fingers  slightly  bent,  unless  it  hold  a 
memorandum  book,  a  practice  which  should  not  be  much 
affected,  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  memory,  and  is 
an  impediment  to  much  of  the  gesture. 

143.  Our  forefathers  allowed  the  toga  to  faU,  as  the  Greeks 
allow  their  pallium,  down  to  the  feet;  and  Plotius  and 
Nigidius,  who  wrote  of  gesture  in  those  days,  recommended 
that  fashion  of  wearing  it.  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  surprised 
at  the  opinion  of  so  learned  a  man  as  Plinius  Secundus,  who, 
even  in  a  book  in  which  he  has  been  almost  too  scrupulous  X 
in  his  researches,  states  that  Cicero  used  to  let  his  toga  fall 
so  low  in  order  to  conceal  the  varicose  veins  in  his  legs,§ 
notwithstanding  this  fashion  of  wearing  the  toga  is  seen  in  the 
statues  of  persons  who  lived  after  Cicero's  time.  144.  The 
use  of  the  short  cloak,  ||  of  bandages  in  which  the  legs  are 

*  What  part  this  was,  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  that  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.    See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet. 

t  So  that'the  lacertus  and  the  fore  arm  may  form  a  right  angle. 
SpMinff, 

:|:  Quintilian  doubtless  means  the  book  which  was  entitled  Studiosut. 
Spalding.  Or  Studion.  See  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5 ;  AuL  Gell.  ix.  16.  Quint,  iii.  1, 21. 

§  Dion  Cassius  has  put  this  charge  into  the  mouth  of  his  Fusius 
Calenus,  b.  xlvi.  p.  461  ed.  Reim.    Spalding, 

11  Pdlliolum.']  It  was  used  for  covering  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
ill.    Ovid.  A.  Am.  L  733;  Sen.  Qusest.  Nat,  iv.  extr.     Getner. 
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wrapped,  of  mufflers  for  the  throat,  and  of  coverings  for  the 
ears,  nothmg  but  ill  health  cap  excuse. 

But  this  strict  regard  to  dress  can  be  paid  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  speech,  for;  as  we  proceed,  and  almost  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  statement  of  the  case,  the  fold  of 
the  robe  very  properly  falls,  as  of  itself,  from  the  shoulder ; 
and  when  we  come  to  argument  and  moral  considerations,  it 
will  not  be  amiss   to  throw  back  the  toga  from  the  left 
shoulder,  and  to  pull  down  the  fold  if  it  happens  to  hang. 
145.- The  left  side*  we  may  also  draw  down  from  the  throat 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  for  we  are  then  all  ardour ; 
and  as  the  voice  grows  more  energetic  and  varied. in  tone,  the 
dress  may  also  assume  an  air  of  combativeness.    146.  Though, 
therefore,  to  wrap  the  toga  round  the  left  hand,  or  to  make  a 
girdle  of  it,  makes  an  orator  look  like  a  madman ;  and  though 
to  throw  back  the  fold  of  the  robe  from  the  bottom  over  ^e 
right  shoulder,  indicates  effeminacy  and  delicacy,  (and  even 
grosser  faults  than  these  are  committed,)  yet  why  may  we  not 
draw  up  the  looser  part  of  the  dress  under  the  left  arm,  for  it  is 
an  attitude  that  has  something  of  spirit  and  vivacity  not 
unsuited  to  warm  and  animated  pleading?     147.  But  when 
the  greater  part  of  our  speech  has  been. delivered,  and  success 
seems  to  attend  us,  scarcely  any  sort  of  gesture  is  unbecoming; 
perspiration  and  -weariness,  and  disorder  of  dress,  with  the 
toga  loose  and  felling  off  as  it  were  on  every  side,  are  regarded 
without  censure.     148.  I  cannot  but  wonder  the  more,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  have  entered  the  mind  of  Pliny  to  direct, 
that  the  forehead  should  be  wiped  with  the  handkerchief  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  hair  should  not  be  discomposed,  when, 
a  little  afterwards,  he  forbids  earnestly  and  severely,  as  be- 
came him,  that  any  pains  should  be  taken  in  arranging  the 
hair.     To  me  disordered  hair  seems  to  indicate  strong  feeling, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  seems  to  be  set  off  by  his 
very  inattention  to  the  condition  of  it.     149.  But  if  the  toga 
falls  from  a  speaker  when  he  is  only  beginning,  or  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  his  oration,  neglect  to  readjust  it  would 
be  a  proof  either  of  extreme  carelessness,  or  of  laziness,  or 
of  ignorance  how  an  orator  ought  to  be  dressed. 

Such  are  the  excellences,  and  such  the  faults,  tliat  may  be 
shown  in  delivery ;  and  the  orator,  after  these  have  been  set 
before  him,  has  many  other  things  to  consider. 

*  Lceva,]  Lsevam  togse  partem.    Qeaner* 
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150.  In  the  first  pkce,  he  has  to  reflect  in  what  okaracifgi^ 
he  hinnelf  appears^  axxd  to  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  he  is 
going  to  speak ;  for  it  is  more  allowable  to  saj  or  do  some 
Slings  than  others  in  addressing  certain  persons!  or  before 
certain  audiences;  and. the  same  peculiarities  in  tone,  gesture, 
and  walk,  are  not  equally  becoming  before  a  sovereign,  befere 
the  senate,  before  the  people,  and  before  magistrates,  or  on  a 
private  as  on  a  public  trial,  in  a  simple  representation  as  in  a 
formal  pleading.  Such  distinctions,  every  one  who  directs 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  can  conceive  for  himself. 

151.  He  has  then  to  consider  on  what  subject  he  is  to 
speak,  and  what  object  he  desires  to  effect  As  to  the  subject, 
four  points  are  tx)'be  regarded;  one,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  causCj  for  causes  may  be  either  of  a  mournful  or  an 
amusing  nature,  dangerous  or  safe,  important  or  inconsider- 
able ;  so  that  we  should  never  be  so  occupied  with  particular 
portions  of  a  cause  as  to  forget  the  general  character  of  it. 
152.  The  second,  .Yfith  respect  to  the  different  divisions  of  a 
cause,  as  the  exordium,  the  statement  of  facts,  the  arguments, 
and  the  peroration.  The  third,  with  regard  to  the  thoughts, 
where  everything  is  Varied  in  conformity  with  the  matter  and 
the  addresses  to  the  feelings.  The  fourth,  with  reference  to 
the  words,  in  which,  though  imitation,  if  we  try  to  make  the 
sound  everywhere  correspond  to  the  sense,*  is  reprehensible, 
yet,  unless  the  proper  force  be  given  to  some  words,  the  sense 
of  the  whole  would  be  .destroyed. 

153.  In  panegyrics,  then,  unless  they  be  funeral  orations, 
in  giving  thanks,  in  exhortations,  and  in  subjects  of  a  similar 
nature,  our  action  should  be  animated,  or  grand,  or  sublime. 
In  funeral  orations,  speeches  of  consolation,  and  the  greater 
part  of ,  criminal  causes,  the  gesture  should  be  grave  and 
staid,  ^n  addressing  the  senate  gravity  should  be  observed ; 

Jn  speaking  toTEe  people,  dfgnT^ ;  and  in  pleading  private 
causes.,  moderation.  Of  the  several  divisions  of  a  cause,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  language,  which  are  of  varied  character,  I 
must  speak  at  greater  length. 

154,  Delivery  ought  to  exhibit  three  qualities ;  it  should 
conciliate,  persuade,  and  move ;  and  to  please  will  be  a  quality 
that  naturally  combines  itself  with  these.      Conciliation   is 

*  For  instance,  if  we  pronounce  latro,  "  robber,"  in  a  loud  and  vehe- 
ment tone.     Turndmt,    See  sect  175. 
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prodaced  either  by  fairness  of  moral  character,  which  mani- 
fests itself,  I  know  not  how,  even  in  the  tone  and  in  the  ges- 
ture, or  hj  agreeableness  of  language.  Persuasion  depends 
greatly  on  assertion,  which  sometimes  has  more  effect  than 
even  proof  itself.  155.  Would  those  statements^  says  Cicero* 
to  Calidius,  have  been  delivered  by  you  in  such  away,  if  they  had 
beetle  true  ?  and,  So  far  were  you  from  inflaming  our  passionSy 
that  we  could  scarcely  abstain  froni  sleep  in  that  passage.  Let 
confidenee,  therefore,  and  firmness,  be  apparent  in  an  orator's 
manner,  at  least  if  he  has  authority  to  support  it.  156^  The 
art  of  mo i?in^  lies  either  in  the  manifestation  of  PiULliaaiiael- 
ings,  or  imitation  of  those  others. 

When  the  judge,  therefore,  in  a  private  cause,  or  the  herald 
in  a  public  one,  calls  upon  us  to  speak,  we  must  nse  with 
calmness ;  and  we  may  then  delay  a  little  to  settle  our  tc^a, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  throw  it  on  afresh,  in  order  that  our  dress 
may  be  more  becoming,  and  that  we  may  have  some  moments 
for  refleciion ;  though  this  can  be  done  only  on  ordinary 
trials,  for  before  the  emperor,t  the  magistrates,  or  the  supreme 
tribunals,  it  will  not  be  possible.  157.  Even  when  we  have 
turned  towards  the  judge,  and  the  prsetor,  being  consulted,  had 
granted  us  leave  to  speak,  we  must  not  burst  forth  suddenly, 
but  allow  a  short  space  for  recollection ;  for  preparation  on  the 
part  of  him  who  is  going  to  speak  is  extremely  pleasing  to 
him  who  is  going  to  hear ;  and  the  judge  naturally  composes 
himself  for  attention.  158.  This  instruction  Homer  J  gives 
us  in  the  example  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  represents  as  standing 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  sceptre  unmovedy 
before  he  poured  forth  that  storm  of  eloquence.  In  such  a 
pause,  there  may  be,  as  the  players  observe,  certain  not  un- 
becoming pretexts  for  delay,  such  as  to  stroke  the  head,  to  loc^ 
down  at  the  hand,  to  crack  the  joints  of  the  fingers,§  to  pre- 
tend to  make  an  effort,  to  betray  anxiety  by  a  sigh,  or  what- 
ever other  gesture  may  suit  the- speaker;  and  we  may  con- 

•  Brut.  c.  80. 

+  When  the  orator  Btands  awaiting  his  nod,  in  order  to  begin  at 
onca     Qesner,  t  H.  iii.  217. 

§  Infrvngere  articvlos,]  Spalding  seems  rightly  to  suppose  that  this 
was  done  by  squeezing  the  hands  tightly  together,  rather  than  by 
pulling  the  fingers,  referring  to  Petron.  Arb.  c.  17 :  manibua  inter  <e 
u$que  ad  articulorum  strepUum  cofUritis,  &c.,  and  c.  23,  infraeUitnanibfU 
congemuit. 
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tinue  such*  actions,  if  the  judge  be  still  unprepared  to  give  us 
his  attention.  169.  As  to  the  attitude,  it  should  be  erect,  the 
feet  a  little  apart,  in  similar  'positions,  or  the  left  a  slight 
degree  in  advancer  the  knees  straight,  but  not  so  as  to 
seem  stiff ;  the  shoulders  kept  down ;  the  countenance  grave, 
not  anxious,  or  stolid,  or  languid  ;  the  arms  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  side  ;  the  left  hand  in  the  position  which  I 
have  before  prescribed  ;•  and  the  right,  when  we  are  going  to 
commence,  a  little  extended  beyond  the  bosom  of  the  toga, 
with  the  most  modest  possible  gesture,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
moment  to  begin.  160.  For  there  are  many  offensive  gestures 
practised,  such  as  looking  up  at  the  ceiling ;  rubbing  the  face, 
and  making  it  bold  as  it  were ;  stretching  forward  the  face 
with  a  confident  kind  of  air,  or  knitting  the  brows  to  make  it 
appear  more  stem  ;  brushing  the  hair  unnaturally  back  from 
the  forehead,  that  its  roughness  may  look  terrible ;  pretend- 
ing, by  a  constant  motion  of  the  lips  and  fingers,  as  is  a  fre- 
quent practice  with  the  Greeks,  to  be  studying  what  we  are 
going  to  say ;  hawking  with  a  great  noise ;  extending  one 
foot  far  before  the  other ;  holding  up  a  part  of  the  toga  with 
the  left  hand ;  standing  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  or  with  the 
body  stiff,  or  thrown  back,  or  bent  forwards,  or  with  the 
shoulders  drawn  up,  like  those  of  men  about  to  wrestle,  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

161.  For  the.  exordium  a  calm  delivery  is  generally  suit- 
able ;  for  nothing  is  more  attractive  than  modesty  to  gain  us 
a  fevourabl^  hearing.  Yet  this  is  not  always  to  be  the  case  ; 
for  exordia,  as  I  have  shown,t  are  not  all  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  same  manner.  In  general,  however,  the  tone  at  the  com- 
mencement should  be  Qalm,  thej;Q§t\u:e.  modest,  the  toga  well 
settled  on  the  shoulder, 'the'  motioA  of  the  body  to  either  side 
gentle,  and  the  eyes  looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body. 

16*2.  The  statement  of  the  case  will  commonly  require  the 
hand  to  be  more  extended,  the  toga  thrown  back,  and  the 
gesture  more  decided,  with  a  tone  of  voice  similar  to  that  of 
ordinary  conversation,  only  more  spirited,  yet  of  uniform 
sound ;  at  least  in  such  passages  as  these,  For  Quintus  lAga- 
rim,  when  there  was  no  suspicion  of  war  in  Africa.X  &c.,  and 
Avhis  Cluetitius  Habitus^  the  father  of  him  who  is  before  yow,§ 

♦  Sect  142.  t  IV.  1,  40. 

t  Pro  Lig.  c.  1.  §  Pro  Cluent.  c.  5. 
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&c. ;  but  other  passages  in  a  statement  may  call  for  a  differeDt 
tone,  as,  The  mother-in-law  is  married  to  her  son-in-law,*  &c., 
and,  A  spectacle  grievous  and  afflicting  to  the  whole  province  of 
Asia  is  exhibited  in  the  market-pUice  of  Laodicea^f  &c. 

163.  In  advancing  proofs  the  action  may  be  various  and 
diversified;  for  although  to  state,  to  distinguish  particulars,  to 
ask  questions,  and  to  anticipate  objections,  (and  this  is  another 
kind  of  statement),  may  be  confined  to  a  tone  bordering  on 
the  conversational,  yet  we  may  sometimes  offer  our  demon- 
strations in  a  strain  of  raillery  or  mimicry, 

164.  Argumentation,  being  generally  more  spirited,  lively, 
and  energetic,  requires  gesture  suited  to  the  subject,  that  is, 
impressive  .and  animated.  We  must  insist  strongly  in  cer- 
tain passages,  and  our  words  must  appear  as  it  were  in  close 
array. 

Digressions  should  mostly  be  delivered  in  a  gentle,  agree- 
able, and  calm  tone  ;  as  those  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,i  the 
description  of  Sicily,^  and  the  eulogy  of  Fompey ;  ||  for  it  is 
natural  that  what  is  unconnected  with  the  main  question 
should  require  less  urgency  of  manner. 

165.  A  representation  of  the  manners  of  the  opposite 
party,  accompanied  with  censure,  may  sometimes  be  given  in 
a  gentle  tone,  as,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  see  some  entering, 
others  going  out,  some  tottering  from  the  effects  of  wine,  some 
yawning  from  yesterday^  s  carousal,^  when  gesture,  such  as  is 
not  unsuitable  to  the  tone,  is  admissible;  for  example,  a 
gentle  movement  to  either  side,  but  a  movement  confined  to 
the  hand,  without  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  body. 

166.  For  exciting  the  judge,  many  varieties  of  tone  may  be 
adopted.  The  highest  and  loudest  tone  that  a  speaker  can 
possibly  adopt  is  proper  for  uttering  the  following  words. 
When  the  war  was  begun,  Cmsar,  and,  even  in  a  great  degree 
advanced,*^  &c.,  for  he  had  previously  said,  I  wiU  exert  my 
voice  as  loudly  as  possible,  that  the  people  of  Borne  may  hear, 
&c.  A  tone  somewhat  lower,  and  having  something  pleasing 
in  it,  is  suitable  for  the  question.  What  was  that  sword  of 
yours  doing,  Tvhero,  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia  .^  ft  A  tone 
still  fuller  and  slower,  and  consequently  more  agreeable,  will 

♦  Pro  Cluent.  c.  5.  +  In  Verr.  L  30.  J  See  iv.  3, 13. 

§  See  ix.  2,  ^6,  \\  Pro  Balb.  c.  4.         II  See  viii.  8,  66. 

**  Cic.  pro  Lig.  c.  3.         ft  Ibid. 
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suit  the  words,  But  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  Borne,  and 
when  holding  a  public  office,*  &c.  167.  Here  every  sound  should 
he  prolonged ;  the  vowels  should  he  extended,  and  the  mouth 
well  opened.  Yet  the  words,  Ye  Alhan  hills  and  groveSyf  &c., 
should  flow  in  a  still  stronger  stream ;  and,  Rocks  and  deserts 
respond  to  the  voice  of  the  poet.X  &c.,  should  be  pronounced  in 
a  sort  of  chanting  tone,  and  fall  gradually  in  a  musical  cadence. 
168.  It  was  with  such  variations  of  tone  that  Demosthenes 
and  ^schines  upbraided  each  other  ;§  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  to  be  condemned,  for,  as  each  reproached  the 
other  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  both  used  them ;  since 
it  was  not,  assuredly,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  that  Demos- 
thenes II  swore  by  the  defenders  of  Marathon  and  Platsea  and 
Salamis,  nor  was  it  in  the  tone  of  daily  conversation  that 
JEschines  bewailed  the  fate  of  Thebes.^  169.  There  is  also 
a  tone  different  from  all  those  that  have  been  mentioned, 
raised  almost  above  any  key  in  which  we  speak,  a  tone  on 
which  the  Greeks  have  bestowed  the  term  bitter,  and  which  is 
shrill  beyond  measure,  and  almost  beyond  the  natural  power  of 
the  human  voice.  Thus  are  uttered  the  words,  Quin  compes- 
citis  vocem  istam,  indicem  stultitice,  testem  paucitatis,*^  "  Will 
you  not  restrain  those  cries,  the  indications  of  your  folly,  the 
proofs  of  your  fewness?"  But  the  extravagant  tone  of  which 
I  spoke  is  required  only  at  the  commencement,  Quin  com' 
pesdtis. 

170.  As  to  the  peroration,  if  it  consists  of  a  recapitulation 
of  the  case,  it  reqmres  a  continuous  enumeration  of  particulars 
in  a  uniform  tone^;  if  it  is  intended  to  excite  the  judges,  it  must 
be  delivered  in  one  of  the  tones  which  I  have  mentioned 
above ;  if  it  is  designed  to  soothe  them,  it  calls  for  smooth- 
ness and  gentleness;  if  to  move  them  to  pity,  a  kind  of 
musical  cadence,  and  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  voice,  by 
which  the  mind  is  strongly  affected,  and  which  is  extremely 
natural ;  for  at  a  funeral  we  may  hear  widows  and  oi-phans 
lamenting  in  a  mournful  kind  of  melody.  171.  In  such  a  case 
that  muffled  sort  of  voice  which  Cicero  says  that  Antonius 
had,tt  will  be  of  great  effect,  for  it  has  from  nature  the  tone 

•  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  25.  f  Pro  Mil.  c.  31.  $  Pro  Arch.  c.  8. 

§  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  c.  90.    ^sch.  cont.  Ctes.  c.  72. 
II  Pro  Ooron.  c.  60.  IT  -^Esch.  cont.  Ctes.  c.  49. 

♦*  Cic  pro  Rabir.  perd.  c.  6.  ft  Cic.  Brut.  c.  88. 
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which  we  would  wish  to  assume.     There  are,  however,  t«ro 
species  of  pity;   one  mixed  with  indignation,  such  as  was 
mentioned  above  •  in  reference  to  the  condemnation  of  Philo- 
damus;  the  other  in  a  lower  tone,  and  accompanied  with 
deprecation.     172.  Since,  though  there  may  be  something  of 
scarcely  perceptible  music  in  the  delivery  of  the  words,  BtU 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  Iiome,f  &c.,  for  Cicero  did  not 
utter  them  in  a  tone  of  invective,  and  in  that  of  the  exclama- 
tion, Ye  Alban  hiUstX  ^^*>  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^  speak  as  if  he  were 
invoking  or  calling  them  to  witness,  yet  the  following  passages 
must  have  been  spoken  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  modu- 
lated and  harmonious.  Miserable,  tmhappy  man  that  I  am,§ 
&c.,  and,  What  answer  shall  I  give  to  my  children?  &c.,  and, 
Could  yoUf  Mih,  by  the  means  of  these  judges,  recall  m£  to  my 
country,  and  shall  I  be  unable,  by  means  of  the  same  judges,  to 
retain  you  in  yours  ?  ||  and  he  must  have  adopted  a  similar 
tone  when  he  values  the  property  of  Gains  Babihus  at  one 
sesterce,^  and  exclaimed,  0\  miserable  and  afflicting  duty  of 
my  voice !   173.  A  profession,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  orator,  that 
he  is  sinking  from  distress  and  fatigue,  has  an  extraordinary 
effect  in  a  peroration ;  as  in  the  same  speech  for  Milo,  But 
there  must  be  an  end ;  for  I  am  no  longer  able  to  speak  for 
tears,  &c. ;  and  such  passages  must  have  the  dehvery  conform- 
able to  the  language.     174.  Other  particulars  may  seem  to 
require  notice  as  belonging  to  this  portion  and  department  of 
a  speech,  as  to  produce  a^ccused  persons,  to  take  up  children  in 
the  arms,  to  bring  forward  relatives^  and  to  rend  garments,  but 
they  have  been  mentioned  in  the  proper  place.** 

Since,  then,  there  is  such  variety  in  the  different  parts  of  a 
cause,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  delivery,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  must  correspond  to  the  matter.  But 
the  pronunciation  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  words,  as  I 
observed  a  little  above,  not  indeed  always,  but  at  times.  176. 
For  example,  must  not  the  words  unhappy  man,  poor  creature, 
be  uttered  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone,  and  must  not  courageous, 
vehement,  robber,  be  spoken  in  a  more  elevated  and  energetic 
tone  ?    By  such  conformity  a  force  and  propriety  of  meaning 

•  Sect.  162.  +  See  sect.  167.  t  Ibid. 

§  Pro  Ma.  c.  37.  II  lb.  0.  88. 

H  Pro  Rabit.  c.  17.  Such  wafl  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
*•  VI.  1,  30.  ^ 
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is  given  to  our  thoughts,  and  mthout  it  the  tone  would  inti 
one  thing  and  the  thought  another.  176.  Do  not,  indeed,  the 
same  words,  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  them, 
express  demonstration^  assertion^  reproach,  denial,  admircUion, 
indignation^  interrogation,  derision^  contempt?  The  syllable 
tu  is  uttered  in  a  very  different  tone  in  each  of  the  following 
passages  of  Virgil : 

Tu  mihi  quodcunque  hoc  regwL* 
and, 

Ccmta/ndotaiUwnff 
and, 

TSineiUeJEnsa9  ft 
and, 

Meqne  titnorii 

Argue  tu,  Drcmce,^ 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  head,  let  me  observe  only  that 
if  the.  reader  will  conceive  in  his  own  mind  this,  or  any  other 
word  that  he  pleases,  pronounced  in  conformity  with  every 
variation  of  feeling,  he  will  then  be  assured  that  what  I  say 
18  true.  *— s 

177.  One  remark  must,  however,  be  added,  namely,  that, 
as  the  great  object  to  be  regarded  in  speaking  is  decorum,  ||  A 
different  manners  often  become  different  speakers;  and  for 
such  variety  there  is  a  secret  and  inexplicable  cause;  and 
though  it  is  truly  said  that  our  great  triumph  m,  that  what  we  /X ///*/' ^ 
do  should  be  becoming,^  yet  this,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished  ^^{^\ 
without  art,  can  still  not  be  wholly  communicated  by  art.  178* 
In  some,  excellences  have  no  charm ;  in  others,  even  faults  are 
pleasing.  We  have  seen  the  most  eminent  actors  in  comedy, 
Demetrius  and  Stratoclds,**  delight  their  audiences  byfqualities 
of  a  very  different  nature.  It  is  not,  howevar,  surprising  that 
the  one  acted  gods,  young  men,  good  fathers,  domestics, 
matrons,  and  staid  old  women,  with  happy  effect,  or  that  the 
other  was  more  successful  in  representing  passionate  old  men, 
cunning  slaves,  parasites,  procurers,  and  other  bustling  cha- 
racters ;  for  their  natural  endowments  were  very  different,  as 
even  the  voice  of  Demetrius  was  more  pleasing,  and  that  of 
Stratocles  more  powerful.   179.  But  what  was  more  observable 

♦  JEn.  i  78.  t  EoL  iiL  25.  t  ^n.  L  617* 

§  uEn.xi.383.        H  Comp.  c.  1,  sect.  41.        IF  See  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  29. 
«*  Of  these  actors  I  fiud  no  mention  elsewhere.    JSpaldmg* 

0  C  2 
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H/iyj^'^'was  their  peculiarity  of  action,  which  could  not  have  been 

-^  transferred  from  one  to  the  other ;  as  to  wave  the  hand  in.  a 

particular  way,  to  prolong  exclamations  in  an  agreeable  tone 

to  please  the  audience,  to  puff  out  'the  robe  with  the  air  on 

entering  the  stage,  and  sometimes  to  gesticulate  with  the  right 

side,*  could  have  been  becoming  in  no  actor  but  Demetrius  ; 

for  in  all  these  respects  he  was  aided  by  a  good  stature  and 

comely  person.     180,  On  the  contrary,  hurry,  and  perpetual 

motion,  and  a  laugh  not  altogether  in  unison  with  his  mask, 

(a  laugh  which  he  uttered  to  please  the  people,  and  with  perfect 

consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,)  and  a  depression  of  the 

head  between  the  shoulders,  were   extremely  agreeable   in 

Stratocles.      But  whatever  excellence   in   either  had    been 

attempted  by  the  other,  the  attempt  would  have  proved  an 

offensive  failure.     Let  every  speaker,  therefore,  know  himself, 

I  \  and,  in  order  to  form  his  delivery,  consult,  not  only  the  ordi- 

/  I   nary  rules  of  art,  but  his  own  abilities.     181.  Yet  it  4s  not 

I   I   absolutely  impossible  that  all  styles,  or  at  least  a  great  number, 

may  suit  the  same  person. 

The  conclusion  to  this  head  must  be  similar  to  that  which  I 

have  made  to  others,  an  admonition  that  moderation  must 

^[have  the  utmost  influence  in  regard  to  it;  for  I  do  not  wish 

,  ilany  pupil  of  mine  to  be  an  actor,  but  an  orator.   We  need  not, 

//-^^^l^^therefore,  study  all  the  niceties  of  gesture,  nor  observe,  in 

v^JTjP'  speaking,  all  the  troublesome  varieties  of  stops,  intervals,  and 

l?/H-L  "^fl^^io^s  ^^  ^^^  ^or  moving  the  feelings.     182.  Thus,  if  an 

actor  on  the  stage  had  to  pronounce  the  following  verses. 

Quid  igitw  faciam  ?  non  earn,  ne  nunc  quidem, 

Qwum  arcessor  viUro  t  an  potiits  ita  me  comparem, 

Non  perpeti  meretricum  contwmfUas  1+ 

What,  thtrefore,  shall  I  do  ?  not  go  ?  not  now, 

When  I'm  invited  by  herself?    Or  rather 

Shall  I  resolve  no  longer  to  endure 

These  harlots'  impudence  ? 

he  would  display  all  the  pauses  of  doubt,  and  adopt  various 
inflexions  of  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  hand  ;  but  oratory 
is  of  another  nature,  and  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  too 
much  seasoned,  for  it  consists  in  serious  pleading,  not  in 
mimicry.  ^  183.  Delivery,  accordingly,  that  is  accompanied  with 
perpetual    movement    of    the    features,    that    fatigues    the 


Comp.  sect.  74. 


t  Ter.  Eun.  init. 
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audience  with  gesticulation,  and  that  fluctuates  with  con- 
stant changes  of  tone,  is  deservedly  condemned.  Our  old 
rhetoricians,  -dierefore,  wisely  adopted  a  saying  from  the 
Greeks,  which  Popilius  Lsenas  inserted  ^in  his  writings  as 
borrowed  from  our  orators,  that  this  is  restless  pleading,* 
184.  Cicero,  in  consequence,  who  has  given  excellent  precepts 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  affords  us  similar  directions  witu 
respect  to  this ;  directions  which  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  Orator ;f  and  he  makes  observations  of  a  like  nature,  in 
reference  to  Antonius,  in  his  Brutus,  %  Yet  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing somewhat  more  vivacious  than  that  of  old  has  now  become 
prevalent,  and  is  even  required ;  and  to  some  portions  of  a 
speech  it  is  very  well  adapted.  But  it  must  be  kept  so  far  under 
control,  that  the  orator,  while  he  aims  at  the  elegance  of  the 
player,  may  not  lose  the  character  of  a  good  and  judicious 
man. 

*  Inoiiosam  actionem,']  The  commentators  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  find  any  Greek  phrase  resembling  the  Latin,  or  correspondent  to  it, 
except  that  Gesner  very  happily  refers  to  Lucian  Philopatr.  c.  25,  r^v 
iroKvdaxo^ov  fiaOrifxaTiKriVf  i,  e.  astrology.  From  this  example,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  doubt  that  the  Greek  rhetoricians  had  among  them 
the  expression  dtrxoKoc  viroKpiaig,  .  .  .  which  would  characterize  the 
delivery  of  those  qui  aatagehant,  nan  agehcmt,  as  it  is  expressed  in  sect. 
126.    Spalding, 

f  He  refers,  I  think,  to  sect.  122.     Qetner, 

t  C.  38.  "  His  gesture  was  such  as  to  correspond  to  his  thoughts, 
without  beating  time  to  his  words.  His  hands,  his  shoulders,  the 
form  of  his  body,  the  stamp  of  his  foot,  his  attitude,  his  gait,  and 
indeed  all  his  movements,  were  adapted  to  what  came  from  his  mind." 
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BOOK  XIL 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  I  hAYE  now  arrived  at  by  far  the  most  importa#  part  of 
the  work  which  I  had  contemplated.  Had  I  imagined,  when 
I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  it,  that  its  weight  would  have 
been  so  great  as  that  with  which  I  now  feel  myself  pressejj 
should  have  earlier  considered  whether  my  strength  wou' 

rable  to  bear  it.  But,  at  the  commencement,  the  thougl 
the  disgrace  that  I  should  incur  if  I  did  not  penorm  what  I 
had  promised,  kept  me  to  my  imdertaking ;  and  afterwards, 
though  the  labour  increased  at  almost  every  stage,  yet  I 
resolved  to  support  myself  under  all  difficulties^  thaA.  I  might 
not  render  useless  what  had  been  already  finished.  2.  For 
the  same  reason  at  present,  also,  though  die  task  grows  more 
burdensome  than  ever,  yet,  as  I  look  towards  the  end,  I  am 
determined  rather  to  faint  than  to  despair. 

What  deceived  me,  was,  that  I  began  with  small  matters ; 
and  though  I  was  subsequently  carried  onwards,  like  a  mariner 
by  inviting  gales,  yet,  as  long  as  I  treated  only  of  what  was 
generally  known,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  to 
most  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  seemed  to  be  still  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  had  many  companions  who  had 
ventured  to  trust  themselves  to  the  same  breezes.     3.  But 
when  I  entered  upon  regions  of  eloquence  but  recently  dis- 
,  covered,*  and  attempted  only  by  very  few,  scarcely  a  navigator 
tl  was  to  be  seen  that  had  gone  so  far  from  the  harbour  as 
11  myself;  and  now,  when  the  orator  whom  I  have  been  forming, 
I  ^  being  released  from  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,  is  either  carried 
forward  by  his  own  efforts,  or  desires  greater  aid  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  philosophy,  I  begin  to  feel  into  how  vast  an 
ocean  I  have  sailed,  and  see  that  there  is 

—  Ccdum  undique  et  vmdique  p(yntm,^; 
On  all  sides  heaven,  and  on  all  sides  sea. 
I  seem  to  behold,  in  the  vast  immensity,  only  one  adventurer 

*  Because  the  ancient  orators  used  but  a  rude  kind  of  language,  not 
having  discovered  that  regular  and  numerous  composition  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Thrasymachus  and  Gorgias,  and  brought  to  such 
a  height  of  excellence  by  Isocrates.    Twmehui.  ^       f  JSn.  v.  9. 
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besides  myself,  namely  Cicero ;  and  even  he  himself,  though  1/ 
he  entered  on  the  deep  with  so  great  and  so  well  equipped  a  '( 
▼essel,  contracts  his  sails,  and  lays  aside  his  oars,  and  contenlr^ 
himself  with  showing  merely  what  sort  of  eloquence  a  consum- 
mate orator  ought  to  employ.     But  my  temerity  will  attempt 


to  define  even  the  orator's 
his  duties.     Thus,  though 
that  is  before  me,  I  tqj^^  ne 
T^  subject  shall 


,1  character,  and  to  prescrUBfe 
vertake  t!ie  great  ^m^ 
,  go  farther  than  he,  as 
the  desire  of  what  is 
ItofK^oraHe  is  alwip^raiseworthy,  and  it  belongs  to  what  we 
fiiay  09^1  caut^s  daring,  to  try  that  for  failure  in  which  pardon 
^^  readily/  be|j[ranted. 


/; 


CHAPTER  I. 

great  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  according  to  Cato's  definition, 
§  1,  2.  A  bad  man  cannot  be  a  consummate  orator,  as  he  is 
deficient  in  wisdom,  3—5.  The  mind  of  a  bad  man  is  too  much 
distracted  with  cares  and  remorse,  6,  7.  A  bad  man  will  not 
speak  with  the  same  authority  and  effect  on  virtue  and  morality 
as  a  good  man,  8 — 13.  Objections  to  this  opinion  answered,  14 — 
22.  A  bad  maa  may  doubtless  speak  with  great  force,  but  he 
would  make  nearer  approaches  to  perfect  eloquence  if  he  were  a 
good  man,  23 — 32.  Yet  we  must  be  able  to  conceive  arguments 
on  either  side  of  a  question,  33 — 35.  A  good  man  may  sometimes 
be  justified  in  misleading  those  whom  he  addresses,  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  some  good  object,  36—46. 

1.  Let  the  orator,  then,  whom  I  propose  to  form,^  such  a 
one  as"  Is  characterized  by  the  definition  of  Marcus  Cato, 
SLgood  man  skilled  in  speaking, • 

'  ^But  the  requisite  whicE'Cato  has  placed  first  in  this  defini- 
tion, that  an  orator  should  be  a  good  man,  is  naturally  of  more 
estimation  and  importance  tliaii  the  other.  It  is  of  importance 
that  an  orator  should  be  good,t  because,  should  the  power  of 

•  See  note  on  ii.  15,  1. 

i*  Id  non  ed  to^tlm,  qti&d,  &c.]  Bnttmann  justly  decides  that  ed  is 
for  propterea,  as  in  iv.  2,  80.  But  there  is  an  ancoluthon,  as  he 
observes,  in  what  follows,  for  Quintilian,  instead  of  adding  aed  etiam, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  proceeding  regularly,  breaks  off  into 
Qwid  de  nobis  loguor  !  &c. 
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A  speaking  be  a  support  to  evil,  nothing  would  be  more  per- 
1  nicious  than  eloquence  alike  to  public  concerns  and  private, 
"  and  I  myself,  who,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  strive  to  contri- 
bute something  to  the  faculty  of  the  orator,  should  deserve 
very  ill  of  the  world,  since  I  should  furnish  arms,  not  for 
soldiers,  but  for  robbers.     2.  May  I  not  draw  an  argument 
from  the  condition  of  mankind  ?/  Nature  herself,  in  bestowing 
on  man  that  which   she   seems  to  have  granted  him  pre- 
eminently, and  by  which  she  appears  to  have  distinguished  us 
from  all  other  animals,*  would  havft  a/^tpd.  not  aa  a  parent,  hut 
as  a  step:mother,  if  she  badTdesighed"  the  faculty  of  speech  to^ 
be  the  prornqtetof  crime,  the  oppressor  of  mnoc^ffft,  ar^  ^^^ 
enemy  of  truth ;  for  it  would  have  been  better  ferns  to  have 
been  bom  dumb,  and "toliave  been  lefl  destitute  of  reasoning 
powers,  than  td  have  received  endowments  from  providence 
only  to  turn  them  to  the  destruction  of  one  another. 

3.  My  judgment  carries  me  still  further ;  for  I  not  only  say 
that  he  who  would  answer  my  idea  of  an  orator,  must  be  a 
H  good  man,  but  that  no  man,  unless  he  be  good,  can  BVftr.be^an 
\\  orator.  To  an  orator  discernment  and  prudence  are  neoessary; 
but  we  can  certainly  not  allow  discernment  to  those,  who,  when 
the  ways  of  virtue  and  vice  are  set  before  them,  prefer  to 
follow  that  of  vice;  nor  can  we  allow  them  prudence,  since 
they  subject  themselves,  by  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
their  actions,  often  to  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
always  to  that  of  an  evil  conscience.  4.  But  if  it  be  not  only 
truly  said  by  the  wise,  but  always  justly  believed  by  the 
vulgar,  that  no  man  is  vicious  who  is  not  also  foolish,  a  fool, 
assuredly,  will  never  become  an  orator. 

It  is  to  be  farther  considered  that  the  mind  cannot  be  in  a 
condition  for  pursuing  the  most  noble  of  studies,  unless  it  be 
entirely  free  from  vice ;  not  only  because  there  can  be  no 
communion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  same  breast,  and  to  medi- 
tate at  once  on  the  best  things  and  the  worst  is  no  more  in 
the  power  of  the  same  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
man  to  be  at  once  virtuous  and  vicious ;  5.  but  also,  because  a 
mind  intent  on  so  arduous  a  study  should  be  exempt  from  all 
other  cares,  even  such  as  are  unconnected  with  vice ;  for  theu, 
and  then  only,  when  it  is  free  and  master  of  itself,  and  when 
no  other  object  harasses  and  distracts  its  attention,  will  it  be 
*  See  ii.  16,  16,  seq. 
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able  to  keep  in  view  the  end  to  which  it  is  devoted.     6.  But 
if  an  inordinate  attention  to  an  estate,  a  too  anxious  pursuit  of 
wealth,  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chEUje,  and  the 
devotion  of  our  days  to  public  spectacles,  rob  our  studies  of 
much  of  our  time,*  (for  whatever  time  is  given  to  one  thing 
is  lost  to  another,)  what  effect  must  we  suppose  that  ambition, 
avarice,  and   envy  will  produce,  whose   excitements  are  so 
violent  as  even  to  disturb  our  sleep  and  our  dreams  ?    7-  ^O"    / 
thing  indeed  is  so  pre-occupied,  so  unsettled,  so  torn  and  lace-  i 
^  rated  with  such  numerous  and  various  passions,  as  a  bad  mind ;  i 
for  when  it  intends  evil,  it  is  agitated  with  hope,  care,  and  I  , 
anxiety,  and  when  it  has  attained  the  object  of  its  wickedness,  \ 
it  is  tormented  with  uneasiness,  repentance,  and  the  dread  of 
every  kind  of  punishment.     Among  such  disquietudes,  what 
place  is  there  for  study,  or  any  rational  pursuit  ?    No  more 
certainly  than  there  is  for  com  in  a  field  overrun  with  thorns 
and  bi'ambles. 

8.  To  enable  us  to  sustain  the  toil  of  study,  is  not  tem- 
perance necessary  ?  What  expectations  are  to  be  formed, 
then,  from  him  who  is  abandoned  to  licentiousness  and  luxury  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  prsdse  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  the 
pursuit  of  Hterature  ?  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  love  of 
praise  is  an  object  of  regard  with  the  unprincipled  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  principal  part  of  oratory  consists  in  discoursing 
on  justice  and  virtue  ?  But  will  the  unjust  man  and  the  vicious 
treat  of  such  subjects  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  them  ? 

9.  But  though  we  should  even  concede  a  great  part  of  the 
question,  and  grant,  what  can  by  no  means  be  the  case,  that 
tiiere  is  the  same  portion  of  ability,  diligence,  and  attainments, 
in  the  worst  man  as  in  the  best,  which  of  the  two,  even  under 
that  supposition,  will  prove  the  better  orator  ?  He,  doubtless, 
who  is  the  better  man.  The  same  person,  therefore,  can  never 
be  a  bad  man  and  a  perfect  orator,  for  that  cannot  be  perfect 

"to  which  something  else  is  superior. 

10.  That  I  may  not  seem,  however,  like  the  writers  of 
Socratic  dialogues,  to  frame  answers  to  suit  my  own  purpose, 
let  us  admit  that  there  exists  a  person  so  unmoved  by  the 
force  of  truth,  as  boldly  to  maintain  that  a  bad  man,  possessed 
of  the  same  portion  of  ability,  application,  and  learning,  as  a 

•  Compare  i.  12,  18.    Spalding, 
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good  man,  will  be  an  equally  good  orator,  and  let  us  convince 
even  such  a  person  of  his  follj. 

11.  No  man,  certainly,  will  doubt,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
all  oratory,  that  what  is  stated  to  the  judge  may  appear  to 
him  to  be  true  and  just ;  and  which  of  the  two,  let  me  ask, 
will  produce  such  a  conviction  with  the  greater  ease,  the  good 
man  or  the  bad?     12.  A  good  man,  doubtless,  will  speak  of 
what  is  true  and  honest  with  greater  frequency ;  but  even  if, 
from  beinff  influenced  by  some  call  of  duty,  he  endeavouiB  to 
support  what  is  fallacious,  (a  case  which,  as  I  shall  show,  may 
sometimes  occur,)  he  must  still  be  heard  with  greater  credit 
than  a  bad  man.     13.  But  with  bad  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
dissimulation  sometimes  fails,  as  well  through  their  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  through  their  ignorance  of  what  is 
right ;  hence  they  assert  without  modesty,  and  maintain  their 
assertions  without  shame ;  and,  in  attempting  what  evidently 
cannot  be  accomplished,  there  appears  in  them  a  repulsive 
obstinacy  and  useless  perseverance ;  for  bad  men,  as  well  in 
their  pleadings  as  in  their  lives,  entertain  dishonest  expecta- 
tions ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  even  when  they  speak-the 
truth,  belief  is  not  accorded  them,  and  the  employment  oi 
advocates  of  such  a  character  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
badness  of  a  cause. 

14.  I  must,  however,  notice  those  objections  to  my  opinion, 
which  appear  to  be  clamoured  forth,  as  it  were,  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  multitude.  Was  not  then  Demosthenes,  they 
ask,  a  great  orator  ?  yet  we  have  heard  that  he  was  not  a  good 
man.  Was  not  Cicero  a  great  orator?  yet  many  have  thrown 
censure  upon  his  character.  To  such  questions  how  shall  I 
answer?  Great  displeasure  is  likely  to  be  shown  at  any 
reply  whatever ;  and  the  ears  of  my  audience  require  first  to 
be  propitiated.  15.  The  character  of  Demosthenes,  let  me  say, 
does  not  appem:  to  me  deserving  of  such  severe  riBprehension, 
that  I  should  believe  all  the  calumnies  that  are  heaped  upon 
him  by  his  enemies,  especially  when  I  read  his  excellent  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  the  honourable  termination 
of  his  life.  16.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  feeling  of  an  upright 
citizen  was,  in  any  respect,  wanting  to  Cicero.  As  proofe  of 
his  integrity,  may  be  mentioned  his  consulship,  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  honour,  his  honourable  ad- 
ministration of  his  province;  his  refusal  to  be  one  of  the 
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twenty  commissioners  ;*  and,  during  the  civil  ware,  which  fell 
with  great  severity  on  his  times,  his  uprightness  of  mind, 
which  was  never  swayed,  either  hy  hope  or  by  fear,  from 
adhering  to  the  better  party,  or  the  supporters  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 17.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
ficient in  courage,  but  he  has  given  an  excellent  reply  to  this 
charge,  when  he  says,  that  he  was  timid,  not  in  encountering 
dangers,  htit  in  taking  precautions  against  them  ;t  an  assertion 
of  which  he  proved  the  truth  at  his  death,  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted with  the  noblest  fortitude.  18.  But  even  should  the 
height  of  virtue  have  been  wanting'to  these  eminent  men,  I  shall 
reply  to  those  who  ask  me  whether  they  were  orators,  as  the 
Stoics  reply  when  they  are  asked  whether  Zeno,  Cleanthes, 
and  Chrysippus,  were  wise  men ;  they  say  that  they  were  great 
and  deserving  of  veneration,  but  that  they  did  not  attain  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 

19.  Pythagoras  desired  to  be  called,  not  %mse,  like  those  who 
preceded  him,  but  a  lover  of  wisdom.  I,  however,  in  speaking 
of  Cicero,  have  often  said,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 

"Speech,  and  shall  continue  to  say,  that  he  was  a  perfect  orator, 
as  we  term  our  friends,  in  ordinary  discourse,  good  and  pru- 
dent men,  though  such  epithets  can  be  justly  given  only  to  the 
perfectly  wise.  20.  But  when  I  have  to  speak  precisely,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  exactness  of  truth,  I  shall  express  myself 
as  longing  to  see  such  an  orator  as  he  himself  also  longed  to 

^see  ;J  for  though  I  acknowledge  that  Cicero  stood  at  the  head 
of  eloquence,  and  that  I  can  scarcely  find  a  passage  in  his 

^speeches  to  which  anything  can  be  added,  however  many  I 
might  find  which  I  may  imagine  that  he  would  have  pruned, 
(for  the  learned  have  in  general  been  of  opinion  that  he  had  y 
numerous  excellences  and  some  faults,  and  he  himself  says  that 
he  had  cut  off  most  of  his  juvenile  exuberance, \)  yet,  since  he 
did  not  claim  to  himself,  though  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of 

*  For  dividing  the  lands  of  Campania.  See  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45;  Dion 
Cass,  xxzyiii  1 ;  Cioero  ad  Att.  ix.  2. 

+  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  these  words  in  Cicero,  nor  have  any 
of  the  commentators  pointed  them  out.  The  sentiment  Cicero  often 
expresses;  when,  for  example,  he  complains  of  the  rashness  of  the 
party  of  Pompey ;  as  in  Ad  Fam.  vi.  21,  and  in  many  other  passages. 
i:Spcddim>g, 

t  Orat.  c.  2  ;  De  Orat.  iiL  S2. 

§  See  c  6,  sect,  i ;  Cic.  Brut  c.  91. 
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his  merits,  the  praise  of  perfection,  and  since  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  spoken  better  if  a  longer  life  had  been  granted  him, 
and  a  more  tranquil  season  for  composition,  I  may  not  unrea- 
sonably believe  that  the  summit  of  excellence  was  not  attained  by 
him,  to  which,  notwithstanding,  no  man  made  nearer  approaches. 
21.  If  I  had  thought  otherwise,  I  might  have  maintained  my 
opinion  with  still  greater  determination  and  freedom-  Did 
Marcus  Antonius  declare  that  he  had  seen  no  man  truly 
eloquent*  though  to  be  eloquent  is  much  less  than  to  be  a 
perfect  orator ;  does  Cicero  himself  say  that  he  is  stiU  seeking 
for  an  orator,  and  merely  conceives  and  imagines  one ;  and 
shall  I  fear  to  say  that  in  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  yet 
to  come  something  may  arise  still  more  excellent  than  what 
has  yet  been  seen  ?  22.  I  take  no  advantage  of  the  oj)inion  of 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  great  merit  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
even  in  eloquence ;  though  Demosthenes,  indeed,  does  not 
appear  suflBciently  near  perfection  even  to  Cicero  himself,  who 
says  that  he  sometimes  nods;  nor  does  Cicero  appear  so  to 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  J  who  certainly  find  fault  with  his  language 
even  in  addressing  himself,  or  to  either  of  the  Asinii,  §  who 
attack  the  blemishes  in  his  style  with  virulence  in  various 
places. 

23.  Let  us  grant,  however,  what  nature  herself  by  no  means 
brings  to  pass,  that  a  bad  man  has  been  found  endowed  with 
consummate  eloquence,  I  should  nevertheless  refuse  to  concede 
to  him  the  name  of  orator,  as  I  should  not  allow  the  merit  of 
fortitude  to  all  who  have  been  active  in  the  field,  because 
fortitude  cannot  be  conceived  as  unaccompanied  with  virtue. 
24.  Has  not  he  who  is  employed  to  defend  causes  need  of 
integrity  which  covetousness  cannot   pervert,   or  partiality 

♦  Cic.  Orat.  c.  5;  De  Orat.  iii.  22. 

t  DormUare  interim  dicit.]  See  x.  1,  24.  Is  the  passage  of  Cicero  lost 
in  which  this  expression  occurred  ?  Or  did  Quintilian,  after  using  it 
with  regard  to  Homer,  in  the  place  to  which  I  have  just  referried, 
attribute  it  to  Cicero  through  a  lapse  of  memory  ?    Qesner, 

t  Gesner  refers  to  the  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  18,  where  Calvus  is  said  to 
have  called  Cicero  sohUiu  and  enervis ;  Brutus,  fracttu  and  dwmbu. 
See  ix.  4, 1  ;  xii,  10, 12. 

§  Father  and  son.  The  son  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  compared  his 
father  with  Cicero ;  Pliny,  Ep.  vii.  4,  4,  says  that  he  had  read  it.  It 
was  answered  hy  the  Emperor  Claudius  according  to  Sueton.  c.  41  and 
Aul.  Gtell.  xvii  1.  Gfesner,  That  Asinius  Pollio  criticized  Cioero  with 
great  illiberality  appears  from  Senec  Suasor.    Spalding, 
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corrupt,  or  terror  abash,  and  shall  we  honour  the  traitor,  the 
renegade,  the  prevaricator,  with  the  sacred  name  of  orator  ? 
And  if  that  quality,  which  is  commonly  called  goodness,  is  foimd 
even  in  moderate  pleaders,  why  should  not  that  great  orator, 
who  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  who  tttaj^  hereafter  appear,  be 
>s  consummate  in  goodness  as  in  eloquence  ?  25.  It  is  not  a 
plodder  in  the  forum,  or  a  mercenary  pleader,  or,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,*  a  not  unprofitable  advocate,  (such  as  he  whom 
they  generally  term  a  causidicusy)  that  I  desire  to  form,  but  a  ^^ 
man  who,  being  possessed  of  the  highest  natural  genius,  stores  ^~ 
tesmind  thoroughly  with  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  knowledge- ;  X 
ajQaan"sent  by  the  gods  to  do  honour  to  the  world,  and  such  as 
no  preceding  age  has  known ;  a  man  in  every  way  eminent  and 
excellent,  a  thinker  of  the  best  thoughts  and  a  speaker  of  the 
best  language,  26.  For  such  a  man's  ability  how  small  a 
scope  will  there  be  in  the  defence  of  innocence  or  the  repres- 
sion of  guilt  in  the  forum,  or  in  supporting  truth  against  false- 
hood in  litigations  about  money  ?  He  will  appear  great,  indeed, 
even  in  such  inferior  employments,  but  his  powers  will  shine 
vdth  the  highest  lustre  on  greater  occasions,  when  the  counsels 
of  the  senate  are  to  be  directed,  and  the  people  to  be  guided 
from  error  into  rectitude*  27.  Is  it  not  such  an  orator  that 
Virgil  appears  to  have  imagined,  representing  him  as  a  calmer 
of  the  populace  in  a  sedition,  when  they  were  hurling  firebrand^ 
and  stones  ? 

Tvm  pietate  gra/oem  et  mentis  si  forte  virum  quem 
Cortspexere,  aH&nt,  a/rrectisgue  awribus  adst<mt,f 
Then  if  perchance  a  sage  they  see,  rever'd 
For  piety  and  worth,  they  hush  their  noise. 
And  stand  with  ears  attentive. 

We  see  that  he  first  makes  him  a  good  man,  and  then  adds   -^ 
that  he  is  skilled  in  speaking : 

JUe  regit  dictis  aniTnos,  et  pectora  mvlcet, 

With  words 
He  rules  their  passions  and  their  breasts,  controls. 

28.  Would  not  the  orator  whom  I  am  trying  to  form,  too,  if 

he  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  soldiers  required  to  be 

'  encouraged  to  engage,  draw  the  materials  for  an  exhortation 

*  Vt  asperiorihus  verbis  pa/rcamus.]  He  forbears  from  using  the  word 
rabida.    Tumebus.    Comp.  c.  9,  sect.  12.  t  Mn,  i  148. 
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fipom  the  most  profound  precepts  of  philosophy  ?  for  how  could 
all  the  terrors  of  toil,  pain,  and  even  death,  be  banished  from 
their  breasts,  unless  vivid  feehngs  of  piety,  fortitude,  and 
honour,  be  substituted  in  their  place  ?  29.  He,  doubtless,  will 
best  implant  such  feeUngs  in  the  breasts  of  others  who  has 
first  implanted  them  in  his  own ;  for  simulation,  howeref 
guarded  it  be,  always  betrays  itself,  nor  was  there  ever  such 
power  of  eloquence  in  any  man  that  he  would  not  falter  and 
hesitate  whenever  his  words  were  at  variance  with  his  thoughts. 
30.  But  a  bad  man  must  of  necessity  utter  words  at  variance  with 
his  thoughts ;  while  to  good  men,  on  the  contrary,  a  virtuous 
sincerity  of  language  will  never  be  wanting,  nor  (for  good  men 
will  also  be  wise)  a  power  of  producing  the  most  excellent 
thoughts,  which,  though  they  may  be  destitute  of  showy  charms, 
will  be  sufficiently  adorned  by  their  own  natural  qualities, 
since  whatever  is  said  with  honest  feeling  will  also  be  said  with 
eloquence. 

31.  Let  youth,  therefore,  or  rather  let  all  of  us,  of  every 
c^e,  (for  no  time  is  too  late  for  resolving  on  what  is  right,) 
direct  our  whole  faculties,  and  our  whole  exertions,  to  this 
object  ;*  and  perhaps  to  some  it  may  be  granted  to  attain  it  ; 
for  if  nature  does  not  interdict  a  man  from  being  good,  or 
from  being  eloquent,  why  should  not  some  one  among  man- 
kind be  able  to  attain  eminence  in  both  goodness  and  eloquence  ? 
And  why  should  not  each  hope  that  he  himself  may  be  the 
fortunate  aspirant?  32.  If  our  powers  of  mind  are  insufficient 
to  reach  the  summit,  yet  in  proportion  to  the  advances  that 
we  make  towards  it  wUl  be  our  improvement  in  both  eloquence 
and  virtue.  At  least,  let  the  notion  be  wholly  banished  from 
our  thoughts,  that  perfect  eloquence,  the  noblest  of  human 
attainments,  can  be  imited  with  a  vicious  character  of  mind. 
Talent  in  speaking,  if  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  vicious,  must  be 
regarded  as  being  itself  a  vice,  since  it  makes  those  more 
mischievous  with  whom  it  allies  itself. 

33.  But  I  fancy  that  I  hear  some  (for  there  will  never  be 
wanting  men  who  would  rather  be  eloquent^than^good)  saying 
**  Why  then  is  there  so  much  art  devoted  to  eloquence  ?  Why 
have  you  given  precepts  on  rhetorical  colouring,  and  the 
defence  of  difficult  causes,  and  some  even  on  the  acknow- 

*  The  attainment  of  virtue  and  eloquence. 
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ledgment  of  guilt,  *  unless,  at  times,  the  force  and  ingenuity 
oi  eloquence  overpowers  even  truth  itself?  for  a  good  man 
advocates  only  good  causes,  and  truth  itself  supports  them 
sufl&ciently  without  the  aid  of  learning."  34.  These  objectors 
I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy,  by  answering  them,  first,  concern- 
ing my  own  work,  and,  secondly,  concerning  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  if  occasion  ever  calls  him  to  the  defence  of  the  guilty. 

To  consider  how  we  may  speak  in  defence  of  what  is  false, 
or  even  what  is  unjust,  is  not  vdthout  its  use,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  may  expose  and  refute  fallacious  arguments 
with  the  greater  ease ;  as  that  physician  will  apply  remedies 
with  the  greater  effect  to  whom  that  which  is  hurtful  is  known. 
35.  The  Academicians,  when  they  have  disputed  on  botfi% 
sides  of  a  point  of  morality,  will  not  live  according  to  either 
side  at  hazard;  nor  was  the  well  known  Cameades,t  who  is 
said  to  have  argued  at  Rome,  in  the  hearing  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  with  no  less  force  against  the  observance  of  justice  than 
he  had  argued  the  day  before  in  favour  of  it,  an  unjust  man. 
But  vice,  which  is  opposed  to  virtue,  shows  more  clearly  what 
virtue  is;  justice  becomes  more  manifest  from  the  contem- 
plation of  injustice ;  and  many  things  are  proved  by  their  con- 
traries. The  devices  of  his  adversaries,  accordingly,  should 
be  as  well  known  to  the  orator,  as  the  stratagems  of  an  enemy  in 
the  field  to  a  commander. 

86.  Even  that  which  appears,  when  it  is  first  stated,  of  so 
objectionable  a  character,  that  a  good  man,  in  defending  a 
cause,  may  sometimes  incUne  to  withhold  the  ti'uth  from  the 
jvdge^X  reason  may  find  cause  to  justify.  If  any  one  feels 
surprised  that  I  advance  this  opinion,  (though  this  is  not 
mine  in  particular,  but  that  of  those  whom  antiquity  acknow- 
ledged as  the  greatest  masters  of  wi8dom,§)  let  him  consider 
that  there  are  many  things  which  are  rendered  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  not  by  their  own  nature,  but  by  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  them.  87.  For  if  to  Mil  a  man  is  often  an 
act  of  virtue,  and  to  put  to  death  one^s  children  is  sometimes  a 

♦  IV.  2,  68—76  ;  xi.  1,  76. 

t  This  is  related  more  at  length  by  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst  v.  18,  16. 
Compare  Quint,  ii  15^  23.    SpMmg, 

t  See  iv,  5,  6. 

§  Among  these  we  must  number  Pansetius,  as  appears  from  Cicero 
OfL  ii  14.    Compare  Quint  ii.  17,  26.    Spalding. 
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noble  sacrifice ;  *  and  if  it  is  allowable  to  do  things  of  a  still 
more  repulsive  nature  when  the  good  of  our  country  demands 
them,  we  must  not  consider  merely  what  cause  a  good  man 
defends,  but  from  what  motive,  and  with  what  object  he 
defends  it.  38.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  must  grant  me, 
what  the  most  rigid  of  the  Stoics  do  not  deny,  that  a  good 
man  may  sometimes  think  proper  to  tell  a  lie,t  and  occa- 
Bionally  even  in  matters  of  small  moment,  as,  when  children 
are  sick,  we  make  them  believe  many  things  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote their  health,  and  promise  them  many  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  perform ;  39.  and  much  less,;];  is  it  forbidden  to  tell 
a  Msehood  when  an  assassin  is  to  be  prevented  from  killing  a 
man,  or  an  enemy  to  be  deceived  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country ;  so  that  what  is  at  one  time  reprehensible  in  a  slave 
is  at  another  laudable  even  in  the  wisest  of  men.  If  this  be 
admitted,  I  see  that  mapy  causes  may  occur  for  which  an 
orator  may  justly  undertake  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  as,  in  the 
absence  of  any  honourable  motive,  he  would  not  undertake. 
40.  Nor  do  I  say  this  only  with  reference  to  a  father,  a  brother, 
or  a  friend,  who  may  be  in  danger,  (because]  even  in  such  a 
ca8e§  I  would  allow  only  what  is  strictly  lawful),  though 
there  is  then  sufficient  ground  for  hesitation,  when  the 
image  of  justice  presents  itself  on  one  side,  and  that  of  natural 
affection  on  the  other ;  but  let  us  set  the  point  beyond  all 

*  The  examples  of  Ahala,  Scipio  Nasica,  Brutus,  and  Manlius,  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader.    Spalding, 

t  See  ii.  17,  27.  Examples  of  well-intended  concealment  of  truth 
are  given  also  by  Plato,  Rep.  ii  p.  882  Steph.     Spalding. 

t  Nedvm,]  With  this  word  we  must  understand  ut  sit  vetitum 
mentirif  or  something  to  that  effect.    Spalding. 

§  Nee  hoc  dico,  quia  aeveriores  aequi  placet  leges,  pro  poire,  fratre, 
amico  periditamtibus ;  fame^,lf&c.]  This  is  a  passage  of  which  the 
sense  is  very  doubtfid.  Buttmann,  not  finding  it  settled  by  Spalding, 
and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  about  it,  applied  to  Boeckh,  who 
said  that  the  words  nee  Jioc  dico  pro  patre,  fratrCy  amico  periclita/nttbus, 
must  all  be  taken  together,  and  quia  severiores  sequi  placet  leges 
separately  and  subsequently.  Of  this  explanation  Buttmann  approves. 
I  subjoin  Boeckh's  Latin:  "Neque  hoc  ita  dico,  quasi  pro  patre, 
fratre,  amico  periclitantibus  reyeraque  noxiis  contra  veritatem  et 
justitiam  dicere  liceat ;  severiorem  enim  in  talibus  legem  sequi  mihi 
etiam  placet ;  tametsi  non  mediocris  hsesitatio  sit,  ips^  pietate  contra 
justitiam  nitente ;  ut  facile  fortasse  sit  in  hoc  etiam  genere  causam 
fingere,  qu89  plensque  ad  demonstranda  ilia  satisfaciat.  Sed  ponamus 
exemplum  extra  omnem  dubitationis  ansam  positum." 
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doubt.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  attempted  the  life 
of  a  tyrant,  and. is  brought  to  trisd  for  the  deed;  will  such 
an  orator  as  is  described  by  us,  be  unwilling  that  his  life 
should  be  saved  ?  and,  if  he  undertake  to  defend  him,  will  he 
not  support  his  cause  before  the  judge  by  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
representation as  he  who  advocates  a  bad  cause?  41.  Or 
what  if  a  judge  would  condemn  a  man  for  something  that  was 
done  with  justice,  unless  we  convince  him  that  it  was  not 
done ;  would  not  an  orator,  by  producing  such  conviction,  save 
the  lijfe  of  a  fellow-citizen,  when  he  is  not  only  innocent  but 
deserving  of  praise  ?  Or  what  if  we  know  that  certain  poli- 
tical measures  are  in  contemplation,  which,  though  just  in 
themselves,  are  rendered  detrimental  to  the  commonwealth 
by  the  state  of  the  times,  shall  we  not  adopt  artifices  of  elo- 
quence tb  set  them  aside,  artifices  which,  though  well- 
intended,  are  nevertheless  similar  to  thos6  of  an  immoral^ 
character  ? 

42.  No  man,  again,  will  doubt,  that  if  guilty  persons  can 
by  any  means  be  turned  to  a  right  course  of  life,  and  it  is 
allowed  that  they  sometimes  may,  it  will  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  than 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  If,  then,  it  appear  certain 
to  an  orator,  that  a  person  against  whom  true  accusations  are 
brought,  will,  if  acquitted,  become  a  good  member  of  society, 
will  he  not  exert  himself  that  he  may  be  acquitted  ? 

43.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  man  who  is  an  excellent  general, 
and  without  whose  aid  his  country  wou^d  be  unable  to  over- 
come her  enemies,  is  accused  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
evidently  guilty,  will  not  the  public  good  call  upon  an  orator 
to  plead  his  cause  ?  It  is  certain  that  Fabricius  made  Cor- 
nelius Eufinus,^  who  was  in  other  respects  a  bad  citizen,  and 
his  personal  enemy,  consul,  by  voting  for  him  when  a  war 
threatened  the  state,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
general ;  and  when  some  expressed  their  surprise  at  what  he 
had  done,  he  replied,  that  he  had  rather  be  robbed  by  a  citizen 
than  sold  for  a  slave  by  the  enemy.  Had  Fabricius,  therefore, 
been  an  orator,  would  he  not  have  pleaded  for  Eufinus  even 
though  he  had  been  manifestly  guilty  of  robbing  his  country  ?   - 

44.  Many  similar  cases  might  be  supposed,  but  even  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient ;  for  I  do  not  insinuate  that  the 

♦  Cicero  de  Drat.  ii.  66;  AuL  Gell  iv.  8. 
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orator  whom  I  would  form  should  often  undertake  such 
causes ;  I  only  wish  to  show  that  if  such  a  motive  as  I  have 
mentioned  should  induce  him  to  do  so,  the  definition  of  an 
orator,  that  he  is  a  good  man  skilled  in  speaking,  would  still  be 
true. 

45.  It  is  necessary,  too,  for  the  master  to  teach,  and  for  the 
pupil  to  learn,  how  difficult  cases  are  to  be  treated  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  them ;  for  very  often  even  the  best  causes 
resemble  bad  ones,  and  an  innocent  person  under  accusation 
may  be  urged  by  many  probabilities  against  him;  and  he 
must  then  be  defended  by  the  same  process  of  pleading  as  if 
he  were  guilty.  There  are  also  innumerable  particulars  com- 
mon alike  to  good  and  bad  causes;  as  oral  and  written 
evidence,  and  suspicions  and  prejudices  to  be  overcome.  But 
what  is  probable  is  established^or  refuted  by  the  same  methods 
as  what  is  true.  The  speech  of  the  orator,  therefore,  will  be 
modelled  as  circumstances  shall  require,  uprightness  of  in- 
tention being  always  maintained. 


CHAPTER  II. 


An  orator  must  study  to  maintAin  a  high  moral  character,  §  1,  2. 
Tendencies  to  virtue  implanted  by  nature  may  be  strengthened  by 
cultivation,  3—9.  Division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts,  natural, 
moral,  and  dialectic ;  remarks  on  the  last  kind,  10 — 14.  On  moral 
philosophy,  15 — 20.  On  natural  philosophy,  21 — 23.  Observa- 
tions on  the  different  sects  of  philosophers ;  an  orator  need  not 
attach  himself  to  any  sect  in  particular,  but  may  be  content  with 
learning  what  is  good  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  24 — 31. 

1.  Since  an  orator,  then,  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  man 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  virtuous  inclinations,  and 
virtue,  though  it  receives  certain  impulses  from  nature,  re- 
quires notwithstanding  to  be  brought  to  maturity  by  instruction, 
the  orator  must  above  all  things  study  morality^  and  must 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  just  and  honourable, 
without  which  no  one  can  either  be  a  good  man  or  an  able 
speaker.  2.  Unless,  indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  moral  character  is  formed 
by  nature,  and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  discipline ;  and  who, 
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forsooth,  acknowledge  that  manual  operations,  and  even  the 
meanest  of  them,  cannot  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of 
teachers,  but  say  that  we  possess  virtue,  (than  which  nothing 
has  been  given  to  man  that  raises  him  nearer  to  the  immortal 
gods,)  unsought  and  without  labour,  simply  because  we  are 
bom  what  we  are.  3.  But  will  that  man  be  temperate,  who 
does  not  know  even  what  temperance  is?  Or  will  that 
man  be  possessed  of  fortitude,  who  has  used  no  means  to 
free  his  mind  from  the  terrors  of  pain,  death,  and  superstition  ? 
Or  will  that  man  be  just,  who  has  entered  into  no  examina- 
tion of  what  is  equitable  and  good,  and  who  has  never  ascer- 
tained from  any  dissertation  of  the  least  learning,  the  prin- 
ciples either  of  the  laws  which  are  by  nature  prescribed  to  all 
men,  or  of  those  which  are  instituted  among  particular  people 
and  nations  ?  Of  how  Httle  consequence  do  they  think  all 
this,  to  whom  it  appears  so  easy!  4.  But  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  this  point,  on  which  I  ^nk  that  no  man,  who  has 
tasted  of  learning,  as  they  say,  with  hut  the  slightest  touch  of 
his  lips,  will  entertain  the  least  doubt. 

I  pass  on  to  my  second  proposition,*  that  no  man  will  ever'T 
be  thoroughly  accomplished  in  eloquence,  who  has  not  gained  j 
a  deep  insight  into  tho  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  formed  ' 
his  moral  character  on  the  precepts  of  others  and  on  his  ownj 
reflection.     6.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Lucius  Crassus,  in 
the  third  book  De  Oratore,\  asserts  that  everything  that  can 
come  under  discussion  respecting  equity,  justice,  truth,  good- 
ness, and  whatever  is  of  an  opposite  nature,  are  the  proper 
concems^of  the  orator ;  and  that  the  philosophers,  when  they 
inculcate  those  virtues  with  the  force  of  eloquence,  use  the 
arms  of  the  orator  and  not  theur  own.     Yet  he  admits  that 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  must  now  '.be  sought  from 
philosophy,  because  philosophy,  apparently,  seems  to  him  to 
be  more  fully  in  possession  of  tiiem.     6.  Hence  also  it  is 
that  Cicero  remarks,  in  many  passages  both  of  his  books  and 
of  his  letters,  J  that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  to  be  derived 

*  This  must  be  understood  as  contained  in  the  latter  half  of  sect.  1. 

t  C.  19,  27,  31. 

X  It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  passages ;  and  I  wish  that  I  could 
point  out  a  greater  number  in  the  letters  than  I  can.  But  I  find  one, 
which  I  may  notice  here,  in  the  epistle  to  Cato  (Ad.  Fam.  xiy.  4) 
where  he  says  that  philosophy  was  introduced  both  by  Cato  and  him- 
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from  the  deepest  sources  of  wisdom,  and  that  acoordinglj  the 
same  persons  were  for  a  considerable  time  the  teachers  at. 
once  of  eloquence  an4  of  morality. 

This  exhortation  of  mine,  however,  is  not  de9igjaed  to.iati- 
mate  that  I  should  wish  the  orator  to  be  a  philosopher^  since 
no  other  mode  of  life  has  withdrawn  itself  further  from  the 
duties  of  civil  society*  and  all  that  concerns  the  orator*     7, 
Which  of  the  philosophers,  indeed,  ever  frequented  courts  of 
justice,  or  distinguished  hin^elf  ii^  public  assemblies  ?  Which 
of  them  ever  engaged  even  in  th^  mapagement  of  political 
affidrs,  on  which  most  of  them  haye  given  such  earnest  pre* 
cepts  ?  *    But  I  should  desire  the  oratpr,  whcnn  I  am  trying  : 
to  fonur  to  be  a  kind  of  Roman  wise  man;\  who  nwiy  prove 
himself  a  true  sta^man,  not  by,  di^ussious  in  retirement,  but 
by  personal  experience  and  exertions  in  public  life.     8.  But 
because  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  hav^e  been  deserted  by  thq^e 
who  have  devoted  their  minds  to  eloquei^ce,  aii4  because  they 
no  longer  display  themselves  in  their  prpper  fi^d  of  action* 
and  in  the  open  light  of  the  forum^  but  IpAys  retreated,  at  firs^ . 
into  the  porticoes  and  gymnasia^  .and  sinpe  into  the  assemblies 
of  the  schools^  the  orator  must  seek,  that  whi4^  is  nef^e^mrj 
for  him,  and  which  is  not  taug)tit  by  the  master^;  of  eloqueaee* 
among  those  with  whopi  it  :has  rem^ed,  by  perusiog  witK. 
the  most  diligent  application  the  ai:^thai7i  :that  give  instruQtioiik. 
in  virtue,  that  his  liie  may  be  in  conf<>rmity  with  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  diyine .  and  human  things ;  and  how  nmch  miwre 
important;  and  ^oble  would  these  things  appear^  if  those  were  it 
to  teach  them  who  covild  discourse  on  them  with  th^  highest 
eloquence?    9.  Wpuld  that  there  may  ^ome  day  come  a  tirne^ 
when  some  orator,,  perfeqt  a?  we  ^ish  him  to  be,  may  vindica^t^. 
to  himself  the  study  of  philpspphy,.( which  has.  been  rendefred  - 
odious  as  well, by  the  arrqgant  assumptions,  as  by  the  viees,  of 
those,  who  have  disgraced  its  excellent  nature,)  and,  by  a  re- 

self  to  the  forum.    See  de  Orat.  iiL  15 ;  TobcuL  i  3 ;  Orat.  c  21. 

Spaiding, 

*  Quam   maxima  plerique  prcecipiwU.']    I    translate   these  words 

according  to  the  notion  of  Spalding  and  Qedoyn,  beli.eying  them  to  be 

in  the  right. 

t  Romanum — aa^ientenL]  As  Homcmus  pttdor,  viii,  3,  39, 

t  Quiutilian  alludes  first  to  the  co|idition  of  philosophy  among  tiie 

ancient  Greeks,  and  then  to  its  condition  amopg  the  Bomans  in  hi9 

own  time.    S^poLdmg, 
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couqnetet  as  it  wefe,  ann^x  it  iagain  to  the  domain  of 
eloquence ! 

10.  As  philosophy  is  divided  into  thk^e  f&rtSyphysies,  ^ic$, 
^d  dialectics,*  hj  which  6f  the  thlree  is  it  not 'allied  with  the 
business  of  the  orator  ? 

To  consider  them  hi  tUe  6td6r  cBntfstfy  iio-ihit  in  whi(jh  I 
have  named  thetn,  no  man  cah 'surety  doubt  whether  the  last, 
which  is  wholly  employed  about  ^ords,  concerns  the  orator,  if 
it  be  his  business  to  know  the  e}tja6t  significatibns  of  terms,  <o 
clear  ambiguities,  to  disentangle  perplexities,  to  distinguish 
falsehood  from  truth,  and  to  establish  or  refute  what  he  may 
dfe^e;  11.  thotigh,  indeed,  we  shall  not  have  ta  Use  these  arts 
with  such  exactness  and  preciseness  in  pleadings*  in  the  forum, 
as  is  observed  in  the  dispiltations  of  the  schools  ;  because  thb 
orator  must  not  only  instruct  his  audience,  but  must  movfe 
and  delight  them,  and  to  effect  that  object  ihete  is  need  of 
energy,  animation,  and  grace ;  the  difference  between  the 
orator  and  the  dialectician  being  a^  grealt  las  that  in  thb 
courses  of  rivers  of  an  opposite  cihafacte^;  fdr  the  force  of 
streams  thstt  flow  between  hi^  "banks,  and  with  a  full  flood, 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  shallow  birooks,  with  water  struggling 
agailist  the  obstructions  of  pebbles.  12.  And  as  the  teachers 
of  wrestling  do  not  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  attitudes,^ 
as  they  call  them,  that  they  may  vide  all  that  they  have  learned 
in  an  actual  struggle  with  an  adversary,  (for  more  may  be 
effected  by  Weight,  and  firmness,  and  jBtrdour,)  Irtit  that  thfeij^ 
tnay  have  a  large  number  of  artifices,  of  ^hict  they  may  addpt 
one  or  othet  as  occasion  inay  require ;  13.  so  the  art  of  logic, 
or  of  disputatioii,  if  we  had  irather  giro  it  that  name,  though  it 
is  often  of  the  greatest  use  in  definitions  and  deductions,  in 
marking  differences  and  in  explaining  ambiguities,  in  distin- 
guishing and  dividing,  in  pet^lexing  and  entangling,  y6t,  if  it 
assumes  to  itself  the  whole  condtict  of  a  cause  in  the  forum, 
will  prove  but  a  hindhince  to  what  is  better  than  itself,  and 
will  waste,  by  its  very  subtilty,  "die  strength  that  is  divided  to 
suit  its  niceties.  14.  We  may  accordingly  see  that  sottie 
people,  extremely  acute  in  disputations,  are,  when  they  are 

*  See  Sidon.  Apollin.  cann.  xv.  Cicero  Acad.  Quaest.  i  5.  Almeto- 
veen.  See  also  Quintilian's  Preface,  sect.  16,  and  note.  The  same 
division  of  philosophy  is  given  by  Macrobius,  Somn.  Scip.  sub  Jin,,  and 
by  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  t  Numeroa.]  Comp.  x.  1,  4. 
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drawn  beyond  the  sphere  of  cavilling,  no  more  able  to  support 
any  important  exertion  of  eloquence,  than  certain  little  animals, 
wluch  are  active  enough  to  escape  being  caught  in  a  small 
space,  can  prevent  themselves  from  being  seized  in  an  open 
field. 

15.  As  to  that  part  of  philosophy  which  is  called  morcU, 
the  study  of  it  is  certainly  wholly  suited^tiLtb^prator  T  for  in 
such  a  variety  of  causes,  (asT  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
books,)  in  which  some  points  are  ascertained  by  conjecture,* 
others  are  settled  by  definition,t  others  are  set  aside  by  the 
law,|  others  fall  under  the  state  of  exception,§  others  are 
determined  by  syllogism,]!  others  depend  on  a  comparison  of 
different  laws;^  others  on  explanations  of  ambiguous  terms,** 
scarcely  a  single  cause  can  occur  in  some  part  of  which  con- 
siderations of  equity  and  morality  are  not  concerned.  Who 
does  not  know,  also,  that  there  are  numbers  of  cases  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  an  act,  a 
question  purely  moral?  16.  In  deliberative  oratory,  also, 
what  means  would  there  be  of  exhortation  unconnected  with 
questions  of  honesty  ?  As  to  the  third  kind  of  oratory,  too, 
which  consists  in  the  duties  of  praising  and  censuring,  what 
shall  be  said  of  it?  It  is  assuredly  engaged  about  con- 
siderations of  right  and  wrong.  17.  Will  not  an  orator  have 
to  speak  much  of  justice,  fortitude,  abstinence,  temperance, 
piety?  Yet  the  good  man,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  these 
virtues,  not  by  sound  and  name  only,  not  as  heard  merely  by 
the  ear  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue,  but  who  has  embraced 
them  in  his  heart,  and  thinks  in  conformity  with  them,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  proper  notions  about  them, 
and  will  express  sincerely  what  he  thinks. 

18.  Again,  as  every  general  question  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  a  particular  one,  as  a  part  is  contained  in  the  whole 
while  the  whole  is  not  included  in  a  part,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  general  questions  are  intimately  connected  with  that 
kind  of  studies  of  which  we  are  speaking.  19.  As  there  are 
many  points  also  which  require  to  be  settled  by  appropriate 
and  brief  definitions,  whence  one  state  of  causes  is  called  the 

*  /^atut  eoi^ectwdUs,  iii.  6,  31,  45.  f  /^atu$  d^nUwus.  ib. 

t  StcUuB  legcUu.  iii.  6,  45. 

§  StcUus  trandativus,  or  "state  of  exception.**  iii  6,  23. 

II  See  iii  6,  15.  t  B.  vil  c.  7.  **  B.  vil  c.  9. 
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definitivey^  ought  not  the  orator  to  be  prepared  for  giving  such 
definitions  by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  that 
department  of  study?  Does  not  every  question  of  equity  . 
depend  either  on  an  exact  determination  of  the  sense  of  words,  -^ — 
or  on  the  consideration  of  what  is  right,  or  on  conjecture 
respecting  the  intention  of  the  author  of  something  written  7 
and  of  aU  such  questions  part  will  rest  on  logical  and  part  on 
ethical  science.  20.  All  oratory,  therefore,  naturally  partakes  of 
these  two  departments  of  philosophy ;  I  mean  all  oratory  that 
truly  deserves  the  name ;  for  mere  loquacity,  which  is  igno- 
rant of  all  such  learning,  must  necessarily  go  astray,  as  having 
either  no  guides,  or  guides  that  are  deceitfd. 

But  the  department  of  natural  philosophy,  besides  that 
it  affords  so  much  wider  a  field  for  exercise  in  speaking  than 
other  subjects,  inasmuch  as  we  must  treat  of  divine  in 
a  more  elevated  style  than  of  human  things,  embraces  also 
the  whole  of  moral  science,  without  which,  as  I  have  just 
shown, t  there  can  be  no  real  oratory.  21.  For  if  the  world  is 
governed  by  a  providence,  the  state  ought  surely  to  be  ruled 
by  the  superintendence  of  good  men.  If  our  souls  are  of 
divine  origin,  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  virtue,  and 
not  to  be  slaves  to  a  body  of  terrestrial  nature.  Will  not 
the  orator  frequently  have  to  treat  of  such  subjects  as  these  ? 
Will  he  not  have  to  speak  of  auguries,  oracles,  and  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  religion,  on  which  the  most  important 
deliberations  in  the  senate  often  depend,  at  least  if  he  is  to 
be,  as  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be,  a  well  qualified  statesman?^ — 
What  sort  of  eloquence  can  be  imagined,  indeed,  to  proceed 
from  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  noblest  subjects  of  human 
contemplation  ? 

22.  If  what  I  say  were  not  evidently  supported  by  reason, 
we  might  nevertheless  believe  it  on  th^  authority  of  examples ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Pericles,  of  whose  eloquence,  though 
no  visible  proofs  of  it  have  come  down  to  us,  not  only  histo- 
rians, but  the  old  comic  writers,  a  class  of  men  not  at  all 
inclined  to  flattery,  say  that  the  power  was  scarcely  credible, 
was  a  hearer  of  Anaxagoras,  the  great  natural  plulosopher; 
and  that  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  all  the  orators  of  Greece, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato.     23.  As  to  Cicero,  he  fre- 

^       •  IIL  6,  31.  t  Sect.  15. 
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quently  declares*  that  he  owed  less  to  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  than  to  the  gardens  of  the  Academy.  Nor  indeed 
would  so  wonderful  a  fertility  of  mind  have  displayed  itself  in 
him,  if  he  had  circumscrihed  his  genius  by  the  limits  of  the 
forum,  and  not  allowed  it  to  range  through  all  the  domains  of 
nature. 

But  from  these  reflections  arises  another  question,  what  sort 
of  philosophers  wUl  contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of 
eloquence ;  though  it  is  a  question  which  will  concern  but  a 
small  number  of  sects.  24.  Epicurus,  in  the  first  place, 
excludes  us  from  all  communication  with  him,  aa  he  directs 
his  disciples  to  flee  from  all  learning  with  the  utmost  speed  at 
which  they  can  sail.^  Nor  does  Ajristippjis,  who  makes  the 
chief  happiness  to  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  encou- 
rage us  to  support  the  fatigues  of  study.  As  to  Pyrrho,  what 
concern  can  he  have  with  our  labour,  he  who  is  not  certain 
whether  there  are  judges  to  whom  he  speaks,  or  a  defendant 
for  whom  he  pleads,  or  a  senate  in  which  his  opinion  is  to  be 
given  ?  25.  Some  think  the  Academy  most  serviceable  to  elo- 
quence, as  its  practice  of  disputing  on  both  sides  of  a  question 
is  closely  allied  to  the  exercises  preparatory  to  pleading  in  the 
forum;  and  they  ad^  as  a  proof  of  their  opinion  that  that 
sect  has  produced  men  ex;trepiely  eminent  in  doquence.J 
The  Peripatetics  also  boast  that  mey  have  a  strong  bearing 
upon  oratory ;  §  as  the  practice  of  speaking  on  general  ques- 
tions for  the  sake  of  exercise  had  its  origin  chiefly  among 
them.  The  Stoics,  though  they  must  allow  that  copiousness 
and  splendour  of  eloquence  have  been  wanting  m  most  of 
their  eminent  men,|)  yet  assert  that  no  philosophers  can  either 
Support  proofs  with  greater  force,  or  draw  conclusions  with 
greater  subtility.  26.  But  this  is  a  notion  among  themselves, 
who,  as  if  bound  by  an  oath,  or  influenced  by  soipe  supersti- 

•  The  passage  in  the  Orator ,  c.  3,  has  readily  occurred  to  the  com- 
znentatbra ;  but  as  Quintflikn  uses  the  Word  ''frequently,"  I  could  wish 
to  find  more  passages  in  Cicero  to  that  effect.    SpaidiM, 

t  IL  17, 15. 

X  As  Plato,  whom  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  old  enough  just 
to  hear,  Cameades,  and  Cicero  himself.     Qesiier, 

§  For  who  has  written  better  on  the  art  of  oratory  than  Aristotle, 
or  who  can  be  thought  to  have  written  more  elegantly  than  Theo- 
phrastus  ?    Qesner. 

Ij  See  ii.  15^  35,  and  note. 
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tious  obligation,  think  it  criminal  to  depart  {rom  a  persuasion 
which  they  have  once  embraced. 

Ji7.  But  an  orator  has  no  need  to  bind  himself  to  the  laws 
of  any  particular  sect ;  for  the  office  to  which  he  devotes  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  is  as  it  were  a  candidate,  is  of  a  loftier 
and  better  nature,  since  he  is  to  be  distinguished  as  well 
byexcgtience  of  moral  conduct  as  by  merit  in  eloquence.  He 
lOTlRJCordmgly  select  tte  mosTeloqiuent  orators  for  jmitatwrn 
.ffi-QHipryzlAna  IbFlorming  his  moral  character  will  fix  upon  * 
the  most  honourable  precepts  and  the  most  direct  road  to  : 
virtue.  28.  He  will  indeed  exercise  himself  on  all  subjects,  ; 
but  he  will  attach  himself  most  to  tbose  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  nature ;  for  what  more  fertile  subjects  can  be  found, 
indeed,  for  grave  and  copious  eloquence,  than  dissertations  on 
virtue,  on  government,  on  providence,  on  the  origin  of  the 
human  mind,  and  on  friendship?  These  are  the  topics  by 
which  the  mind  and  the  language  are  alike  elevated ;  what  is 
really  good ;  what  allays  fear,  restrains  cupidity y  frees  14s  from 
the  pr^v/lices  of  the  vulgar^  and  raises  the  mind  towards  thfi 
heaven  from  which  it  sprung.* 

29.  ITor  voll  it  be  proper  to  understand  those  matters  only 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  scienQea.Qf  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  but  still  more  to  know»  and  to  bear  contipually  in 
mind,  tofioiQble  deeds  and  sayiiigs  w<hich  ar^  recorded  of  the 
jgg^t..^n  of  antiquity^  and  which  certainly  a^e  nowhere 
Tound  in  greater  numher  or  excellence  than  in  thp  annals  of 
our  own  commoawefJth.  30.  Will  men  of  apy  other  natipsn 
give  better  lessons  of  fortitude,  justice,  honour,  temperance, 
frugality,  contempt  of  pain  and  de9,th,  than  a  Fabricius,  ft 
Ourius,  a  Eegulus,  a  Decius,  a  Mucins,  and  others  without 
number  ?  for  highly  as  the  Greeks  a,bo,ijuid  in  precepts,  t^e 
Bomans,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  abound  quite  ^ 
much  as  in  examples;  81.  and  that  man  will  feel  himself  in 
a  manner  impelled  f  by  the  biography  of  his  CDuntiy_tft^^ 
si^iilar  coursq  of  cpnduct,  who  does  not  think  it  sufficient  to 

*  This  sentence  ends  in  all  the  editions  with  animum  easlestem. 
Several  of  the  critics  have  thought  that  something  was  wanting. 
Buttmann  conjectures  that  we  should  read  animtimqite  ccdeatem  levet. 

+  Tantumque  non  cognatis  id  I  rehua  admoneri  aciet.]  Capperonier 
said  that  the  only  way  of  making  sense  of  these  words  was  to  take  taTfUurri 
non  in  the  sense  of  fere,  prop^  ;  and  in  this  opinion  Gesner  and  Spald- 
ing acquiesce. 
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regard  merely  the  present  age,  and  the  passing  day,  but  con- 
siders that  any  honourable  remembrance  among  posterity  is 
but  the  juat.aeauel  to  a  life  of  Virtua,  and  the  compTeHonTo'f  a 
career  of  merit.  FroffitHs  source  let  the  orator  whom  I  would 
form  derive  strong  encouragements  to  the  observance  of  justice, 
and  let  him  show  a  sense  of  liberty  drawn  from  hence  in  his 
pleadings  in  the  forum  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  senate. 
Nor  will  he  indeed  ever  be  a  consummate  orator  who  has  not 
both  knowledge  and  boldness  to  speak  witi  sincerity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Proofe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  is  necessaiy  to  an  orator. 

1.  For  such  an  orator,  too,  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  will 
be  necessary^,  and  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  "tfiat'slate, 
whatever  it  be,  over  which  he  shall  endeavour  to  exert  any 
influence ;  for  what  sort  of  an  adviser  vdll  he  be,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  deliberations,  who  shall  be  ignorant  of 
things  by  which  a  state  is  principally  held  together  ?  or  how 
will  he  not  fiEdsely  call  himself  a  defender  of  causes,  who  has 
to  seek  from  another  that  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
pleading  of  his  causes,  almost  like  those  who  recite  the  writings 
of  poets  ?*  2.  He  will  resemble  in  a  manner  a  person  carrying 
messages ;  what  he  desires  the  judge  to  believe,  he  will  have 
to  advance  on  the  faith  of  another;  and  while  he  professes  to 
aid  parties  going  to  law  will  stand  in  need  of  aid  himself. 
Though  this  may  indeed  sometimes  be  done  with  but  little 
inconvenience,  when  he  shall  bring  before  the  judge  what  he 
has  taught  himself  and  arranged  at  home,  and  which  he  has 
learned  by  heart  like  other  component  parts  of  the  cause,  how 
will  he^  fare  with  regard  to  those  questions  which  often  arise 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  case  ?  3.  Will  he  not  look  about 
him  covered  with  shame,  and  ask  questions  of  the  inferior  advo- 

*  Spalding  supposes  that  actors  are  meant.  Perhaps  we  should 
rather  understand  persons  employed  by  poets  who  distrusted  their 
Toice  or  delivery,  to  recite  their  verses  for  them  in  public ;  as  was  the 
practice  among  the  Bomans  of  Quintilian's  day. 
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cates  *  on  the  benches  ?  and  even  if  he  receives  an  answer,  mil 
he  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  what  he  hears,  when  he  has  to 
deliver  it  on  the  instant  ?  Or  will  he  be  able  to  assert  anything 
with  confidence,  or  to  speak  with  any  appearance  of  sincerity 
for  his  clients  ?  Perhaps  he  may  in  a  set  speech ;  but  what 
will  he  do  in  altercations,  f  where  he  must  reply  to  the  opposite 
party  at  once,  and  no  time  will  be  allowed  him  for  gaining 
information  ?  Or  what  if  perchance  a  person  skilled  in  the  law 
be  not  at  hand  to  prompt  him  ?  What  if  a  person  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  subject  suggests  to  him  something 
incorrect  ?  For  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  igno- 
rance to  fjELUcy  that  whoever  offers  instruction  is  a  man  of 
knowledge. 

4.  I  am  not  indeed  forgetful  of  our  practice,  or  unmindful  of 
those  who  sit  as  it  were  by  the  store-chests  J  to  furnish  wea- 
pons for  forensic  combatants ;  nor  am  I  unaware  that  the  Greeks 
also  had  the  same  custom,  from  whom  the  name  of  pragmatici,^ 
bestowed  upon  these  gentlemen,  was  derived.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  genuine  orator  who  is  to  bring  to  the  support  of  his 
cause  not  only  his  voice,  but  everything  that  can  possibly  be 
of  service  to  it.  5.  I  wopld  not  tiiink  him  therefore  useless,  if 
he  stand  perchance  for  his  hour,  ||  or  unskilful  in  establishing 
evic^ce.ir    For  who  YnH  prepare  better  than  himself  that 

*  Minores  cuhocatot.']  Quiotiliaii  here  uses  advocatua  for  him  qui  jus 
8ttggerUy  the  attorney  who  suggested  or  explained  points  of  law ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  he  tdludes  to  t£^  custom  of  having  several  advocates, 
BO  that  he  who^  spoke  might  be  called  the  major  advoccUus,  and  the 
others,  who  assisted  him  with  their  advice,  minoret,    Tumebus. 

•h  See  b.  vi  c.  4. 

t  Qui  ad  arcuUu  sedevU,]  I  suppose,  says  Buttmann,  that  Quintilian 
alludes  to  chests  for  holding  weapons  used  in  the  pcUceatrce  or  other 
places  of  exercise. 

§  III.  6,  59. 

\\  Si  dd  horam  forti  constiterit.]  In  opposition  to  Burmann,  who 
understands  these  words  as  referring  to  the  orator  pleading  according 
to  the  time  limited  by  the  clepsydra,  Gk)sner  very  properly  Temarks 
that  the  allusion  here  is  not  to  the  pleading  of  the  cause  before  the 
judges,  but  to  the  preparation  for  pUading  which  an  advocate  might 
wish  to  make.  ....  But  for  such  preparation  an  hour  was  allowed ; 
and  even  if  an  orator  foimd  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  preliminaries,  Quintilian  still  thinks  that  he  might  be  an  able 
man.     BtUtmamn 

IT  In  testationibus  fadendisJ]  See  v.  7,  33.  To  arrange  and  get  ready 
witnesses  and  other  evidence  was,  as  Buttmann  and  Gesner  think,  part 
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which  he  shall  wifih  to  appear  in  ih^  cause  when  die  shall  plead 
it?  Unless,  indeed,  we  consider  that  an  ahle  general  is  one 
who  is  active  and  hraye^^in  the  field,  and  bulled  in  ev«vy- 
thing  which  an  engagement  requires,  hut  who  knows  nettheor 
how  to  levy  troops,  nor  to  muster  or  equip  lorcass,  nor  to 
.secure  proviacms,  jior  to  ^dleet  a  position  for  a  camp;  Jthomgh 
it  is*  surely  of  more  impottaaoe  to  make  prepamtions  'for 
success  in  a  fight,  than  to  have  the  command  in  it.  6.  Bat 
an  orator  would  vei^  greatly  resemhle  much,  a  general,  if  ^e 
should  leave  much  that  would  promote  his  success  to  the 
management  of  pthars,  especially  as  this  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  which  is  of  the  utmost  ia^>ortance  to  him,  is  not  j«d 
difficult  to  he  acquired  as  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  those  ^dio 
contemplate  it  from  a  distance.  ForevOTy  point  of  law,  which  * 
is  certain,  rests  upon  something  written^  or  upon  custom ;  whiit- 
ever  is  dovhtful  must  be  decided  on  grounds  of  equity.  7.  What 
is  written,  or  dependent  on  the  custom  of  a^ountiy,  is  attended 
with  no  difficulty ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  not  of  ^ 
vention,t  sad  poiiits  which  aare  explained  by  the  comments  xS 
lawyers,  lie  either  in  interpretations  of  words,  or  in  dk^tmotixms 
between  right  and  wrong.  To  undeistand  the  sense  cif  every 
word  in  a  law,  is  either  common  to  all  men  cf  eduoation,  or 
peculiar  to  the  orator ;  equity  is  understDod  by  every  hoaest 
man.  8.  We,  moreover,  are  supposing  our  orator  to  be  a  man 
eminently  good  and  sensible ;  a  nkan  who,  when  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  what  is  excellent  in  its  nature,  will  not 
be  greatly  troubled  if  a  lawyer  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  since 
lawyers  tiiemselves  are  allowed  to  hold  various  opinions  on  the 
same  points. 

9.  But  if  he  shall  desire  to  know  what  lawyers  in  general  have 
thought  of  any  matter,  he  has  only  to  apply  himself  to  reading, 
than  which  nothing  in  his  course  of  study  is  less  laborious ;  and 
if  many,  from  diospair  ci  acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  speaking  in  public,  have  betaken  themselves  in  consequence 
to  the  study  of  law,t  iiow  easy  is  it  for  the  orator  to  attain 
that  which  ^ose  acquire,  who,  according  to  their  own  confession, 

of  the  preparation  allowed  during  the  koitr.  TiuB  hour*B  prcpsmtioia 
was  of  course  additional  to  wbateyer  premeditatioa  the  advocate  had 
previously  bestowed  on  the  cause. 

*  The  text  has  prUu  est  enim  ;  but  the  s^ase  seems  to  require  priu9 
ut  tamm,  f  X.  1, 106.  $  See  viii.  3,  79. 
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cannot  become  orators !  But  Marcus  Cato  was  both  highly 
distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
law  ;  and  the  merit  oieloqae^ce  was  also  allowed  to  ScsBvola 
and  Servius  Sulpicius.  10.  Cicero,  too,  was  not  only  never  at 
a  loss,  in  pleading,  for  a  knowledge  of  law,  but  had  even  begun 
to  write  on  it,*  whence  it  appears  that  an  orator  may  not  only 
hare  time  for  learning  law,  but  |dso  for  teachirg^k, 

1 1.  But  let  no  man  suppose  that  the  precepts  "which  I  have 
oflfered  respecting  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  study  of  law,  need  not  be  regarded,  because 
w0  have  known  many  who,  from  dislike  of  the  labour  which 
they  must  undergo  who  aspire  to  eloquence,  have  resigned 
themselves  to  employments  better  suited  to  their  indolence. 
Seme  of  these  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  white  and 
red  ;t  or  have  prefen^  to  become  formuiarU,  or,  as  Cicero 
terms  them,  leguLei%\  on  pretence  of  choosing  What  was  more 
uselul,  when  they  in  reahty  sought  only  what  was  easier.  12. 
Others  there  have  been,  of  equal  indolence  but  greater  arro- 
gance, who,  having  suddenly  §  settled  their  countenance  with 
affected  gravity,  and  let  their  beards  grow,  have  sat  for  a  time, 
as  if  they  looked  with  contempt  on  the  study  of  oratory,  in  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  in  order  that,  by  assumed  solemnity 
in  public,  while  they  are  abandoned  to  licentiousness  at 
homie,!!  they  may  assume  authority  to  themselves  by  setting 
Others  at  nought. 

*  It  appears  from  Aulus  G^llius,  i  22,  that  Cicero  wrote  one  book 
which  was  entitled  Dt  jwre  civili  in  artem  redige/ndo.    Spalding. 

i*  Ad  album  et  rubriGCU.]  By  the  white  is  meant  the  jus  prcetorivm,  or 
praetors*  edicts,  which  were  set  forth  in  cdbo,  "  on  white."  By  the  red 
is  Bigmfied  the  civil  law,  the  titles  and  heads  of  which  were  written  in 
red-i  Jut.  Sat*  xiv.  193.  •  See  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  p.  205,  8vo.  ed. 

X  -Cicero  de  Orat.  I  55.  "  Thus  the  lawyer  (Jwmco'MuUns)  is,  of 
hunself,  nothing  with  you  but  a  sort  of  waiy  and  aoitte  legalist 
{]teguleiu8)y  an  instructor  in  actions,  a  repeater  of  forms  ((xtaUor  forrMdor 
rum,  equivalent  to  formulcmvs),  a  catcher  at  syllables.** 

§  A^r  having :  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  eloquence. 
Spalding 

I)   Q2«»  CMm  Mmit^n^  e<  JSacoAano2»a^imnf.'   Juv.  Sat.  ii 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  mind  of  an  orator  must  be  stored  with  examples  and  precedents. 

1.  But  an  orator  ought  to  be  iiimished^  jaboye. ajl^tiiungs, 
with  an  ample  store  of  example,  as  well  ancient  a&jnodera ; 
since  he  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  matters  which  are 
recorded  in  history,  or  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  as  it 
were  by  tradition,  or  are  of  daily  occurrence,  but  should  not 
even  be  neglectful  of  the  fictions  of  the  more  eminent  poets ; 
for  those  of  the  former  kind  have  the  authority  of  testimonies, 
or  even  of  precedents ;  and  the  latter  sort  are  either  supported  by 
the  sanction  of  antiquity,  or  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
by  great  men  to  serve  as  precepts'.  2.  Let  the  orator,  there- 
fore, know  aa  many  as  possible  of  every  Tdnd  ;  for  hence  it  is 
that  greater  authority  is  attributed  to  old  men,as  they  are  thought 
to  have  known  and  seen  more  than  others  ;  a  fact  which  Homer 
frequently  attests.  But  we  must  not  wait  till  the  last  stage 
of  life  to  acquire  authority ;  for  study  affords  us  such  advantage, 
that,  as  for  as  knowledge  of  events  is  concerned,  we  seem  even 
to  have  lived  in  past  ages. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Necessity  of  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  to  an  orator,  §  1—4. 
Natural  advantages  to  be  cultivated,  5,  6. 

1.  Such  are  the  acquirements  of  which  I  had  promised  to 
give  an  account.*  They  are  instruments,  not  of  the  art,  as 
some  have  thought,  but  of  the  orator ;  they  are  the  axms 
which  he  ought  to  have  at  hand,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared,  united  with  a 
ready  store  of  words,  and  figurative  language,  as  well  as  with 
power  of  imagination,  skill  in  the  disposition  of  materials, 
strength  of  memory,  and  grace  of  delivery. 

2.  But  the  most  important  of  all  qualities  is  steady  pre- 
sence of  mind,  which  fear  cannot  shake  or  clamour  intimidate, 
nor   the  authority  of  an  audience  restrain  Bsyond  the  just 

•  See  Preface,  sect.  22 ;  and  Introd.  to  this  book,  sect.  4, 
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• 

portion  of  respect  that  is  due  to  them  ;  for  though  faults  of  an 
opposite  nature,  those  of  presumption,  temerity,  audacity, 
and  arrogance,  are  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  yet  without 
proper  firmness,  confidence,  and  courage,  neither  art,  nor 
study,  nor  knowledge  would  he  of  the  least  avail,  any  more 
than  weapons  put  into  the  hands  of  weakness  and  timidity. 
It  is  not  without  unwillingness,  indeed,  that  I  observe  (for 
what  I  say  may  be  misunderstood)  that  modesty  itself,  which, 
though  a  fault,  is  an  amiable  one,  and  frequentiy  the 
parent  of  virtues,  is  to  be  numbered  among  qualities 
detrimental  to  the  orator,  and  has  had  such  an  effect  on 
many,  that  the  merits  of  their  genius  and  learning  have 
nerer  been  brought  into  light,  but  have  wasted  away 
under  the  rust  contracted  in  obscurity.  3.  Should  any  young 
student,  however,  not  yet  sujG&cientiy  experienced  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  meaning  of  words,  read  tiiis  remark,  let  him 
understand  that  it  is  not  a  reasonable  decree  of  diffidence  which 
I  blame,  but  an  excess  of  modesty,  which  is  a  species  of  fear 
that  draws  off  the  thoughts  from  what  we  ought  to  do,  whence 
proceeds  confusion,  repentance  that  we  ever  began,  and  sudden 
silence;  and  who  can  hesitate  to  number  among  faults  an 
affection  by  the  influence  of  which  we  become  ashsuned  to  do 
what  is  right  ?  4.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  be  unwilling 
that  he  who  is  going  to  speak  should  rise  with  some  concern, 
change  colour,  and  show  a  sense  of  the  hazard  which  he  is  en- 
countering; feelings  which,  if  tiiey  do  not  arise  within  us, 
should  be  assumed.  But  this  should  be  the  effect  of  concious- 
ness  of  the  weight  of  our  task,  not  of  fear ;  and  though  we 
should  be  moved,  we  should  not  sink  down  in  helplessness. 
The  great  remedy  for  bashfulness,  however,  is  confidence  in  our 
cause ;  and  any  •countenance,  however  likely  to  be  daunted, 
"wiir  be  kept  steady  by  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right. 

6.  But  there  are,  as  I  observed  before,*  advantages  from 
nature,  which  may  doubtless  be  improved  by  art ;  such  as  good 
atgans  of  speech  and  tone  of  voice,  strength  of  body,  and  grace 
of  motion ;  advantages  which  are  often  of  such  effect  that  they 
gain  the  possessor  of  them  reputation  even  for  genius.  Our 
age  has  seen  more  fertile  orators  than  Trachalus  ;t  but,  when 
he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  be  far  above  all  his  contemporaries  ; 
such  was  the  loftiness  of  his  stature,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the 
*  Preface,  sect.  27.  t  X- 1»  H^- 
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authority  of  his  look,  and  the  grace  of  his  action ;  while  his 
Toice  was,  not  indeed,  as  Cicero  *  desires,  similar  to  that  of 
actors  in  tragedy,  but  superior  to  that  of  any  tragic  actor  that 
I  ever  heard.  6. 1  well  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  speaking  in  the  Basilica  JuUaf  before  the  first 
tribunal,  and  the  four  companies  of  judges,  as  is  usual,  were 
assembled,}  while  the  whole  place  resounded  with  noise,  he 
wa^  not  only  heard  and  understood^  but  was  applauded  from 
all  the  four  tribunals,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  those  who  were 
speaking  at  the  same  time.  But  the  possession  of  such  a 
voice  is  the  very  height  of  an  orator's  wishes,  an^  a  rare 
happiness  ;  and  whoever  is  without  it,  let  it  suffice  for  him  to 
be  heard  by  those  to  whom  he  immediately  addresses  himself. 
Such  ought  an  orator  to  be ;  and  such  are  the  qualifications 
which  he  ought  to  attain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  whitt  ftge  «n  orator  shotild  begin  to  plead  in  public. 

1.  As  to  the  age  for  beginning  to  plead  in  p^iblic,  it  must 
doubtless  be  fixed  according  to  the  student's .  capafeityr  I 
should  name  no  particular  year;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Demosthenes  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guardians  when  he 
was  quite  a  boy;§  Calvus,  Caesar,  and  Pollio||  undertook 
causes  of  the  highest  importance  long  before  they  were  of  age 
for  the  qusBStorship ;  IF  it  is  said  that  some  have  pleaded  in  the 

•  De  Orat.  i.  28. 

+  A  large  court  or  hall  erected  by  Juliiis  Ceeaar  in  the  fonim. 

X  The  centvmviri  litibtu  judicandis  were  anciently  dlTided  Into  two 
haatCBf  or  companies,  but  subsequently  into  four  tiibunals.  These  four, 
•  on  the  occasion  to  which  Quintilian  alludes,  were  assembled  in  one  halL 
Trachalus  was  speaking  at  the  one  called  the  firstf  but  his  voice  was  so 
fuU  and  sonorous  that  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the 
other  three,  who  neglected  their  own  business  to  applaud  him. 

§  See  Adv.  Mid.  c.  23.    He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 

II  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  Lucius  Crassus  pleaded  against 
Caius  Carbo,  in  his  one  and  twentieth  C(B8ar  against  Dolabfella,  in  his 
twenty-second  Asmius  PoUio  against  Caius  Cato,  and  Calinju  was  not 
much  older  when  he  attacked  Yatinius.    Dialog,  de  Oratorib.  c.  d4. 

^  Which  could  not  be  held  before  the  age  of  twenty-five^  or,  as  some 
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toga  prcBtexta;  and  CsBsar  Augustus  pronounced  a  funeral 
eulogium  on  his  grandmother  at  the  age  of  twelve.* 

2.  ^But^it  seems  to  me  that  a  medium  jahonld.  be  observed, 
so  that  a  countenance  too  ydung^lbflhe  public  eye  may  not  be 
made  prematurely  bold,t  and  that  whatever  is  still  crude  in  a 
young  man  may  not  suffer  by  exposure  ;  for  hence  arises  dis- 
dain of  study;  the  foundations  of  effrontery  are  laid;  and, 
what  is  in  all  cases  most  pernicious,  presumption  goes  before 
ability.  3.  Yet  apprenticeship,' on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
be  put  off  till  an  advanced  age  ;  for  fear  then  grows  upon  us 
from  day  to  day ;  what  we  hkve  still  to  attempt  appears  con- 
tinually more  alarming ;  and  while  we  are  deliberating  when 
we  shall  begin,  we  find  that  the  time  for  beginning  is  past 

The  fruit  of  study  ought  accordingly  to  be  produced  in  its 
greenness  and  first  sweets,  while  there  is  hope  of  indulgence, 
while  favour  is  ready  to  be  shown,  and  while  it  is  not  unbe- 
coming to  make  a  first  trial ;  whatever  is  deficient  in  the 
attempts  of  youth,  age  will  supply  ;  and  whatever  is  expressed 
in  too  turgescent  a  style,  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  a 
vigorous  genius  ;|  such  is  all  that  passage  of  Cicero  in  his 
speech  for  Sextus  Eoscius,§  Qvid  enim  tarn  commune,  qudm 
spirUm  vivis,  terra  mortids,  mare  flucttumtUms,  litus  ^ectis, 
"  For  what  is  more  common  than  the  air  to  the  living,  the 
earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  navigators,  the  shore  to  those  cast 
up  out  of  the  deep,"  &c,;  a  passage  in  reference  to  which, 
after  he  had  delivered  it  at  six-and- twenty,  with  the  greatest 
applause  from  his  audience,  he  observed,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  that  his  style  had  fermented  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  grown  clear  with  age.||  4.  To  say  the  truth,  whatever 
improvement  private  study  may  produce,  there  is  still  a  peculiar 
advantage  attendant  on  our  appearance  in  the  forum,  where  the 
light  is  different,,  and  where  there  is  appearance  of  real  respon- 

say,  twenty-seven.  See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  4.  Lips.  Exc.  ad  Tacit.* 
Ann.  ill.  29 ;  Ernest,  ad  Suet  Calig.  e.  1. 

*  See  Sueton.  Octay.  c.  8.    Her  name  was  Julia. 

+  Neque  prcepropere  dastringcUur  immcUura  frons,]  The  literal  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  "  may  not  be  prematurely  robbed  of  its  modesty."  It 
appears  to  be  a  metaphorictd  expression,  says  Tumebus,  from  the 
stripping  of  leaves  oflf  trees  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  a  practice  of  which 
Columella  speaks. 

t  Pro  indole.]  Tanquam  signa  indolis  magna  qusedam  promittentis. 
SfcMvag.  §  C.  26.  II  Orat.  c.  80. 
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mhilitj  quite  different  from  the  ficdtious  cases  of  the  schools ; 
and  practice  i?ithoiit  learning,  if  we  estimate  the  two  separately, 
wilTbe  of  more  avail  than  learning  without  pnu^tice.  Srilence 
some  who  have  grown  old  in  the  schools,  are  astonished  at  ihe 
novelty  of  things  when  they  come  before  the  tribunals,  and 
look  in  vain  for  something  similar  to  their  scholastic  exercises. 
Bat  in  the  forum  the  judge  is  silent ;  the  adversary  noisy  ; 
nothing  uttered  rai^ly  is  unnoticed ;  whatever  we  assert,  we 
amst  prove;  time  will  perhaps  be  wanting  for  delivering  a 
speech  which  has  been  prepared  and  composed  with  the  labour 
of  whole  days  and  nights ;  and  in  some  cases,  laying  aside  the 
ostentation  of  trumpeting  forth  fine  words,  we  must  speak  in 
the  tone  of  conversation,  to  which  our  eloquent  declaimers  are 
utter  strangeiB ;  and  we  may  accordingly  find  some  of  them 
who  are  in  their  own  opinion  too  eloquent  for  pleading  eaus^. 
6.  But  I  should  wish  my  young  student,  whom  I  have 
brought  into  the  forum  dependent  on  strength  still  immature, 
to  commence  with  as  easy  and  fiivourable  a  cause  as  possible, 
as  the  young  of  wild  animals  are  fed  with  the  most  delicate 
ibod  that  they  can  catch ;  but  I  would  not  have  him  continue  to 
plead  causes  uninterruptedly  after  his  commencement,  and 
render  his  genius,  which  still  requires  nourishment,  hard  and 
insensible ;  but  I  should  like  him,  when  he  knows  what  a  real 
combat  is,  and  fbr  what  he  has  to  prepare  himself,  to  recruit 
and  renew  his  strength  *  7.  Thus  he  will  have  got  ov«r 
the  fear  of  a  first  attempt,  while  it  is  easier  for  him  to  make 
it ;  and  yet  he  will  not  make  the  facility  which  he  experiences 
in  his  first  essays  a  reason  for  despising  labour.  It  was  this 
plan  that  Cicero  adopted  ;t  and  when  he  had  already  gained 
an  honouiBble  name  among  the  pleadeiii  of  his  day,  he  made  a 
voyage  into  Asia,  and  attended  doubtless  on  other  masters  of 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  but  committed  himself  e^ecially  to 
Apollonius  Molo  at  Rhodes,  of  whom  he  had  been  an  auditor 
at  Rome,  to  be  fashioned  and  cast,  as  it  were,  anew.  It  is  then, 
indeed,  that  labour  properly  becomes  valuable,  when  theory  and 
experience  are  duly  united. 

*  By  retomifig,  at  intervals,  to  bis  private  studies.     THm^tu. 
f  See  Brut.  c.  91,  where  Cicero  gives  a  full  aocount  of  his  proceed- 
ings iu  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

What  iort  ctf  oauses  an  orator  should  chiefly  undertake,  %  1—7. 
What  femuneration  he  jnay  reasonably  reoeiye  for  his  services, 
S-12. 

1.  ArmB  the  young  (Mrator  has  gained  sufficient  strength 
for  any  kind  of  contest,  his  first  care  must  be  employed  about 
the  choice  of  the  causes  that  he  is  to  undertake.  Iji  making 
such  a  choice,  a  good  man  will  certainly  prefer  defending 
accused  persons  rather  than  prosecuting  them ;  yet  he  will 
not  have  such  a  horror  of  the  name  of  accuser,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  moved  by  any  consideration,  public  a 
private,  to  call  any  man  to  account  for  his  life  and  conduct; 
for  even  the  laws  themselves  would  be  of  no  force  if  they  were 
not  supported  by  the  judicious  voice  of  tiie  orator ;  and  if  it 
were  not  allowable  to  exact  punishment  for  crimes,  crimes 
themselves  would  be  almost  permitted ;  and  that  licence  should 
be  granted  to  the  bad  is  decidedly  contrsury  to  the  interest  of 
the  good.  2.  The  orator,  therefore,  will  not  allow  the  just 
complaints  of  allies,  or  the  murder  of  a  friend  or  relative,  or 
conspiracies  intended  to  burst  forth  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  to  pass  unpunished ;  not  because  he  is  eager  for 
vengeance  on  the  guilty,  but  because  he  is  desirous  of  reforming 
the  vicious  and  of  correcting  public  morals ;  since  those  wlw 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  better  way  of  life  by  reason,  can  be 
kept  in  order  only  by  terrwr.  3.  Though  to  live  the  life  of  an 
accuser,  therefore,  and  to  be  led  to  bring  the  guilty  to  judg 
ment  by  hope  of  reward,  is  similar  to  subsisting  by  robbery, 
yet  to  expel  intestine  corruption,  is  conduct  resemhlmg  that  of 
the  noblest  defenders  of  their  countiy. 

Accordingly  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  republic  have  not 
shrunk  from  this  part  of  an  orator's  duty;  and  yoimg  men  of  the 
highest  rank  have  been  regarded  as  making  the  accusation  of  bad 
citizens  a  proof  of  their  attachment  to  their  country,  because  it 
was  thought  that  they  would  have  not  expressed  hatred  of  the 
wicked,  or  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  others,  but  from  con- 
fidence in  their  own  integrity  of  mind.  4.  This  was  the 
conduct,  in  consequence,  adopted  by  Hortensius,  the  Luculli,* 
Sulpicius,  Cicero,  OflBsar,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  by  the 

*  Lucius  Lucullus  and  Marcus  his  brother  (or  cousin,  see  Verheyk 
ad  Eutrop.  vi  7),  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  conjunction,  a^  in 
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elder  and  younger  Cato,  one  of  whom  has  been  called  the  Wise, 
and  unless  the  other  be  thought  wise,  I  do  not  know  to  whona. 
life  has  left  the  right  of  taking  the  name.  Yet  an  orator  will 
not  defend  all  persons  indiscriminately,  or  open  the  salutary 
haven  of  his  eloquence  to  pirates ;  and  he  will  be  influenced  to 
advocate  any  cause  chiefly  by  the  good  opinion  which  he  forms 
.  of  the  nature  of  it. 

5.  But  as  one  man  cannot  undertake  the  defence  of  all  those 
who  go  to  law  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the  number  of 
whom  is  certainly  considerable,  he  will  pay  some  attention  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  recommend  clients  to  his  care,  as 
welt'feto  that  of  those  who  aje  desirous  to  engage  in  suits,* 
that  he  may  be  led  by  a  feeling  for  the  most  upright,  whom  a 
good  man  will  always  regard  as  his  best  friends,  6.  But  he 
must  keep  himself  free  from  two  sorts  of  vain  ostentation;  the 
one,  that  of  obtruding  his  services  on  the  powerful  against  the 
humble ;  the  other,  which  is  even  more  boastful,  that  of  sup- 
porting the  humble  against  persons  of  dignity ;  for  it,  is  not 
rank  that  makes  causes  ju»t  or  unjust.  Nor,  in  regard  to  any 
cause  which  he  has  undertaken  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
good,  but  of  which,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  he  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquitousness,  will  he  let  any  feeling  of  shame 
prevent  him  from  declining  it,  after  telling  his  client  his  real 
opinion  of  it. 

7.  It  is  indeed  a  great  service  to  a  client,  if  I  am  a  feir 
judge,  not  to  beguile  him  with  vain  hopes.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  client  deserving  of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  if 
he  does  not  listen  to  his  advice.  Assuredly  it  does  not  become 
him,  whom  I  would  have  to  approve  himself  a  true  orator, 
knowingly  to  defend  injustice.  If  he  support  what  is  not  true 
in  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned  above,t  what  he  does  will 
still  be  justifiable. 

reference  to  their  magnificent  sedileship,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16.  They  acted 
in  union  in  early  life  in  many  proceedings,  among  which  was  the 
accusation  of  Publiua  Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  the  accuser  of 
the  father  of  one  or  both  of  them ;  see  Cicero,  Acad.  Qusest.  iv.  init.; 
Plutarch  in  LuculL  init.    Spalding. 

*  Qui  judicio  decement.'}  That  is  litigatUea,  as  Capperonier  rightly 
interprets  the  words ;  comp.  x.  1,  29.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
this  worth  notice,  had  I  not  observed  that  Qedoyn  understands  the 
judges.     Spalding. 

t  C.  1,  sect.  36,  seqq. 
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8.  Whether  an  orator  ought  always  to  plead  gratuitously, 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  discussion,  and  which  it  would  be 
mere  inconsiderateness  to  decide  at  once,  and  without  reflec- 
tion ;  for  who  is  ignorant  that  it  is  by  far  the  more  honourable, 
and  more  worthy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  the  feelings  which 
we  expect  to  find  in  an  orator,  not  to  set  a  price  on  his  efforts, 
and  ikus  lower  the  estimation  of  so  great  a  blessing  as 
eloquence,  as  many  things  seem  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  may  be  purchased? 
9.  This,  as  the  saying  is,  is  clear  enough  even  to  the  blind  ; 
nor  will  any  pleader  who  has  but  a  competency  for  himself, 
(and  a  little  will  suflBce  for  a  competency,)  make  a  gain  of  his 
art  without  incurring  the  charge  of  meanness.  But  if  his  cir- 
cumstances demand  something  more  for  his  necessary  require- 
ments than  he  actually  possesses,  he  may,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  all  wise  men,  allow  a  recompence  to  be  made  him ; 
since  contributions  were  raised  for  the  support  even  of  . 
Socrates  ;*  and  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus  took  fees  from 
their  scholars.  10.  Nor  do  I  see  any  more  honourable  way 
of  gaining  support  than  by  the  practice  of  a  noble  profession, 
and  by  receiving  remuneration  from  those  wrhom  we  have 
served,  and  who,  if  they  made  no  return,  would  be  unworthy 
of  defence.  Such  a  return,  indeed,  is  not  only  just,  but  neces- 
sary, as  the  very  labour  and  time  devoted  to  other  people's 
business  precludes  all  possibihty  of  making  profit  by  any  other 
means.  11.  But  in  this  respect  also  moderation  is  to  be  ob- 
served ;  and  it  makes  a  great  difference  from  whom  an  orator 
receives  fees,  and  how  many,  and  for  how  long  a  time.t  The 
rapacious  practice  of  making  bargains,  and  the  detestable 
traffic  of  those  who  ask  a  price  proportioned  to  the  risk  of  their 
clients,  will  never  be  adopted  even  by  such  as  are  but  mode- 
rately dishonest,  especially  when  he  who  defends  good  men 
and  good  causes  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  one  whom  he 

*  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  assertion  is  at  variance  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates;  for  the  pay,  on  which  the  sophists  lived  luxuriously, 
differed  greatly  from  a  small  contribution,  given  only  when  necessary, 
for  the  very  simplest  maintenance.  Such  a  contribution  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  very  obscure  words  of  Aristoxenus  given  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  ii.  20.     Spalding, 

+  He  is  not  to  continue  to  demand  fees,  after  he  has  been  enriched, 
by  the  patronage  which  he  has  received.    Spalding, 
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defends  wiQ  be  ungrateful ;  or,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I 
had  rather  that  the  client  should  be  in  fault  than  the  pleader. 
12.  The  orator,  therefore,  will  entertain  no  desire  of  gfiining 
more  than  shall  be  just  sufficient,  and,  even  if  he  be  poor,  wiH 
not  receive  anything  as  pay,  but  will  consider  it  merely  as  a 
friendly  acknowledgment  of  service,  being  conscious  that  he  has 
conferred  much  more  than  he  receives.  Benefits  of  such  a 
nature,  because  they  are  not  to  be  sold,  are  not  therefore-  to 
be  thrown  away ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  obliged  party  to  show 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  oMktor  Jhxtat  eftady  a  cause  well  l>efore  lie  yentures  to  ^lead  it ;  ke 
must  examine  all  dooumenta  ocnmected  with  if,  and  tlun'oughly 
weigh  the  statements  of  hia  client. 

1.  TflE  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mode  of  gtudyht^ 
a  came,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  pleading ;  for  no 
speaker  can  be  imagined  of  such  extremely  slender  powers,  as, 
when  he  has  carefully  ascertained  every  particular  in  a  cause, 
to  be  unable  to  state  it  at  least  to  the  judge.  2.  But  very  few 
orators  take  sufficient  trouble  in  this  respect;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  utterly  careless,  and  who  give  them- 
selves no  concern  on  what  the  success  of  a  cause  depends,  if 
there  be  but  points  which,  though  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
case,  but  relating  to  characters  involved  in  it,  and  leading  to 
the  usual  flourishes  on  common-place  topics,  may  afford  them 
an  opportunity  for  noisy  declamation,  th6re  are  some  also 
whom  vanity  perverts,  and  who,  (partly  pretending  that  they 
are  constantly  occupied,  and  have  always  something  which 
they  must  first  dispatch,  tell  their  client  to  come  to  them  the 
day,  or  the  very  morning,  before  the  trial,  and  sometimes  even 
boast  that  they  received  their  instructions  while  the  court 
was  sitting;  8.  or,  partly  assuming  a  show  of  extraordinary 
ability,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  understand  things  in  a 
moment,  making  believe  that  they  conceive  and  comprehend 
almost  before  they  hear,)  after  they  have  chanted  forth,  with 
wonderful  eloquence,  and  the  loudest  damouis  of  applause  from 
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their  partizans,  much  that  has  no  reference  either  to  the  judge 
or  to  their  client^  are  cooducted  back,  in  a  thorough  perspira- 
tion, and  with  a  long  train  of  attendants,  through  ^e  forum. 

4.  Nor  can  I  tolerate  the  foppishness  of  those  who  desire 
that  their  friends  should  be  instructed  in  the  causes  which 
thej  have  to  plead ;  though,  indeed  there  may  be  less  harm 
done  in  this  case,  if  the  friends  learn  accurately  and  repeat 
accurately.  But  who  will  learn  a  cause  with  the  same  care  as 
the  pleader  himself?  How  can  the  depositary,  the  mere 
instrument  of  communication  in  cases,*  bestow  his  attention 
contentedly  on  other  men's  causes,  when,  even  to  those  who 
are  going  to  plead,  thar  own  causes  are  of  so  little  moment? 

5.  But  the  most  pernicious  practice  of  all  is,  for  an  orator  to 
be  content  with  written  memorials,  which  either  the  party  who 
has  recourse  to  an  advocate,  because  he  is  unable  to  conduct 
his  own  cause,  has  drawn  up,  or  which  some  one  of  that  class 
of  advocates  has  composed,  who  confess  that  they  are  incapable 
of  pleading,  and  yet  undertake  that  which  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  pleader's  business.  For  why  should  not  he,  who  can 
judge  what  ought  to  be  said,  what  ought  to  be  suppressed,  or 
altered,  or  imagined,  stand  forth  as  an  orator  himself,  when, 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  he  makes  an  orator  ?  d.  Such  com- 
posers of  memorials,  however,  would  be  less  mischievous,  if 
they  wrote  down  everything  merely  as  it  occurred;  but  they 
add  motives  and  colouring,  and  inventions  that  do  more  harm 
than  the  plain  truth  ;t  and  most  of  our  orators,  when  they 
receive  these  farragos,  think  it  wrong  to  make  any  change  in 
them,  but  adhere  to  them  as  strictly  as  to  cases  proposed  in  the 
schools. :]:  The  consequence  is,  that  they  find  themselves 
deceived,  and  leax^i  the  cause,  which  they  would  not  leam  from 
their  own  client,  from  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  party.  7. 
Let  us  allow  plenty  of  time,  then,  and  a  place  of  interview  free 
from  interruption,  to  those  who  shall  have  occasion  to  consult 
us,  and  let  us  earnestly  exhort  them  to  state  every  particular 
off  hand,  however  verbosely,  or  however  far  they  may  wish  to 
go  back;  for  it  is  a  less  inconvenience  to  listen  to  what  is 

*  Media  lUiwm  Manta .1  Compare  xL  2,  S. 

t  Aliqua  p^ora  vem.J  While  they  endeavour  to  throw  into  the 
shade  the  true  difficulties  in  a  cause,  they  often  introduce,  through 
want  of  skill,  what  is  far  more  injurious  than  the  truth  wonld  be. 
This  is  RoUiu's  view  of  the  wOTds.  He  takes  'uris  for  a  dative,  but,  as 
it  appears,  without  necessity.  X  3ee  iv.  2,  28. 
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superfluoos  than  to  be  left  igaorant  of  what  is  essential.  8. 
Frequently,  too,  the  orator  will  find  both  the  evil  and  the 
remedy  in  particulars  which  to  the  client  appeared  to  have 
no  weight  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Nor  should  a  pleader 
have  so  much  confidence  in  his  memory  as  to  think  it  too 
great  trouble  to  write  down  what  he  hears. 

Nor  should  he  be  content  with  hearing  only  once ;  the  client 
should  be  required  to  repeat  the  same  Uiings  again  and  again ; 
not  only  because  some  things  might  have  escaped  his  memory 
at  the  first  recital,  especially  if  he  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  illi- 
terate person ;  but  also  that  we  may  see  whether  he  tells  exactly 
the  same  story ;  for  many  state  what  is  false,  and,  as  if  they 
were  not  stating  their  case  but  pleading  it,  address  themselves, 
not  as  to  an  advocate,  but  as  to  a  judge.  9.  We  must  never 
therefore  place  too  much  reliance  on  a  client ;  but  he  must  be 
sifted,  and  cross-examined,  and  obliged  to  tell  the  truth ;  for  as, 
by  physicians,  not  only  apparent  ailments  are  to  be  cured,  but 
even  such  as  are  latent  are  to  be  discovered,  even  though  the 
persons  who  require  to  be  healed  conceal  them,  so  an  advocate 
must  look  for  more  than  is  laid  before  him.  10.  When  he  has 
exercised  sufficient  patience  in  listening,  he  must  assume 
another  character,  and  act  the  part  of  the  adversary ;  he  must 
state  whatever  can  possibly  be  imagined  on  the  other  side,  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow  in  such  a  discussion 
of  it.  The  client  must  be  questioned  sharply,  and  pressed 
hard ;  for,  by  searching  into  every  particular,  we  sometimes 
discover  truth  where  we  least  expected  to  find  it. 

11.  In  a  word,  the  best  advocate  for  learning  the  merits  of 
a  cause  is  he  that  is  least  credulous ;  for  a  cUent  is  often  ready 
to  promise  everything;  offering  a  cloud  of  witnesses,*  and 
sealed  documents  quite  ready,  f  and  averring  that  the  ad- 
versary himself  will  not  even  offer  opposition  on  certain  points. 
J  2.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  all  the  writings  relating 
to  a  case ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inspect  them ;  they  must  be  read 
through ;  for  very  frequently  they  are  eithe?  not  at  all  such  as 
they  were  asserted  to  be,  or  they  contain  less  than  was  stated,  or 

*  Teatem  popvlvm,^  II  a  la  faveur  du  peuple.  Gedoyn.  He  has  the 
whole  world  on  his  side,  according  to  his  own  statement. 

t  ParcUinmas  coTisignatumea.]  See  Tumeb.  Adv.  ii.  27.  These  contig- 
ncUionet  are  sealed  documents  given  in  evidence,  of  which  Quintilian 
speaks  in  b.  v.  c.  7.  In  the  tMrd  chapter  of  this  book,  sect.  5,  he 
calls  them  tutationes.    Capperonier.    Comp.  Cicero  pro  Quint.  F.  c.  6. 
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they  are  mixed  with  matters  that  may  injure  the  client's  cause, 
or  they  say  too  much,  and  lose  all  credit  from  appearing  to  he 
exaggerated.  13.  We  may  often,  too,  find  a  thread  broken,* 
or  wax  di8turbed,t  or  signatures  without  attestation ;  all  which 
points,  unless  we  settle  them  at  home,  will  embarrass  us 
unexpectedly  in  the  forum ;  and  evidence  which  we  are  obliged 
to  give  up  will  damage  a  cause  more  than  it  would  have  suf- 
fered from  none^having  been  offered. 

14.  An  advocate  will  also  bring  out  many  points  which  his 
client  regarded  as  having  no  bearing  on  the  case,  if  he  but  go 
over  all  the  grounds  which  I  have  previously  specified  for 
arguments; J  and  as  it  will  be  by  no  means  convenient  to 
review  all  these,  and  try  them  one  by  one,  while  we  are  plead- 
ing, for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,§  so,  in  studying  a 
cause,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  minutely  what  sort  of 
characters  are  concerned  in  it,  what  times,  or  places,  or  prac- 
tices, ||  or  documents,  have  any  reference  to  it,  and  all  other 
particulars,  from  which  not  only  artificial  proofs^  may  be  drawn, 
but  it  may  be  ascertained  what  witnesses  are  to  be  feared^  and 
how  they  are  to  be  refuted ;  for  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  an  accused  person  suffers  under  envy,  or  dislike,  or 
contempt,  of  which  the  first  is  generally  directed  against  supe- 
riors, the  second  against  equals,  and  the  third  upon  inferiors. 
15.  After  having  thus  thoroughly  examined  a  cause,  and  brought 
before  his  eyes  everything  that  may  promote  or  hinder  its  suc- 
cess, let  him,  in  the  third  place,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
judge,  and  imagine  tEe"  cause  to  be  pleaded  before  him ;  and 
whatever  arguments  would  move  him  most  if  he  had  redly  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  matter,  let  him  suppose  that  those  argu- 
ments will  have  most  effect  upon  any  judge  before  whom  it 
may  be  brought.  Thus  the  result  will  seldom  deceive  him ; 
or,  if  it  does,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  judge. 

*  Lvn/wm  ruptum."]  The  thread  which  was  passed  three  times  round 
the  document,  and  afi&zed  to  it  with  a  seal  Gesner  refers  to  Paullus, 
Sent.  V.  25,  25;  Sueton.  Ner.  c.  17. 

t  Turbatd  cerd,]  Burmann  reads  turhatam  ceram,  with  Salmasius  de 
Mod.  Usur.  p.  451.  To  the  ablative,  however,  as  Spalding  observes, 
there  is  no  objection  in  regard  to  construction. 

t  B.  V.  c.  10. 

§  V.  10,  125 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Drat.  ii.  34.     Qesner. 

jj  InstitiUa,]  This  word  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  customs, 
habits,  and  modes  of  pleading  among  ^e  people  where  the  cause  is 
tried.    Spalding »  %  B.  v.  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Applause  not  to  be  too  ea^lj  sought,  §  1 — 7.  InTectires  to  be  but 
sparingly  introduced  into  a  speechy  8 — 18.  How  fur  an  oza.tor 
should  prepare  himself  by  wntLn^  his  speech;  he  must  qualify 
himself  to  reply  extempore  to  objections  that  may  be  suddenly 
started,  14—21. 

1.  What  is  to  be  obserred  in  pleading  a  cause,  I  have  been 
employed  in  showing  through  almost  ^e  wb<de  of  the  work ; 
yet  I  sbaU  here  notice  a  few  things  which  prop^ly  Maunder 
this  head,  and  which  relate  not  so  much  to  the  art  of  oratory 
in  general,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  orator  personally.  2.  Above 
all  things,  let  not  the  desire  of  temporary  praise  draw  off  his 
attention,  as  is  the  case  with  maoy^  from  the  interest  of  the 
cause  which  he  has  undertaken ;  for  as  the  troops  of  generals 
conducting  a  war  are  not  always  to  be  led  through  level  and 
pleasant  plains,  but  rugged  hills  are  often  to  be  ascended,  and 
towns,  situate  on  rocks  of  the  greatest  possible  steepness,  and 
scarcely  accessible  through  the  strength  of  their  fortifications, 
require  to  be  stormed  ;  so  eloquence  will  delight  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flowing  in  a  more  firee  course  than  ordinary,  and, 
engaging  on  fair  ground,  will  display  all  its  powers  to  gam 
public  praise ;  8.  but  if  it  shall  be  called  to  trace  the  intri- 
cacies of  law,  or  to  penetrate  into  hiding-places  for  the  sake  of 
discovering  truth,  it  will  not  then  make  showy  manoeuvres,  or 
use  brilliant  and  pointed  thoughts  as  missile  weapons,  but  it 
will  carry  on  its  operations  by  mines,  and  ambuscades,  and 
every  kind  of  secret  artifice.  4.  These  stratagems,  however, 
are  commended*  not  so  much  while  they  are  being  practised,  as 
after  they  have  been  practised ;  and  hence  also  greater  profit 
falls  to  those  who  are  less  eager  for  applause  ;*  for  when  the 
absurd  parade  of  eloquence  has  brought  its  thunders  among 
its  partisans  to  a  close,  the  credit  of  genuine  merit  appears 
with  greater  effect ;  the  judges  will  not  fail  to  show  by  which 
speaker  they  have  been  most  impressed ;  respect  will  be  paid 
to  the  truly  learned ;  and  the  real  merit  of  a  speech  will  be 
sure  to  be  acknowledged  when  it  is  ended. 

5.  Among  the  ancients,  indeed,  it  was  a  practice  to  dissemble 

*  MiniU  citpidis  opinionia.]  Opinio  for  fama,  in  which  sense  it  had 
begun  to  be  used  in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  and  is  oonstantly  used  by 
Justin.    See  Spalding  on  ii.  12,  5,  and  comp.  sect.  7. 
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the  force  of  their  eloquence  ;*  a  practice  which  Marcus  Ante- 
nius  recommends,t  in  order  that  more  credit  may  be  given  to 
speakers,  and  that  the  artifices  of  advocates  on  behalf  of  their 
clients'  may  be  less  suspected.  But  such  eloquence  as  then 
existed  might  well  be  concealed ;  for  such  splendour  of  oratory 
had  not  then  risen  as  to  break  through  every  intervening 
obstacle.  However,  art  and  design,  and  whateyer  loses  its 
value  when  detected,  should  certainly  be  masked.  So  far, 
eloquence  has  its  secrecy.  6.  As  to  choice  of  words^  force  of 
thoughts>  and  elegance  of  figures,  they  are  either  not  in  a 
speech,  or  they  must  appear  in  it ;  but  they  are  not,  because 
they  must  appear,  to  be  displayed  ostentatiously ;  and,  if  one 
of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  let  the  cause  be  praised  rather 
than  the  pleader.  Still  the  true  orator  will  make  it  his  object 
that  he  may  be  thought  to  haye  pleaded  an  excellent  cause  in 
an  excellent  way.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  pleads  worse 
than  he  who  pleases  while  his  cause  displeases ;  for  that  which 
fdeases  in  his  speech  must  necessarily  be  foreign  to  the  cause. 

7.  Nor  will  an  honourable  orator  be  infected  by  the  fastidious 
disdain  of  pleading  inferior  causes,  as  if  they  were  beneath 
him,  or  as  tf  a  subject  of  little  dignity  would  detract  from  his 
reputation  ;  for  regard  to  duty  will  amply  justify  him  for  un- 
dertaking such  causes.  He  ought  also  to  desire  that  his 
friends  may  have  as  few  lawsuits  as  possible ;  and  whoever  has 
defended  a  cause  successfully,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  has 
proved  himself  sufficiently  eloquent. 

8.  But  some  pleaders,  if  they  happen  to  undertake  such 
causes  as  require,  in  reality,  but  moderate  powers  of  eloquence, 
envelope  them  in  a  variety  of  extrinsic  matter,  and,  if  other 
resources  fail,fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  subject  with  invectives ; 
'H'ging  just  ones  perhaps,  if  they  occur,  if  not,  such  as  they  can 
imagine ;  caring  little,  indeed,  provided  that  there  be  exercise 
for  their  wit,  and  that  they  gain  applause  while  they  continue 
speaking.  9.  But  this  is  a  practice  which  I  consider  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  a  perfect  orator,  that  I  think  he 
would  not  even  utter  just  invectives,  unless  his  cause  absolutely 


*  See  iv.  1,  9. 

t  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii.  1.  "  Antonius  thought  that  hid  oratoiy  would 
be  better  received  by  the  people  of  Borne  if  he  were  believed  to  have 
had  no  learning  at  aU." 
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require  him  to  do  so;  for  it  is  mere  canine  eloquence*  as 
Appius  Bays,  that  subjects  itself  to  the  charge  f  of  being  slan- 
derous; and  they  who  practise  it  ought  previously  to  have 
acquired  the  power  of  enduring  slander ;  since  retaliation  is 
often  inflicted  on  those  who  have  pleaded  in  such  a  style  ;  or 
the  client  at  least  suffers  for  the  virulence  of  his  advocate. 
But  what  appears  outwardly,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
malice  of  the  mind  within  ;  for  an  evil  speaker  differs  from  an 
evil-doer  only  in  opportunity.  10.  A  base  and  inhuman  gratifi- 
cation, acceptable  to  no  good  man  among  the  audience,  is  often 
required  by  clients,  who  think  more  of  revenge  than  of  the  de- 
fence of  their  cause.  But  this,  as  well  as  many  other  things, 
is  not  to  be  done  according  to  their  pleasure ;  for  what  man 
indeed,  possessed  of  the  least  portion  of  liberal  spirit,  could 
endure  to  utter  abuse  at  the  pleasure  of  another  ? 

11.  Yet  some  take  pleasure  in  inveighing  against  the  advo- 
cates of  the  opposite  party ;  but  this,  unless  they  happen  to  have 
deserved  reproof,  is  an  ungenerous  violation  of  the  common 
duties  of  the  profession  ;  it  is  a  practice  useless,  too,  to  those 
who  adopt  it,  (for  similar  liberty  of  attack  is  allowed  to  the 
respondents,)  and  it  is  detrimental  to  their  cause,  for  their 
adversaries  are  thus  rendered  real  enemies,  and  whatever 
power  they  have  is  provoked  to  double  efforts  by  insult.  IQ.  But 
what  is  worst  of  all,  that  modesty,  which  gains  the  eloquence 
of  an  orator  so  much  authority  and  credit,  is  altogether  lost  if 
he  degrade  himself  from  a  man  of  high  feeling  into  a  brawler 
and  barker,  {  adapting  his  language,  not  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judge,  but  to  the  resentment  of  his  client.  13.  Frequently,  too, 
the  seductions  of  such  liberty  lead  to  rashness,  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  cause,  but  to  the  speaker;  nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  Pericles  §  wished  no  word  might  ever  enter  into 
his  mind  at  which  the  people  could  be  offended.  But  the 
regard  which  he  paid  to  the  people,  I  thinly  that  the  orator 

•  Canma  doqttentia.]  What  Appius  this  was,  is  uncertain.  Spalding 
supposes  it  may  have  been  Appius  Claudius  Caecus.  Canind,  ut  ait 
AppiuBf  foGwndid,  is  cited  by  Nonius  Marcellinus,  v.  EabtUa,  &om 
Sallust. 

t  Cognituram.]  This  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  manuscripts  ;  it 
was  altered  by  editors  into  censurarHf  but  restored  by  Spalding.  There 
is  only  one  other  example  of  the  word,  in  Suet.  Yitell.  c.  2. 

t  Zatratorem,]  Latrcmt  jam  quidam  oratorea,  non  loqwmtur.  Cicero 
Brut.  c.  16.  §  Plutarch,  Vit  PericL 
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ought  to  pay  to  every  audience  before  whom  he  appears,  as 
they  can  do  him  quite  as  much  harm  as  the  people  could  do 
Pericles ;  and  what  appears  spirited  when  it  is  uttered,  is  called 
foolish  when  it  has  given  offence. 

14.  As  orators,  for  the  most  part,  study  each  a  particular 
manner,  and  as  the  cautiousness  of  one  is  imputed  to  dulness, 
while  the  readiness  of  another  is  ascribed  to  presumption,  it 
appears  by  no  means  improper  to  state  what  sort  of  middle 
course  I  think  that  an  orator  may  observe  between  the  two. 
15.  He  will,  in  the  first  place,  always ^ve  to  the  cause  which 
he^hagLto- plead  flajpucb  preparation  as  he' can;  for  it  is^a- 
racteristic  indeed,  not  only  of  a  negligent,  but  of  an  unprinci- 
pled advocate,  treacherous  and  faid)less  to  the  matter  which 
he  undertakes,  not  to  plead  as  well  as  be  can.  For  this  reason 
he  must  not  take  upon  himself  more  causes  than  he  is  certain 
that  he  can  fairly  support.  16.  He  will  utter,  as  far  as  his 
subject  will  allow,  nothing  but  what  he  has  written,  or,  as 
Demosthenes  says,*  hetm  into  shape.  But  this  only  the  first 
hearing  of  a  cause,  or  such  as  are  granted  on  public  trials  f 
after  an  interval  of  certain  days,  will  allow ;  when  a  speaker 
has  to  reply  at  once  to  objections  suddenly  started,  fiill  pre- 
paration cannot  be  made ;  so  that  it  is  even  injurious  to  those 
who  are  rather  slow  to  have  written  their  matter,  if  something 
arises  from  the  opposite  party  different  from  what  they  had 
expected.  17.  For  they  cannot  readily  depart  from  what  they 
had  premeditated,  and  look  back  through  all  their  composition, 
trying  to  ascertain  if  any  part  can  be  snatched  from  it,  and  united 
with  what  they  are  going  to  say  extempore ;  but,  even  if  this  be 
practicable,  there  w5l  be  no  proper  coherence,  and  the  patch- 
ing will  be  visible,  not  only  from  the  opening  of  the  seams,  as 
in  a  piece  of  work  ill-joined,  but  from  the  difference  of  com- 

*  I  have  not  discovered  where.  But  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes, states  much  that  shows  how  unwilling  he  was  to  speak  extem- 
pore, and  how  in  that  respect  he  imitated  Pericles.     Owner. 

+  In  puUicis  judiciU.]  On  prwate  trials,  or  trials  regarding  inferior 
matters,  there  was  but  one  regular  pleading,  the  prima  actio,  in  which 
the  cause  was  stated  to  the  judges ;  all  else  was  done  by  altercation. 
(B.  vi.  c.  4.)  On  public  triaU  there  was  greater  solemnity  and  cere- 
mony ;  and  if,  in  the  prima  actio,  many  particulars  were  advanced  by 
one  party  that  required  a  studied  refutation,  a  second  actio  was  allowed 
after  an  interval  of  some  days,  when  both  parties  might  argue  the  case 
in  speeches  which  they  had  premeditated.    Spalding, 
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plexion  in  the  style.  18.  Thus  there  will  be  neither  fluency, 
nor  elegant  compactness,  in  what  they  say ;  and  the  different 
parts  will  but  lumiper  one  another ;  for  what  was  written  will 
still  fetter  the  mind,  instead  of  yielding  itself  to  the  mind's 
influence.  10.  In  such  pleadings  therefoare,  we  must  staaui  as 
the  husbandmen  say,  on  aU  our  feet  ;*  for  as  every  case  con- 
sists of  a  statement  and  a  refutation,  what  belongs  clearly  to 
onr  own  part  may  be  written ;  and  of  what  it  is  oeirtain  that 
Ihe  adversary  will  reply  (for  it  is  sometimes  certain)  a  refuta- 
tion may  be  prepared  with  equal  solicitude.  But  as  to  jbII 
other  paints,  there  is  but  one  land  of  preparation  that  we  can 
make,  namely,  to  gmn  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cause; 
something  farther  indeed  we  may  gain  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
by  listening  attentively  to  (he  advocate  of  the  opposite  parl^. 
20.  We  may,  however,  anticipate  much  that  may  occur,  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  emergencies ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  safer 
method  than  writing,  as  firat  thoughts  may  thus  more  easily 
be  abandoned,  and  tiie  attention  directed  to  something  else. 

21.  But  whether  an  orator  has  to  speak  extemporaneously  m 
reply,  or  whether  any  other  cause  obliges  him  to  do  so,  he  will 
never  £nd  himself  at  a  loss  or  disconcerted,  if  discipline  aikl 
ftudy  and  exercise  have  given  him  the  accomplishment  of 
facility;  and,  as  he  is  always  armed,  and  standing  prepared 
as  it  were  for  battle,  the  languf^e  of  oratory  will  no  more  ^1 
him  in  supporting  a  cause  than  the  language  of  ordinary  con- 
versation on  daily  and  domestic  subjects;  nor  will  he  ever 
shrink  from  his  task  under  such  an  apprehension,  provided 
that  he  has  time  for  studying  the  cause ;  for  everything  else 
he  will  easily  command. 

*  Omni  jpede  itandmm  eat.]  A  Greek  proverb,  oXy  iroSi,  said  by 
Suidas  to  mean  8Xy  Svvifitif  with  a  person's  whole  strength.  Spalding 
supposes  that,  as  used  by  husbandmen,  it  signified  that  they  should 
not  depend  on  one  crop,  or  on  attention  to  one  thing,  but  should  have 
recourse  to  every  possible  means  of  increasing  their  profit  from  Hxear 
land.  It  seems  to  have  been  df  a  similar  character  with  our  common 
saying,  **  We  must  have  all  our  eyes  about  va.** 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  difRarent  etyles  of  oratory ;  comparison  of  the  varieties  in  eloquence 
-with  thoM  in  painting  and  sonlpttrre,  §  1—9.  Characters  ot 
several  Latin  orators,  10,  11.  Merits  of  Cioero,  12—16.  Styles  of 
the  Attic,  Asiatic,  and  Rhodian  orators,  16-rl&.  Remarks  on  the 
tme  merits  of  Attic  eloquence,  and  on  {Hose  who  injudiciously 
affected  it,  20—26.  The  Romans  were  excelled  by  the  Greeks  only 
in  deliT(»7 ;  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect, 
27 — 84.  llie  Romans  exhorted  to  cuHivate  force  of  thou^t  and 
brilliancy  of  language,  85 — 39.  Folly  of  those  who  would  reject 
all  ornament,  40—48.  Whether  a  difiference  should  be  made  in 
the  styles  of  speaking  and  writing,  49-^7.  Of  the  simple,  grand, 
and  florid  styles,  58—68.  Many  varieties  and  mixtures  of  these 
styles,  69 — 72.  Of  corrupt  taste  in  eloquence,  78 — ^76.  A  good 
style  may  be  acquired  by  study  and  practice ;  but  we  must  carry 
no  fancied  excellence  to  excess,  77 — 80. 

1.  It  remakiB  for  me  to  speak  of  the  style  of  oratory.  This, 
in  the  first  division  of  my  work,*  was  proposed  as  the  third 
part  of  it ;  for  I  undertook  to  treat  of  the  art,  the  artificer,  and 
^  work.  But  as  oratory  is  the  work  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  and 
of  the  orator,  and  there  are,  as  I  shall  show,  many  forms  of  it, 
tiie  influence  of  the  art  and  the  artificer  is  apparent  in  all  those 
forms ;  yet  they  differ  very  much  one  from  another,  not  only 
in  BpeeieSy  as  one  statue  differs  from  another,  one  picture  from 
another,  and  one  speech  from  another,  but  in  genus,  as  Tuscan 
statues  from  Grecian,f  and  Asiatic  eloquence  from  AtticJ  2.  Yet 
these  several  kinds  of  work,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  have  not 
only  their  artificers,  but  also  their  admirers,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  possibly,  that  there  has  not  yet  appeared  a  perfect  ora- 
tor, and  that  perhaps  no  art  has  reached  its  full  peifection,  not 
only  because  certain  qualities  are  more  prominent  in  some  indi- 
viduals than  in  otbeis,  but  because  the  same  form  is  not  to  all 
equally  attractive,  partly  from  the  influence  of  circumstances 
and  countries,  and  partly  from  varieties  in  the  judgment  and 
objects  of  each  particular  person. 

3.  The  first  painters  of  eminence,  whose  works  deserve  to 
be   regarded  for  any    other    quality    than   their  antiquity, 

•  n.l4,«. 

t  The  Tuscan  being  of  a  ruder  character.  See  sect.  7.  Many, 
howe?er,  suppose,  as  Spalding  observes,  that  the  art  of  statuary  was 
introduoed  into  Tuacany  by  colonists  from  Greece. 

t  See  sect  16. 
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were  Polygnotus  and  Aglaophon  *  whose  simple  colouring 
even  now  finds  such  ardent  admirers,  that  they  prefer  these 
imperfect  rudiments  of  an  art  that  was  still,  as  we  may  say,  to 
be,  to  the  performances  of  the  greatest  masters  that  arose  after 
them ;  hut  this  preference,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  given  only 
from  an  affectation  of  superior  intelligence.  4.  Subsequently 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  who  were  very  nearly  contemporaries,  as 
they  both  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
(for  a  dialogue  of  Socrates  with  Parrhasius  is  to  be  found  in 
Xenophon,t)  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  art. 
Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  ;  Parrhasius  to  have  studied  outline  with  great  accuracy. 
5.  Zeuxis  gave  the  human  body  more  than  its  natural  fulness, 
thinking  that  he  thus  added  to  its  nobleness  and  dignity,  and, 
as  it  is  supposed,  adopting  that  idea  from  Homer,  whose 
imagination  deUghted  in  the  amplest  figures,  even  in  women. 
Parrhasius  was  so  exact  in  all  Ins  figures,  that  they  call  him 
the  legislator  of  painting,  since  other  painters  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  obligation,  the  representations  of  gods  and  heroes 
just  as  they  were  given  by  him.  6.  Painting  flourished 
most,  however,  about  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander ;  but  with  different  species  of  excellence  ; 
for^Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  accuracy,  Pamphilus  and 
Melanthius  for  judgment,  Antiphilus  for  ease,  Theon  of  Samos 
for  producing  imaginary  scenes,  which  the  Greeks  call 
favraff/ait  and  Apelles  for  genius  and  grace,  on  which  he 
greatly  prided  himself.  What  made  Euphranor  remarkable, 
was,  that  while  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  in  other 
excellent  attainments,  he  was  also  a  great  master  both  of 
painting  and  statuary. 

7.  There  was  similar  variety  in  regard  to  sculpture ;  Gallon  J 
and  Hegesias  §  made  rude  statues,  like  the  Tuscan  ;||  Galamis 

*  Aglaophon  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  is  said  by 
Suidas  to  have  been  the  father  of  Polygnotus,  who,  according  to  Pliny, 
H.  N.  XXXV.  9,  flourished  before  the  nineteen^  Olympiad,  or  B.c.  412. 

+  Mem.  Soc.  iii.  10. 

t  A  native  of  the  island  of  uEgina,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  516. 
See  Pausan.  ii.  32 ;  vii.  18.  "We  have  no  knowledge  of  more  than  two 
of  his  works ;  a  statue  of  Proserpine,  and  a  Minerva  carved  in  wood. 

§  A  contemporary  of  Gallon.  That  he  was  the  same  with  Hegias,  is, 
though  not  certain,  veiy  probable.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  ^og.  and 
MythoL  H  Sect.  1. 
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produced  some  that  were  less  inelegant ;  and  Myron  such  as 
were  of  a  softer  character  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Accuracy  and  grace  were  highly  conspicuous  in  Polycletus,  to 
whom  pre-eminence  in  the  art  is  allowed  by  most  critics  ;  yet, 
that  they  may  not  grant  him  every  excellence,  they  intimate 
that  his  figures  were  deficient  in  dignity ;  for  though  he  gave 
supernatural  grace  to  the  human  form,  he  is  said  not  to  have 
adequately  expressed  the  mtgesty  of  the  gods.  8.  The  represen- 
tation of  old  age,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  declined,  and  to  have 
attempted  nothing  beyond  a  smooth  cheek.  But  what  was 
wanting  in  Polycletus,  is  said  to  have  been  fully  exhibited  in 
Phidias  arid  Alcamenes.*  9.  Phidias,  however,  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  better  sculptor  of  gods  than  of  men  ;  certainly  in 
ivory  he  was  fer  beyond  any  rival,  even  if  ho  had  produced 
nothing  more  than  his  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  his  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Elis,  the  majesty  of  which  is  thought  to  have  added 
something  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  received  religion ;  so 
exactly  did  the  nobleness  of  that  work  represent  the  god.  In 
adhering  to  nature  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  are  said  to  have 
been  most  successful ;  as  for  Demetrius,t  he  is  censured  for 
too  much  exactness  in  that  respect,  having  been  fonder  of 
accurate  likeness  than  of  beauty. 

10.  So  it  is  with  oratory.  If  we  contemplate  the  varieties 
of  it,  we  find  almost  as  much  diversity  in  the  minds  as  in  the 
bodies  of  orators.  There  were  some  forms  of  eloquence  of  a 
rude  nature,  in  agreement  with  the  times  in  which  they 
appeared,  but  indicating  mental  power  in  the  speakers ; 
among  whom  we  may  number  the  Laelii,  Africani,  Gates,  and 
Gracchi ;  and  these  we  may  call  the  Polygnoti  and  Callones  of 
oratory.  Of  the  middle  kind  Lucius  Crassus  and  Quintus 
Hortensius  may  be  thought  the  chief  representatives.  II. 
There  may  be  contemplated  a  vast  multitude  of  orators,  all 
flourishing  about  the  same  time.  Among  them  we  find  the 
energy  of  Caesar,  J  the  natural  talent  of  C8Blius,§  the  subtilty 
of  Calidius,||  the  accuracy  of  Pollio,ir  the  dignity  of  Messala,** 
the  austerity  of  Calvus,tt  the  gravity  of  Brutus,JJ  the  acute- 

*  An  Athenian  who  flourished  about  b.o.  420;  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Phidias.    Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Pausan  i.  20 ;  v.  10. 
t  He  probably  lived  about  tiiie  time  of  Pericles,  or  soon  after. 
t  X.  1,  114.  §  X.  1, 116.  II  X.  1,  23.  t  X.  1, 118. 

♦•  X.  1, 118.        ft  X.  1,  116.         tt  X.  1, 123. 
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ness  of  Sulpicius,*  and  the  severity  of  Cassius.f  ^Among 
those,  also,  whom  vfe  have  ourselves  seen,  we  recollect  the 
copiousness  of  Seneca,;^  the  force  of  Julius  Africanus»§  the 
mature  judgment  of  Domitius  Afer,||  the  agreeableness  of 
Crispus,^  the  sonorous  pronunciation  of  Trachalus,**  and  the 
elegance  of  Secundus. 

18.  But  in  Cicero  we  have  not  merely  a  Euphranor,  distin- 
guished by  excellence  in  several  particular  departments  of  art, 
but  emiuent  in  every  quaUty  that  is  commended  in  any  orator 
whatever.  Yet  the  men  of  his  own  time  presumed  to  censure 
him  as  timid,  Asiatic,  redundant,  too  fond  of  repetition,  in- 
dulging in  tasteless  jests,  loose  in  the  structure  of  h&  sentences, 
tripping  ft  hi  his  manner,  and  (what  is  surely  very  far  from 
truth)  almost  too  efEeminate  in  his  general  style  for  a  man.  1 3. 
And  after  that  he  was  cut  off  by  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs, 
those  who  had  hated,  envied,  and  rivalled  him,J J  and  who  were 
anxious  to  pay  their  court  to  the  rulers  of  the  day,  attacked 
him  from  all  quarters,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  reply  to 
them.  But  the  very  man  who  is  now  regarded  by  some  as 
meagre  and  dry,  appeared  to  his  personal  enemies,  his  con- 
temporaries, censurable  only  for  too  flowery  a  style  and  too 
much  exuberance  of  matter.  Both  charges  are  false,  but  for 
the  latter  there  is  the  fiairer  ground.^ 

14.  But  his  severest  critics  were  those  who  desired  ta  be 
thought  imitators  of  the  Attic  orators.  This  band  of  calum- 
niators, as  if  they  had  leagued  themselves  in  a  solemn  con- 
federacy, attacked  Cicero  as  though  he  had  been  quite  of 
another  country,  neither  caring  for  their  customs  nor  bound 
by  their  laws ;  of  which  school  are  our  present  dry,  sapless,  and 
frigid  orators.  15.  These  are  the  men  who  give  their  meagre- 
ness  the  name  of  health,  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  it ;  and 
who,  because  they  cannot  endure  the  brighter  lustre  of  Cicero's 
eloquence,  any  more  than  they  can  look  at  the  sun,  shelter 

♦  X.  1, 116.  t  X.  1, 116.  ;::  X.  1, 125. 

§  X.  1, 118.  II  X.  1, 118.  t  X.  1, 121. 

•*  See  0.  6,  sect.  6,  and  x.  1, 119. 

t+  ExuUamtem.]  ix.  4,  108 ;  x.  2,  16. 

tt  Endeavoured  to  equal  him,  not  in  virtue  and  merit,  but  in 
reputation  and  popularity ;  as  Hortensius,  xi.  3,  8,    JBvUmann. 

§§  lUa  mentiendi  propior  occcuio.']  Spalding  left  a  note  on^  this 
passage,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  iUa  is  the  accusatiye 
plural ;  and  Buttmann  agrees  with  him. 
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themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  great  name  of  Attic  ora- 
tory. But  as  Cicero  himself  has  fiilly  answered  such  critics, 
in  many  parts  of  his  works,  brevity  in  touching  on  this  point 
will  be  the  rather  excusable  in  me.  _^-^ 

16.  The  distinction  between  AtHc  and  Asiatic  orators  is 
indeed  of  great  antiquity ;  the  Attics  being  regarded  as  com-  y^ 
pressed  and  energetic  in  their  style,  the  Asiatics  as  inflated  ^T 
and  deficient  in  force;  in  the  Attics  it  was  thought  that 
nothing  was  redundant,  in  the  Asiatics  that  judgment  and 
restraint  were  in  a  great  measure  wanting.  This  difference 
some,  among  whom  is  Santra,*  suppose  to  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that,  when  the  Greek  tongue  spread  itself 
among  the  people  of  Asia  nearest  to  Greece,  certain  persons, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage, desired  to  attain  eloquence,  and  began  to  express  some 
filings,  which  might  have  been  expressed  closely ,t  in  a  peri- 
phrastic style,  and  afterwards  continued  to  do  so.  17.  To  me, 
however,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  speakers  and 
their  aucyences,  seems  to  have  caused  the  difference  in  their 
styles  rf  oratory;  for  the  people  of  Attica, J  being  polished 
and  of  refined  taste,  could  endure  nothing  useless  or  tedun- 
dant ;  which  the  Asiatics,  a  people  in  other  respects  vain  and 
ostentatious,  were  puffed  up  with  fondness  for  a  showy  kind  of 
eloquence.  18.  Those  who  made  distinctions  in  these  matters 
soon  after  added  a  third  kind  of  eloquence,  the  Khodian^  which 
they  define  to  be  of  a  middle  character  betWeen  the  other  two, 
and  partaking  of  each ;  for  the  orators  of  this  school  are  not 
concide  like  the  Attics,  nor  exuberant  Hke  the  Asiatics,  but 
appear  to  derive  their  styles  partly  from  the  country,  and  partly 
from  their  founder ;  19.  for -^schines,  who  fixed  on  Rhodes 
for  his  place  of  exile,§  carried  thither  the  accomplishments 
then  studied  at  Athens,  which,  like  certain  plants  that  dege- 

*  A  grammarian,  of ^hom  little  is  known  but  his  name.  He  is 
cited  by  Festuh  and  Pftulus. 

+  Qaoi  propria  signari  poterantA  That  is,  if  the  Asiatics  had  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  What,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  could  not  express  exactly,  they  gave  in  a  circumlocution. 

t  See  sect.  35. 

§  That  JSschines  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  is  related  by 
very  good  authors,  as  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  Philos- 
tratus,  Vit.  Sophist.  L  18,  2;  and  see  Phot.  Cod.  61  and  264.    Butt- 
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nerate  when  they  are  removed  to  a  foreign  climate  and  soil, 
formed  a  miion  of  the  Attic  flavour  with  that  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  transplanted.  The  orators  of  the  Rhodian 
school  are  accordingly  accounted  somewhat  deficient  in  vigour 
and  spirit,  though  nevertheless  not  without  force,  resembling, 
not  pure  springs,  nor  turbid  torrents,  but  calm  floods. 
•A  20.  Let  no  one  doubt,  then,  that  of  the  three  styles,  that  of 
'  th^^tioo  is  by  far  the  best  But  though  there  is  something 
common  to  all  that  have  written  in  this  style,  namely,  a  keen 
and  exact  judgment,  yet  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  cha- 
racters of  tlieir  genius.  21.  Those,  Uierefore,  appear  to  me  to 
be  very  much  mistaken,  who  think  that  the  only  Attic  orators 
are  such  as  are  simple,  clear,  expressive^  restricting  themselves, 
as  it  were,  to  a  certain  frugaUty  in  the  use  of  tiieir  eloquence, 
and  always  keeping  their  hand  within  their  cloak.*  For  who 
shall  be  named  as  such  an  Attic  orator?  Suppose  it  be 
Lysias;  for  the  admirers  of  that  style  recognize  him  as  a 
model  of  it.t  But  may  we  not  as  well,  then,  be  sent  to 
Coccus  and  Andoddes  ?  J  22.  Yet  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
Isocrates  spoke  after  ^e  Attic  manner;  for  no  one  can  be 
more  unlike  Lysias.  They  will  say  that  he  did  not ;  yet  his 
school  sent  forth  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  orators.  Let 
us  look,  then,  for  some  one  more  like  Lysias.  Was  Hyperides 
Attic?  Doubtless.  Yet  he  studied  agreeableness  of  style 
more  than  Lysias.  I  say  nothing  of  many  others;  as 
Lycurgus,§  Aristogeiton,||  and  their  predecessors,  Isseus  and 
Antipbon,^  whom,  though  resembling  each  other  .in  kind,  we 

*  Which  was  a  sign  of  modesty  and  sedateness.  Compare  zi  3, 188. 
'^  Orators  who  spoke  with  animation  and  vehemence,"  says  Tumebus,' 
"  used  to  extend  and  flourish  about  the  arm." 

f  IgtvM  nominis  modiim.]  Hensuram  omnis  ejus,  quod  Atticum 
vocari  debeat,  aiunt  esse  Ljsiam.     Oesner, 

t  Non  igitw  jam  usque  ad  Coccvm  et  Andocidem  remittemwr  f] 
Andocides  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  and  others.  He  was  contemporary  with  Alcibiades,  who 
mutilated  the  statue  of  Hermes  at  his  gate.  The  name  of  Coccus  is 
more  obscure.  He  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Isocrates. 
Quintilian  does  not  allude  to  these  two  orators  as  more  ancient,  but 
nore  Attic,  than  Lysias. 

§  A  scholar  of  Isocrates,  One  oration  of  his,  and  some  fragments  of 
others,  are  extant 

il  An  adversaiy  of  Demosthenes,  sumamed  "the  dog,"  from  the 
coarse  character  of  his  eloquence. 

U  Of  whom  Thucydides  was  a  pupil.  Fifteen  of  his  orations  are  extant^ 
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should  call  different  in  species.  23.  What  was  -^schines,  whom 
I  just  now  mentioned?  Was  he  not  broader,  and  bolder,  and 
loftier  in  style  than  they  ?  What,  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
was  Demosthenes?  Did  he  not  surpass  all  those  dry  and 
cautious  speakers  in  force,  sublimity,  animation,  polish,  and 
structure  of  periods  ?  Does  he  not  elevate  his  style  by  moral 
observations  ?  Does  he  not  delight  in  figures  ?  Does  he  not 
give  splendour  to  his  language  by  metaphors  ?  Does  he  not 
attribute,  by  figurative  representations,  speech  to  inanimate 
objects?  24.  Does  not  his  oath  by  the  defenders  of  his 
country,  slain  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,*  plainly  show  that 
Plato  was  his  master?  and  shall  we  call  Plato  an  Asiatic,  a 
man  comparable  in  so  many  respects  to  the  bards  of  old,  fired 
with  divine  inspiration?  What  shall  we  say  of  Pericles? 
Shall  we  pronounce  him  similar  to  the  unadorned  Lysias,  him 
whose  energy  the  comic  writers,  even  while  they  ridicule  him, 
compare  to  thunder  and  lightning  from  heaven  ? 

25.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  they  imagine  the  Attic 
taste  to  be  apparent  in  those  only  who  flow,  as  it  were,  like  a 
slender  stream  of  water  making  its  way  through  pebbles? 
What  is  the  reason  that  they  say  the  odour  of  thyme  arises 
only  from  among  them  ?t  I  suppose  that  if  they  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  orators  any  piece  of  ground  more  fer- 
tile, or  any  crop  more  luxuricmt  than  ordinary,  they  will  deny 
that  the  soil  is  Attic,  because  it  reproduced  more  than  it  has 
received,  when  Menander  jestingly  says  that  exact  fidelity  is 
the  characteristic  of  Attic  ground.  J  26.  So,  if  any  one  shall 
add  to  the  excellences  which  that  great  orator  Demosthenes 
*  had,  those  which  appear,  either  naturally  or  by  the  law  of  his 
country,§  to  have  been  wanting  to  him,  and  shall  display  in 
himself  the  power  of  strongly  exciting  the  feelings,  shall  I 

♦  Comp.  ix.  2,  62. 

t  In  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  thyme  on  Mount  Hymettus. 

X  Qwia  hanc  ^us  terra  fidem  Menamder  dudit.]  Menander  seems  to 
have  jested  on  the  fidelity  or  honesty  of  the  Attic  soil,  which  i-etumed 
what  was  deposited  in  it  cum  fide,  not  cum  fcenore,  Qeener,  The 
passage  of  Menander  to  which  the  text  appears  to  allude,  is  preserved 
by  Stobseus,  Serm.  55.  But  Quintilian,  observes  Buttmann,  has  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Attica  what  Menander  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor 
hnsbandman  regarding  his  own  small  farm. 

§  As,  by  the  law  of  Athens,  orators  were  prohibited  from  exciting 
the  feelings  of  ±he  judges.    See  ii.  16,  4, 
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hear  some  critic  say,  Demosthenes  never  did  so?  Or  if  any 
periods  shall  be  produced  more  harmonious  than  his,  perhaps 
none  can  be,  but  still  if  any  should,*  will  it  be  said  that  they 
are  not  Attic  ?  Let  these  censors  judge  more  favourably  of 
this  distinction,  and  be  convinced  that  to  speak  in  the  Attic  style 
is  to  tpedk  in  the  best  style. ^  27.  And  yet  I  would  sooner  bear 
with  Greeks  than  Latins  persisting  in  tiiis  opinion. 

The  Latin  eloquence^  though  it  appears  to  me  on  a  level 
with  the  Greek  in  invention,  arrangement,  judgment,  and 
other  qualities  of  that  kind,  and  seems  to  be,  indeed,  in  all 
re^>ecfs  its  pupil,  yet  in  regard  to  elocution,  it  scarcely  has 
the  power  even  oi  imitation ;  for,  tot  of  all,  it  has  more  of 
harshness  in  the  sound  of  its  words ;  as  we  are  quite  destitute 
of  two  of  the  most  euphonious  letters  of  the  Greeks,  one  a 
vowel,  the  other  a  consonant,^  than  which  indeed  none  even 
of  theirs  sound  more  sweetly,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  borrowing  whenever  we  adopt  any  of  their  words.  28. 
When  this  is  the  case,  our  language,  I  know  not  how,  imme- 
diately assumes  a  more  pleasing  tone,  as,  for  example,  in 
using  the  words  Ephyri  §  and  Zephyri ;  for  if  these  words  are 
written  in  our  characters,  ||  they  will  give  something  of  a  dull 
and  barbarous  sound,  as  there  will  be  substituted,  in  the  place 
of  agreeable  letters,  those  hareh  repulsive  letters  with  which 
Greece  is  utterly  unacquainted.  29.  For  that  which  is  the 
sixth  of  our  letters  IF  requires  to  be  utt^ed  with  a  voice 
scarcely  human,  or  rather  not  with  a  voice  at  all,  between 
the  lower  teeth  and  the  upper  lips ;  **  a  letter  which,  even 

*  Si  qmd  exierit  nvmerit  aptvus;  fortasse  non  poesU;  sed  tamen  si 
^md  exierit,]  An  allusioii,  m  Badius  Asoenaius  obeerves,  to  the  Imee  of 
Peraius: 

Non  ego  mmm  scribo,  si  forte  quid  aptiue  exit ; 
Quando  hcec  rara  avis  est ;  si  quid  tamen  aptius  exit, 
Laudari  metuam, 

f  The  judgment  of  Cicero  on  the  Attics  waa,  as  YiJla  remarks, 
somewhat  di&rent ;  see  Brut  c.  84,  where  it  is  said  that  "  not  all  who 
speak  in  the  Attic  style  speak  well,  though  all  who  speak  well  have 
something  of  the  Attic  style."  See  also  De  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  e.  i. 
Buttmam^ 

X  T  and  $,  as  appears  from  Spkyri  and  Zephyri  below. 

§  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  name  of  a  people.    Buttmawn. 

I  F  and  V.    BiOtmarm.  f  F. 

**  Inter  discrimina  dentium.]  Literally  "between  the  <^>eningB  or 
interstices  of  the  teeth."  **  Par  le  moyen  de  I'air  que  nous  poussons 
avec  violence  entre  nos  dents.*'     Qedoyn, 
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when  it  takes  a  vowel  next  to  it,  has  something  of  a  harsh 
sound,  and  when  it  unites  with  any  consonant,*  as  in  the  word 
frcmigit,  produces  a  sound  still  harsher.  Of  the  -^oUc  letter,t 
also,  which  we  use  in  saying  zermu  and  eervtis,  though  we 
reject  the  shape,  yet  the  sound  adheres  to  us.  80.  That  letter,  J 
too,  which  is  of  use  only  for  joining  vowels  that  follow  it, 
heing  otherwise  quite  superfluous,  forms  harsh  syllables,  as 
when  we  write  equos  and  equum^  especially  as  the  two  vowels 
give  such  a  sound  as  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
accordingly  cannot  be  expressed  in  Greek  letters.  81.  Besides 
we  close  many  of  our  words  with  the  letter  m,  which  has  a 
sound  something  like  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  in  which  no 
Greek  word  terminates ;  since  they  put  in  place  of  it  the  v, 
which  has  an  agreeable,  and,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
a  kind  of  ringing  sound ;  a  letter  which  is  rarely  put  at  the 
close  of  a  word  with  us.  82.  Moreover  we  have  syllables 
ending  in  b  and  d,  so  disagreeable,  that  most  even  of  our  old 
writers  (not  indeed  our  oldest,  but  still  writers  of  antiquity,) 
attempted  to  soften  them,  not  only  by  saying  aversus  for 
abversus,  but  by  adding  to  the  b  in  the  preposition  an  <,  which 
is  itself  an  unpleasantly  sounding  letter. 

8d.  But  we  find  our  accents  also  less  agreeable  than  those 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  from  a  certain  rigidity  in  our  pronun* 
ciation,!  ^  fro^  w^uat  of  variety  ;  for  with  us  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word  is  never  raised  with  an  acute  accent,  or  flattened 
with  a  circumflex,  but  a  word  always  ends  with  one  or  two 
grave  accents.!  So  much  more  pleasing,  in  consequence,  is 
the  Greek  tongue  than  the  Latin,  that  our  poets,  whenever 
they  wish  their  verse  to  be  particularly  melodious,  grace  it  with 
a  number  of  Greek  words.  34.  But  what  is  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  our  tongue  is,  that  many  things  are  with- 

*  QuoHes  aliquam  consoncmtem  frangU.]  See  note  on  i.  4, 11.  The 
sense  of  the  word  frcmgo,  in  such  phnuses,  is,  as  Scheller  observes  in 
his  Lexicon, ''  weakens  ;'*  thtts  the  two  consonants,  /  and  r,  as  they  are 
united  in  the  word  **  frangit,"  mutually  weaken  each  other's  sound. 

t  The  digamma.  t  Q-  ' 

§  JUgore  quodam.]  This  rigor  I  suf^pose  to  have  been  inherent  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin.     Our  ears  are  not  sensible  of  it.    Buttmcmn. 

11  In  gravem  vd  dwu  grave»  eadU  semper.]  Buttmann  thinks  that  the 
word  vox  should  be  inserted  after  graves.  "In  a  grave,  when  the 
penultimate,  being  long,  has  the  stress  on  it ;  in  two  graves,  when  the 
penultimate  is  short,  and  the  stress  is  thrown  back  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate."   Cfesner. 
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out  proper  terms,*  so  that  we  ore  obliged  to  express  them  by        | 
metaphor    or  circumlocution;  and  even  in  regard  to  those 
which  have  names,  the  great  poverty  of  our  language  very 
often  forces  us  upon  repetitions,  while  the  Greel^  have  not         j 
only  abundance  of  words,  but  even  of  dialects  varying  one         | 
from  another.  T 

35.  He,  therefore,  that  shall  require  from  the  Latin  the  graces 
of  the  Atlic  tongue,  must  give  it  a  similar  sweetness  of  tone, 
and  a  similar  abundanoer^  words.  If  this  be  impossible,  we 
must  adapt  our  thoughts  to  the  words  which  we  have,  and  not 
clothe  extremely  delicate  matter  in  phraseology .  which  is 
too  strong,  not  to  say  too  gross,  for  it,  lest  the  excellences  of 
both  f  be  diminished  by  the  union.  SQ.  The  less  able  our 
language  is  to  assist  us,  the  more  efforts  we  must  make  in  the 
production  of  thought.  Sublime  and  varied  conceptions  must 
be  brought  forth.  Every  feeling  n^ust  be  excited,  and  our 
speech  illumined  by  the  splendour  of  metaphor.  We  cannot 
be  so  plain  as  the  Greeks ;  J  let  us  be  more  forcible.  We  are 
excelled  by  them  in  refinement;  let  us  surpass  them  in 
weight.  Exactness  of  expression  is  more  surely  attained  by 
them;  let  us  go  beyond  them  in  fulness.  87.  The  Greek 
geniuses,  even  those  of  inferior  degree,  have  their  proper  sea- 
ports ;  §  let  us  be  impelled,  in  general,  with  larger  sails,  and 
let  stronger  breezes  swell  our  canvas;  but  not  so  that  we 
may  always  steer  out  to  the  deep  sea,  for  we  must  sometimes 

♦  /?«  plurimcB  carent  appeUcUwrdbus.']  Let  those  who  doubt  this,  try- 
to  render  in  the  same  number  of  words  that  passage  of  Xenophon, 
Mem.  Soo.  iii.  2 ;  where  it  is  said  that  a  general  ought  to  be  wapatrictv- 
aoT»ic6c,  wopitrrKSc  r&v  iiriTrjhiuv  roig  orpariwroic,  firixftvix6c, 
ipyaffTueSg,  KapTtpiKdg,  ^vXaicniccic,  7rpoertic<$Ct  ^n-iderticoc,  raKriKOQ  :  or 
let  him  try  to  translate,  in  the  same  way,  from  c.  3,  larpiKciraTog, 
KvfiipvfiTiKujvaTOQj  yewpyiKiSrarog,  &c.  It  is  folly  to  compare  the 
Latin  language  with  the  Greek  in  such  respects.     Oesner. 

f  Both  deUoacy  of  thought  and  propriety  of  language. 

t  The  Greeks  excel  us  in  the  stylus  tenvM,  the  simple  style ;  we  may 
excel  them  in  the  more  ambitious ;  especially  as  they,  from  the  very 
copiousness  of  their  language,  do  not  indulge  in  metaphors.     Tv,mebu8. 

§  Suo9  portua  h(ibenL\  Where  they  may  be  in  safety,  and  where  the 
plain  style,  even  on  a  humble  subject,  may  have  its  credit,  and  be 
thought  graceful  and  attractive.  Cfesner.  Buttmann  supposes  that 
Quintilian  speaks  of  "  ports  "  in  the  sense  of  emporia,  to  which  genius, 
of  any  kind,  might  carry  whatever  it  produced.  The  reader  may  take 
his  choice  of  the  two  interpretations.  In  neither  sense  can  the  meta- 
phor be  thought  very  happy. 
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coast  along  the  land.  The  Greeks  can  easily  pass  through 
any  shallows ;  I  shall  find  a  part  somewhat,  though  not  much 
deeper,  in  which  my  hoat  may  he  in  no  danger  of  sinking. 
38.  For  if  the  Greeks  succeed  better  than  we  in  plainer  and 
simpler  subjects,  so  that  we  are  beaten  on  such  ground,*  and 
accordingly  in  comedy  do  not  even  venture  to  compete  with  them,  ^ 
^e  must  not  altogether  abandon  this  department  of  literature,  * 
but  must  cultivate  it  as  &r  as  we  can,  and  we  can,  at  least,  rival 
the  Greeks  in  the  temper  and  judgment  with  which  we  treat 
our  subjects ;  while  grace  of  style,  which  we  have  not  among 
us  by  nature,  must  be  sought  from  a  foreign  source.t  89.  Is 
not  Cicero,  in  causes  of  an  inferior  character,  acute  and  not 
inelegant,  clear  and  .not  unduly  elevated  ?  Is  not  similar 
merit  remarkable  in  Marcus  Calidius  ?  J  Were  not  Scipio, 
Liaelius,  and  Cato,  the  Attics  of  the  Eomans,  as  it  were,  in 
eloquence  ?  Surely  those,  then,  must  satisfy  us  in  that  sort  of 
style,  than  whom  none  can  be  imagined  more  excellent  in  it. 
40.  I  must  observe  further,  that  some  think  there  is  no 
natural  eloquence  but  such  as  is  of  a  character  with  the  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  conversation,  the  language  in  which  we 
address  our  friends,  wives,  children,  and  servants,  and  which 
is  intended  only  to  express  our  thoughts,  and  requires  no 
foreign  or  elaborate  ornament ;  they  say  that  all  that  is  super- 
added to  such  language  is  mere  affectation,  and  vain  ostenta- 
tion of  style,  at  variance  with  truth,  and  invented  only  with  a 
view  to  a  display  of  words,  to  which,  they  assert,  the  only 
office  attributed  by  nature  is  to  be  instrumental  in  expressing 
our  thoughts;  comparing  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  style  to 
the  bodies  of  athletes,  which,  though  they  are  rendered 
stouter  by  exercise,  and  by  regularity  of  diet,  are  yet  not  in  a 
natural  condition,  or  in  conformity  with  that  appearance  which 
has  been  assigned  to  man.  41.  Of  what  profit  is  it,  they 
ask,  to  clothe  our  thoughts  in  circumlocution  and  metaphor, 
that  is,  in  words  unnecessarily  numerous,  and  in  unnatural 
words,  when  everything  has  its  peculiar  term  appropriated  to 

*  In  eoque  vincimur  solo.]  Qu'en  cela  seul  lis  Temportent  sur  lea 
Latins.  Qedoyn.  It  seems  to  me  that  solo  should  rather  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  given  it. 

+  Extrifnsecua  condimda  est.]  There  is  much  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  condienda,  literally,  ''to  be  seasoned."  Badius  con- 
jectured concienda,  i.  e.  arcessenda,  and  G^ner  conducendOf  Le.  con- 
cUianda.  t  IX.  1,  23. 
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it?  42.  They  contend  that  the  moBt  ancient  speakers  were 
most  in  conformity  with  nature ;  and  that  there  subsequently 
arose  others,  with  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  poets,  who 
showed  (less  openly,  indeed,  than  the  poets,  but  after  the 
same  fashion,)  that  they  regarded  departures  from  truth  and 
nature  as  merits.  In  this  argument  there  is  certainly  some 
foundation  of  truth,  and  accordingly  we  ought  not  to  depart  so 
far  as  some  speakers  do  from  exact  and  ordinary  language. 
Yet  if  any  orator,  as  I  have  said  in  the  part  in  which  I  spoke 
of  composition,*  should  add  something  ornamental  to  that 
which  is  merely  necessary,  and  than  which  less  cannot  be 
given,  he  will  not  be  deserving  of  censure  from  those  who 
hold  this  opinion. 

48.  To  me,  indeed,  ordinary  discourse,  and  the  language  of  a 
truly  eloquent  man,  appear  toTbe  of  a  different  nature ;  for  if 
It  were  sufficient  for  an  orator  to  express  his  thoughts  plainly, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  study  beyond  mere  suitableness  of 
words ;  but  since  he  has  to  please,  to  move,  and  to  rouse  the 
minds  of  his  audience  to  various  states  of  feeling,  he  must  have 
recourse,  for  those  purposes,  to  the  means  which  are  afforded 
us  by  the  same  nature  that  supplies  us  with  ordinary  speech ; 
just  as  we  are  led  by  nature  to  invigorate  our  muscles  with 
exercise,  to  increase  our  general  strength,  and  to  acquire  a 
healthy  complexion.  44.  It  is  from  uiis  cause  that  in  all 
nations  one  man  is  esteemed  more  eloquent,  and  more  agree- 
able in  his  mode  of  expression,  than  another ;  for  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  all  would  be  on  an  equality  in  this  respect, 
and  the  same  way  of  speaking  would  become  every  man  alike ; 
but,  as  it  is,  men  speak  in  different  methods,t  and  preserve  a 
distinction  of  character.  Thus  I  conceive  that  the  greater 
impression  a  man  produces  by  his  words,  the  more  he  speaks 
in  conformity  with  the  natural  intention  of  eloquence.}     I, 

•  B.  X.  c  4. 

^  At  loqwmtti/r,']  That  there  is  something  wrong  in  these  words  hu 
been  believed  by  most  editors.  But  the  only  correction  pi*oposed  is 
that  of  Obrecht,  at  aliter  logvuntwr,  Spalding  doubts  whether  aliter 
could  thus  be  used  for  divernmodd. 

t  Secundum  ruUwram  doqiientice.']  By  those  who  are  always  talking 
of  nature  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  those  only  act  naturally  in 
regard  to  any  thing,  who  act  according  to  the  nature  of  that  thing. 
If,  therefore,  eloquence  be  anything,  they  only  speak  naturally  who 
speak  according  to  the  nature  of  eloquence.    BttUmavm, 
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therefore,  hare  not  much  to  say  against  those  who  think  that 
we  must  accommodate  ourselves  in  some  degree  to  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  ears  of  audiences  that  require  something 
more  refined  and  studied  than  ordinary  language.  45.  I  am  so 
&r  from  thinking,  therefore,  that  an  orator  should  he  restricted 
to  the  style  of  those  who  preceded  Cato  and  the  Gracchi,  that 
I  do  not  consider  he  should  he  restricted  to  the  style  even  of 
these.  I  see  that  it  was  the  practice  of  Cicero,  though  he  did 
nothing  hut  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  his  cause,  to  study 
in  some  measure  the  gratification  of  his  audience,  saying  that 
he  thus  promoted  his  object,  and  contributed  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  the  success  of  his  client.  He  in  fact  profited  in 
proportion  as  he  pleased.  46.  To^the  attractions  of  his  style 
I  do  not  know,  for  my  own  part,  what  can  he  added,  unless 
indeed  we  introduce,  to  suit  modem  taste,  a  few  more  brilliant 
thoughts;  for  this  may  certainly  be  done*  without  damage  to 
a  cause,  and  without  diminution  to  the  impressiveness  of  a 
pleader,  provided  that  the  embellishments  be  not  too  numerous 
and  close  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the  effects  of  each  other. 
47.  But  tibough  I  am  thus  far  complaisant,  let  no  man  press 
for  Miy  further  concession;  I  allow,  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  that  the  toga  shoidd  not  be  of  rough  wool, 
but  not  that  it  should  be  of  silk ;  that  the  hair  should  not  be 
uncut,  but  not  that  it  should  be  dressed  in  stories  and  ringlets  ;t 
it  being  also  considered  that  what  is  most  becoming  is  also 
most  elegant,  provided  that  elegance  be  not  carried  to  the 
extent  of  ostentation  and  extravagance.  48.  But  as  to  what  we 
call  brUUant  thoughts,  which  were  not  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  and  not,  above  all,  by  the  Greeks,  (I  find  some  in 
Oicero,)  who  can  deny  that  they  may  be  of  service,  provided 
that  they  bear  upon  the  cause,!  are  not  redundant  in  number, 
and  tend  to  secure  success  ?  They  strike  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  they  frequently  produce  a  great  effect  by  one  impulse  ; 

*  The  text  has  Neque  emm  fieri  pottstf  but  Bnttmann  justly  says  that 
it  it  imperative  upon  us  to  read  negue  etwm  fieri  non  foUtt, 

t  In  gradus  atque  anntiUM  ]  See  i.  6,  44. 

X  Ihim  rem  cowUnecmt.']  Buttmann  obseryes  that  res  can  mean 
nol^iing  but  the  cause  or  subject,  but  that  to  this  signification  the 
word  oontmeamit  in  reference  to  BeiUenHai,  or  ^brilliant  thoughts/'  is 
bairdly  applicable.  He  is  inclined  to  read  dum  re  continecmtur,  but 
observes  that  Heindorf  coi^jectured,  not  lees  to  the  purpose,  dum  rem 
contvngcmt. 
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they  impress  themselves,  from  being  short,  more  effectually  on 
the  memory ;  and  they  persuade  while  they  please. 

49.  But  there  are  some,  who,  though  they  will  allow  an  orator 
to  utter  such  dazzling  thoughts,  consider  thiat  they  are'whoUy  to 
be  excluded  from  speeches  that  are  written.  This  is  an  opi- 
nion, accordingly,  which  I  must  not  pass  unnoticed ;  as  indeed 
many  men  of  great  learning  have  thought  that  the  modes  of 
speaking  and  writing  are  essentially  different ;  and  that  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  some  who  were  highly  distinguished  for 
speaking  haye  left  nothing  to  posterity,  nothing  in  writing  that 
would  be  at  all  lasting,  as  Pericles*  and  Demades;t  and  that 
others  again,  who  were  excellent  in  writing,  have  been  unfitted 
for  speaking,  as  Isocrates.  60.  Besides,  they  say  that  impe- 
tuosity, and  thoughts  merely  intended  to  please,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  too  boldly  hazarded,  have  often  the  very  greatest 
effect  in  speaking,  as  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  part  of  an 
audience  must  frequently  be  excited  and  swayed ;  but  that  what 
//^is  committed  to  writing,  and  published  as  something  good, 
ought  to  be  terse  and  polished,  and  in  conformity  with  every 
law  and  rule^  of  "composition,  because  it  is  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  learned,  and  to  have  artists  as  judges  of  the  art 
with  which  it  is  executed.  51.  These  acute  teachers  (as  they 
have  persuaded  themselves,  and  many  others,  that  they  are,|) 
tell  us  that  'ra^ddtiyfia,  or  *' rhetorical  induction,"  is  better 
adapted  for  speaking,  and  the  iv^vfifj/xa,  or  "  rhetorical  syllo- 
gism," §  for  writing.  J[g  ff  ^  J^  appears  that  to  ^ok  fv^£ajaLd 
to  write  well  are  but  the  same  tmng^;  and  tKat  a  written  ora- 
tion is 'nothing  else  but  a  record  of  an  oration  deKyexed. 
Written  oratory  must  accordingly,  I  think,  be  susceptible  of 
every  species  of  excellence ;  I  say  every  species  of  excellence, 
not  every  species  of  fault,  ||  for  I  know  that  what  is  faulty  some- 

*  III.  1, 12.  t  II.  17,  18. 

%  All  the  texts  have  Quin  %Ui  mbtiles,  ut  similes  ac  mviUos  peraUase- 
rvmi  magistri,  from  which  I  know  not  what  sense  they  who  apquiesced 
in  it  extracted.  Buttmann  says  that  he  can  propose  nothing  better 
than  Burmann's  conjecture,  Qain  iUi  stbbtiles  {wt  sibi  ac  muUis  persuase- 
rvmt  magistrt) — ,  in  conformity  with  which  I  have  translated  the 
passage.  §  V.  11,  2. 

II  The  text  is  here,  as  Buttmann  observes,  perplexed,  and  probably 
corrupt.  I  translate  in  accordance  with  what  he  proposes  to  read : 
Itaque  (oratio  scripta)  nuUat  non,  ut  opvnoTj  debet  habere  virttUea  ; 
virtwtes  dico,  non  vitia;  nam  imperitis  ptaceve  aUquando  qwe  vitiosa 
sunt,  scio. 
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times' pleases  the  ignorant.  52.  How,  then,  will  what  is  written 
and  what  is  spoken  differ  ?  I  reply  that  if  I  were  to  address 
myself  to  a  tribunal  composed  only  of  wise  men,*  I  would  cut 
off  much  from  the  speeches,  not  only  of  Cicero,  but  even  of 
Demosthenes,  who  is  much  less  verbose ;  for,  in  speaking  to 
such  an  audience,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  exciting  the 
feelings,  or  for  soothing  the  ear  with  delight;  since  Aristotle f 
thinks  that  in  such  a  case  even  exordia  are  superfluous,  as 
wise  men  will  not  be  moved  by  them ;  and  to  state  the  subject 
in  proper  and  significant  words,  and  establish  proofs,  will  be 
sufficient.  53.  But  when  the  people,  or  some  of  the  people, 
are  before  us  as  judges,  and  when  Hliterate  persons,  and  even 
ploughmen,  are  to  pass  sentence,  eveiy  art  which  we  think 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we 
have  in  view,  must  be  employed  ;  and  such  arts  are  to  be  dis- 
played not  only  when  we  speak,  but  when  we  write,  that  we  may 
show  how  the  speech  should  be  spoken.  54.  Would  Demosthenes 
have  spoken  badly  in  speaking  exactly  as  he  wrote,  or  would 
Cicero  ?  Or  do  we  know  them  to  have  boon  excelleijMr orators 
from  any  other  source  than  from  their  writings?  Did  they 
speak,  we  may  ask,  better  than  they  wrote,  or  worse  ?  if  worse, 
they  ought  to  have  spoken  as  they  wrote ;  if  better,  they  ought 
to  have  written  as  they  spoke. 

55.  What,  then,  it  may  be  said,  shall  an  orator  always 
speak Jjast  ajg^ he. Y[ili  write?  If  possible,  I  aii8wer,jLlways^^^ 
But  if  the  time  allowed  by  the  judge  prevents  him  from  domg"^ 
so  by  its  shortness,  much  that  might  have  been  said  will  be 
withheld ;  but  the  speech,  if  published,  will  contain  the  whole. 
But  what  may  have  been  introduced  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
judges,  will  not  be  transmitted  unaltered  to  posterity,  lest  it  be 
thought  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  judgment,  and  not  a  conces- 
sion to  circumstances.  56.  For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  pleader  to  know  to  what  the  judge  may  be  disposed  to 
listen ;  and  the  judge's  look,  as  Cicero  directs,  J  must  often  be 
the  orator's  guide.  We  must  consequently  dwell  upon  those 
points  which  we  observe  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  touch  but 
lightly  on  those  to  which  he  seems  averse.  Tile  very  style 
that  is  most  desirable  is  suchCas  will  render  us  most  easily 
intelligible  to  the  judge.     Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  when 

*  See  ii.  17,  28 ;  iii  8,  2 ;  iv.  1,  21.  f  See  iv.  1,  72. 

t  No  one  has  as  yet  pointed  out  the  passage  in  Cicero.    Buttmann, 
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many  things  are  altered  in  our  language  merely  to  suit  the 
characters  of  witnesses.  57.  Thus  the  orator  who  had  asked 
an  illiterate  witness,  whether  he  knew  Amphion,  and  he  had 
answered  that  he  did  not,  acted  wisely  in  taking  away  the 
aspiration,  and  shortening  the  second  syllable  of  the  name, 
when  the  witness  replied  that  he  knew  hijin  very  well.  Occur- 
rences such  as  these  often  make  us  speak  otherwise  than  we 
write,  it  being  impossible  to  speak  exactly  as  we  write. 

58.  There  is  another  mode  of  characterizing  style,  which 
also  resolves  itself  into  three  divisions,*  and  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  eloquence  seem  to  be  very  well  distinguished 
one  from  another.     One  style,  according  to  this  method,  the 
Greeks  call  /tf%i^y,  or  plain ;  another  they  term  kh^¥j  or  grand 
and  energetic ;  and  a  third  which  they  have  added,  some  call  a 
\    mean  between  these  two,  others  the  &v0fi^6¥t  or  florid  style. 
.     I    59.  Of  these  the  nature  is  such  that  the  first  seems  adapted  to 
^     !    the  duty  of  stating  facts,  the  second  to  that  of  moving  the 
feelings,  and  the  third,  by  whichsoever  name  it  be  designated, 
;   to  that  of  pleasing,  er  conciliating ;  as  perspicuity  seems  nec^- 
^  sary  for  instructing,  gentleness  of  manner  for  conciliating,  and 
{energy  for  exciting  the  hearer. 

It  is  accordingly  in  the  plain  sort  of  style  that  narrative  and 

proofs  will  be  stated ;  a  style  which,  requiring  no  assistance 

horn  other  quaUties  of  diction^t  is  complete  in  its  own  kind. 

60.  The  middle  sort  will  abound  more  vnth  metaphors,  and  be 

rendered  more  attractive  by  figures  of  speech  ;  it  will  seek  to 

please  by  digressions ;  it  will  be  elegant  in  phraseology,  vnth 

perfectly  natural  thoughts,  but  flowing  gently,  like  a  cle«ur 

r-stream  overshadowed  on  either  side  by  banks  of  green  wood. 

\  61.  But  the  energetic  style  will  resemble  an  impetuous  torrent, 

I  which  carries  away  rocks,  disdains  a  bridge, %  and  makes  banks 

"'     I  for  itself ;  it  will  impel  the  judge,  even  though  he  strive  against 

I  it,  whithersoever  it  pleases,  and  obhge  him  to  take  the  course 

/  into  which  it  hurries  him.     An  orator  who  employs  this  style 

/   will  evoke  the  dead,  as  Appius  Csdcus  ;  §  in  the  speeches  of 

/    such  an  orator  his  country  will  lament,  and  sometimes  call 

*  See  sections  16, 38. 

t  Detractis  ceteris  virtuHbus.']  Requiring  nothing  either  from  the 
florid  or  the  grand  style.     Oesner. 
X  Pontem  indignetur.    Yirg.  ^n.  viiu  628.  §  See  iiL  8,  54. 
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upon  him  as  she  calls  upon  Cicero  in  bis  speech  against; 
Catiline  in  the  senate.*  62.  Such  an  orator  will  elevate  hi^^ 
oratory  with  amplification,  and  rise  into  hyperbole :  Whal 
Charybdis  was  ever  so  insatiable  ?  and,  The  Ocean  itself 
assuredly y^  &c. ;  for  these  striking  passages  are  well  known  to 
the  studious.  Such  an  orator  will  bring  down  the  gods  them- 
selyes  to  form  portion  of  his  audience,  and  almost  to  take  part 
in  what  he  says :  For  you,  O  Alhan  hills  and  groves,  you,  0 
ruined  altars  of  ths  Albans,  united  and  coeval  with  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Roman  people,X  &c.  Such  an  orator  will  inspire 
his  hearers  witli  rage  or  pity ;  he  will  say,  He  saw  you^  called 
upmi  you,  and  wept;§  and  the  judge,  excited  with  every 
variety  of  emotion,  will  follow  the  speaker  hither  and  thither, 
without  requiring  any  proof  of  what  is  stated. 

63.  If,  Qien,  it  were  necessary  to  choose  one  of  these  three 
kinds,  who  would  hesitate  to  prefer  to  the  others  that  which, 
besides  being  in  other  respects  the  most  effective,  is  also  best 
suited  to  the  most  important  causes  ?  64.  Homer ||  has 
attributed  to  Menelaus  a  style  of  eloquence  agreeably  concise, 
appropriate,  (for  such  is  the  quality  meant  by  not  mistaking  in 
wordSy%)  and  free  from  superfluity ;  and  these  are  the  merits 
of  our  first  species  of  eloquence ;  from  the  mouth  of  Nestor  he 
says**  that  language  sweeter  than  honey  flowed,  than  which  no 

*  See  Cic.  in  CatiL  i.  7.    The  text  has  aliqwmdoque  Oiceronem  in 
orcOione  contra  CcUUvnam  <iUoqv>etv/r,    But  the  meaning  of  Quintilian, 
as  Buttmann  remarks,  is  evidently  pairia  aliquando  vpsum,  ^i  dicit, 
aUoquefvr.    This  I  have  accordingly  expressed  in  the  translation, 
t  ac.  Philipp.  ii  27.  t  Ctc.  pro  Mil  c  31. 

§  Whence  tiiese  words  come,  is  unknown.  i|  IL  iii.  213. 

H  OvB*  (nbaaapTotv^Q. 
♦•  n.  i.  249. 

The  passage  relating  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  is  thus  translated  by 
Pope: 

When  Atreus*  son  harangued  the  listening  train. 

Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain,  ^ , 

His  words  succinct,  yet  fuU,  without  a  feult ; 

He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 

But  when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound, 

His  modest  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  the  ground  ; 

As  one  unskifrd  or  dumb,  he  seemed  to  stand. 

Nor  rais'd  his  head,  nor  stretch'd  his  sceptred  hand  ;  ' 

But,  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows ; 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows. 

The  copious  accents  fell,  with  easy  art ; 

Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart. 
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greater  sweetness  can  certainly  be  imagined ;  but  desiring  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  highest  power  of  eloquence  in  Ulysses,  he 
has  giyen  him  grandeur,  and  ascribed  to  him  language  equal  in 
copiousness  and  continuity  of  flow  to  showers  of  snow  in  winter. 
65.  With  him,  therefore,  as  he  adds,  no  mortal  will  contend; 
such  an  orator  men  will  venerate  as  a  god.  Such  is  the  force 
and  impetuosity  which  Eupolis  admires  in  Pericles,*  and 
which  .^uistophanes  compares  to  thunder  and  Ughtning.  Such 
is  the  power  of  true  eloquence. 

66.  But  neither  is*  eloquence  confined  to  these  three  kinds 
of  style ;  for  as  a  third  kind  has  its  place  between  the  simple 
and  ihe  energetic,  so  there  are  degrees  in  each  of  those  kinds, 
and  between  any  two  of  those  degrees  there  is  something 
intermediate  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each.  67.  There  is 
something  fuller,  and  something  more  simple,  than  the  simple 
kind ;  there  is  something  more  gentle,  and  more  energetic, 
than  the  energetic  kind;  and  the  middle  kind  both  rises  to 
what  is  stronger,  and  stoops  to  what  is  weaker.  Thus  almost 
innumerable  species  are  found,  which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  at  least  by  some  shade  of  difference  ;  as  we  are  told, 
generally,  that  the  four  winds  blow  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  heaven,  though  there  are  often  observed  many 
winds  between  those  points,  and  many  peculiar  to  certain  coun- 
tries and  even  to  certain  rivers^68.  The  case,  too,  is  similar 
with  regard  to  the  practice  ofmusicians,  who,  after  making 
five  principal  notes  on  the  lyre,  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
them  with  a  great  variety  of  other  notes,  and  then,  again, 
insert  others  between  those  which  they  have  previously  in- 
serted ;  so  that  those  main  divisions  admit  many  intermediate 
degrees  of  sound. 

69.  There  are,  therefore,  many  species  of  eloquence,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  foolish  to  inquire  which  of  them  an  orator 
should  follow,  since  every  species,  if  it  be  but  of  a  genuine 
character,  has  its  use,  and  all  that  people  commonly  call  ways 
of  speaking  falls  imder  the  management  of  the  orator ;  for  he 
will  employ  every  variety  of  speech  so  as  to  suit,  not  merely 
any  particular  cause,  but  particular  parts  of  any  cause.  70. 
Thus  he  will  not  speak  in  the  same  strain  in  defence  of  a  man 
who  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  in  a  suit  respecting  an  in- 
heritance, and  in  cases  of  interdicts,  sponsions,t  and  loans ;  he 

♦  See  ii.  16, 19 ;  x.  I,  82.  .      f  See  ii  10,  6;  iv.  2,  61. 
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will  observe  distinctions  between  the  delivery  of  opinions  in 
the  senate^  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  in  private  deli- 
berations ;  he  will  vary  his  style  greatly  in  conformity  with  the 
difference  of  persons,  occasions,  and  places;  he  will  adopt 
difiEerent  arts  for  conciliating,  even  in  the  same  speech  ;*  he  will 
not  try  to  excite  anger  and  pity  by  dwelling  on  similar  topics ; 
he  will  employ  one  style  to  state  his  case  to  the  judge,  and 
another  to  move  the  judge's  feelings.  71.  The  same  colour 
of  diction  will  not  be  observable  in  his  exordium,  his  state- 
ment of  facts,  his  arguments,  his  digressions,  and  his  perora- 
tion. He  will  be  able  to  speak  gravely,  austerely,  sharply, 
strongly,  spiritedly,  copiously,  bitterly,  affiibly,  gently,  artfully, 
soothingly,  mildly,  agreeably,  succinctly,  politely ;  he  will  not 
be  always  ahke,  yet  always  consistent  with  himself.  72.  Thus 
ho  will  not  only  attain  that  object  for  which  the  use!  of 
speech  was  chiefly  intended ;  I  mean,  that  of  speaking  to  the 
purpose,  and  with  ability  sufl&eient  to  establish  that  which  he 
has  in  view ;  but  he  will  also  obtain  applause,  not  merely  from 
the  learned,  but  even  from  the  common  people. 

73.  They  indeed  are  greatly  deceived,  who  imagine  that  a 
vicious  and  corrupt  style  of  eloquence,  which  exults  in  a  licen- 
tious kind  of  diction,  wantons  in  puerile  fancies,  swells  with 
inordinary  tumour,  expatiates  on  empty  common-places,  decks 
itself  with  flowers  that  will  fall  if  they  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  shaken,  prefers  extravagance  to  sublimity,  or  raves 
madly  under  the  pretext  of  freedom,  will  be  the  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  people,  and  most  likely  to  gain  applause.  74.  That 
such  a  style  does  however  please  many,  I  do  not  deny,  nor  do 
I  wonder ;  for  eloquence  of  any  kind  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  and  likely  to  be  favourably  heard ;  all  exertion  of  the 
human  voice  naturally  draws  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  kind  of 
attraction;  it  is  from  no  other  cause  that  there  are  such 
groups  of  listeners  in  market-places  and  cause-ways  ;f  and  it 

♦  In  eddem  orcUione  cUiter  concUidbU,']  Rollin  considers  that  some- 
thing must  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  we  should  probably 
read  aUter  vnflammdbU,  aliter  concUicUnt,  or  something  to  that  effect ; 
and  Buttmonn  agrees  with  him. 

t  Per  fara  atque  aggerem.]  The  commentators,  says  Buttmann,  cite 
Juvenal  vi.  688 :  PUheimn  in  circo  posUum  est  ei  in  aggere  fatvmy  refer- 
ring to  the  pretended  diviners  and  fortime-tellers  that  abounded  in 
those  places.  But  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  axiger  is  doubtful. 
Buttmtmn  thinks  it  means  any  ^*  via  pablica,**  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8, 15. 
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is  therefore  the  less  surprising  that  for  every  pleader  a  ring  of 
the  rabble  is  ready.  75.  But  when  anything  more  happily 
expressed  than  ordinary  fialls  upon  the  ears  of  die  illiterate,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  provided  that  they  themselves  cannot 
hope  to  speak  equally  well,  it  gains  their  admiration ;  and  not 
without  reason ;  for  even  to  speak  just  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  uneducated  is  not  easy.  Such  moderate  excellence,  how- 
ever, fades  and  dies  away  when  it  is  compared  with  anything 
better ;  as  wool  dyed  red  pleases,  says  Ovid,  in  the  absence 
of  purple,  but  if  it  be  contrasted  even  with  the  purple  of  a 
common  riding-cloak,*  it  imU  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
presence  of  something  brighter  than  itself.  76 .  If,  again,  we  apply 
the  light  of  a  keen  judgment  to  such  tasteless  eloquence,  as 
that  of  sulphur  to  inferior  dye,  it  will  immediately  lose  the 
false  lustre,  with  which  it  had  .deceived  the  eye,  and  grow  pale 
with  an  indescribable  deformity.  Sudi  eloquence  will  accord- 
ingly shine  only  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  as  certain  small 
animals  appear  to  be  little  fires  in  the  darkness.  In  short, 
many  admire  what  is  bad,  but  none  condemn  what  is  good. 

77.  But  the  orator  must  do  all  that  I  have  mentioned  not 
only  in  the  best  manner,  but  also  with  the  greatest  ease ;  for 
the  utmost  power  of  eloquence  will  deserve  no  admiration  if 
unhappy  anxiety  perpetually  attends  it,  and  harasses  and  wears 
out  the  orator,  while  he  is  laboriously  altering  his  words,  and 
wasting  his  life  in  weighing  and  putting  them  together.  78. 
The  true  orator,  elegant,  sublime,  and  rich,  commands  copious 
materials  of  eloquence  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  He 
that  has  reached  the  summit,  ceases  to  struggle  up  the  steep, 
79.  Difficulty  is  for  him  who  is  making  his  way  and  is  not 
far  from  the  bottom;  but  the  more  he  advances,  the  easier 
will  be  the  ascent,  and  the  more  verdant  the  soil;  and  it 
with  persevering  efforts,  he  pass  also  these  gentler  slopes, 
fruits  will  spontaneously  present  themselves,  and  all  kinds  of 
flowers  will  spring  up  before  him,  which  however,  unless  they 
are  daily  plucked,  will  be  sure  to  wither.     Yet  even  copious- 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  where  the  public  path  or  road  on  the 
Esquiline  hill  ia  meant ;  see  also  Jut.  v.  158. 

*  Si  corUvleria  etiam  lacemcR,]  1  know  not  what  other  turn  can  be 
given  to  these  words  than  I  have  given,  if  we  retain  etiam.  Dan. 
Heinsiua,  however,  would  read,  instes^  of  it,  earn,  and  Langius,  Tyrite, 
These  words  are  from  some  lost  portion  of  Ovid's  works. 
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jiess  should  be  under  the  control  of  judgment,  without  which 
pothing  will  be  either  praiseworthy  or  beneficial;  ojegance 
should  have  a  certain  manly  air,  and  good  taste  should  attend 
on  invention.  80.  Thus  what  the  orator  produces  will  be 
great,  without  extravagance ;  stublitne,  without  audacity ;  ener- 
getic,  without  rashness,  severe,  without  repulsiveness ;  grave, 
without  dulness;  plenteous,  without  exuberance;  pleasing, 
without  meretriciousness ;  grand,  without  tumidity.  Such 
judgment  will  be  shown  witii  regard  to  other  qualities ;  and 
tho  path  in  the  middle  is  generally  the  safest,  because  error 
lies  on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  orator  must  leave  off  speakiDg  in  public  before  he  fails  through  old 
age,  §  1—4.  How  his  time  xuay  be  employed  after  he  has  retired, 
5—7.  Quintilian  hastens  to  conclude  his  work;  he  shows  that 
students  have  ample  time  for  acquiring  all  the  ^qualifications,  as 
far  as  nature  will  allow,  that  he  has  specified,  8 — 20.  He  proves, 
from  the  examples  of  great  men,  how  much  may  be  done,  and 
observes  that  ev^i  moderate  attainments  in  eloquence  are  attended 
virith  very  great  advantages,  21 — 29.  Exhortation  to  diligence 
and  conclusion,  30,  81. 

1.  The  oratOT,  after  displaying  these  excellences  of  elo- 
quence on  trials,  in  councils,  at  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
in  the  senate,  and  in  every  province  of  a  good  citizen,  will 
think  of  bringing  his  labours  to  an  end  worthy  of  an  honour- 
able man  and  a  noble  employment,  not  because  it  is  ever  time 
to  leave  off  doing  good,  or  because  it  is  not  proper  for  one 
endowed  with  such  understanding  and  talents  to  spend  the 
longest  possible  time  in  so  dignified  an  occupation,  but  because 
it  becomes  him  to  take  care  that  he  may  not  speak  worse  than 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking.  2.  The  orator  does  not 
depend  merely  on  knowledge,  which  increases  with  years,  but 
on  strength  of  voice,  lungs,  and  constitution,  and  if  tiiese  are 
weakened  or  impaired  by  age  or  ill-health,  he  must  beware  lest 
something  of  his  usual  excellence  be  missed,  lest  he  shoull  1^ 
obliged  to  stop  &om  fatigue,  lest  he  should  perceive  that  wlmt 
he  says  is  imperfectly  heard,  and  lest  he  should  not  recognize 
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his  former  in  his  present  self.  8.  I  myself  saw  Domidus 
Afer,  by  far  the  most  eminent  orator  of  aU  whom  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  know,  losing  daily,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
something  of  the  authority  which  he  had  so  justly  acquired ; 
since  when  he,  who  had  doubtless  once  been  the  prince  of  the 
forum,  was  speaking,  some  (what  may  well  be  thought  dis- 
graceful) laughed,  while  others  blushed  for  him;  and  his 
inefficiency  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  he  had  rather 
faint  than  leave  off,^  Yet  his  pleading,  such  as  it  was,  was 
not  bad,  but  inferior  in  energy  to  what  it  had  been.  4.  The 
orator,  therefore,  before  he  fdls  into  the  grasp  of  old  age,  will 
do  well  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  gain  the  harbour  while  his 
vessel  is  still  undamaged. 

Nor,  when  he  has  done  so,  will  less  honourable  advantages 
from  his  acquirements  attend  on  him.  He  will  transmit  the 
history  of  lus  own  times  to  posterity,  or,  as  Lucius  Crassus, 
in  the  books  of  Cicero,t  expresses  his  intention  to  do,  will  ex- 
plain points  of  law  to  those  who  consult  him,  or  will  compose 
a  treatise  on  eloquence,  or  will  set  forth  the  finest  precepts  of 
morality  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject  J  6.  In  the  mean- 
time well-disposed  youth,  as  was  customary  with  the  ancients, 
will  frequent  his  house,  and  will  consult  him,  as  an  oracle,  on 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  eloquence ;  and  he,  as  a  father  in 
the  art,  will  form  them,  and,  as  an  old  pilot  on  the  ocean  of 
oratory,  will  give  them  instruction  respecting  coasts  and  har- 
bours, and  show  them  what  are  the  signs  of  tempests,  and 
what  management  a  ship  may  require  under  favourable  or 
adverse  winds  ;§  being  induced  to  do  so,  not  only  by  the 
common  obligations  of  humanity,  but  by  his  love  for  his  pro- 
fession ;  for  no  man  would  like  that  art,  in  which  he  himself 
has  been  great,  to  fall  into  decay.  6.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
more  honourable  to  a  man,  than  to  teach  that  of  which  he 


*  MdUe  eum  deficere  qud.m  desinere.^  Seneca,  Controv.  L  8  :  Optimus 
virtutis  finis  esf,  antequam  d^ficicu  detinere,    Spalding. 

t  De  Orat.  i.  42. 

X  Awt  ptUcherrimis  vitce  prcec^tis  digrvum  os  dabitj]  "  Or  will  give  to 
the  precepts  of  life  (or  moral  conduct)  a  mouth  (or  eloquence)  worthy 
(of  them)."  "  He  will  compose  precepts  in  such  words  as  become  the 
dignity  of  the  subject."     Qesner. 

§  Qttu2  secwndis  fiaiibm,  quid  adversis  ratit  posccU.]  For  raiU  Spald- 
ing proposed  to  read  ratiOf  which  Buttmann  approves. 
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himself  has  a  thorough  knowledge  ?  It  was  thos  that  Oicero"* 
says  Cselius  was  brought  to  him  by  his  father;  and  it  was 
thus  that,  like  a  master,  he  exercised  Pansa,  Hirtius,  and 
Dolabella,t  daily  speaking  ani  listening  to  them.  7.  And  I 
know  not  whether  an  orator  ought  not  to  be  thought  happiest 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  when,  sequestered  from  the  world, 
devoted  to  retired  study,  unmolested  by  envy,  and  remote 
from  strife,  he  has  placed  his  reputation  in  a  hsurbour  of  safety; 
experiencing,  while  yet  alive,  that  respect  which  is  more 
commonly  offered  after  death,  and  observing  how  his  character 
will  be  regarded  among  posterity. 

8.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  that,  as  far  as  I  could,  with  my 
moderate  ability,  I  have  imparted,  candidly  and  ingenuously, 
whatever  I  previously  knew,  and  whatever  I  could  discover  in 
furtherance  of  my  present  work,  for  the  improvement  of  such  as 
might  wish  to  learn ;  and  it  is  enough  for  an  honourable  man 
to  have  taught  what  he  knows.  9.  Yet  I  fear  lest  I  may  be 
thought,  not  only  to  require  too  much  in  expecting  a  man  to 
be  at  once  good  and  eloquent,  but  also  to  specify  too  many 
qualifications,  by  giving,  in  addition  to  so  many  accomplish- 
ments necessary  to  be  gained  in  youth,  precepts  on  morals, 
and  enjoining  a  knowledge  of  civil  law,  not  to  mention  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down  concerning  eloquence ;  and  I  am 
apprehensive  lest  even  those  who  allow  that  all  these  require- 
ments were  necessary  to  my  design,  should  nevertheless  dread 
them  as  too  oppressive,  and  despair  of  fulfilling  them  before 
they  proceed  to  a  trial.  10.  But  let  those  who  think  thus,  reflect, 
in  the  first  place,  how  great  the  power  of  the  human  mind  is, 
and  how  capable  of  accomplishing  whatever  it  makes  its  object ; 
since  even  arts  of  less  importance  than  oratory,  though  more 
difficult  of  attainment,  have  been  able  to  effect  voyages  over 
the  ocean,  to  discover  the  courses  and  number  of  the  stars,  and 
to  measure  almost  the  whole  universe.  Next  let  them  consider 
how  honourable  is  the  end  which  they  desire  to  attain,  and  that 
no  labour  should  be  "spared  when  such  a  reward  is  in  view. 
11.  If  they  allow  such  conceptions  to  have  due  weight  with 
them,  they  will  the  more  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 

•  Orat.  pro  Cselio,  c.  4. 

+  Cic.  ad  Div.  ix.  16,  tHough  Pansa  is  not  mentioned  there.  See 
also  Quint.  viiL  3,  54 ;  Suet,  de  Clar.  Bhet.  sub  init.;  Sen.  Controv.  i. 
Proem.    BuUnumn, 
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way  to  eloquence  is  not  impracticable,  or  indeed  extremely 
difficult ;  for  that  which  is  the  first  and  more,  important  point, 
that  an  orator  should  be  a  good  man,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
will ;  and  he  who  shall  sincerely  cherish  a  resolution  to  be 
good,  will  easily  attain  those  qualifications  that  support  virtue. 
12.  The  duties  incumbent  upon  us*  are  not  so  complex  or  so 
numerous,  that  they  may  not  be  learned  by  the  appUcation  of 
a  very  few  years.  What  makes  it  so  long  a  labour,  is  our  own 
reluctance  ;  the  ordering  of  an  upright  and  happy  life  is  but  a 
short  task,  if  we  but  give  our  inclination  to  it.  Nature  formed 
us  for  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  virtue ;  and  so  easy  is  it, 
for  those  who  are  well  disposed,  to  learn  what  is  good,  that  to 
him  who  looks  fairly  on  the  world,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
there  should  be  so  many  bad  men.  13.  As  water,  indeed,  is 
suitable  to  fishes,  as  the  dry  land  to  terrestrial  animals,  and 
the  air  that  surrounds  us  to  birds,  so  it  ought  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  us  to  live  conformably  to  nature  than  at  variance 
with  her. 

As  to  other  qualifik;ations,  although  we  should  include  in  our 
estimate  of  life,  not  the  years  of  old  age,  but  merely  those 
of  youth  and  manhood,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  time  enough 
for  acquiring  them ;  for  order,  and  method,  and  judgment, 
will  shorten  all  labour.  14.  But  the  fstult  lies,  first,  with 
teachers,  who  love  to  retain  under  them  those  whom  they  have 
taken  in  hand,  partly  from  covetousness,  in  order  to  be  longer 
in  receipt  of  fees,  partly  from  vanity,  to  make  it  appear  that 
what  they  profess  is  very  difficult,  and  partly  perhaps  from 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  proper  mode  of  teaching;  and, 
secondly,  in  ourselves,  who  are  fonder  of  dwelling  on  what  we 
have  learned  than  of  learning  what  we  do  not  yet  know.  15.  For, 
to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  oratorical  studies,  of  what  advantage 
is  it  to  declaim  so  many  years  in  the  schools  as  is  customary 
with  many,  (to  say  nothing  of  those  by  whom  a  great  portion 
of  life  is  wasted  in  that  exercise,)  and  to  bestow  so  much  labour 
on  imaginary  subjects,  when  it  is  possible  to  gain,  in  but  a 
short  time,  a  sufficient  notion  of  real  pleading,  and  of  the  rules 
of  oratory?  16.  In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  intimate 
that  exercise  in  speaking  should  ever  be  discontinued,  but 
only  signify  that  we  should  not  grow  old  in  one  species  of 

*  Neque  enim — tarn  nttmeroaa  stmt  guoB  jtremurUj]  For  prttmmt  Buttv 
mann  would  read  jprcecipiwUtir. 
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exercise.  We  may  be  gaining  general  knowledge,  learning 
the  duties  of  ordmary  life,  and  trying  our  strength  in  the 
forum,  while  we  are  still  scholars.*  The  course  of  study  is 
such,  that  it  does  not  require  many  years;  for  any  of  those 
sciences,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,t  may  be  comprised  in 
a  few  treatises,  so  far  are  they  from  requiring  infinite  time  and 
apphcation.  All  else  depends  on  practice,  which  will  soon 
increase  our  ability.  17.  Our  knowledge  of  things  in  general 
will  daily  increase  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  tiie 
perusal  of  many  books,  by  means  of  which  examples  of  things 
may  be  gained  from  historians,  and  of  eloquence  from  orators, 
is  necessary  for  great  advancement  in  it  It  is  requisite  also 
that  we  should  read,  as  well  as  some  other  things,  the  opinions 
of  philosophers  and  eminent  lawyers. 

All  this  knowledge  we  may  acquire ;  but  it  is  we  ourselves 
that  make  time  short.  18.  For  how  much  time  do  we  seriously 
devote  to  study  ?  The  empty  ceremony  of  paying  visits  J  steals 
some  of  our  hours,  leisure  wasted  in  idle  conversation  others, 
public  spectacles  and  entertainments  others.  Take  into  con- 
sideration also  our  great  variety  of  private  amusements,  and 
the  extravagant  care  which  we  bestow  on  our  persons ;  let 
travelling,  excursions  into  the  country,  anxious  meditations  on 
our  losses  and  gains,§  a  thousand  incentives  to  the  gratification 
of  the  passions,  wine,  and  the  corruption  of  the  mind  with  every 
species  of  pleasure,  claim  their  several  portions  of  our  time ; 
and  not  even  that  which  remains  will  find  us  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  study.  19.  But  if  all  these  hours  were  allotted  to 
study,  our  hfe  would  seem  long  enough,  and  our  time  amply 
sufficient,  for  learning,  even  if  we  take  into  account  only  our 
days ;  while  our  nights,  of  which  a  great  part  is  more  than 
enough  for  all  necessary  sleep,  would  add  to  our  improvement. 
We  now  compute,  not  how  many  years  we  have  studied,  but  how 
many  we  have  lived.  20.  Nor,  if  geometricians  and  gram- 
marians, and  professors  of  other  sciences,  have  spent  all  their 
lives,  however  long  they  were,  in  their  respective  pursuits, 

♦  See  c.  6,  sect.  6.  t  Sect.  10. 

t  ScUutcmdi.]  Visits  of  ceremony,  to  pay  respect  to  great  men,  which 
were  made  in  the  morning.  See  Virg.  Qeorg.  ii.  461 :  IngerUem  forib-us 
domus  aUa  superbis  Mani  soLutcmt'&m,  totU  vomit  adibus  tmdam, 

§  Ccdcvlorum  anadcBSolicitttdines.]  Calculations  about  income,  interest 
of  money,  &;c.    BuUmwm, 
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dods  it  follow  that  we  should  require  several  lives  to  learn 
several  sciences ;  for  they  did  not  continue  adding  to  their 
knowledge  in  these  sciences  to  the  time  of  old  age,  but  were 
content  with  having  merely  learned  them,  and  spent  that 
great  number  of  years  rather  in  practising  than  in  acquiring. 

21.  To  say  nothing  of  Homer,  in  whom  either  instruction, 
or  at  least  indisputable  indications  of  knowledge  in  every  kind 
of  art  are  to  be  found;  to  make  no  mention  of  Hippias  of 
Elis,  who  not  only  professed  a  knowledge  of  every  liberal 
science,  but  used  to  have  his  dress,  and  ring,  and  shoes,  all 
made  with  his  own  hand,  and  had  so  qualified  himself  as  to 
require  no  one's  assistance  in  anything;*  Gorgias,t  even  in 
extreme  old  age,  was  accustomed  to  ask  his  auditors  in  his 
lecture-room  to  name  the  subject  on  which  they  wished  him  to 
speak.  22.  What  knowledge,  of  any  value  for  literature,  was 
wanting  in  Plato  ?  How  many  lives  did  Aristotle  spend  in 
learning,  so  as  not  only  to  embrace  within  his  knowledge  all 
that  relates  to  philosophers  and  orators,  but  to  make  researches 
into  the  nature  of  all  animals  and  plants  ?  Those  great  men 
had  to  discover  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  only  to 
learn.  Antiquity  has  provided  us  with  so  many  teachers*  and 
so  many  models,  that  no  age  can  be  imagined  more  eligible 
for  us,  in  regard  to  being  bom  in  it,J  than  our  own,  for  the 
instruction  of  which  preceding  ages  have  toiled. 

23.  If  we  look  to  our  own  countrymen,  we  see  that  Marcus  Cato 
the  Censor,  an  orator,  a  writer  of  history,  eminently  skilled  alike 
in  law  and  agriculture,  amidst  so  many  occupations  in  war,  and  so 
many  contentions  at  home,  and  in  an  unpolished  age,  learned  the 
Greek  language  in  the  very  decline  of  life,  as  if  to  give  an  example 
to  mankind  that  even  old  men  may  acquire  what  they  desire  to 
learn.  24.  How  much  has  Varro  told  us,  or,  let  us  rather 
say,  has  he  not  told  us  almost  everything?  What  quaUfication 
for  speaking  was  deficient  in  Cicero?  But  why  should  I 
multiply  examples,  when  even  Cornelius  Celsus,  a  man  of  but 

•  Cic.  de  Orat.  ill.  82. 

t  Buttmann  very  justly  remarks  that  he  does  not  see  why  Quintilian 
should  pass  oyer  Homer  and  Hippias,  to  fix,  as  it  were,  upon  Gk>rgias ; 
and  therefore  thinks  that  there  must  be  some  corruption  in  the  text. 
He  proposes,  accordingly,  to  read,  instead  of  what  we  now  have,  tU 

Oorgiarn  (sc.  transeam),  qui  summce  senectutis,  &c.,  quoR  tandem  ars 

PUOoni  d^uU  f    This  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

t  Sorte  naecendi.]  Non  ovmi  sorte,  sed  ed  qud  nascimur.    Buttmann. 
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moderate  ability,*  has  not  only  written  on  all  literary  studies, 
but  has  besides  left  treatises  on  the  military  art,  on  husbandry, 
and  on  medicine  ?  Well  worthy  was  he,  if  only  for  the  extent 
of  his  design,  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  known  everything 
on  which  he  wrote. 

^5.  But,  it  may  be  said,  to  accomplish  such  a  task  is 
difficult,  and  no  one  has  accomplished  it  I  answer,  that  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  sufficient  for  encouragement  in  study,  to 
know  that  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  what  has  not  been 
done  cannot  be  done;  and,  in  the  second,  that  everything 
great  and  admirable  had  some  peculiar  time  at  which  it  was 
brought  to  its  highest  excellence.  26;  Whatever  lustre  poetry 
received  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  eloquence  received  equal 
lustre  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Whatever  is  best,  had 
at  one  time  no  existence.  But  though  a  man  despair  of 
reaching  the  highest  excellence,  (and  yet  why  should  he  despair 
who  has  genius,  health,  aptitude,  and  teachers?)  yet  it  is 
honourable,  as  Cicero  says,t  to  gain  a  place  in  the  iecond  or 
third  rank,  27.  If  a  man  cannot  attain  the  glory  of  AchiUes 
in  war,  he  is  not,  therefore,  to  despise  the  merit  of  Ajax  or 
Diomede ;  if  he  cannot  rival  the  fame  of  Homer,  he  is  not  to 
contemn  that  of  Tyrtseus.  If  men,  indeed,  had  been  inclined 
to  think  that  no  one  would  be  better  than  he  who  was  best  at 
any  given  time,  those  who  are  now  accounted  best  would  never 
have  distinguished  themselves ;  Virgil  would  not  have  written 
after  Lucretius  and  Macer ;  J  Cicero  would  not  have  pleaded 
after  Crassus  and  Hortensius;  nor  would  others,  in  other 
pursuits,  have  excelled  their  predecessors. 

28.  Even  though  there  be  no  hope  of  excelling  the  greatest 
masters  of  eloquence,  it  is  yet  a  great  honour  to  follow  closely 
behind  them.  Did  PoUio  and  Messala,  who  began  to  plead 
when  Cicero  held  the  highest  place  in  eloquence,  attain  but 
little  estimation  during  their  lives,  or  transmit  but  little  repu- 
tation to  posterity  ?  The  advancement  of  the  arts  to  the  high- 
est possible  excellence  would  be  but  an  unhappy  service  to 
mankind,  if  what  was  best  at  any  particular  moment  was  to  be 

♦  See  X.  1, 24.  That  the  judgment  of  Quintilian  on  Celsua  may  not 
appear  too  un&vourable  to  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
mm,  we  must  consider  tiiat  he  is  here  compared  with  the  greatest  men 
of  every  age.    Qesner. 

t  Orat.  c.  1.  t  VI.  8,  96. 
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the  last.*  39.  It  may  be  added,  that  moderate  attainments  m 
eloquence  are  productive  of  great  profit ;  and,  if  an  orator  esti- 
mates his  studies  merely  by  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them,  the  gain  from  inferior  oratory  is  almost  equal  to  t^at 
from  the  best.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  as  well 
from  ancient  as  from  modem  instances,  that  from  no  other 
pursuit  has  greater  wealth,  honour,  and  friendship,  greater 
present  and  future  fame,  resulted  to  those  engaged  in  it,  than 
from  that  of  the  orator,  were  it  not  dishonourable  to  learning 
to  look  for  such  inferior  recompence  from  one  of  the  noblest  oi 
studies,  of  which  the  mere  pursuit  and  acquirement  confer  on 
us  an  ample  reward  for  our  labour ;  for  to  be  thus  mercenary 
would  be  to  resemble  those  philosophers  f  who  say  that  virtue 
is  not  t^e  object  of  their  pursuit,  but  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  virtue. 

30.  Let  us  then  pursue,  with  our  whole  powers,  the  true  dignity 
of  eloquence,  than  which  the  immortal  gods  have  given  nothing 
better  to  mankind,  and  without  which  all  nature  would  be 
mute,  and  all  our  acts  would  be  deprived  alike  of  present 
honour  and  of  commemoration  among  posterity;  and  let  us 
aspire  to  the  highest  excellence,  for,  by  this  means,  we  shall 
either  attain  the  summit,  or  at  least  see  many  below  us. 

31.  Such  were  the  observations,  Marcellus  Victor,  from  which 
thought  that  the  art  of  oratory  might,  as  ftir  as  was  in  my 
power,  derive  some  assistance  from  me ;  and  attention  to  what 
I  have  said,  if  it  doeanot  bring  great  advantage  to  studious 
youth,  will  at  least  excite  in  them,  what  I  desire  even  more,  a 
love  for  doing  well. 

*  AU  the  texts  have  n,  quod  optimum  fuiaaetf  d^utiaei.  My  transla- 
tion is  in  conformity  with  the  emendation  proposed  by  Buttmann,  ti, 
quod  optimum^  idem  vZtimum  fuisset. 

f  As  the  followers  of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus ;  Cicero  de  Off.  iii.  33. 
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Academic  Philosophen,  xii.  1, 35;  2, 

25. 
Accents,  L  5, 22. 
Accius,  tI.  3y  96. 

Accius  Nseyiufl,  the  tngio  poet,  L  7, 
14;  8, 11;  T.  10,  84;  13,  43;  liu. 
3,  31.     His  character,  x.  1,  97. 

Acdos  Navius,  vi.  3,  89. 

Acilius,  M.  Palicanus,  It.  2^  2. 

Actor,  the  orator  should  lecaiTe  in- 
struction from  him,  i.  11, 1,  seqq. 

Adages ;  see  Proverbs. 

^lius,  Lucius»  L  6,  37. 

jElius  Stilo,  X.  1,  99. 

.^olians,  i.  4, 16. 

^olic  letters,  ix.  10, 29;  resemblance 
of  the  Latin  language  to  the  iEolic 
dialect,  i.  6,  31.  JSolic  digamma, 
i.  4,  7 ;  7»  27.  JEoUc  words,  viii.  3, 
69. 

JSschines,  il  17, 12  ;  xi.  ^3,  7,  168 ; 
against  Ctesiphon,  iii.  6,  3 ;  y.  13, 
41 ;  vii.  1,  2 ;  against  Demosthenes, 
vi  1,  21 ;  X.  1,  22.  Character  of 
his  eloquence,  x.  1,  77;  xii.  10, 23. 
Introduced  eloquence  at  Rhodes, 
xii.  10,  19.    See  alto  iv.  4,  5. 

.^chines  Socraticus,  v.  11, 27. 

iEschylus,  X.  1,  56, 

iEsop,  i.  9,2;  v.  11,  19,  20. 

.^lisopus  the  actor,  xi.  3,  HI. 

Affectation  in  style,  viii  3,  56. 

Afranius,  writer  of  comedy,  x.  1, 100. 

Afncanus  ;  see  Julius,  and  Sdpio. 

Agatharchus,  xi.  2,  14. 

Aglaophon,  painter,  xii.  10,  3. 

Agnon  wrote  against  oratory,  il  1 7>  1 5 


Agrippa,  Menenius,  y.  1 1, 19. 

Albino vanus ;  see  Pedo. 

Albutius^  rhetorician,  ii. ,  15,  36 ;  uL 
3,4;  6,61. 

Alceus,  X.  1, 63. 

Alcamenes,  statuary,  xii.  10,  8. 

Alcidamus,  rhetorician,  iii  1,  10. 

Allegory,  viii  6,  44. 

Altercation,  remarks  on,  vi.  4,  1  seqq. 

Ambiguity,  vii.  9,  1,  seqq. 

Amplification,  viii.  4,  1,  seqq. 

Amphictyons,  judgments  of,  v.  10, 
111. 

Analogy  in  language,  L  6,  4,  eeqq. 

Anaxagoras  instructed  Pericles,  xii. 
2,22. 

Anaximenes,  rhetorician,  iii.  4,  9. 

Andronicus^  actor,  taught  Demos- 
thenes, xi.  3,  7. 

Annalis,  Sextus,  vi  3,  86. 

Annals  of  the  Pontiffs,  x.  2,  27. 

Antimachus,  poet,  x.  1,  53. 

Antipater  of  ^idon,  x.  7,  19. 

Antiphilus,  painter,  xii.  10,  i. 

Antiphon,  orator,  iii.  1, 10;  xii.  10, 
22. 

Antithesis,  ix.  3,  81. 

Antonius,  Caius,  ix.  3,  94. 

Antonius  Gripho,  i.  6,  23. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  orator,  his  un- 
finished book  on  oratory,  iii.  1,  19; 
6,44;  viii.  introd.  13;  xii  1,  21. 
His  words  in  Cicero  cited,  ii.  1795; 
vii.  3,  16.  His  defence  of  Aqui- 
lius,  ii.  15,  7.  Concealed  his  art, 
ii.  17)  6;  xii.  9,  5.  His  delivery 
and  voice,  xi  3,  8, 171, 184. 
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Antonhis  Rofui,  i  5,  43. 

Antonomatia,  yiii.  6,  29. 

Antony,  Mark,  put  to  death  Sulpicius* 
▼ii.  3,  18;  his  luxuiy,  yiii.  4,  25. 
See  Cicero. 

Apellefl,  ii.  13, 12;  xil  10,  6. 

Apollodortu^  rhetorician,  ii.  15, 12 ; 
iil  1,  2,  3,  6,  34;  11,3;  iv.  1, 
50;  2,  31;  v.  13,  59;  tii.  2,20; 
xi.  2,  14.  Apollodoreans,  his  fol- 
lowers, ii.  11, 2;  15,  12;  iii.  1, 18; 
iv,  1,  60. 

Apollonius  of  Drepanum,  xi.  2,  52. 

Apollonius  Molo,  iii.  1,  16.  In- 
structed Cicero,  xii.  6,  7- 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  z.  1,  54. 

Aposiopesis,  ix.  2,  54. 

Aportrophe,  ix.  2,  38;  3,  22. 

Appius,  xii.  9,  9. 

Appius  Ccecus,  ii.  16,  7;  iii.  8,  54; 
V.  13,  35;  XL  1, 39. 

Aratus,  x.  1,  46,  55. 

Archias,  poet,  x.  7, 19. 

Archidemus,  iii,  6,  31,  33. 

Archilochus,  x.  1,  59. 

Archimedes,  i.  10,  48. 

Archytas,  I  10,  17. 

Areopagites  sentence  a  boy  to  death 
for  plucking  out  eyes  of  quails,  t. 
9,13. 

Areus,  rhetorician, ii.  15, 36;  iii.  1. 16. 

Arguments,  v.  10,  1,  seqq.;  v.  12,  1, 
aeqq.    Refutation  of,  v.  13, 1—60. 

Aristarchus,  i.  4,  20;  x.  1,  54,  59. 

Aristippus,  xii.  2,  24. 

Aristogiton,  orator,  xii.  10,  22. 

Ariston,  il  15,  19. 

Aristophanes,  poet,  i.  10,  18;  xil  10, 
64.    His  character,  x.  1,  94. 

Aristophanes,  grammarian,  L  1,  15; 
x.  1,  54. 

Aristophon,  y.  12,  10. 

Ari8tQUe,i.V23;  4. 18;  6^;  iU§, 
10;  13,  16;  17^  14;  21,  23;  uTl, 
t3;  4,1;  0,2^,  18,  59;  7,  1,  23, 
25;3,  8,  63;  9,5;  if.  1,  72;  2, 
32;  V.  1,  1;  12,  9;  viii.  3^  ix.  4, 
87;  xii.  10,  52;  11,  22.  Whether 
he  wroto  the  work  ascribed  to  Theo- 
dectes.  il  15,  10,    His  Gryllus,  ii. 


17, 14.  His  Rhetoric  noticed,  ii. 
17, 15;  iiL  6,  48;  v.  10,  17.  His 
character,  x.  1, 83.  His  categories, 
iii.  6,  23. 

Aristoxenus,  musician,  i.  10, 17,  22. 

Arrangement,  b.  vii.  introd.  and  c  1. 

Artorius  Proculus,  ix.  1, 2. 

Arts  or  Sciences  are  of  three  kinds, 
iii.  18,  1.  How  far  art  contributes 
to  oratory,  L  19,  1. 

Asconius  Pedianus,  i.  7,  24;  v.  10,  9. 

Asiatics,  xii.  10, 1,  12,  16,  17  ;  also 
viii.  introd.  17;  ix.  4,  103. 

Asinius  |Poliio,  the  father,  i.  5,  8,  56; 
6,42;  8,  11;  ix.  2,9;  3,  13;  4, 
76,  182;  xii.  1,22;  6,1;  11,  28. 
His  speech  for  Asprenas,  x.  1,  22. 
For  Libumia,  ix.  2,  34.  For 
Scaurus,  vi.  1,  22;  ix.  2,  24.  For 
the  heirs  of  Urbinia,  iv.  1,  11 ;  vii. 
2,  5,  26.  Found  Patavini^  in 
livy,  viiu  1,  3.  Invented  words, 
viii.  3,  32.  Began  to  plead  early, 
xii.  6, 1;  X.  1,  24.  His  character  as 
aman,vi.  3, 110;  xii,  11, 28;  as  an 
orator,  X.  I,  113;  2,25;xiL  10,11. 
His  imitators,  x.  2, 17. 

Asinius  Pollio,  the  son,  hostile  to 
Cicero,  as  well  as  his  father,  xii.  1, 
22. 

Astronomy  to  be  studied,  i.  10,  46. 

Asyndeton,  ix.  3,  50. 

Attellanse  fabuls,  vi.  3,  47. 

Athensus,  rhetorician,  ii.  1 5,  23 ;  iii. 

1,  16;  3.  13;  5,  5;  6,  4a 
Athenodorus  of  Rhodes,  ii.  17,  15. 
Attic  eloquence,  xii.   10,  1,  19,  25, 

35;  X.  1,  65,  80,  100,  107,  115; 

2,  17;  vi.  3,  18;  viii.  3,  59.  Attics 
among  the  Romans,  xii.  10,  39. 
Imitators  of  the  Attics,  xii.  10,  14. 
Attic  fevers,  viiL  3, 28.  Character 
of  Attic  language,  x.  1,  44. 

Attius  pleading  against  Cluentius,  y. 

13,  41. 
Aufidius  Bassus,  historian,  x.  1, 103. 
Auguries,  iii.  7,  11. 
Augurs,  V.  7,  36. 
Augustus  Cssar,  ui.  1, 17.     Some  of 

his  sayings,  vi.  3,  59,  63,  64,  65, 
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74, 77, 79, 95 ;  Yiii.  3, 34.  His  letters 
to  Caius  Ceaar,  i.  6,  19;  7,  22. 
Spoke  in  public  when  only  twelve 
years  old,  xiL  6,  1. 

Barbarisms,  i.  5,  5. 

Bassus,  Cffisius,  poet,  x.  1,  96. 

Bassus,  Junius,  orator,  vl  8, 27,57, 74. 

BassuB^  Saleius,  poet,  x.  1,  90. 

Bibaculus,  M.  Furius,  poet,  viil  6, 
17;  X.  1,  96. 

Blessus,  Publius,  Ti«  3, 58. 

Boyv  do  not  begin  to  study  rhetoric 
early  enough,  il  1, 1,  8eqq» 

Brutus,  jested  upon  by  Craasus,  vi.  3, 
44. 

Brutus,  the  accuser  of  Plancus,  yi  1, 
44. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  the  conspirator  against 
Cesar,  his  writings,  ]|[.  3,  95;  4, 68, 
75,  76;  X.  7,  27;  xi.  1,  5;  xii. 
1,  22.  His  speech,  as  an  exercise, 
in  defence  of  Milo,  iii.  6^  93;  x.  1, 
23;  \b,  20.  His  character  as  a 
writer,  X.  1,  123;  xii.  10.  11. 

Csdlius,  comic  poet,  i.  8, 1 1 ;  xi.  1, 
39.     His  character,  x.  1,  99. 

Caecilius,  Quintus,  opponent  of  Cicero, 
V.  13,18;  vii.  2,2. 

CfiBcilius,  rhetorician,  iii.  1,  16;  ni.  6, 
47;  V.  10,7;  ix.  8,  38,  46,  91,97; 
▼iii.  3,  35;  ix.  1,  12.  His  work  on 
figures,  ix.  3,  89. 

Cslius,  Marcus,  orator,  i.  5, 61 ;  iv.  2, 
27;  2,  123;  viil  6,63;  xi.  1,  51. 
was  put  under  the  care  of  Cicero 
by  his  father,  xii.  11,  6.  His  seat 
Iffoken  by  Isauricus,  vi.  3, 25.  His 
character,  i.  6,  29;  iv.  2,  123;  x. 
1,  115;  2,  25;  xii  10,  11;  vi.  3, 
69.  Spoke  against  Antonius,  ix. 
3,58. 

Caesar,  Julius,  I  5,  63 ;  8,  2;  iii.  8, 
19,  47,  55;  iv.  1,  39;  v.  13,  5;  -vi. 
1,31;  3,75,  91,  108,  112;  vi,' 2, 
6;  4,  2;  viii.  2,  9;  4,  20;  xi.  1,37, 
80;  xii.  7,  4.  His  Anticatones,  iii 
7,28,  His  books  on  Analogy,  I 
7,  34.  Praised  by  Cicero,  x.  1, 
38.  Began  early  to  speak  in  public, 


xii.  6,  1.  Character  of  his  elo- 
quence, X.  1,  114;  his  energy,  I 
7,  34; X.  4114;  2,  25;  xii  10,11. 

Csesius  Bassos,  aee  Bassus. 

Calamis,  statuary,  xii.  10,  7. 

Calidius,  orator,  x.  1,  23;  xi.  3,  155; 
xii.  10.  11. 

Callicles  in  Phito,  ii.  15,  28. 

Callimachus,  poet,  x.  \,  58. 

Callimachus  ApoUas,  xi.  2, 14. 

Calon,  statuary,  xi.  10,^  7, 10. 

Calvus,  orator,  ix.  3,  16 ;  «vi.  1, 
13;  3,  60;  ix.  2,  25.  His  cha- 
racter, X,  2,  25;  xii  10, 11.  Imi- 
tated the  Attics,  x.  1,  115.  Finds 
fault  with  Cicero's  style,  xii  1,  22. 
Pleaded  at  an  early  age,  xii.  6,  1. 

Carbo,  Caius,  his  diligence,  x.  7,  27. 

Caria,  orators  from,  xi.  3,  58. 

Cameades  spoke  for  and  against  jus- 
tice, xii.  1,  35. 

Carpathius,  vl  3,  71. 

Casselius,  vi.  3,  87. 

Cassius  Severus,  vl  1,  43;  3,  37,  78, 
60;  vil  2,  2;  3,  89;  x.  1,  22;  xi. 
3,  133.  His  character,  x.  1,  116; 
xii.  10,  11. 

Catachresis,  viiL  6,  34. 

Catius,  Epicurean,  x.  1,  124. 

Cato  of  Utica,  iii.  5,  8;  8,  37,  49;  vi. 
3,  112;  X.  5,  13.  See  also  v.  11, 
10;  viil  2,  9;  xi.  1,  69.  His  elo- 
quence, xi.  1,  36.  His  wisdom,  xii. 
7,  4.  Hardened  by  devotion  to 
the  Stoic  sect,  xi.  1.  70.  How  he 
was  addressed  by  Cicero  in  plead- 
ing for  Mursena,  ib. 

Cato  the  Censor,  i.  6,  42;  7,  23;  5, 
21;  vi.  3, 105;  viii.  5,  33;  6,  9;  ix. 
2,  21;  4,  39,  76;  xii.  1,35;  xii  10, 
10, 45.  His  judgment  on  an  adulte- 
ress, V.  11,  32.  His  definition  of 
an  orator,  xii.  1,  1.  'An  Attic 
amongst  Romans,  xii  10,  39. 
His  diligence  and  learning,  xii.  3, 
9;  11,  23.  He  was  called  The 
Wise,  xii.  7,  4.  Was  the  first  Ro- 
man that  wrote  on  the  art  of  ora- 
tory, iii.  1,  19.  His  words  bor- 
rowed by  Sallust,  viii.  -3,  29. 
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Catullus,  L  5,  8;  li.  3,  18  ;  ix.  4, 
141  ;  3,  16 ;  xi  1,  SB.  His 
epigram  on  the  letter  h,  i.  5,  20. 
Hit  character,  z.  1,96;  xi.  1, 38. 

Catulusy  tL  3,  81  ;  xi.  3,  35. 

Catulus  VolusenuSy  x.  i,  124. 

CelsuB,  Aur.  Comeliusy  is  often  cited 
by  Quintilian,  but  not  with  any 
great  respect,  x.  1,  124.  Estimate 
of  his  abilities  and  diligence^  xii. 
11, 24.  See  aUo  iiL  1,  21  ;  ix.  1 
18  ;  vii.  1,  10. 

CetheguB,  i.  5, 23;  ii.  15,  4;  his  sweet- 
ness of  voice,  xi,  3, 31. 

Charisius,  x.  1.  70. 

Charmadas,  xi.  2,  26. 

Chiron  the  Centaur,  L 10, 30 ;  viii.  6, 37. 

Chriae,  i,  9,  3. 

Chrysippus,  i.  1,  16 ;  10,  32;  y.  15, 
35 ;  xii.  1,  18.  His  precepts  on 
education,  L  1,  3,  16;  3,  14  ;  10, 
32  ;  1 1 , 1 7.  He  received  fees  from 
his  scholars,  xii.  7,  9. 

Chrysippus  Vettius,  vL  3,  6. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius.  [The  allusions 
to  Cicero,  and  quotations  from  him, 
are  so  numerous  in  Quintiiian,  that 
references  are  given  here  only  to 
the  principal  of  them.]  His  use 
of  certain  words,  i.  5,  8,  13,  28, 
60,  65  ;  vi.  3,  23  ;  viii,  3,  32  ;  ix. 
3, 1.  Thought  favor  and  urb<mus 
new  words  in  his  time,  viii.  3,  34. 
What  he  says  of  Obsequium,  viii, 
3,  35.  His  opinions  on  the  style  of 
the  Gracchi,  Antonius,  and  others, 
xi,  3,  8,  171.  On  that  of  Brutus, 
X.  7,  27.  Of  Calvus,  x.  1,  115. 
Of  Cotta,  xi.  3,  10.  Of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  x.  1,  80.  Of 
Demosthenes,  xii.  1, 22.  Of  Archias, 
X,  7,  19.  Of  Roscius,  ix.  3,  86. 
Of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  x. 
1,  33.  His  humour  and  jests,  vi. 
3,  2,  seqq.  His  commentaries  or 
note-books,  x.  7, 30.  His  common- 
places, ii.  1,  11  ;  X.  5,  12.  His 
books  on  Rhetoric,  ii,  14,  4  ;  his 
opinion  of  them,  ii,  15,  6 ;  ill  1, 
20  ;  6,  58.    His  books  on  Inven- 


tion, ii.  15,  5  ;  17,  2;  iii,  11,  10  ; 
V.  10,  6,  78;  11,  2,  23;  v.  14,  5. 
He  substituted  his  books  de  Orators 
for  his  Rhetorica,  iii.  6,  59.  His 
Brutus,  i.  5,  61 ;  iii.  1,  12 ;  x,  1, 
38  ;  xi,  3, 123, 128, 155, 184.  His 
Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  i.  6,  18; 
4;  ix.  3,  10,90;  4,  101 ;  xi.  1,  4; 
His  Topica,  iii,  5,  5,  15  ;  6,  13  j 
7,  28  ;  11,  18  ;  V.  10,  62 ;  11, 
32 ;  vii.  1,4;  3,  8.  His  Oratorical 
Partitions,  iii.  3,  7;  5,  5;  11,  10, 
19;  iv.  2,  107;  vii.  1,  4  ;  2^  8; 
viii.  3, 36  ;  xi,  1, 92.  [His  orations 
are  cited  passim.^  He  emulated 
Plato  in  philosophy,  x.  1,  123; 
his  translations  from  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  X.  5,2;  v.  11,  28.  His 
character  ts  an  orator  compared 
with  Demosthenes,  x.  1, 105, 108, 
123.  Studied  under  Molo,  xii.  6, 
7.  His  early  pleading,  xii.  6,  4. 
Said  that  his  style  was  growing 
grey,  xi,  1,  81.  Profited  by  the 
philosophers,  x.  1,  81;  xii,  2,  6, 
23.  Imitated  the  Greeks,  x.  1, 
108  ;  ix,  4,  79.  The  best  mast« 
in  eloquence,  v.  11,  17  ;  vi,  3, 1 ; 
X.  1,  112;  2,  18;  xi.  3,  184; 
11,  28.  Eminent  in  every  way, 
xii.  10,  12  ;  xi.  1,  85  ;  viii,  3,  66. 
Yet  orators  must  not  imitate  Cicero 
only,  X,  2,  24.  Objections  made 
to  his  style,  ix.  introd.  4;  xi,  1,  17; 
xii.  1,  22 ;  10,  12 ;  ix,  4,  1.  Dif- 
fered frotai  Demosthenes  as  to 
rhythm,  xi.  4,  146;  x.  1, 107  ;  xiL 
10,  26.  His  knowledge  of  law, 
xii.  3, 10.  His  attention  to  ortho- 
graphy, i.  7,  20,  34.  Declamation 
as  to  his  burning  his  Philippics^ 
iii.  8,  46.  Gave  instruction  to 
Celius,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella, 
xii,  11,  6.  Remark  of  Pliny  as 
to  his  dress,  xi,  3, 41. 

Cicero,  Quintius,  said  to  hare  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  brother's 
jests,  vi,  3,  5. 

Cinna,  his  Zmyma,  nine  years  in  his 
hands,  x,  4, 4. 
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Claudiuf,  emperor,  Tiii.  5,  16.  His 
freedman,  vi  3,  81.  His  order 
about  the  ^olic  digamma,i,7,27. 

Cleanthes,  ii,  15,  35;  17,  41;  xii.  1, 
18.  Took  fees  from  his  scholars, 
xii,  7,  9. 

Cleon  was  the  first  orator  that  used  to 
strike  his  thigh  at  Athens,  zi,  3, 
123. 

Oeosteleus.  ix.  3,  76. 

Climax,  is,  3,  55. 

Clitarchus,  historian,  x.  1,  74. 

Clodius,  iil  7,  2;  T.  10,  92. 

Coccus,  orator,  xii,  10,  21. 

Colotes,  painter,  ii,  3,  13. 

Comedy,  old,  x.  1,  9, 66, 82. 

Comedy,  Greek  writers  of,  x.  1,  72; 
xii.  2,  22. 

Comedy,  Latin  writers  of,  i.  7,  22. 

Commentaries  or  note-books  of  the 
orators,  x.  7,  30. 
----Comparison,  ix,  2, 100. 

Compositions,  ii.  4, !» ^99*  >  i^*  ^»  ^» 
seqq.;  x.  1,8;  3,1,  teqq,;  5,  1, 
seqq.    See  Style. 

Conjecture,  vii.  2, 1,  seqq, 

Controveraia  ftguraim,  ix.  2, 65. 

Controversies^  ix.  2,  77.  See  Decla- 
mations. 

C<urax  and  Tisias,  old  writers  on 
rhetoric,  ii.  17,  7;  iii.  1,  8. 

Cornelia,  her  letters,  i.  1,  6. 

Comificius,  v.  10, 3  ;  ix.  2,  27 ;  3,  71, 
89,  91,  98  ;  iii,  1,  21. 

Correction  of  what  we  write^  x.  4,  1. 

Cotta,  vi.  5, 10  ;  xi,  I,  67  ;  v.  13,  20, 
30. 

Crassus,  i.  11, 18  ;  ii.  4  extr.  ;  20,  9; 
vi.  3,  43  ;  viii.  introd,  14  ;  3,  89  ; 
X.  3,  1;  xi.  1,  4;  xii,  2,  5;  10, 
11;  11,  4,  27.  His  pleading 
against  Scsvola.  vii.  6,  9.  Exer- 
cised himself  in  translating  Greek 
into  Latin,  x.  5,  2.  Remarks  on 
his  character  and  manner,  viii,  3, 
89  ;  xi.  1,  37  ;  3,  8.  How  he 
pointed  with  his  finger,  xi  3,  94. 

Crassus,  the  rich  triumvir,  his  know- 
of  Greek,  xi.  2,  60. 

Crate%  I  9,  5. 


Cratkins,  comic  poet,  x.  1,  65. 

Crispus  Pusienus,  vi.  1,  50;  3,  74; 
X.  1,  247 

Crispus,  Vibius,  v.  13, 48 ;  viii.  5, 15. 
His  character,  x.  1,  119  ;  v.  13, 
48  ;  xii.  10,  11. 

Critolaus,  ii.  15,  19,  23 ;  17, 15. 

Curio,  vi.  3,  76;  iii.  7,  2 ;  v.  10,  92. 

Curio,  the  father,  xi.  3,  129. 

Curius,  Manius,  vi.  3,  72 ;  vii.  6, 9. 

Curius,  Titus,  vii  2,  38. 

Curius,  Vibius,  vi.  3,  73,  91. 

Cynic  philosopher,  accused  of  immo- 
rality, iv.  2,  30. 

Delivery,  xi.  3, 1,  seqq. 
Declaimers,      remarks  on,  ii  10,  1  ; 
Dedamation,    iii.  8, 44, 51, 69 ;  iv.  2, 
28;  3,  2;  V.   12,  7;   13,  42;  ix, 

2,  42  ;  X.  2,  12  ;  xi.  1.  55.  How 
£ur  exercise  in  declamation  is  useful, 
X,  5, 14  ;  xii.  1 1, 15.  Perverse  am- 
bition of  some  declaimers,  x.  7,21. 

Definition,  vii,  3, 1,  8eqq. 

Deliberative  oratory,  iii,  8, 1 — 67. 

Demades,  was  once  a  boatman,  ii,  17, 
12.  Did  not  venture  to  write  his 
speeches,  ii.  17, 13 ;  xii,  10, 49. 

Demetrius,  actor,  xi.  3,  78. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,   ii.  4,  41  ;  ix. 

3,  84.  His  character,  x.  1,  80. 
His  dress,  x.  1,  33.  Was  the  first 
corrupter  of  Greek  eloquence,  x. 
1,80. 

Demetrius,  statuary,  xii,  10,  9. 

Demosthenes^  began  to  plead  early, 
xii.  6,  1  ;  V.  14,  4.  His  character, 
X.  1,  76  ;  xii.  10,  23.  Compared 
with  Cicero,  x.  1,  105;  xii.  10,  52. 
Attendedfthe  lectures  of  Plato,  xii. 
2,  22  ;  10,  24.  Vindicated,  xii.  1, 
14,  22;  10,  26.  Legislator  m 
oratory,  x.  1,  76,  105  ;  vi.  3,  1; 
xii.  2,  22.  Eminent  above  all  other 
Greek  orators,  x.  2,  24  ;  yet  is  not 
faultless  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero, 
X.  1,24;  xii  1,22;  10,26.  His 
oath  by  those  who  died  at  Mara- 
thon, xi.  2,  62,  98  ;  8,  168 ; 
xii,  10,  24.    His  retirement  and 
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studies,  i.  11,  5;  X.  S,  25,  30  ;  xi. 

3,  54,   68,   130.     W§  judgment 

respecting  delireiy,  xi,  3,  6.     His 

energy,  vi.  2,  24  ;  x.  1, 108;  ix.  4, 

55 ;  xii  9, 15.    Was  not  equal  in 

humour  to  Cicero,  vi.  3,  22, 
Deprecation,  Tii  4, 17. 
Description^  viii.  3,  61. 
Dialectics,  vii.  3, 14. 
Didymus,  a  yoluminous  writer,  L  8, 

20. 
Digression  or  excursion,  it.  3,  1— 

17. 
Diligence,  how  much  may  be  done 

by  it,  xii,  11, 13,  aeqq, 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  i.  1,  9. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  iii.  1, 16; 

ix.  4,  88.    His  book  on  figures, 

ix.  3, 89. 
Dolabella,  a  jest  of  his  to  Augustus, 

vi.  3,  79,  99,  Instructed  by  Gcero, 

▼iii.  2,  4.    See  also  ix.  1,  16;  xii. 

11,6. 
Domitian,  flattered  by  Quintilian,  iv. 

introd.  2, 3,  5  ;  x.  1.91. 
Domitius  Afer,  ▼.  7,  7  ;  10,  79;  vi. 

3,  27,  32,  64,  68,  81,  84,  92  ;  viii. 

6,  3 ;  ix.  3,  79  ;  xl  3,  126.  His 
speech  for  Yolusenus  Gatulus,  x.|^l 
24  ;  for  Cloantilla,  viii.  5, 16  ;  ix. 
2,  20  ;  3,  66 ;  4,  31 ;  for  L»lia, 
ix.  4,  31.    Wrote  on  witnesses,  v. 

7,  7.  His  character  as  an  orator, 
X.  1,  118;  xii.  11,  3.  His  jests, 
vi.  3, 42.  A  saying  of  his  regard- 
ing Virgil,  X.  1,  86.  Not  fond  of 
a  highly  polished  style,  ix.  4,  31. 
Continued  to  plead  when  too  old, 
xii.  11,3. 

Domitius  Marsus,  vl  3, 102,  108. 
Duellius  or  Duillius,  I  7y  12. 

Education,  public  preferable  to  pri- 
vate, ii.  1,  aeqq, 

Empedocles,  his  verses,  i.  4, 4.  His 
writings  on  oratory,  iii,  1,  8. 

Emphasis,  viii,  3,  83 ;  ix.  2,  64. 

Enniusji.  5,  12;  6, 12;  8,  11;  ii.  15, 
4;  17,  24;  vi.  3,  86;  vii.  9,  7; 
ix.  4,  115 ;  xi.  3,  31.    His  cha- 


racter, X.  1,  88.    His  satire  on  Life 

and  Death,  ix.  2,  36. 
Enthymeme,  v.  1 4, 1 ,  aeqq. 
Ephorus,  historian,  ii.  8,   11  ;  ix.  4, 

87.    Needed  the  spur,  x.  1, 74. 
Epicheirema,  v.  14,  5,  seqq. 
Epicureans,  x.  1,  124.    Differ  from 

the  Stoic^  V.  8,  35. 
Epicurus,  his  images,  x.  2,  15.     His 

aversion  to  learning,  ii,  1 7,  16 ;  xii. 

2,  24.    What  he  thought  of  the 

divine  nature,  vii.  3,  5. 
Eratosthenes  thought  that    children 

should  not  be  taught  to  read  before 

they  were  seven  years  old,  i,  1, 16. 
Eriphylus  of  Rhodes,  x.  6,  4. 
Erutius  Antoniaster,  viii,  3,  22. 
Ethologiae,  i,  9,  3,  4, 
Etymology,  i,  6,  29,  se^. 
Euuthlus,  rhetorician,  iii.  1,  10. 
Evidence,  circumstantial,  v.  9, 1.  See 

Testimony. 
Euphorion,  poet,xi,2,  14  ;  x.  1,  56. 
Euphranor,  painter,  xii.  10,  6,  12. 
Eupolis,  comic  poet,  i.  10,  17  ;  xii 

10,  65,    His  character,  x.  1,  65. 
Euripides,  i.  12,   18  ;  iii.   1,  14;  v. 

10,  31.     His  character,  x.  1,  67. 

More  useful  than  Sophocles  to  the 

student  of  oratory,  U>.    Admired 

by  Menander,  t^. 
Eurypylus  of  Larissa,  xi,  2, 14. 
orator,'fExamples,  utility  of,  v.  11,  l,8eqq,; 

xii.  4,1. 
Exordium  of   a  speech,  nature  and 

object  of,  iv.  1,  5,  aeqq. 
Exuberance  preferable  to  sterility,  iL ., 

4,4. 
Extemporaneousspeaking,x.7, 1 — 33. 
Fabius  Cunctator,  viii.  2,  11;  zL  2, 

30. 
Fabius  Maximus,  vi.  3,  52,  61. 
Fabius  Pictor,  i.  6,  12. 
Fables,  or  subjects  of  plays,  xL  3,  73. 

Fables  of  the  poets,  v.  11,  17. 
Feet,  metrical,  ix.  4,  79  aeqq. 
Figures,  ix.  1, 1—45.     Verbal,  ix.  3, 

I,  aeqq.     Should   be    moderately 

employed,  ix,  3,  100. 
Flavins,  viii.  4,  40  ;  viiL  3,  33.    A 
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hi^  authority,  ?ii.  4.  40.    Used 

the  words  essentia  and  entia,  ii. 

14,  2  ;  iii  6,  23 ;  viil  3,  33. 
Flayius,  Cneius,  yiii.  3,  22. 
Flavius,  see  Yiigmius. 
Flonis,  Julius,  his  merits  as  an  oia- 

tor,  X.  3, 13. 
I^ormulariiy  zil  3, 11. 
Fulvius,  vi.  3, 100. 
FuriuB,  see  Bibaculus. 

Galba,  Aulus,  tL  3,  27,  62,  64,  66, 
80,90. 

Gralba,  Senrius,  ii.  15, 18. 

Graul,  eloquence  in,  x.  3,  31. 

Gallio,  rhetorician,  iii.  1,  21.  His 
father,  ix.  2,91. 

Crallus,  Cornelius,  the  poet,  x.  1,  93. 
Whether  he  was  the  author  of  an 
oration  against  PoUio,  L  5,  8. 

Gallus,  Didius,  vi.  3,  68. 

Gkdlus,  Sulpicius,  see  Sulpidus. 

G^eometricians,  y.  10,  7. 

Geometry  to  he  studied,  i.  10,  34. 

Gesture,  xi.  3,  65,  seqq, 

Glycon  or  Spiridion,  vi.  1,  41. 

Gorgias  the  Leontme,  iii.  1,  8  ;  8,  9. 
In  Plato,  ii.  15,  5,  10,  18,  24  ;  16, 
3  ;  xii.  21, 1,  4.  One  of  the  first 
who  treated  on  common-places,  iii. 
1, 12.  Immoderately  fond  of  anti- 
thesis, ix.  3,  74.  Allowed  his  au- 
ditors to  fix  subjects  for  his  lec- 
tures, ii.  21,  21  ;  xii.  11,  21. 
Lived  a  hundred  and  nine  years, 
iii.  ],  9.  Isocrates  the  most 
famous  of  his  disciples,  iii.  1, 
13. 

Gorgias,  another,  ix.  2, 102,  106. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  the  chief  orator  of 
his  day,  i.  10,  27.  His  pitch-pipe, 
ibid.  Some  of  his  phrases  cor- 
rected by  Cicero,  ix.  4,  14.  His 
delivery,  xl  3,  8.  A  fragment  of 
one  of  his  speeches,  xi.  3,  115. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  vii.  4, 13. 
Gracchi,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  5,  21 ; 
viii.  5,  33;  xii.  10,  10,  45.  Pro- 
fited greatly  by  the  instruction  of 
Cornelia    theur    mother,   i.    1,  6. 


Their  impopular  laws,  iii.  7,  21  ; 
V.  13,  24. 

Grammar,  remarks  on,  i.  4,  1,  segq,  ; 
also  chs.  5—8. 

Greek  Orators,  see  Orators. 

Grammarians,  ix.  1,  4;  x.  1,  53. 
Severity  of  their  judgment  in 
regard  to  authors,  L  4,  2 ;  x.  1, 
54.  Extravagant  strictness  fk 
some  as  to  numbers  in  prose,  ix.  4, 
53.  See  Aristarchus  amd  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Granius,  i.  6,  36. 

Hegesias,  statuary,  xii.  10,  7. 

Hercules,  iii.  7,  6. 

Hermocreon,  v.  10,  78. 

Hermagoras,  rhetorician,  i.  5,  61  ;  ii. 
15,  14;  21,  21  ;  iii  3,  9;  6.  4; 
6,  21,  52,  55,  58;  11,  1,  3.  18, 
22 ;  V.  9,  12 ;  ix.  2,  106.  Marked 
out  a  way  which  many  have  fol- 
lowed, iii.  1,  16  ;  5.  4  ;  vii.  4,  4. 
Was  not  the  first  that  used  the 
term  stasis  or  state,  iii.  6,  3.  Too 
fond  of  distinctions  and  subdivi- 
sions, iii.  11,  22.  Merits  of  his 
writmgs,  iii.  5,  14.  Rivalled  by 
Athenaeus,  iii.  1,  16.  Followed 
by  Cicero,  iii.  6,  58  ;  1 1, 18  ;  who, 
however,  sometimes  dissents  from 
him,  iii.  5, 15  ;  11,  18. 

Hermagoras,  another,  a  disciple  of 
Theodorus,  iii.  1, 19. 

Herodotus,  how  he  differs  from  Thu- 
cydides,  x.  1,  73.  Not  negligent 
of  style,  ix.  4,  16,  19.  Livy  weU 
deserves  to  be  compared  to  him,  x. 
1, 101. 

Heroes,  praises  of,  sung  at  banquets, 
i.  10,  10. 

Heroic  poets,  x.  1,  51,  88. 

Hesiod,  x.  1,  52.  First  author  of 
fables,  V.  11,  19.  A  work  called 
the  Hypothec€B  attributed  to  him, 
i.  1,  15. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  iii.  1, 10.  His  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  xii.  11,21. 

Hippocrates  acknowledged  his  mis- 
takes, iii.  6,  63. 

H  H 
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Hirtius  declaiming  agaiuit  Pansa, 
▼ill.  3,  54.  Instructed  hy  Cicero, 
xii.  11,6. 

Hispo,  vi.  3,  100. 

Historian,  anonymons,  x.  1, 103. 

Historians,  i.  6,  2  ;  ii.  4,  19 ;  iv,  2, 
2;  viii,  6,  65  ;  x.  1,  101  ;  xii.  2, 

22.  Their  inaccuracy  as  to  the 
size  of  islands,  i.  10,  39. 

History,  perusal  of  it  useM  to  the 
orator,  x.  1,  31  ;  iil  8,  67. 

Homer,  i.  5,  67;  x.  1,  46,  57,62; 
xi.  3,  158;  xii.  10,  64.  His 
ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  x.  1,  47. 
His  merits,  x.  1,  48,  81,  86;  viii. 
5,  9  ;  X.  1,  65;  xii.  11,  26.  Traces 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  in  his 
writings,  ii.  17,  8  ;  xii.  11,  21. 
Has  given  excellent  examples  in 
every  department  of  oratory,  x.  I, 
46,  48;  fi.  17,  8  ;  xii.  10,  64.  An 
admirer  of  fine  persons,  xii.  10,  5. 
Ought  to  be  diligently  read,  i.  8, 
5 ;  viii.  6,  18  ;  x.  1.  85.  Seems 
to  Horace  sometimes  to  nod,  x.  1, 
24.  A  verse  not  found  in  every 
•dition  of  him,  v.  11,  40.  The 
Homeric  arrangement,  v.  12,  14  ; 
vii.  10,  11.  His  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  Tydeus,  Phoenix,  iii.  7, 
12  ;  ii.  3,  12  ;  17,  8 ;  xi.  1,  37. 
Shield  of  Achilles,  ii.  17,  8.  Ad- 
dress of  Priam  to  Achilles,  iil  8, 
53.  The  Trojan  Horse,  viii.  3, 
84.  Eloquence  of  Ulysses,  xi.  3, 
1 58.  Of  the  authority  of  old  men, 
xii.  4,  2. 

Homoeoptoton,  ix.  3,  75. 

Homoeoteleuton,  ix.  3,  75. 

Horace,  cited,  i.  5,  2,  57 ;  v.  11,  20  ; 
vi.  3,  20  ;  viii.  2,  9  ;  3,  20,  60;  6, 

23,  27,  44 ;  ix,  3,  10.  17,  18,  65  ; 
ix.  4,  54,  65;  x.  1,  94 ;  xi.  3,  80. 
Joins  Tyrtaus  with  Homer,  x.  J, 
57.  Justly  thought  Pindar  inimi- 
table, X.  1,  64.  His  meriti^  x.  1, 
94,  96.  Some  passages  of  his 
works  should  not  be  read,  i.  8,  6. 
Q,uintilian  differs  from  him  as  to 
Lucilius,  X.  1,  94. 


Hortenaius,  ii.  1,  11  ;  vi.  3,  98  ;  5, 
4  ;  Tiii.  3,  35  ;  x.  1,  23.  B^aa  to 
plead  at  an  early  age,  xu.  7,  4. 
His  writings  not  equal  to  his  cha- 
racter for  eloquence,  xi.  3,  8.  His 
standing  among  his  contemponr 
ries,  xi.  3,  8;  xii.  11,  27.  His 
oratory  was  of  the  middle  kind, 
xii.  10,  11.  His  delivery,  xi  3, 
8.  His  nicety  in  arrangement  and 
division,  iv.  5,  24.  His  memory, 
X.  6,  4  ;  xi.  2,  24.  Married  Cato's 
wife,  iii.  5,  U  ;  x.  5, 13. 

Hortensius,  his  daughter,  her  ora- 
tions, i  1,  6. 

Hyperbaton,  viii.  6,  62 ;  ix.  1,  6. 

Hyperbole,  viii.  6,  68. 

Hyperbolus,  or  Maricas,  i.  10,  18. 

Hyperides,  his  character,  x.  1,  77. 
His  pleading  for  Phryne,  ii.  15,  9 ; 
X.  5,  2.  His  style  was  Attic,  but 
free,  xii  10,  22. 

lamlHc  verse,  writers  in,  x.  1,  9. 

Jests  and  jocularity,  vi.  3,  1,  seqq. 

Jewish  superstition,  origiaal  author 
of,  iil  7,  21. 

Ignorant  speakers,  lemarks  OfB,  ii.  c. 
11  and  12. 

Imitation,  x.  2,  1,  seqq. 

Inscriptions,  I  5,  20  ;  7,  12,  22. 

Interacts,  il  10,  5  j  iv.  2,  61 ;  viii 
5,3;  xu.  10,70. 

Interrogation,  ix.  2,  6. 

Irony,  viii  6,  54. 

Issue,  xii.  10,  22. 

Isocolon,ix.  3,75. 

Isocrates,  ii.  15,  33 ;  iii.  4,  11  ;  5, 
18  ;  6,  3.  His  praise  of  Helen, 
iii.  8,  9.  His  Panegyric,  iu.  8,  9  ; 
time  he  took  to  compose  it,  x.  4, 4. 
His  judgment  on  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus,  ii.  8,  11  ;  x,  1,  74. 
His  merits,  x.  1,  79,  lOa  A 
treatise  on  rhetoric  attributed  to 
him,  il  15,  4,  33 ;  iil  1,  15. 
Doubtful  who  was  lus  master^  iil 
1,  13.  Better  adapted  for  the 
palttstra  than  the  battle-field,  x.  1, 
79 ;  xii  10,  50.    Almost  too  < 
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ful  as  to  his  cHctioii,  x.  1,  79. 
Was  fond  of  antitheeis  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  xl  3,  7*.  Whether 
he  ought  to  he  called  Attic,  xii.  10, 
22.  Lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  iii.  1,  14.  Was  an  eminent 
teacher,  ii.  8,  11  ;  iii.  1,  14  ;  zii. 
10,  22.  A  particular  in  which 
Aiistotle  differs  from  him,  ir.  2,  32. 

Isocrates^  followers  of,  iy.  2,  31 ;  ix. 
4,35. 

Juba,  vi.  3,  90. 

Judgment,  its  importance,  tI.  5, 1. 

Judgments,  previous,  v.  2,  1. 

Judicial  oratory,  the  five  parts  of  it, 
iii.  9,  1—9. 

Julius  CsBsar  Strabo,  the  ^»eaker  in 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  vi.  3,  58. 

Julius  Africanus,  orator ,  viii  5,  15. 
His  merits,  X.  1, 118 ;  xii.  10, 10. 1 1. 

Julius  Florus,  ^e  Florus. 

Julius  Secundus,  orator,  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Qaintilian,  x.  3, 
12.  His  merits  as  a  speaker,  x,  1, 
120  ;  xii.  10,  11. 

Junius,  xL  3,  129. 

Junius  Bassus,  see  Baasus. 
/  Jupiter,  his  praises,  iii.  7,  4. 
/     Jurisconsults,  8ee  Lawyers. 

Labienus,  whether  he  wrote  a  speech 
against  Aainius  PoUio,  i.  5,  18. 
His  pleading  against  the  heirs  of 
Urbinia,  iv.  1,  11.  Against  Rabi- 
rius,  v.  13,  20.  PoUio  c^jects  to  a 
phrase  of  his,  ix.  3, 13. 

Lffilius,  Caius,  vi.  3, 39. 

Laelius,  Decimus,  x.  1,  24  ;  xii.  10, 
10.  An  Attic  among  the  Romans, 
xii.  10,  39.  His  learning,  viii.  6, 
37. 

Ltth'us's  daughter  resembled  her 
father  in  eloquence,  i.   1,,  6. 

Laenas,  Popilius,  orator,  x.  7,  32 ; 
xL  3,  83.  Wrote  more  accurately 
on  oratory  than  Gallio  the  Either, 
iiL  1,21. 

Latin  Orators,  see  Orators. 

Latro,  Fordus,  an  enunent  declaimer,  I 
ix.2,91  ;  x.5,18.  I 


liBuranius,  ix.  4,  38. 
Laudatory  compoutions,  iii.  7,  28. ' 
Laughter,  8ee  Jests. 
Laws  oi  the  Twelve  Tables,  i.  6,  11 ; 
iii.   6,   84;    v.   14,   18.     Manilian 
Law,  iL  4,  40.    Plautian,  ix.  3,  56. 
Servilian,  vi.  3,  44.     Speaking  for 
and  against  laws,  il  4,  33.    Pro- 
mulgation of  laws,  iL  4,  35.     Con- 
tradictory laws,  viL  7, 1. 
Lawyers,    v.   14,    34  ;    xii    3,    11. 

Their  style,  xi.  2,  41. 
Legality,  questions    concerning,    vii. 
5.1. 

Lentulus,  Cneius,  xi.  3,  8. 

Leonidas,  tutor  of  Alexander,  i.  1,  9. 

Linus,  i.  10,  9. 

Livius  Andronicus,  x.  2,  7. 

Livy,  i.  5,  44  ;  viii.  6,  9,  20 ;  ix.  2, 
37 ;  4,  74.  His  letter  to  his  son, 
ii.  5,  20  ;  X.  1,  39.  His  remark 
about  obscurity,  viii.  2,  18.  His 
character,  x.  1,  32,  101 ;  viii.  1, 
3 ;  3,  53.  Began  his  history  with 
the  commencement  of  an  hexa- 
meter, ix.  4,  74.  Is  frequently 
in  doubt,  ii.  4,  19.  Patavinity 
attributed  to  him  by  Pollio,  i.  5, 
56  ;  vui.  1,  3. 

Logodsdali  of  Plato,  iii.  1,  11. 

Longus,  see  Sulpicius. 

Lucan,  his  character  as  a  poet,  x.  1, 
90. 

Lucilius.  the  poet,  i.  5,  56  ;  6,  8 ; 
7,  15,  19;  8,  11;  ix.  4,  38,  113. 
His  merits,  x.  1,  94. 

Lucretius,  iii.  1,  4 ;  x.  1.  87  ;  xii.  11, 
27.  Should  be  read  by  the  orator, 
but  will  not  contribute  much  to  the 
formation  of  his  style,  x.  1,  87. 
See  also  L  4,  4 ;  iii.  1,  4 ;  viii.  6, 
45. 

Lueulli,  xii  7,  4. 

Lupus,  9ee  Rutilius. 

Lycia,  orators  from,  xi.  3,  58. 

LycurguB,  i.  10,  15;  11, 18. 

Lycurgus,  orator,  xii.  1 0,  22. 

Lyric  poets,  i.  8,  6  ;  ix.  4,  53.  Nine 
principal  ones.  x.  1,  61. 

Lysias,  ii.  17,  6.    Wrote  a  speech 
H  H  2 
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fbr  Socratet,  u.  15,  30  ;  xi.  1.  11. 
His  character  as  an  orator,  x.  ], 
78;  xiL  10,  21,  22;  ix.  4,  17. 
Adapted  his  style  to  those  for 
whom  he  wrote^  iii.  8,  51 ;  ix.  4, 

17.  His  style  laboured,  ix.  4,  16. 
Ljsippus,  statuary,  xiL  10,  9. 

Macer,  his  character  as  a  poet,  x,  1, 

87  ;  xii.  11,  27.    Followed  Nican- 

der,  X.  1 ,  56.    His  tetrastichi^  cento 

from,  by  Ovid,  vi.  3,  96, 
Macenas,  L  5,  62.     Faults  of  his 

style,  ix.  4,  28. 
Magi,  u.  10,  6  ;  Til  3,  7. 
Mancia,  Helvius,  ti.  8,  38. 
Manilian  Law,  tee  Laws. 
Manius  Curius,  accuser  of,  I'u  3,  72. 
Mnnlius  Sura,  orator,  iL  3,  54  ;  xi. 

3,  126. 
Bifarcellus,  orator,  friend  of  Cicero,  x. 

1,38. 
Marcellus  Victorius,  $ee  Victorius. 
Maricas,  or  Hyperbolus,  L  10,  18. 
Marsus,  see  Domitius. 
Matins,  iii.  1,  18. 
Memory,  power  and  cultitation  of, 

xi.  2,  1,  seqq. 
Melanthius,  painter,  xii.  10,  6. 
Menalcas  of  Virgil,  viii.  6,  46. 
Menander,  iii.  11,  27  ;  xii.  10,  25. 

His  merits,  i.  8,  7  ;  x.   1,  69,  72. 

Some  of  his  plays  noticed,  x.   1, 

70;  xi.   3,  91;   i.  10,  18  ;  ix.  3, 

18.  Said  to  have  written  the  ora- 
tions attributed  to  Charisius,  x.  1, 
70.  Was  an  admirer  of  Euripides, 
'^s.  1,  69.  Estimated  more  justly 
by  posterity  than  by  his  contem- 
poraries, iii  7, 18. 

Menelaus  in  Homer,  viii.  3,  84 ;  xii 
10,  64. 

Messala,  orator,  i  5, 15,  61 ;  6, 42  ; 
viii.  3,  34  ;  x.  1,  22,  24.  His 
merits,  X.  1,  113  ;  xii  10,  11 ;  11, 
28.  His  studies,  x.  5,  2.  His 
exordia,  iv.  1,  8.  Wrote  whole 
books  on  single  letters,  i  7,  23,  34; 
ix.  4,  38. 

Metalepsis,  viii.  6,  87. 


Metaphor,  viii.  6,  4. 

Metelius,  opposed  to  Cicero,  ix.  3, 50. 

Metonymy,  viii  6,  23. 

Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  x.  8,  4  ;  xi.  2, 
22,26. 

Midias,  vi.  1, 17. 

Mithridates,  viii.  3,  82.  His  know- 
ledge of  languages,  xi«  2,  50. 

Modestus,  L  6,  86. 

Molo,  see  Apollonius. 

Music,  whether  to  be  learned  by  the 
orator,  i.  10,  9,  seqq. 

Myron,  statuary,  ii,  13,  10;  xii.  10, 7. 

Naeviu%  iee  Acdus. 

Nasica,  tee  Scipio. 

Naucrates,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  iii 

6,3. 
Navius,  tee  Acdus. 
Nestor,  his  eloquence,  xii.  10,  64. 
Nero's  jest  about  a  bad  slave,  vi.  3, 

50. 
Nero,  emperor,  viii  5,  15,  18. 
Nicander,   imitated    by  Macer  and 

Viigil,  X.  1,  56. 
Nicostratus,  pancratiast,  ii.  8,  14. 
Nigidius,  rhetorician,  xi  3,  43. 
Nonianus,  see  Servilius. 
Novanius  Gallio,  ix.  2,  35. 
Numa,  L  10,  20;  iii.  7,   18  :  vii.  1, 

24. 
Numbers,  oratorical,  ix.  4,  57,  see 

Feet  emd  Rhythm. 
Nuptial  ceremonies,  i  7,  28. 
Nurses,  i.  1, 4. 

Oaths,  V.  6,1. 

Obscurity  in  style,  viii.  2,  12. 

Onomatopoeia,  viii.  6,  31. 

Oppianicus,  v.  12,  1. 

Oppius,  vi.  3,  67  ;  xi  1,  67. 

Oracles,  iii  7,  11 ;  v.  7,  35  ;  U,  42. 

Orators,  Greek,  ancient,  xi.  3,  183  ; 
xii.  10,  48.  Modem,  v.  11,  36  ; 
vii.  4,  36  ;  9,  4  ;  xi  3,  35,  102, 
160  ;  inferior  in  judgment  to  the 
andent,  v.  14,  32.  Pra^atid, 
xii.  3,  4.  Greek  witnesses,  xi.  1, 
89.  Greeks  superior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  precepts,  inferior  in  exam- 
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pies,  xii.  2,  30.  Ancients,  espe- 
dallj  the  Greeks,  did  not  seek  for 
brilliant  thoughts,  xii.  10,  48.  La- 
tin orators,  x.  I,  105.  Great  ora- 
tor must  be  a  good  man^  xii.  1,  1 , 
seqq.  Studies  of  the  orator,  xii. 
2,  1.  In  the  different  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  xii.  2, 10,  seqq. 
Must  be  acquainted  with  the  civil 
law,  xii.  3,  1.  At  what  age  he 
may  begin  to  plead  in  public,  xii. 
6, 1.  What  remuneration  he  may 
receive,  xiL  7,  12.  Diligence  that 
he  must  use,  xii.  8, 1.  Must  not 
be  too  fond  of  praise,  or  of  invec- 
tive, xii.  9,  1,  seqq.  When  he 
should  leave  off  pleading,  xii.  11, 
l,8eqq 

Oratory  or  rhetoric,  what  it  is,  iii.  15, 
1 — 38.  Is  an  art,  iii.  17,  1,  aeqq. 
Whether  it  be  a  virtue,  ii.  20,  1. 
Divisions  of  it,  iii.  3,  1. 

Orpheus,  i.  10,  9. 

Orthography,  i.  7,  1,  seqq, 

Ovid,  V.  10,  41  ;  viii.  3,  47 ;  ix.  2, 
64  ;  3,  70 ;  3,  48  ;  4.  65,  His 
Medea,  viii.  5,  6  ;  x.  1,  98.  Pas- 
sage from  an  unknown  work  of 
his,  xii.  10,  75.  Another,  ix.  3,  7. 
His  elegiac  writings,  x.  1,  93.  His 
heroic  epistles,  x.  1, 88.  His  cento 
against  bad  poets,  vi.  3,  96,  His 
character  as  a  poet,  x.  1,  88,  93, 
98  ;  iv.  1,  77. 

Ovinius,  freedman  of  Vatinius,  vi  3, 
84. 

Pacuvius,  i.  5,  67  ;  8,  11.  His  cha- 
racter, X.  1,  97. 

Fsedagogi,  i.  1,  6. 

Falaemon,  grammarian,  i.  4,  20 ;  5, 
60. 

Palamedes,  iii  1,  10. 

Famphilus,  rhetorician,  iii.  6,  33. 

Pamphilus,  painter,  xii.  10,  6. 

Panegyrics,  ii  10,  11  ;  iii.  4,  14  ;  7, 
1—28. 

Pansa,  viii  3,  54  ;  xii  11,  6. 

Pantomimes,  iv.  2,  53;  vi.  3,  8. 

,Panyasis,  poet,  x.  1,  54. 


Paradiastole,  ix.  3,  65. 

Parenthesis,  ix.  3,  22. 

Parison,  ix.  3,  75. 

Parrhasius,  xu.  10,  4. 

Partition,  iv.  5, 1 — ^28. 

Passienus,  see  Crispus. 

Pathos  and  Ethos,  vi.  2,  8,  seqq, 

Patrocles,  teacher  of  rhetoric,  ii.  15, 
16  ;  iii.  6,  44. 

Pedianus,  Asconius,  i.  7,  24;  v.  10,  9. 

Pedo  Albinovanufl^  poet,  vi.  3,  61  ; 
X.  1,  90. 

Pericles,  attended  the  lectures  of 
Anaxagoras,  xii  2,  22.  His  wish, 
as  to  his  language,  xii.  9,  3.  Stat- 
ed the  causes  of  eclipses,  i  10,  47. 
Writings  falsely  attributed  to  him, 
iii.  1,  12  ;  xii.  2,  22 ;  10,  49. 
Seemed  to  speak  in  thunder,  ii  16, 
19 ;  xii.  10,  24,  65.  Persuasion 
sat  on  his  lips,  x.  1,  82. 

Peripatetics,  ii.  15,  20 ;  17,  2  ;  iii. 
1.  15;  xii  2,  25. 

Peroration,  vi.  1,  1 — 55. 

Persius,  i  5,  8  ;  ix.  3,  9,  42 ;  4,  65  ; 
X.  3,21.  Gained  great  ikme  by  a 
single  book,  x.  1,  94. 

Personification,  ix.  2,  30. 

Perspicuity,  viii.  2,  22. 

Phidias,  ii.  3,  6  ;  xii.  10,  8. 

Philemon,  often  preferred  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  Menander,  x.  1,  72. 

Philetas,  poet,  x.  1,  58. 

Philippus,  consul,  vi.  3,  84. 

Philistus,  historian,  x.  1,  74. 

Philoctetes,  iii.  1,  14;  v.  10,-84. 

Philosophers,  vii.  9,  1.  Some  denied 
that  the  gods  paid  any  regard  to 
human  affairs,  v.  6, 3;  7,  35.  Philo- 
sophers should  be  read  by  the 
orator,  x.  1,  35;  xii.  2,  9;  11,  17. 
Strictness  of  some  as  to  words,  vii. 
3,  16. 

Phoenix  in  Homer,  ii.  3,  12;  xi.  3, 19, 
22. 

Phormio,  vi.  3,  56, 

Pictor,  see  Fabius. 

Pindar,  his  excellence,  viii.  6,  71;  x. 
1,  61.  His  book  entitled  Hymni, 
viii  6,  71.    Cited,  X.  1,  109. 
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Pinnder,  poet,  x.  1,  56. 

Pito,  ix.  3, 22.  Publications  against 
him,  iil  7,  2. 

Plancus^  Stoic,  vi.  3,  44;  x.  1,  124. 

Plato,  i.  5,  60;  x.  1,  123;  xi.  2,  9. 
Cited  ii.  15,  24,  27;  iii.  1,  11  ; 
▼iii.  6,  64.  Wrote  the  defence 
of  Socrates,  and  a  eulogy  of  those 
who  fell  for  their  country,  ii.  15, 
29.  His  dialogues,  v.  7,  28;  iL  15, 
26.  His  Republic,  viii.  6,  64.  His 
Goigias,  il  15,  5;  16,  3;  x.  18, 
24.  His  Phfiedrus,  ii.  15,  29,  31; 
16,  3;  21,  4;  iii.  1,  10.  His 
Sophist,  iii.  4, 10.  His  Symposium, 
yiii.  4,  23.  His  Timsus,  i.  10,  13; 
ix.  4,  77.  Favourable  to  music,  L 
.  10,  15.  Also  to  gesture,  i.  11,  17. 
How  far  he  objects  to  oratory,  ii. 
15,  24.  His  lectures  attended  by 
Demosthenes,  xii.  2,  22;  10,  24*. 
Parts  of  his  works  translated  by 
Cicero,  x.  6, 2.  His  merits,  x.  1, 
81,  108;  xil  11,  21.  His  studies 
and  diligence,  i.  12,  15;  ix.  4,  17, 
77;  viii.  6,  64.  Can  scarcely  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
music,  i.  10,  18.  His  fondness  for 
the  writings  of  Sophron,  i.  10,  1 7. 

Plautus,  X.  1,  99. 

Plautian  Law,  see  Laws. 

Pleonasm,  ix.  3,  46. 

Pletoriui^  vi.  3,  51, 

Pliny  the  Elder,  wrote  on  oratory,  iii. 
1,  21.  His  carefulness,  xi.  3,  143, 
148.  Supposed  to  be  meant  in 
iii.  4,  2. 

Ploce,  ix.  3,  41. 

Plotius,  professor  of  rhetoric,  ii.  4, 42. 
Wrote  on  gesture,  xi.  8, 144. 

Poet,  anonymous,  v.  10,  84;  viii.  3, 
19;  ix.  4,  90.  Poets,  remarks  on, 
i.  6,  2;  iii.  7,  19;  iv.  introd.  4, 
Latin  poets,  xii.  10,  33.  Poets 
should  be  read  bv  the  orator,  x.  1, 
27;  v.  11,39. 

PoUio,  tee  Asinius. 

Polus  in  Plato,  ii.  16,  28. 

Polycletus,  xii.  10,  7. 

Polycrates  wrote  a  book  on  rhetoric. 


in.  1, 11.  Eulogized  Clytenmcstra 
and  Busiris,  ii.  17,  4.  Siud  to  have 
written  an  oration  against  Socrates, 
ii.  17,4;  iii.  1,11. 

Polygnotus,  painter,  xii.  10,  3,  10. 

Polysyndeton,  ix,  3,  50. 

Pompey  the  Great,  iii.  8,  33,  56 ;  iv. 
2,  25;  vii.  2.  6;  xi.  1,  86,  80;  ix. 
2,  55.  Was  an  eloquent  narrator 
of  his  own  acts,  xi.  1,  36.  His 
dictatorship,  ix.  3,  96,  A  saying 
of  his  on  Cicero,  vi,  3, 101 . 

Pomponius  Secundus^  grammarian 
and  tragic  poet,  viiL  3,  31 ;  x.  1 ,  98. 

Pomponius,  vi.  3,  75. 

Popilius,  see  Lsenas. 

Porcius,  tee  Latro. 

Posidonius,  iii.  6,  36. 

Pragmatici,  iii.  6,  58;  xii.  3,  4. 

Praxiteles,  ii.  19,  3;  xii.  10,  9. 

Precociousness,  not  desirable,  i.  3. 

Premeditation,  x,  6, 1. 

Proculeius,  vi.  3,  79,  ix.  3,  68. 

Proculus,  Artorios,  ix.  1,  2. 

Prodamus,  in  Eupolis,  i.  10,  17. 

Prodicus,  contemporary  with  Gorgia?, 
iii.  1,  10.  One  of  those  who  first 
treated  on  common  places,  iii.  1, 
12.  How  he  thought  that  judges 
should  be  excited,  iv.  1,  73.  An 
apologue  of  his  in  Xenophon,  ix, 
2,36. 

Proem,  etymology  of,  iv.  1, 1. 

Prolepsis,  ix.  2,  1 6. 

Proofs,  inartificial,  v.  1,  1.  Artifidal, 
V.  8, 1. 

Propertius,  his  merits,  x.  1,  93. 

Propriety  in  speaking,  xi.  1,  1,  teqq. 

Protagoras,  iii.  4,  10.  Contemporarv 
with  Gorgias,  iii.  1, 10,  12.  What 
fee  he  received  from  Enathlus,  iii. 
1,  10. 

Protogenes,  painter,  xii.  10.  6. 

Proverbs,  various,  I  10,  21;  ii.  17 
24;  V.  11,  21,  30,  41;  13,  42;  14, 
31;  vi.  1,  27;  3,  97;  vii.  1,  51; 
viii.  3,  22,  79;  6,  52;  xi  1,  30;  xii. 
9,  18. 

Punishment,  corporal,  i.  3, 14. 

Pyrrho,  xii.  2, 24. 
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Pythagorai,  i.  12/  15.  On  the  har- 
mony of  the  world,  i.  10, 12.  First 
who  adopted  the  name  of  philoso- 
pher, xii.  1, 19.  His  authority  with 
his  scholars,  xi.  1,  27.  How  he 
calmed  a  jwurty  of  young  men,  i, 
1 0,  32.  A  custom  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, ix.  4,  12. 

Quality,  yii.  4,  1  seqq, 

Quintilian,  his  father,  ix.  3,  73.  His 
wife  and  children,  vi.  introd.  What 
instructions  he  intended  to  give 
concerning  proo&,  y.  1,  3;  12,  15. 
Studied  the  benefit  of  his  readers, 
yii.  1,  54;  xi.  1,  5.  What  method 
he  followed  in  oratory  and  teach- 
ing, vii.  1, 3,22,  29,  54.  His  method 
of  exciting  the  feelings,  vi.  2,  25. 
Was  aware  that  he  had  obtained 
some  reputation  in  that  way,  vi.  2, 
36.  Of  his  pleadings  and  declama- 
tions, iv.  2,  86;  vii.  2,  24.  The 
only  one  that  he  published,  vii.  2, 
24.  Speaks  of  another,  ix.  2,  73. 
His  pleading  before  queen  Bere- 
nice, iv.  1, 19.  Of  his  present  work, 
xi.  1,  55;  xii.  11,  8.  Of  his  two 
books  on  rhetoric,  vii.  introd.  Some 
of  his  lectures  published  against  his 
will,  iiL  6,  67.  His  work  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Elo- 
quence, vi.  introd.  3;  viii.  6,  76;  ii. 
4,  42;  10,  3;  v.  12,  23.  His 
memory,  xi.  2, 39.  Was  preceptor 
to  the  grandsons  of  Domitian's 
sister,  iv.  introd.;  also  to  the  son 
of  Marcellus  Yictorius,  pref.  6. 
Left  off  speaking  and  teaching  be- 
fore he  was  disabled  by  old  age,  ii. 
12,  12;  comp.  xii.  11,  1,  seqq. 
His  regard  for  Domitius  Afer,  v.  7, 7, 
see  also  v.  13,  29;  vi.  2,  36;  viii. 
4,  15.  Unauthorized  publications 
under  his  name,  pref.  7. 

QuintiuB  against  Cluentius,  v.  13,  39. 

Rabirius,  poet,  x.  1,  90. 
Rabirius,  defended  by  Cicero,  vii.  1 , 9. 
Reading,  i.  1,  25,  s^-j^.;  8,  lySeqq.; 
ii.  5,  l;x.  \,\,aeqq. 


Report,  public,  ▼.  3, 1. 

Rhetoricians,  from  Lycia  and  Caria, 
xi.  3,  58.  Some  who  have  written 
on  judicial  causes,  iii.  6,  104.  Old 
precepts  of  rhetoricians,  iv.  1,  57. 
Seek  support  for  their  precepts 
from  Homer,  x.  1,  49.  Rhetori- 
cians once  the  same  with  philoso- 
phers, pref.  9—16.    See  Orators. 

Rhodian  orators,  v.  10,  78;  xi.  3,  7. 
Study  of  eloquence  carried  to 
Rhodes  by  ^schines,  xii.  10,  17. 

Rhythm,  differs  from  metre,  ix.  4, 
45. 

Rosciusthe  actor,  xi,  3,  111,  177. 

Roscius,  SextuB,  Amerinus,  defended 
by  Cicero,  iv.  2,  3, 19;  ix.  2,  63; 
xii.  6,  4. 

Rufus,  Antonius,  i.  5,  43. 

Rullus,  Cicero  against,  ii.  16,  7;  v. 
13,  38;  viii.  4,  28. 

Ruscio,  viii.  3,  22. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  rhetorician,  ix.  2, 101, 
102.  Cited,  ix.  3,  36,  84,  91,  92, 
93,  99.  Was  of  the  age  of  Quinti- 
lian,  iii.  1,  21.  Was  a  follower 
of  a  rhetorician  named  Gorgias,  ix. 
2,  102.  Wrote  on  figures,  ix.  3, 
89. 

Saleitts  Bassus,  see  Bassus. ' 

Salii,  verses  of,  scarcely  understood,' i. 
6,40;  10,20. 

SaUust,  X.  2, 17.  Cited,  ii.  CIS,  14  ; 
viii.  3,  44,  82;  6, 59;  ix.  3, 12, 17; 
4,  77.  How  he  describes  Catiline, 
iii.  8,  45.  His  commencement  of 
his  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  iii.  8, 9. 
His  oration  against  Cicero,  iv.  1, 
68;  ix.  3, 89.  Criticised,  x.  1,  101. 
A  greater  author  than  Livy,  ii.  5, 19. 
Comparable  to  Thucydides,  x.  I, 
101.  His  mode  of  writing,  x.  3, 
38.  When  to  be  read,  ii.  5,  19. 
His  brevity,  iv.  2,  45;  x.  1,  32. 
His  rapidity,  x.  1,  102.  Epigram 
on  him,  viii.  3,  29, 

Santra,  grammarian,  xii.  10,  16. 

Sarmentus,  vi.  3,  58. 

Satire,  ix.  3,  9;  x.  1,  93,  94, 
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SceToIa,  Q.  Mudiify  lawjer  and 
orator,  zii.  3,  9.  "E^  dispute  with 
Cranof,  Tii.  6,  9. 

ScsTola,  infltance  of  his  power  of 
memory,  xi.  2,  38. 

Scanrus,  t.  \^,  10;  13,  40,  55. 

Scauri,  i  4,^25. 

Sceptics,  X.  1, 124. 

Scipio  Africanus,  used  e  in  some  words 
for  Of  L  7,  25.  One  of  the  Attics 
among  the  Romans,  xii.  10,  39. 
Said  to  have  written  for  Terence,  x. 

1,  99.    see  also  y.  10,  48;  11, 10; 
ii.  4,  19;  viiL  6,  9,  30,  43. 

Sdpio  Kasica,  viii.  4, 13. 

Secundufl^  ste  Julius. 

Seneca,  wrote  on  iilmost  all  sub- 
jects, X.  1,  125,  128,  129.  His 
address  to  the  senate  on  the  death 
of  Nero's  mother,  viii.  5,  18.  A 
saying  of  his,  *ix.  2,  98.  His 
copiousness,  xii.  10, 11.  Criticism 
onhim,x,l,\25,seqq.  His  Medea, 
ix.  2,  8. 

Seneca  the  rhetorician,  viii.  3,  31 ;  ix. 

2,  42,  98. 

Septimius,  his  books  of  observations, 
iv.  1, 19. 

Sergius,  see  Flavins. 

Servilian  Law,  see  Laws. 

Servilius  Nonianus,  historian,!.  1, 102. 

Servius,  ix.  3,  21 ;  4,  38, 

Severus.    See  Cassius. 

Severus,  Cornelius.  A  better  versifier 
than  poet,  x.  1,  89. 

Sibylline  books,  v.  10,  30. 

Sidnius,  Caius,  xi.  3, 129. 

Simonides,  x.  1,  64.  First  that  set 
forth  an  art  of  memory,  xi.  2,  11. 
Story  of  his  preservation  by  Castor 
and  Pollux,  ibid, 

Sisenna,  i.  5,  13;  viii.  3,  35. 

Socrates,  iii.  1,  9;  xi.  1,  9.  In  Plato, 
iL  5,  26;  21,4.  His  dialogue  with 
Parrhasius,  xii.  10,4.  Hb  wisdom, 
V.  11,  42;  xi.  1,  10.  Learned  to 
play  on  the  lyre  when  old,  i.  10, 
13.  Approved  of  oratorical  ges- 
ture, i.  11,  17.  His  discourses,  ii. 
15,  26.     Would  not  use  the  speech 


which  Lyrias  wrote  for  him,  ii.  15, 
30;  xi.  1,  11,  How  attacked  by 
the  comic  writers,  ii.  16, 3.  Accused 
of  corrupting  youth,  iv.  4,  5.  His 
strict  moraHty,  viii.  4,  23.  Was 
supported  by  contributions,  xiL  7, 

9.  Socratic  mode  of  defence^  and 
induction,  xi  1,  12;  v.  11,  3, 
27. 

Socratic  philosophers,  X.  1,81.  Their 
dialogues,  v.  7,  28.  Interrogations, 
V.  11,27;  x.1,35. 

Solecisms,  i.  5,  3$. 

Sophocles,  X.  1,  67,  68. 

Sophron,  writer  of  munes,  a  favourite 
with  Plato,  i.  10,  17. 

Sotadic  verses,  i.  8,  6;  ix.  4,  6,  90. 

Spiridion,  see  Glycon. 

Sponsions,  ii.  10,  5  ;  vii.  5,  3 ;  xiL 

10,  70. 

State  or  Status  of  a  cause,  what  it  19, 
iii.  6,  1,  seqq.  Affinity  between 
states,  vii.  10. 

Statement  of  facts,  iv.  2,  1,  seqq» 

Stertinius,  rhetorician,  iii.  1,  21. 

Stesichorus,  x,  1,  62. 

Stilo,  Lucius  ^lius,  x.  1,  99. 

Stoics,  i.  4,  19  ;  ii.  5,  20 ;  17,  2;  fii. 
1,  15;  V.  7,  35;  vi.  3,  78;  x.  1, 

,  84,  124 ;  xl  1.  70;  xii.  1,  18, 38  ; 
2,26. 

Stratocles,  actor,  xi.  3,  178. 

Studies  of  boys  may  be  numerous^ 
without  distracting  their  minds,  i. 
12,  I,  seqq. 

Style,  viii.  introd.  13,  seqq.  Orna- 
ments of,  various,  viii,  3,  1 — 90, 
see  ix.  4,  1,  seqq.  Adaptation  of, 
xi,  1,  39.  Different  kinds  of  style, 
xii.  10,  1,  seqq. 

Suellius,  vi.  3,  78. 

Sulpicius,  Servius,  lawyer,  xu.  3,  9. 
Spoke  for  Aufidia,  iv.  2,  106. 
Against  her,  vi.  1,  20;  x.  1,  22. 
Got  great  repute  by  three  speeches, 
X,  1,  116  ;  7,  30;  xii.  3,  9.  The 
exactness  of  his  notes,  x.  7,  30. 
His  studies,  x.  5,  4.  His  pleadings 
when  yoiing,  xii.  7,  4.  His  acute- 
ness,  xii.  10, 11.     Put  to  death  by 
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